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The Royal Commission m Opium. 


SS OI 


Tur Royat Commission on Opmm held its first sitting m Caleu 
on Saturday in the Bengal Council Chamber The members present w 
the Right Hon Lord Brassey, President, Sir James B Lyall, G C 1 E 
K C 8 1, Mr A U Fanshawe, Mr Handas Vehardas, Mr R G 
Mowbray, M P,Mr H J Wilson, M P, Mr Arthur Pease, Sir Will- 
1am Roberts, M 1), aad the Maharaja of Durbhunga, K C I E 


Terms of the Reference. 


The proceedings were opened ly the President calling upon Mr J P 
Hewett, the Secretary, to read the terms of the reference, which were as 
follows — 


1—Whether the growth of the poppy and manufacture and sale of 
opium in British India should be prohibited, except for medical purposes, 
and whether such prohibition could be extended to the Native States 


2 —The natutt of the existing arrangements with the Native States 
in respect of the tiansit of opm through British “erritory, and on what 
terms, if any, these arrangements can be with justice terminated i 


8—The effect. on the finances of India of the prohibition of the sale | 
aud export of opium, taking into consideration (a) the amount of com-{ 
pensation payable, (6) the cost of the necessary preventive measures, (c)' 
the loss of revenue 
4 —Whether any change short of total prolmbition should be made 
m_ the system at present followed for regulating and 1estrictmg the oprum 
trade and for raismg the revenue therefrom 
e 
| §.—The consumption of opmm by the different iaces and m the 
different districts of India, and the effect of such consumption on the 
“moral and physical condition of the people 
6 —The disposition of the people of India in regard to (a) the use 
of opium for non-medical purposes, (6) their willingness to bea in whole 
or in part the cost of prohibitive measuies 
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Address by the President. 


Lord Brassey, President of the Commission, delnered the followmy 
opening address —In opening the work of this Commission in India, it 
“may not be unfittmg that I should offer one ot two observations from the 
char First, I desire tuerefer to the cacumstances which have led to. the 

intment of the Commussion With reference to the sale and con- 

ption of opum it has beech iepeatedty bought to the notice of 
hament at home More than half a century ago the affans of the 
t India Company formed the subject of enquny by a Select Com- 
miitee The Committee were called npon to consider the opmm question 
chiefly in relation to the tiade with China = The trafic at that time was 
contraband, but the Conmuttee, notwithstandmg, gave its eapress sanc- 
tion to 1ts continuance —A_ few years later, mn 1840, Lord Shattesburv, 
then Lord Ashley, made a vigorous attack in the Flouse « of Commons on 
the opium trade Coming down to g mucli later periods m the course 
of the enquiry of the Select Commuttee on East India finance extending 
over three sessions, the ‘subject of the eprmm traffic was frequently brought 
up Turning to the latest phase of the question m Parliament, a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the Indian oprum revenue was morally mdefensibk 
was passed in the House im 1891) Many pigmment members of the 
Government voted in the majority, among them Messis Asquith 
Fowler, Mundella, Bart, Marjortbanks, Sr Eo Grey and Su Charles 
Russell The late Government, while unwillme to accepé the proposals 
actually brought fornaid mi Parhament by the representatives of the 
Anti-Opium Association, were anxiour to show themselves mi some 
measure m sympathy with then views Jt was stated ly Mi W OT 
Smith that the policy of the Government of India had Icen greatly to 
reduce the acreage under poppy cultivation, and they promised that this 
pohey should be continued Lord Cross also pledged hhimeelf to some 
important changes The smoking of opium was no longer to be allowed 
on the premises where if was sold In Bombay the condition that the 
hicense-holde: should undertake to sell a certam quantity of opm ws no 
longer m force In the present vear the subject has been again brought 
forward on a motion métroduced by Mr Webb and supported by Sn 
Joseph “Pease, the President of the Anti-Opmm Assocation That 
motion was to the effect that, “having regaid to the opmuon expressed by» 
the vote of ths House on the 10th April, 1891, that the system by 
which the Indian oprum revenue i» raised 18 morally indefensible, and 
which urged the IndiagGovernment to give practical effect to that opmuon 
by ceasmg to grant hccuses aud hy taking measures to arrest the transit 
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of Malwa opm thiough British territory, and recogmamg that thef 
people of India ought not to be called upon to bear the cost mvolyed in 
this change ot polvy, that oppressive taxation and the stoppage of ex- 
penditure necessary for the welfaie and progress of the India people muat, 
be avoided, this TTlouse 1s of opmion that a Royal Commission should be’ 
appointed to mqune, both im India and ths country, and to report as 
(1) what retrenchments and yelorms can be effected m the Military a 
Cuil expenditie of India (2) by what means Indian resouices can 
best developed (3) and what, i any, temporary assistance fiom th 
British Hacheqaer should be reqyuned im order to mect any deficit of 
wyenue which would be occasioned by the suppression of the opmun 
trafic” Lt the Government had moved a direct negative to the resolutjo 
which 1 have read, 1t would, undoubtedly, have sustained a defeat That 
result was aveited by Mi Gladstone thiowimg Inmself into the breach with 
a vigorous spetch, and with a counter proposal for the appomtment of a 
Royal Commission with more limited, poweis In the present state of opt- 
mon 1 England, whee we see men in the position of the Archbishops and 
Bishops and the late Cardmal Manning, suppoitmg the Anti-Oprum 
movement, and yet aduntting themselves to be ignorant of the facts, and 
mging the Government to give the hght of an exhaustive and impartial 
enqnny, it must be recognised that the decision of a Royal Commission 
was mevitable , and, as | understand, that suggestion had gone forward 
some time ago from the Indian Government In conclusion, I would urge 
that the active interest which has been shbwn m England m the oprum 
question should be accepted as evidence ot the deep mteiest winch 13 taken! 
1n all that concerns the good government of India Never has that feel- 
ing of interest im India and sympathy with and regard for the people 
of India been more strongly telt than at the present time In any action 
which may be taken on, the subject beloic us, we are expressly charged 
with the duty of ascertainmg the opmuons and wishes of the natives of 
India To those engaged im the weighty task of goveinmg this country, 
I can give an asstiance on the part of the Commission that we have no 
desue to be unduly meddlesome, and that, m common with all om 
countrymen at hume, we admire and 1ecogmse to the full the admirable 
qualities for which the Civil Servi e m Tndta is so qustly renowned 


Bvidence of paid Beshens. 
In reply to questions hy the Chairman the followmg evidenee was 


guven by Su David Miller Barbom 


T Janded m Tndia in December, 1863 T hava, therefore, served very 
nearly thuty yeas. 
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In the earber years of my service T was employed im Patna, and 
other opmm-producig districts I jomed the Fmance Department of 
the Government of¢India in January 1872, and since that date I have 
served almost entirely in that Department, or in offices under the control 
of the Finance Department 

In the earlier years of my service I had an opportunity of seemg the 

portance of the poppy cultivation to the 1yots of the districts m which 

+ cultivation 1s carried on Tt 1» a very valuable crop, and though no 

bt other crops could be substituted, they would not be so valuable, and 
the prolibition of the poppy cultivation would be a serious injury to the 
districts in question While servmg in these districts I hal also a fair 


opportunity of seeing the effects of the comsumption of opmm Opium 


was rogularly consumed by only the most tnfling fraction of the population 
in the large towns Its consumption had practically no effect on tha 
general population, and I can only call to mind one o1 fwo cases where 
at was consumed to an extent which was supposed to be myanous In 
those cases all that I noticed way that the person was mdolent, and 
apparently rather stupid im the morning until he had hrs allowance of oprmm 

Smee 1872 I have not come across a single person who appeared to 
have suffered in any way fiom the consumption of opm There may, ot 
course, be such persons in India, but there are certamly not many of 
them I do not say that I have had special opportumties of observmg 
the effects of the consumption of opium, but it 13 a remarkable tact that 
it 13 possible to serve thirty yéars in India and $0 mux pretty frecly at 
times with the people, and yet never to see any evils which are worth 
considering arismg from the consumption of opram It may be that 
there are parts of India where the people suffer trom the excessive con- 
sumption of opium, but 1 have never seen any evidence which could 
justify the belief that the consumption of oprum y India was so great 
as to constitute a serious evil I have seen and heard a good deal of 
evidence to the effect that the moderate and regular use of opium 18 not 
injurious and 15 not_ attended with any special evils, and thatin many 
cases its use 18 positively beneficial J believe that this opinion 1s enter- 
tained by many Natives of Tndia, and I believe it to be well founded 

T have no doubt that the proinbition of the consumption of opium m * 
many parts of India would excite the gravest discontent, and I thmk 1t# 
would be madness for a Government such as ours to attempt to enforce 
prohibition We have no ight or authority to prolubit the production or 
consumption of opiam m Native States, and I am sure these States would 
resent any attempt to coerce them in this matter 
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I have no personal knowledge of the effects of opum in China, as I 
have never been m that country, but I have conversed on the subject 
with friends of mime who have travelled m Chma, and m whose Judgment 
and umpartiality I have confidence, and their statements were to the effect 
that the evil effects of opium in China had been grossly exaggerated 

The total revenue derived from the consumption of op1um m India 1s 
about Rx 1,000,000 The set revenue derived from the export of oprum’ 
13 much larger, and may be taken at Rx 5,000,000 in the present year ‘ 
The revenue derived from the export of opium has materially tallen off im 
recent years This 1s maimly due to the growmg competition of opm 
produced in Chyna, but 16 15 partially due to temporary causes, such as 
poor ciops of opium mi retent years, and probably m some degice to the 
introduction in China of the system under which a consolidated 1ate of duty 
1s levied on the import im place of the lek or transit duties We may 
fanly take the total net revenue from opium at Rx 6,000,000 yearly at 
the present tame IL have no hesitation m saying that 1t would be m- 
possibile to carry on the admunstratign of Tndia if the revenue were re- 
duced by Rx 6,000,000 "As it 15, there 1s considerable dithvulty m 
making revenue balance eapendituie, and for my part I would povitavely 
retuse to attempt the tagk if the revenue were reduced by Ra 6,000,000 
Some revenue could, of course, Le raised by additional taxation, but not 
Rx 6,000,000 I have no doubt the country would beai some additional 
taxation if the taxation were mmposed in consequence of some disaster 
which we could not have avoided, but the imposition of heavy, or perhaps 
of any considerable amount of taxation, m oder to make good a loss of 
revenue caused by mterference with the consumption or export of oprmm, 
would cause most serious discontent among the people of India I would 
be most unwilling “to face the consequences of taxation mposed for such a 
purpose Of course the Rx 6,000,000 does not represent the total loss to 
the countiy that would be caused by the prohibition of the consumption of 
oprum Certam Native States would lose heavily, and the peasants in 
many places would suffer severely, 1f deprived of the chance of cultivating 
a specially valuable crop 

I am aware that 1t has been said that the loss of the revenue from 
oprum might possibly be made good by a reduction in the army charges 
en account of British troops For my part, I am unable to sce any 
connection between the two questions 1 take it that f the Home chaiges 
are to be reduced at all, they must be reduced without any reference to the 
opium question Ifthe Home Government are m # postion to announce 
on behalf of the British Government that the Home charges should be re- 
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duced, | take it that the effect of that consideration will have an important 
effect upon the financial position , if they are not im a position to do so, I 
cantot take mto account the probable decrease of expenditure due to that 
cause The Government of India have represented that the Home charges 
ought to be reduced, agd I beheve there has been some consideration ot 
the question favour of an open Commission to enquire into the subject, 
$ on the other hand, I undersfand that om a review the War Office and 
sury held, if anything, that the charges on account of the Buaitish 

ps in this county are not larger than they may fairly be 


oe There 15 one other consideration which has been put forward in iegaid 
to the loss of revenue, and it 13 ths — that if the exports” of opium from 
India were prohibited, 1ts abolition might be spread over a series of years, 
say thirty years , so that the loss of revenue woulg be gradually imtroduc- 
ed, and Icave the question to adynst itsclf Agamststhat prbposal 1 for wy 
part desire to piotest in the strongest terms It would throw upon posteri- 
ty a burden which we are unable or unwilhng to take up ourselves, and 
there 1s no good reason to suppose tat postesity will be m a better position 
to bear that burden No man can tell what the lnstory of India will be 
dunng the next thirty years It may be that the country will be financ- 
ally prosperous, or 1t may be that it will be ur great fmancial difficulties 
We are in very serious difficulties at the present time, and the financial 
burden of to-day would be simply mtolerable if our predecessors had 
decided thirty years ago to stop the export of opium, and if owt revenue 
was five milhons less than 1t ts now 


Q—Turning to the military charges, the reason for opposing any 
modification in the present system ot the opitim monopoly being partly, 
and, I may say essentially, financial, 1t 1s impossible to exclude altogether 
from view a general consideration of the various charges which the Gov- 
ernment of India have to meet In speech m the House of Commons 1 
in support of the motion which led to the appomtment of the present 
Lommussion, Sir Joseph Pease made special reference to the 1apid mcrease 
‘in the mhtary charges He quoted figures, and pomted out, first, that 
theemistary charges had increased from 1880-81 to the present tame by 
8} mulfion tens of rupees, that the British Army im India had mereased 
during the same time from 63,000 to 71,000 in 1891, and the Native 
Army from 126,000 to 149,000, and I beheve there has been a large 
increase in expenditure ou muihtary works Have you any reason to 
apprehend a further edevelopment in the same proportion m the mihtary 
expenditure fo: the external defences-of India ? 

, 1 
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A —Nobody would be better pleased than I if 1 could be found 
possible to reduce the military expenditure, but there are different opmons 
on the subject 14 depends upon the course of events whether the charges 
mcrease or not 


Q—You are mm a position as a financial officer, to fom an anticrpa- 
tion of the nulitary necessities of the future? { 


A —Goung back a little, my objec tions to the abohtion of the produc 
thon of opmm m India are not by any means purely financial If every 
lupe we levy directly or indirectly were to be made good to the Govern- 
ment of India, I would still say 1 would be a mistake to abohsh the 
production gf opium, because no extensive measure hke that should be 
forced on people who don’t want it, unless im order to get md of evils of a 
most serious character, and I don’t hold that the evils are ol any sertous 
chaiacter Looking at the questiou from a practical pomt ot view, it 35 
pettectly true that the Home charges and the military charges im this 
country may be reduced , on the other hand, 1 1s equally possible that the 
the Home charges and mihtary charges here may merease We may have a 
war on our frontiers which nught be a source of most scious financial em- 
bariaxsment , that would also be the case if we have to meet an eatensive 
fame, and we have serious difficulties in attempting to itroduce a gold 
standaid m India, and I am not prepared to take into comsideration a 
possible mcrease o1 decrease of expenditure unless upon more defimte 
grounds J admit that if the Home charges are reduced, the financial 
position wil miprove, aud that it the military expenditure 15 reduced, the 
financial pusttion will be better, but T have no guarautee m favour either 
of reduction of eapenditure or merease of revenue J can form no estimate 


Q—If the miktary defences of the country are of snch a character 
that no Government could afford to disregard, and if it 15 financially 
mipossible for the Goverfinent of India to carry mto effect the recom- 
mendations of the House of Commons, i such a contingency as that it 
will be incumbent tor the Imperial Government to deal with the defence 
question 
. A—I have no doubt that when things arc at the worst, we shall 
hope to recerve assistance from the Impertal Government ° 
eo _ Theag 18 one matter—the feelngs of the people ot India with regard 
to the prohibition of the consnmption of opam in India—with regard to 
which I wish to spes&, I hold a very strong opunon that the prolabition 
of the consumption in India would of itself excite discontent m many 
parta of Indix, and it would be folly for this Governfnent to attempt to 
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enforce the prohibition of the consumption [t 1s different in a country 
where everybody has a vote and a great majority of the people have come 
to the conclusjon that the traffic m a certain article should be put down 
But uf the consumption of opium is to be put down in opposition to the 
general wishes of the people, or a lage proportion of the people, the con- 
sequences may be very*serious 

Q.—That consideration wax considered when this Commission was 

pointed, and we are specially charged under the order of reference to 
¢ ourselves imto contact with those races which are the chref consumers 
opium 7 

A—TI have no doubt that the opmon I have formed is correct, and 
that it will be very difficult to stop the consumption of oprim m this 
country I also wish to say that I am not aware if the Government of 
India have any mght or authonty to prohibit the ebnsumption of opium im 
Native States, and many Native States would resent 11° The amount of 
revenue derived from opium by Native States 1s very great 

Q—Perhaps you may not isapproprjately glance at one aspect of 
the question, and that 13 with reference to the exportation of oprum in 
relation to China What 1s your view as to the feelings entertamed by 
the Government in China with reference to the epium traffic ? 

A—TI have no special means of saying what the feeling of the 
Government m China has been m the past, or what 1t 13 m the present 
I hope the Commission will find other witnesses who can inform them on 
the subject But I am satisfied that the Government of Cha could 
not prevent the consumption of oprum in that coyptry They would find 
it umpossible, I think 

Q—Supposing that a large merease in 2 ith duty of opmm weie 
imposed, and that the Chmese Government agreed to it, what 1s your 
view as to the probable effect of such merease of duty levied in Chinese 
ports with reference togpuggling ? 


“A —We know et the Chmese are most adroit smugglers, and I 










the *teryptation 

seem to prevent af 

ent With 

I think they cc 

“ Q—As ag tier of fact, we know that the management of their 
customs has been ‘gader the supervision of Enghshmen for years 
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A—TI know that it was done at the stance of Sir Robert Hart, 
that the levy of ummport duty has been so managed, and that it 1s done 
in a fairly effective manner ° 


Q —I will now direct your attention to a fact of considerable impor- 
tance Looking at 1t on behalf of the Government, you would naturally 
recognise the importance of meeting the objections ‘of those who do objert/ 
to the opium revenue a 


A —Certamly 


Q —Particular exception has been taken to what 18 called the Bengal 
monopoly In seconding the motion in the House of Commons at the 
present Sessioneof Parhament, Sir Joseph Pease, as President of the 
Anti-Opmm Association, expressed himself m words which 1t would be 
proper I should read He said —* The position of the Indian Govern- 
ment 1s a position which 18 ternbly nnique It heenses every poppy plant 
that 13 grown , the Indian Government subsidises the whole of the culti- 
vators of the Province , they frequently have as much as two millions 
sterling out in subsidies in the country , the Indian Government are the 
people who are responsible for this , they are the people who license and 
who regulate more or less the growth of the poppy according to the 
exigencies of the trade, it 18 a position wluch I may say 1s perfectly 
unique , they subsidise the grawers , they buy the crop , they manufa- 
ture the drug and sell 1t by auction at Calcutta, Thus 1s the position of 
a beneficent Uhnstian nation, We do hcense public houses, but we do 
not carry on a trade in public houses , we are not the manufacturers of 
all the whiskey used in this country, and if we were, we should hesitate 
before trymg to force our whiskey crop according to the exigencies of 
trade As a moral Chnistian nation we have no nght to trade, and that 
m one of the greatest causes of misery to the human race” That is the 
opinion of Sir Joseph Pease which I wish to bring prommently forward 
for the consideration of those who have the Government of the country 
We have another view of the same kind for more weight, as it 
comes from Lord Hartington, late Secretary of for India, who in 
a despatch of June, 1881, sad —“ The pomts(gpluch the position of 
the Government has been chiefly attacked are—(1 direct connegtion 








and (2) the policy pursued towards the Government mn 

it. As regards the first, it can scandy be contended that 

the subjects of Native States can be prohilited from opium, or 
that the exportation of opium was uot a legitimate’ wf revenue 
But it is obvious that the Government are in ® ye It ponition 


when, as in Bengal, they are the manufacturers of, ang: sin, a drug 
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which is a subject to great abuse, and which, m the opimon of many 
persons, 1s the cause of much evil and misery ” 


Then we have the views of the Anti-Opium Association, as put for- 
ward more particularly m g pamphlet which 1s referred to in Sir William 
Muir's minute of 1868 In that minute reference was made to the re- 
commendation of Sir Charles Trevelyan m favour of the appointment of 

Commission under the Government of Inga for the consideration of the 
7 and practicability of imtroducmg the Bombay system into 
engal, and, among other arguments which are there urged, was the 
large amount of money which was locked up in advances to cultivators 
This objection and other objections were discussed in Sir Wilham Muir's 
munute, and among other references was a reference to the opmion of 
Mr James Wilson, at that tame Finance Mimster of India, and his ob- 
jection to the change proposed in Bengal amounted to this that if you 
have the Bombay system in Bengal you will no longer ‘nave the Govern- 
ment brand, and opium will sell to less advantage m the market To 
that the answer was that Bombay opium had not the Government brand, 
and yet you get a bigger price The main afgument fora change taken 
by Sir Charles Trevelyan was put in this wise —‘‘ Prema facte the change 
proposed will remove a blemish from the admmustration without mjun- 
ously affecting the finances. It cannot be a proper position for the 
Government of India to occupy m which it has from year to year to 
determine the quantity of oprum which has to be brought to sale” This 
was taken up by the Anti-opium Association, who adopted the arguments 
they found in Sir Wilham Muw’s minute I have thought it well 
to put before you the arguments which have been addressed to the British 
pablic, and which have so far prevailed with them as to result m the 
position which led to the appointment of ths Commission The assault 
was most seriously addressed to the question of the Bengal monopoly, 
I am aware that the despatch of Lord Hartington has been met by a very 
able mmute on the part of the Government of India over which Lord 
Rapon presided, m which very strong reasons were given in favour of the 
Bengal monopoly But I wish to lay before you the position put forward 
by Sir Joseph Pease, and I would ask you what your view 1s on one 
point, cand especially with reference to this Sir Wilham Mur m this 
minute urges the impossiblihty of any immediate change He said the 
new system would, of course, be substituted gradually, and then sug- 
gested that 1t might be tried experimentally in districts selected for the 
purpose, and if the results were such as the Government could not accept 
from a financial pomt of view, and if further 1t was found by experiment 
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that smuggling was stimulated, and that it increased rather than dimin- 
ished the growth of opium, the experment would be discontinued This 
questaon of the Bengal monopoly bemg very strongly ‘pressed, I would 
be glad to hear your views 
A—The arguments which you have read ere no doubt plausible, 

and I have no desire to speak otherwise than with respect of those who 4 
used them, and of ther confictions , but I think that when they are 
examined those arguments will prove to be entirely unsound The real 
question 1s, Are you, or are you not, gomg to abolish the production of 
opium m Bengal If you are gomg to abolish it, there is no use in 
discussing the sonopoly system, or the production by Government of 
oprum And the question resolves itself mto this—assuming that the 
production of opium 1s to be continued—what system gives the best 
results, the monopoly system or the system proposed to be substituted 
forit I must say, I think, Sir Joseph Pease has put the argument 
unfairly when he talks of subsidising and heensing. The result of our 
system 1s to very largely reduce the area in which opmm would be 
otherwise cultivated, and I don’t think the Government 1s fairly open to 
the charge of stimulatmg the consumption of opium It hmits the 
cultivation of poppy and the extraction of oprum for the purpose of 
raismg as large a revenue aé possible and checking the mmmoderate use 
of 11m India There 1s a very large consumption of spirits m England. 
If the Government decided to adopt the system which prevails elsewhere, 
namely, that of making over the production and sale to local bodies, and 
xf possible, to reduce the quantity of spits every year to one-fifth of 
the quantity now consumed, could they be fairly charged with stimulating 
the consumption of spirits? There 1s no doubt that 1t would check the 
consumption What the Government has done here 1s to hmit the 
production and consumptien, and at the same time to enlarge the revenue. 
At present under the supervision of Government officers the poppy 18 
cultivated and produced, and brought to the central factory, and the 
production 18 limited 

If you have a different system, which might be called “free trade,” 
the Government would still have to leense the cultivation and producta8n 
of the drug, they would still have their own officers to supervise, and to 
levy the duty upon it, but, on the other hand the cultivatos would have 
to pay a higher rate of interest for the advances which those who would 
the place of take the Government would make, they would require to 
keep up anestablishment, and the Government would also keep up ther 
establishment, and the result would not bear so high a rate of taxation as 
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it does at present, because 1t mustcome out of the pocket of the producers; 
“and there would, at the same time, be a gieater chance of smugghng 
‘ owing to the two estabhshments I also thmk that the opmm would not 
fetch so high a price on account of possible adulterations 
Reference has been made to Malwa opium fetchmg higher prices 
than Bengal opium, but it should be remembered that Malwa opium 
ntains twenty per cent mofe of opin then Bengal opm There 
more moisture in Bengal oprum than in Malwa opium On the other 
d it would be a very serious matter to allow the general cultivation of 
¢ poppy under-hicense, because the growth would, im all probability, ex- 
“tend over a large area, and there would be greater naks of smuggling 
Therefore, on all grounds the monopoly system 1s superior to free trade, 
even from the pomt of view of the Anti-Opium Association 


Q—I was contemplating asking you one or two questions about the 
home charges You have given us already mm your general statement your 
general view, and I think it 1s hardly necessary to occupy your time, or 
that of the Commission, in eliciting*the obvigus confession that you would 
be very thankful to have these charges reduced, and you would not refuse 

_ to entertain the belief that, on the ground of equity, something might be 
done in mitigating the present burden which India has to bear at home 
These points are obvious, and 1t 18 also obvious that 1f anything 18 to be 
done to advocate the cause of India wth the British publi, 1t 18 not the 
work of the Commission, though some of us would return home in the 
belief that in another capacity 1t might be our duty to move in the matter, 
I, therefore, would not trouble you with any further questions from the 
char; but if there are any other pomts upon which you wish to make a 
statement, we shall be glad to hear you 

A.—There 1s one point on which I wish to make two remarks, 1t 19 
a most serious question It has been argued or s€id that we should give up 
our treaty nghts with China as regards the umport of opm into that 
oountry, and should prohibit the import of opm mto China in the 
interest of the Chmese people Now its seems to me that to justify the 
interference of the Government of India m interference of this nature, 1t 
would, be necessary to prove, first, that the consumption of oprum in 
China was such an overwhelming evil that 1t1s our duty to mterfere 
in the interest*of humanity, and secondly, that our interference would 
be attended with such benefit as would outweigh the loss of revenue to 
«India which would certainly follow Of course, 1¢ is for this Commission 
to come to the eondlusion whether the consumption involves evils to 

country of such a character as to justify that mterference I 
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am of opinion that thateis not the case, I have not been to’ China, and my 
opmion can only be taken for what itis worth But upon one pont I 
have no doubt If we abandon our treaty mghts with> Chima, and allow 
Chma to impose any duty it pleases, the whole of our present Indian 
revenue from the export of optum to China will be lost to India We 
sell, yearly, acertam quantity of Bengal opium’ at the highest price 
every additional rupee impgsed upon jit m China will involve aco 
respondmg reduction in the price paid for oprum in China, and suck 
a reduction in the Calcutta trade means an equivalent loss of Indian re- 
venue The Malwa trade in opium has been anything but a flounshing 
condition for some years , and its export has fallen off; any merease m 
the taxation m China must be met by a corresponding reduction in this 
country The destruction of the Malwa trade would be the most serious 
blow to the States which produce that opium, because opmm 18 ther 
most valuable crép On the other hand, the umposition of a higher rate 
of duty mto China would have no effect upon consumption of opum m 
China It would not affect the total duty upon Indian opimm, because 
Indian opium bears the highest duty ‘already imposed upon it, and m the 
caso of Malwa opium, Government would be forced to reduce the export 
duty m order to save loss Even if we were to assume that the Govern- 
ment ot India was prepared to see the Malwa opium trade extingmshed 
or reduced, any considerable consumption of oprum in China would not 
follow This opium has been largely displaced in Chima by indigenous 
opium and Persian opium, and its reduction will be accelerated by the 
quantity of Indian oprum exported In my opinion the financial effect of 
the Government of India doing away with the whole or the greater part 
of the Indian revenue deryved from the export of opium, would be of the 
most serious character Apart from the question of raising the revenue, 
which would lead to the destruction or serious reduction of one of the 
most valuable articles of export trade, which at present I can see no 
means of replacmg, 1t would have consequences upon the rate of 
exchange, which might prove disastrous at a time when we are attempting 
to introduce a gold standard into India The success of that measure 
depends very largely upon the proportion between Indian imports and 
exports, and any change which would tend to reduce exports may have 
serious consequences, It1s conceivable that the consumption of opium 
might be the cause of such evils as to make st possible m the interests of 
humanity and morality to-force us to wash our hands-of the whole busmess, 
but I deny that this 1s the case, I am a Civil Servant of thirty one years}~ 
standing, and have served in the Financial Department twenty one years. 
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I was a member of the Royal Commission upon gold and silver two years 

ago. I have made a special study of the Exchauge question, and 1 wish 

to give this Commugsion the most solemn warning of the consequences of 

destroying the opimmrevenue [can see no justification for measures in- 

volving such results, and I am confident that this measure would not pro- 

any of the benefits expected mm the case of China. My connection 

the Government of India w¥l come to g close before another week 1s 

, and I desire to place this my dehberate opinion upon record as the 

@htcome of the experience which, I think I am forced to say, 18 of its 
character, not surpassed by any livmg member of that service 

The President —It will be our duty carefully to weigh your state- 
ments and paper which, you may be assured, will receive our most careful 
consideration Speaking on the matter generally in relation to China, 
I suppose we are all of opmon that whatever our views may be of the 
history of those relations between England and China in the past, m the 
present those relations are governed by the resolution of the House of 
Commons, and the observations made by Sir J Fergusson Public 
opinion would never sanction any exercise of force on the part of 
the British Government to compel China to receive our opium That 
declaration is before the Chinese Government to act in such a way as 
they may think justified Any additional duty levied mm Chinese ports 
must inevitably lead to additional smuggling, and 1t would be exceptionally 
difficult to put a check upon smuggling if our mcrease of duty were to 
stimulate it 

Q—By Sir J Lyall —You have anticipated in your evidence most 
of the questions I had thought of askmg, but I will ask one or two 
upon small points If any savings m the Home tharges should be effected, 
uf there were any praticable things to be done which would cost money, 
and yet have urgent claims, the Indian revenue would be set free to afford 
the money wanted for canals, ralways, or for example, for reducing of the 
salt-tax ? 

A.—Nobody knows better than I do the claims upon the Govern- 
ment of India for very useful and good purposes and to an indefimte 
amotnttoo A great many'things are wanted which ought to be provided 
for of money was available. My whole career has been that of occupymg 
the important position of refusing to provide money for objects which are 
directly of importance, . 

Q —In the last letter to Lord Kimberley from the Anti-Opmm 
Society, which 18 said to represent the Pregent case of the Society, it 18 
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said that the suppression of the opium trade with China would, in all 
probabihty, have a beneficial effect upon silver and exchange, by putting an 
end to the drain of silver from China, to a certain extent, thereby enabling 
the Chinése to use silver in place of copper, and that 1t would thus check 
the depreciation of silver. Do you think there 1s any truth in this? 


A —I think there 1s no evidence of this at all. I have heard many 
strange arguments in connectfon with this currency question, but this m 
one of the strangest. 


Q.—You think 1t would have no effect, either good or bad ? 


A—I do snot see the connection between the two thmgs The 
consequence, as a lawyer would say, 1s too remote. 


Q —It 1s said in that letter that, xf the trade in opium were stopped, 
m all probabilty the frade m Indian productions of other kinds would 
be greatly increased ? 


A.—TI mmagine that, if the cultavation of the poppy were stopped im 
India, whether for export pr not, a great deal of land would not he 
fallow, but other crops would be put im, but nothing so valuable as the 
present oprum cultayation We export now ten millons worth of opium 
If these were stopped, we should either fail to pay our foreign debts to 
that amount, or export sombthing else I apprehend the way it would 
be brought about would be by the exchange falling till we exported some- 
thing more, and until our natural imports were reduced I know no other 
way of adjusting the accounts. Depend upon it exchange will fall very 
considerably. 


Q—By Mr Fanshawe.—I should like rather to clear up the posi- 
tion of the Government The resolution of the House of Commons, 
dated the 13th June, 1893, pressed upon the Government the continuance 
of ther policy to gradually diminish the cultivation of opm I should 
like to ask what 1s the Government policy at present as regards xts real 
objects and the hmits withm which such dimmution should be carned 


out, ‘ 


A—The policy of the Government of India in regard to opiam 
has varied somewhat from time to time socording to the views of Govern- 
ment members for the tame being. For a good many yeara past the pohcy 
in regard to internal consumption has been to raise taxation upon opium, as 
far as would be poamble, without mcreasing smuggling The object of the 
policy should be, I think, to raise a revenue and, at the same time, check 
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of opium from Bengal, the policy has been to sell about the same amount 
every year, neither diminishing nor mereasing This means thet the aver- 
age area would remain the same, rising or falling according to circums- 
tances I may also mention that the pohcy of Government has’ not been 
the same in every province, because in some provinces, as Burma and Assam, 
it 15 believed that opium was consumed to an excessive extent and in these 
vinces special restrictions were imposed,both by raising the rate of duty 
d limiting the number of shops I am not sure whether that-pohey has 
fhot been carned too far. As regards Malwa opium, the policy has been to 
fmpose as Ingh a duty as itcould bear, rasmg it and reducing it as found 
practicable It may be «question whether this resolution has nghtly 
described this pohcy, but the pohey has been what I have ‘stated 1t to be 


Q.—This great diminution 2s regards exports referred to 18 not ne- 
cessarily a part of the present policy of the Government 9 

A.-No, nor can I say that 1 has been in the past My attention 
has been called to a statement made m the “House of Commons by Mr 
W.H Smith I looked it up thie mornmg, and found that he had des- 
oribed the policy as the pohcy of the Home Government, I was not aware 
that was the policy of the Home Government until, that statement was 
made, and the policy here has been what I have stated 1t to be I may say 
that from personal knowledge 

Q—By Mr Mowbray —Amongst the subjects referred to the Com- 
mission 1s the amount of compensation payable to Native States I do 
not thik you have given us any estimate of what they may have to 
receive. Does 1t mean Native States alone or cultivators ? 

A.—lI suppose it refers generally to both , but the serious amount ot 
compenestion would be the compensation payable to Native States and 
ther inhabitants As you have no night to stop ther cultivation of 
opium, their umount of compensation would Be a matter of bargain with 
those States. It would be alarge amount, but I can’t say whet the 
amount of compensation would be, nor what the States would accept 
Opium is grown in a great many Native States, even in States of which 
I do not know the names It gvuld amount to crores al Tupees 

@ —Do you consider that will be also compensation payable 
cultivators, some of them cultivators of the Governmént of India, ded 
prived of that method of using these lands ? 

A—This is very much a question of fact If these cultivators and 
landowners from whom they hold land lose ther profits and rents, I 
suppose it would be a question whether they ought not to be egmpensated, 
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If the loss was smal], 1t would not be necessary; but if the loss was 
serious, something would have to be done for them I could not 
give you any estimates of possible amounts, but I do n8t think 1t would 
be anything hke that payable to Native States 

Q—lI believe there are other products of, the poppy besides the 
actual drug ? i 

A —Yes, poppy seed 1s o# consideraBle value It is a good de 
exported, and a good deal used im this country 

Q—Another point 1s the cost of the necessary preventive measnres 
Assummng that 1t would be 1mpossible to prohibit the ‘gtowth in Native 
States, that the Government would have a right to prohibit the growth 
m Bntish India for some of the people of India, do you think it would 
be possible, with fhe resources of the Government of India, to stop the 
export trade to China or elsewhere ? 

A —I think a good deal could be done in the direction of+ stopping 
the very large exports to Chia, because opmm 1s sent m such large 
quantities, and it would haye to go flown the sea coast I thmnk in this 
way the exports could be practically stopped , but the whole resources of 
the Government would be unable to prevent smugglng from Native 
States into British India Some of the small Native States are m 
half-a-dozen scattered places, and the extent of boundary between Native 
States and British India must be some thousands of miles in extent 
The prevention of smuggling mwto British India 1s beyond the resources 
of the Government 

Q—Sometime ago a Commission, assembled on this particular 
question, referred to the cost of necessary preventive measures ? 

A—TI thnk I can give you no estimates of what it might be, but 
you would require a large army of preventive officers, and when you had 
got that army you would not prevent smugghng even then 

Q—In regard to any possible alterations wn the monopoly system 
of Bengal, I beheve you have m the Punjab, apparently not to a very 
great extent, an acreage duty ? 

A —Yes there 1s; there 1s a . growth of poppy and *an 

oe levied Lipon ‘at. 

Q —Has” the experiment been tmed upon a large *scale so as to 

‘enable you to speak with any certainty upon the effect ? 

A—I think it is a peculiarity of the Panjab, and circumstances 
there are totally different to what they are m Bengal ,° but I am inchned 
to think ‘that’ the amount of tax imposed upon opium by that duty 1s 
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Wery touch smaller than what 1s levied upon opum grown in Bengal 
Other officers will be able to give you more accurate mfurmation on the 
Q—By Mr. Wilson, :—Do I understand you to say that the 
licy of the Government of India 1s pretty much the same as that de- 
in the House of Commons by the late Mr W H Smuth, the 

ler of the House. © ° 


A —I said that the policy of the Government of India 1s that which 
I have explamed m my answers It may be a question whether that 
policy is correctly-described in the Resolution speaking of the Indian 
Government I should not say that it would be the pohay of the Govern- 
ment of India and I am not aware that it is the policy of the Home 
Government. I don’t know whether your attention has been called to the 
question asked in the House of Commons subsequently on the 28rd 
Apnl 1898 by Mr. Maclean,—“I beg to ask the Under-Secretary of 
State for India whether the India Office has any evidence to show that 
the recent reduction in the area of poppy cultivation mm Bengal 1s due to 
the intention of the Government of India to do away with the oprum 
revenue httle by little, and not to the commercial necessity for reducing 
production in order to keep at the price in face of the increasing com- 
petition of oprum grown in Chia, and whether the pohcy of the 
Government of India with regard to this source of revenue 18 correctly 
expressed by Sir David Barbour, the Indian Finance Mimster, who in 
introducing his Budget for the year 1891-2 said -—‘ The opium revenue 
has no doubt fallen largely, and at this moment there are no indications 
of a recovery. On the other hand the fall up to date has been discount- 
‘ed, and provision made to meet the consequent loss of revenue As the 
fall has been so great we may fairly hope that for the present we have 
seen the worst?’ And the answer to that question was— The reason 
given for the reduction of the area of poppy cultivation in Bengal 1s 
that the reserve stock of opium had become unduly large The statements 
of Sir David Barbour no doubt do correctly express the policy of the 
Government of India.” The reason for that was that we had very good 
erops for a number of years, and awonsiderable stock of oprum accumulated , 
therefore it was not necessary that the usual area should be brought under 
cultivation. That answer was given by Sir John Gorst ont of my financial 
statement, and it nghtly expresses the policy of the Government, of India. 

Q.—tThe fact then was that Mr. W. H. Smith was scarcely correct 
as to the policy of tht Government of India when he made that statement 
im the House of Commons. , 
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A —I think some allowance must be made for him: he was not the 
Secretary of State for Indie, It 1s « very large country, with many Pro- 
vinoes, inhabited by a great many races, and a great many complicated 
questions connected with the admimstration, and it is not to be wond 
at that even the members of the Government at héme should not be co 
pletely informed on every practical questipn. ‘ 

Q—May I direct you to the language of Sir James Fergussod 
when in the same debate and representing the India Office, he used these , 
words—‘T freely admit that the Government of India have never denied 
that 1t would be very desirable to reduce the production of opium, they 
have diminished the number of licenses and the area m ‘which poppy is 
grown by about 10,000 acres ” 
~~ A.—As a statement of fact that 1s correct enough, but it was shown 
in the answer of Sir John Gorst that the area of cultivation was reduced 
because we had a large stock of oprum in hand, and therefore to keep up 
the quantity required it was not necessary to put the usual area under 
enltivation When there hate been bad crops the area 1s increased 

Q—Taking the statement of Sir James Fergusson to represent 
the India Office, and the statement made by Mr W H Sumth, who was 
the leader of the House of Commons for many years would really mean 

A.—I cannot say what the mumpression of the House of Commons 
might be, but I beheve that on many occasions many inaccurate impres- 
sions have been conveyed to that House —( A laugh ) 

Q—Then on the question of fact Is 1t quite correct as a question 
of fact to say that the area under cultivation has fallen 100,000 acres? 
I find that the area under cultivation in 1890-91, was about 500,000 
acres. Taking ten years before; that 1s, m 1880-81, 1 was 536,000 
acres, so that takmg ¢he difference in ten years, 1t was 36,000 acres 
and not 100,000 = + 

A.—That corroborates my statement that maccurate observations are 
sometimes made in the House of Commons I don’t think there 1s nmch 
difference Bmntof late years the area under cultivation has rather fallen 
off In 1892-98 it was 456,000 acres I think the fluctuations are not 
due to any special pohcy bat for two or three years we have avoided any 
increase of cultivation, because we were liable to be attacked m the House 
of Commgns 

Q.—In the same book there is a statement as to the average pro- 
duction of opinm per beegah The general result goes to show that the 
produce has gradually fallen off, 
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A.—That 1s @ question which was very much discussed a good many 
years ago About twenty years ago there was a considerable falling 
of in the production, and 1t was thought that the soil would not produce 

same quantity ag before, that 1t had deteriorated m quality. But just 

1 that time a change m the seasons took place and the produce 

e very large and we had a series of very. good years Recently, 
ever, there has been a series ‘of very bad years, but 1t would be wrong 
@ base any conlusion upon the result of a few years 

Q —Before the Indian Finance Comunttee in 1871 Sir Cecil Beadon 
was usked whether the action of the Government had been, while encoura- 
ging the uve of opium im other countries, to discourage the ‘use of it among 
their own subjects He answered “Certamly” Would you agree with 
that ? . 

A —If you hmut the production by saying 1t shall unly be sold in a 
certain area, and impose a high rate of duty, and only allow it to be sold 
in a hmited number of shops, you distinctly discourage the consumption 

Q —He was asked what was the reason und he said, “The object of 
the Governntent was a fiscal object , to get as much revenue out of opium 
as it possibly could He was asked whether it was indifferent to the 
Government whether the opium was consumed by the Chinese or by their 
own subjects. He said, Not quite The profit upon opium for exporta- 
tion 1s very much greater than the largest profit which we obtam from 
opium sold to our own people ” 

A —Certamly, in a large number of places the profit on opium gold for 
mternal consumption 1s greater than the profit derived from opium sold 
for exportation. The profit on a seer of opum sold im Bombay 1s much 
greater than the profit ona seer of opium exported to China I may 
mention that the rate of duty on op1um for internal consumption vanes m 
different Provinces In some Provinces the “consumption 18 compara- 
tively small and in others there are great facilities for smugglhng In these 
cases we don’t umpose so high a rate of duty, as m Burma and Assam 

By the President Q —In, Burma you have decided to put a 
restriction upon the sale of opr 


A—It has been decided (§Mt the consumption of opium by Natives 
of Burma shodld be absolutely hibited, making allowance for those 
who have been accustomed to use 1 in the past, 

By Mr Wilson. Q—Then Sir Cecil Beadon was asked, ° “But it 
has been the wish of*the Government not to encourage the consumption 
of opium among ther own subjects,” He answered, “T do not think that 
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the consideration has had much weight with the Government as far as I 
know. I think their object has been to get as much, revenue out of the 
consumption of opium as they possibly can 

“And the Government would have been quite ready to see it 
consumed by their subjects as well as by the Chinese? 

“T do not thmk the Government have ever regarded the subjec 
in that pomt of view, and enfleavoured to get as much revenue out of 1 
as they possibly could?” 

A,—Suir Ceeil Beadon had no doubt the means of knowing what the 
policy of the Government was at that time, but that rofers to a state 
of thmgs long past His evidence refers to what took place about the 
year 1860, but in the past few years and especially at present the pomt 
looked at was not exclugvely the raismg of revenue At the same time 
if that was the only pomt looked at 1t must be remembered that the 
raising of revenue had also the effect of checking the consumption It 
does not stimulate consumption But Iam imelined to agree mth Sir 
Cecil Beadon as regards the policy “of the Government a great many 
years ago, that they looked only to the raising of revenue, and the pomt 
was not raised whether the raising of revenue checked the consumption 

Q—Then he was asked ‘Therefore you may say generally that 
your sales of oprum in India as well as m China are adjusted to obtam 
the utmost revenue possible?” And he said “Yes” Probably your 
answer would be the same? 


A —I should say decidedly, speaking of the present, that our deure 
1g to obtain a maximum of revenue from the opruam consumed m India, but 
1t would bé incorrect to say that would be the only consideration either as 
regards India or China As regards India we do take special measures 
where the consumption 1s believed to be excessive I am not sure whether 
those measures have not been carried too far, but they have been adopted 
in deference to Enghsh public opmmion As regards China, the question 
of the revenue derived from the export of opmum being under discussion aud 
very strongly attacked by men whose ppinions are entitled to weight, we 
have by force of circumstances grown = the same quantity of opium 


every year We have not very largelz increased the revenue afid have 


adopted a middle course, rather preserving the status quo, 


Q —In reply to the question : “TI understand you to say that opium 
18 grown '1n India simply for the revenue,” the answer given by Sir Ceril 
Beadon was that the Government only required the opum a8 a means of 
obtaining revenue, Another question was, ‘If they could obtam more 
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revenue by doubhng the cultivation they would adopt it, and would not 
be deterred by the effect 1+ might produce;” and the answer was 
‘Probably not.” 
A Bir Cecil Beadon no doubt had knowledge of matters of which 
‘she had knowledge, buf I can say confidently that no considerations of re- 
“venue at the present time woud induce the Government of India to 
ttempt to double the cultivation of opm, and if they attempted to do it 
¢ British Government, that 1s, the India office, would have prevented 1t, 
nd Parliament would not have allowed it One would never dream 
of doing it. ; 
Q—Yon referred to the net revenue from opium as being 
Rx, 5,000,000 Are you aware of the statement made in the House of 
Commons by Mr Russell, the Under Secretar} m Inds, that that sum 
was not likely to be realized by Rx 600,000? 
A—It 18 doubtful whether we shall get that revenue this year It 
may be less, but may be more in the present year, but the amount I 
would expect 13 Rx 5,000,000 You may get a milion or two milhons, 
but five millions 1s a fair estimate It may be somewhat less this year 


Q—You said in your statement that yon would probably export 
Rx. 600,000 less this year 

A.—When the estimate was made we expected a good crop and 
rather higher pees The crop proved a bad one and as a consequence 
we have had to pay less for it, probably there will bea saving of 
Rx. 400,000 or Rx 5,000,000 On the hand when the price of silver 
falls we lose Rx 130,000 or Rx 140,000 But you may take the reve- 
nue at Rx 5. ,000,000 which I think is rather a low estimate 

—Are you aware that the Anti-Opium Society have advocated the 

payment of the deficit by England 

A—I should say that if measures are taken which would do away 
with the opium revenue to any material extent I really think England 
would have to pay. I myself not recommend the abolition of the 
production of opium even if E would pay the whole 

Q.—Are gou aware that that 1s 8 part of the programme of the 
Anti-opium party. 

A.—I know that there are members of Anti-opium party who are 
in favour of Engla:fti making good the logs to the India govenues, but 
I canxiot sey what the policy of the party is as a party. 
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Q—In May 1891, Sir Joseph Pease stated that in the House of 
Commons 

A —So far as England would make good the loss, so far the financial 
objection falls to the ground, I mean so far as the loss would be made 
good permanently . 

Q—By Mr Pease ‘—The revenue of the jast two years does n 
actually represent the returns of the past year, because there has been a 
considerable reduction of stocks 7 

A—There has been a considerable, reduction m,stock We have 
no reserve now 


Q—In 1888-89, there was a very considerable reduction of area 
under cultivation ? 


A —Yes there was. e 


Q —Was any compensation given to the cultivators ? 


A —There was a reduction m cultivation, whether or not heenses 
were refused I cannot say? but I have not heard of any compensation 
No one would think of proposing compensation My belief 1s that the 
reduction was made under the orders of the Government of India If I 
had been in India I should have recommended that the area of cultivation 
should not have been diminished 


Q—You mentioned that there 13 a very considerable revenue denved 
from opium by the Native States , can you give any figures ? 

A —TI could not give them myself, 1t 1s very difficult to prepare 
these figures, but we are preparing them I thmk they raise the 
revenue mainly by chargmg very igh rent upon lands given up to opium 
cultivation You will find great difficulty in getting accurate figures 

Q—The crops are grown upon lands belonging to the Government’ 

A —The land system here 1s different to what it 18 m England I 
fancy all the land in those States belongs to the Government in theory , 
but the cultivators have certain nghts % 

Q—Have you any information ip to the revenue dertved by 
China? o 

A.—The revenue derived by the Chinese Government from the im- 
port 1s very considerable. They charge thirty taels as import duty and 


erghty taels ag gousolidated lekin duty I have always understood that 
they get a r reyeuue from the imports of Indian opium than from 
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Native grown opium, and I have further understood that they have a 
difficulty in getting mto ther own hands the revenue collected on the 
opium grown in China, because the money has to pass through the hands 
of the local Goyernments and they appropriate as much as they can for 
[ purposes of their own provinces 


. 


By Mr, Fanshawe. Q—Do you think 1¢ the nght pohcy of the 
overnment to discourage the cénsumption' of opium! 


A —It is nght to discourage, to a reasonable extent, any immoder- 
ote use of 1¢ = 1¢ 18 a drug hable to great abuse. 


Q—Do you think that m the past the Government of India looked 
upon it in the past entirely as a matter of revenue 


‘A—I understand Mr Wilson’s question to refer to the state of 
things disclosed in the evidenge of Sir Cecil Beadon Sir Cecil Beadon 
was an officer who had special means of knowing, and I apprehend his 
answers as regards opium were correct , but it 15 certamly the case that 
the moderate and beneficial use of @pium has been brought to the notice 
of the Government im recent years Formerly 1 do not think the case was 
enquired into , and I must say that until two or three years ago, I myselt 
was not aware to what eatent opium was consumed in moderation, or 
noticed its beneficyl effects I have been surprised, since enquiries were 
made on that score, at the mass of evidence to show that its effects are 
beneficial when used in moderation Every branch of the subject has 
received attention during the last tew years 


Q.—It has not been left out of mght altogether ? 


. A—yYes, but like other Europeans, started with a very decided 
prejudice agamst opium When TI came to the country, I, like many 
others, looked with prejudice against opium as one of the evils of the 
country, and I have fairly come to the conclusion now that the evils 
have been greatly exaggerated But that there are evils attending its 
immoderate use I do not deny 


Q—By Si James Lyall.—In answer to Mr. Wilson im reference 
to Sir Cecil Beadon’s evidence, you admit, that probably Sir Cecil Beadon 
correctly described the pohcy which existed down to about 1860 Sir 
Cecil Beadon’s evidence I suppose was confined to Bengal, but my recollec- 
tion 1s distinct that in the Exqse Manuals which are published in Northern 
India under the name of Thomason’s Directions ¢o collectors, and im the‘ 
circulars which were issued by the Punjab and North-Western Provin- 
ces Governments long before 1860, the moral obligations of managing the 
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internal sale and consumption of opium were plainly asserted. Have 
you ever had occasion to refer to that manual ? ° 


A.—I have never had occasion to refer to it, I think Sir Oocil Bea- 
don's experiences would be mainly confined to Bengal; but in so far as; 
he spoke of matters commg under his own observation, his evidence 1s ag ' 
good as that of any other persén But i 18 most improbable that he 
could speak with authority as regardsthe North-Western Provinces or the 


Punjab. So far as his personal experiences went there can be no bottet 
authority . 


Hvidenve Tendered by Surgeon-Major General Rice. 


Surgeon-Major-Geneial Rice was then called tie examination bemg 


led by Sir Wilham Robefts The followmg 1s the abstract presented by 
hm — . 


1 have been a member of the Indian Medical Service, Bengal 
Establishment, for thirty-seven years,edurmg thirty years of which I have 
been employed as a Civil Surgeon m the Central Provinces, and for 
about twenty-eight years mm medical charge of Distmct and Central 
Jails—of the latter for twenty-two years, durmg three or four years 
ot the time I was also supermtendent of one or the other kind of jail 


It was alwayg my duty to examme into the state of health of 
every prisoner on his coming into the jail and when he was dischargede 
IT estamate that about 1,300 or 1,400 prisoners passed through the jal 
every year on an average Jor the twenty-two years that I was m 
medical charge of a Central Jail, 1t was occupied by long-term prisoners 
from eight civil distncts In those days prisoners were transferred 
without any regard to the state of their health, so that I was deahng not 
only with the lowest kmd of cmminal classes, but with those in the worst 
possible state of health, for which with them the standimg means of 
relief was opium 


Bemg medical officer I was held responsible for any undue sickness 
and mortality that occurred, so that 1t became imperative on mee to 
appraise carefully the state of health of every prisoner on admussion, 
and by a personal exammation of everyone of them at leasteonce a week, 
to see how they kept their health daring their imprisonment So that 
d came, for a long series of years continuously, to be intimately acquainted 
with the health characteristics of a not mconsiderableebody of individuals 
who from ther mode of hfe are most prone to become addicted to the 
abuse of opium. 
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, it was an important part of my enquiries to ascertain the extent 
to which they werg so addicted for several reasons, but especially for one, 
namely, to enable me to determine the nature and extent of the labour 
, hich should be allotted to them m each case—a duty which m all cases 
"rested with me; and also to enable me to advise the magistrate as to 
degree of calpabihty attaching to a prisoner when he failed to perform 
full task awarded. From my genéral knowledge of the people, as 
pall as of these prisoners in particular, 1 became mmpresaed with the fact 
that, when deprived of Ine daily dose of opium, a man habituated even 
to the moderate ase of 1t would fail to complete ns full task, and mn 
consequence 1t devolved upon me to state whether I thought this occurred 
from the above deprivation 01 from a vicious perverseness in the individual. 

In common with tobacco, alcuhol, hemp dyugs, luxuries in diet, ete 
opium was forbidden as an article of ordinary use under, the pnson rule 

It 18 a fact, of which I have no doubt whatever, that never, from 
the very first years of my service, did I recommend opmm to be given 
to a prisoner as a special case im ‘the form in which he had used 1t when 
free. 

As far as I can estimate, I should say that m no more than two 
or three cases in the year were men imprisoned who were suffering from 
the abuse of opm, and im those cases 1 was able to satisfy myself that 
this abuse was owing to pre-existing disease 

In the Central Provinces, malarial fevers, with severe ague and dysen- 
tery and diarrhoa, are diseases with which the people are afflicted In 
these, muscular pains, nervous irmtabihty, grpimg, and tenesmus are 
common and persistent symptoms, causmg an amount of depression and 
inabihty to exert one’s self that can only be appreciated through actually 
suffering them. : 

It may, I thik, he safely stated that not ten per cent of the popula- 
tion all over India ever consult modical men of any nationality practismg 
the European system of medicine Not twenty per cent ever even see 
one. Practically, therefore, the great majonty of the population are 
beyond the reach of such advice The conseqwence 15 that either they 
consult hakeems or batde, who invariably administer opium for these tor- 
ments, or they, have discovered 1ts beneficial effects, and take 1t themselves. 
They soon have to take to it regularly, for these pams are ever present 
in one form or ancther, and senously hmder the people m their work. 
The effect m such cases 15 magical, a man, literally disabled from 
these ills, after a dose of a quarter or half grain of crude opium, 
in a few minutes begins to become a new man, and 18 able to do a 
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full day’s work. He knows that if he cannot do this he and his family 
must starve Even in Europeans who do not suffes anything hke the 
hardships and exposure natives do, this drug 1s often called for, and in my 
hands has been equally successful When the European gets well, he 
stops the drug, and, as the causes-of his ailments which obliged hm to! 
resort to it are in his case only occasional, he 1s not called upon to recur 
to the use of it so soon again Not so the native - he 1s always exposed 
to these causes, and the results never leave him, and as, for the reasons I 
have above stated, the use of op1um 18 the only rehef available, he must resort 
to 1t contimuously, or die prematurely of disease or starvation. Taken m 
small quantities—and, as a rule, 1¢ must be m small quantities, for opm 
1s dear and the native too poor to indulge in it unnecessanly—the mdivi- 
dual leads a healthful, aad if not a vigorous or robust hfe, certainly one m 
which he 1s enabled to maimtaim himself and lus family in tolerable pros- 
perity 

But a small percentage suffer so severely from the effects of the 
diseases I have named, that they must*resort to the drug in steadily in- 
creasing quanties, and I presume it 1s from those individuals that pictures 
of the injunous effects of opium are drawn 

But those who draw such pictures unconsciously exaggerate the 
effects of it on the great mass of the people through macquaintance with 
the purposes for which 1t 1s used, and the manner and extent to which 
it has come to be a daily necessity, just as tabacco 1s 

Without this remedy at ther hands, and readily accessible, the 
sufferings of the people would be very great Ag I have stated above, 
it may be accepted that medical rehef for the great bulk of the people 13 
non-existent, and I regard 1t as most providential that such a remedy as 
opium 18 within their reach 

The recollection 18 familar to me, of pnsonets declarng that mabilty 
to perform their allotted tasks was owing to thei being deprived of their 
small daily dole of opm It was also well recognised among the jail 
officials that, no matter how successful they may be in excluding tobacco, 
spits, or other forbidden articles, they were never sure of bemg able to 
keep opium out of the jail ; most people beheved that, owmg to its small 
bulk and the ease with which it could be concealed, 1t was constantly bemg 
smuggled in and was in free use among the prisoners ° 

In smghng out my experience among prisoners 1t must not be under- 
stood that experience lay altogether among persons of this class It 
should he reovlected that daring all the years named Bbove, I have had to 
deal with native infantry snd cavalry soldiers, pobcemen and some hun- 
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dreds of thousands of patients resortang to chantable hospitals and 
NSArIEs. 
My general experience with the latter classes confirmed me in my 
Apinions as to thg mode of use and effects of opium among the former. 

It should also ke recollected that there 1s a sort of popular idea 
mong Government officials of all classes and nationalities that any un- 
gual slackness or mactivity fn the performance of their duties or any 
ekness, the prominent sign of which was lethargy, on the part of ther 

subordinates, was due to the abuse of opium, or to an occasional debauch 
with it In consequence it was a common occurrence with me to have my 
attention directed to the possibilty of this beng the cause of the indivi- 
dual’s temporary mcapacity 

But the result of my enquires was just the reverse, the sluggish- 

ness was due to his mability from one cause or “another to procure his 
usual dose 

One reason I have for mentioning these details 1s to show what 

means I had, or was obliged to zesort to, of ascertamng the effects of 
opram on the people as it 1s used by the great mass of them 
Tf such use of it as they now resort to were even restricted only, 11 
would be productive of a considerable amount of suffermg asa conse- 
quence of residing in malanal tropical climates, for which I know of no 
other single remedy, of the nature of food, drink, or drugs that could be 
substituted for opm Qumine, besides beg expensive, 1s useful only 
in malanal fevers, and has little or no effect im relieving the torments of 
dysentery, diarrhoea, rheumatism, &c 

It will be noticed¥that I abstam altogether from defending the use 
of opium on the grounds that 1t 1s not nearly so demoralsing as alcohol, 
and that we should look at home as to the effects of the latter before 
going abroad to trouble ourselves with the former, on the maxim that 
“two wrongs will never make one mght ” Ido not look upon this as 
at alle satisfactory line of argument To me it appears that the fact of 
our not being able to prevent the abuse of alcohol 1s no reason at all why 
we should leave opium alone if it 1s anything hike so destructive, physical. 
ly and morally as it 1s represented to be 

I have seen it stated that the natives of India are much more toler- 

ant of the actien of opium than those of China or Upper Burmah I 
really beheve this 1s only a general popular notion, for which there are 
no substantial or rational grounds, except the one that Indians have been 
accustomed to opium, from time immemonal, and in their case a constitu- 
tional tolerance may have been developed. I have no experience with 
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Chinese, but I have had » goodly number of Barmans under my medical 
charge in jail and I did not perceive either more or lesg toleration of the 
drog when administered medicinally on thei part as compared with the 
Hindustam prisoners Besides, I have satisfied myself in my professions} 
practice that Europeans are more tolerant—é e, require larger doses of 
opum—than natives, bulk for bulk The former have acquired no toler? 
ance of 1¢ as a race, © ° : 

In tus connection it may not be amiss ifI mention that in the 
early years of my professional practice I learned that to produce the ful] 
beneficial medicinal effects of oprum, much larger doses of 1t were necessary 
than is laid down m books, or than were prescribed by my brother medica] 
officers in India As time and expenence gave confidence in this direc- 
tion, I became what may be called a fearless presember of the drug, 
doubtless timid persons would desembe me as a reckless one But thi 
never deterred me, it was sufficient encouragement to me that my 
patients got well of their diarrhoea and dysentery within short periods 
My practice lay im districts where these bowel-complamts are yearly very 
prevalent and very fatal, bemg especially harmful to young European 
children They occurred mostly in the ramy season—a time when, the 
mvers bemg im flood, there was no getting away from them for change of 
chmate as can be done now with so much facility m these days of 
railways . 

I enter into these otherwise trivial details m order to convey some 
idea of the extent to which I became familar with the various uses and 
effects of oprum, and of the yeoman’s service 1t did me during thirty years 
of extensive professional practice . 

Examined by Sir Wilham Roberts stated as follows It was my 
duty to examine into the health of the prisoners directly they were taken 
into the jail The average*number passing through the jail im the course of 
a year would be about 1,300 or 1,400 The prisoners were mostly of the 
criminal classes , they were a not mconsiderable body of wdividuals who 
generally suffered from the effects of a malarial and tropical chmate and 
resorted to the takufy of small quantities of opium as 4 rebef from ther 
suffermgs My experience was almost entirely confined to the Cefftral 
Provinces, but during the last six or seven years my experience has 
extended beyond these Provinces I beheve that not mor@ than ten per 
cent of the population all over Indsa ever consult medical men of any 
nationahty practising the European system of medicue, and although 
there are a number of dispensaries scattered all ovér the country I think 
I am right m saymmg that not twenty per cent ever even see such 4 
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‘medical man ; practically therefore the great majority of the population 

are beyond the reach of such advice. The consequenge is that they either 

ponsult Aakime or bards who invanably administer small quantities of 

for the torments the people suffer from diseases caused by the 

of malaria or ‘they have discovered its beneficial effects and take 

themselves The effect in sych cases is magical It enables them 

do s good day’s work; if he cannot get the opium he knows that he 

his family must starve. Even among Europeans who do not suffer 

amy thing hke the hardships and exposure natives do, this drug is often 

walled for and in my hands has been equally successful The nataves of 

the malanal districts in the Central Provinces probably take abont half 

a gran of crude opm atatime It1s taken in a solid form called 

muddut. I cannot say how often they take it daly, but I have never 

geen one of these men under the mfluence of opmm Ia these remarks I 

am dealing with the bulk of the people, the poor, but a small percentage 
suffer so severely that they take oprum in increasing quantities 

e 


Q.—Is 1t your suggestion that the diseases yon mention increase m 
gome patients mm spite of the taking of small quantities of opm and 
therefore they take 1 more and more 

A—Yes 

Q.—Is it your suggestion that if they do not merease the doses they 
would be mn a distinctly worse plight. 


A—Yes 

Q.—So the disease would still go on from bad to worse, but the 
symptoms are not the symptoms from the effects of opmm, but of the 
disease. 

A.—Yes; that is my expenence, 

Q.—You have no experience of people who have contracted the 
opium habit except the people who suffer from disease caused by the effects 
of malarna among perfectly healthy people 7 

*A.—I would not refer to people who suffer from the effects of malaria 
3s unhealthy people. There 1s no native of India who does not some time 
or other suffer from malarial fever. 

Q.—Have you been to Rajputane ? 

: A—No I speak of Ondh and the Central Provinses, which aro 

very malarial provinoss, where the people suffer from malarial fevers, a 

t | dysentary and rheumatism 


‘ 
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By Mr Fanshawe. Q.—You are aware that Government quinine 
1s sold all over the country m five grain doses for one spice. 

A.—The price charged is a good deal beyond the means of the 
people. To effect a cure five grain doses of quinine must be taken three o; 
four times @ day for four days, and then single doses for eight or ten da: 
after ° ° 

Q—Awm I to understand that an effective doses of opium is cheaper 
than an effective dose of quinine? 


A.—Yes , because I have an idea that a good deal of the opium 
that 1s taken has not paid duty and therefore they get 1t cheap 


By Sir Wilham Roberts. Q—Among soldiers have you had 
medical charge of Sikh regiments ? 


A—No ° 
Q— Have you ever noticed that opm has the same effect on 
soldiers as on prisoners ‘ ® L 


A —Yes, but it has a secondary effect.asa stimulant The want 
of a dose 1s more severely felt then the want of tobacco or alcohol 


Q —Have you known prisoners who have the opm habit unable 
to periorm their tasks from Want of their customary stimulants ? 

A—Itis very uncertam It would be conjectural. 1 have no 
recollection of any thing to that effect 

Q.—You have not known men to recover from the habit of opm 
taking After what time would a man recover ? ; 

A —It would be different in different Provinces One would recover 
after a week , another would take a fortnight I would never be certam 
that a man was not getting his regular dose of opm The improve- 
ment would probably be from the effect of regular diet and mode of hving. 

Q —As far as your experience goes 1s oprum taken 1 such quanti- 
ties that the people who take it suffer from the effects of the opium as 
well as from the fever for which they take it ? 

A.—Only in a few cases among prisoners; not the gqneral body. 


+ @Q.—You are aware that the dose you mention 1s very small as com- 
pared with the doses taken by many oprum eaters ? 


«' A—Yes, but they take it several times a day, * amounting probably 
to five grains a day I have no personal knowledge of it. 


ee 
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‘*"Q—You must draw a distinction between the use of opium in 
vertain districts where 1t 1s taken merely medicinally and in cases where 
& is used asa stimulant. Am I to assume that you have no experience 
the use of opium taken as a stimulant when taken by healthy persons ? 
A.—I have said that in wy experience it 18 taken to check or prevent 

ose pains and aches which are attendant ypon malarial diseases. 


Q—You say Europeans require larger doses than Natives to 
produce the same medical effect ? 

A—Yes. What I mean to say 1s that to produce the same 
medicinal effect you would have to give a larger quantity to Huropeans 
than to Natives. It however may be answered that that 1s because the 
European is not accustomed to the habit I mean the Europeans have 
not the same toleration for opium that Natives have although they require 
larger doses to produce the same effect. It may be answered to me that 
Europeans have acquired a toleration, but Europeans don’t acqmre a 
toleration. The point 1s that they require lager doses to produce 
the same effect, and this cAnnot he said to be any toleration of 1t So also 
the Chinese may be said to have no toleration The point I wish to show 18 
that the Indian 1s not more tolerant to opium than the Chmaman or 
German. 

Q—Your experience of opium has been more or less medical in 
malaria , 16 18 connected almost entirely with its effects from malaria ? 
A—I béeheve this mduces the people to take 1t There 1s another 
fact—the habit of mothers amongst the poorer classes giving little bits of 
opium to ther children when they have to leave them to go about their 
household duties These small pills keep them qmet when conducting 
their business, aud probably they then acqmre the habit The amount 
given is about the one-eighth of a gram ofopium This opium 1s 
targely adulterated with foreign substances 
*  Q—By Mr Pease —There is no more necessity for the Indian 
anioking opium than the Chmese ? 
, A.—A greater necessity 
Q—They are more susceptible to the fluence of opium—smaller’ 
:doses produce the ame effect ? 
: A.—Yes, where taken medicinally. 
F a Mr, Wilson. Q.—I notice that you have expressed a certain 
a of disagreenaytt with some of your professional brethren in your 
with régard t the use of opium. Dots that difference of 


opinion tontinue ? 


° 
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A.—TI cannot say that I have spoken to my professional brethren 
on that point. I do not think I have any experience which would justify my 
giving an answer one way or the other. I have ndt made enquines ; 
but 1t 18 a curious fact that one medical officer speaking to me yesterday, ; 
mentioned that he alao had found it necessary to produce larger ran 


> 


of opmum in this country than were prescribed or laid down in the ph 
macopola ° ® ‘ 
Q.—By Sir William Roberts :—Where was his experience gathered ? i 
A.—He wag in Calcutta chiefly. ; 
Q—By Mr. Wilson: Do you know Russell’s’ book on malaria 
which relates particularly to Assam ? 
A.—TI have heard of the book, but have not read it. I have never 
deen in Assam, . 


Q.—By Mre Wilson: Mr Rryssell uses this language: “The opi- 
um eater enjoys considerable immunity from malarial affections in the early 
stage—~the first few years of indulgence in the habit before the organic vis- 
ceral changes are set up, and the general shattering of constitution results, 
which prematurely break down the consumer of opium, and render him an 
easy prey to diseases of every kind’? 


A.—My experience does not comeide with that. In my opinion the 
disease from which the man.snffered arose from other causes—from 
chmatic causes in spite of the opium. 

Q.—Then Mr. Russell deals with prisoners in jail. He says—“No 
work can be got out of a long confirmed opium-eater. He can digest 
nothing but hght food—muilk or soups. On ordinary diet he suffers from 
diarrhcea, tending to rapidly run to dysentery. His system has very 
shght heat making power, he 1s extremely susceptible to any changes of 
temperature, and cannotcstand cold, he thus 1s specially liable to both 
chest and bowel disorders.” 


A.—I have no experience of that in the Central Provinces. 

Q—Mr Russell further says—‘The emaciation of the opium- 
eater is characteristic and extreme. Eventually after haying besq 
source of infinity care, after repeated courses of medical and dietary 
treatment, after having caused large expenditure in sick diet, extras, 
ete, he perishes, usually of a chest or bowel disorder, or, perhaps, 
from practical starvation from eventual inability to digest any land 
of food, even the lightest and most delicate"—My experience in the 
two or three cases per annum which I have mentioned always enabled me 
no detect the disease as the cause of death, and not the, #piam habit, 

ih 
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The disease went on and pfogressed to a fatal issue in spite of the tse or 
abuse of opm. It was the disease that killed the man, and not the 
epium. I differ from the conclusions drawn in that book. 


.  Q.—By Mr. Wilson —Farther on itis said‘ “The observations of 

eral surgeons, of extensive experience in opium-eating regions, confirm 

e popular belief that the opium-eater, in the early stages of the habit, 

@ as yet not constitutionally froken, by‘its long contmuance does, as 

‘matter of fact, enjoy considerable immunity from malanal affections. 

+ It would appear from the whole tenor of this that Mr, Russell thinks 

“that in the earliar years of a man it affords some relief, but that after- 

wards 1t breaks him down, and I take 1t leaves his later state worse than 
the first ? 

A—He and I are im agreement, until the disease has so far made 
progress that the man gets worse and dies in spite of fhe opium. I say 
the man dies from the disease * He says he dies from the op1um, 

Q.—By Mr. Handas Veharidas—you say that these people were 
not allowed to have opium in jail? ° ° 

A.—No, 1t is prohibited in jails. 

Q.—You have to give something instead. 

A—No, except in the cases of two or three men whom I found 
extremely weak and suffermg from the abuse of opium, and then it was 
admmustered indirectly. 

Q.—When they got md of the habit were they as healthy and as 
strong. 

A.—They were not so healthy and strong, because they were 
suffering from the effects of previous disease I was also never 
sure that they were not getting oprum surreptitiously from the prison 
warders, There was always a general suspicion that opium was beng 
surreptitiously yntroduced into the jails. 

Q—By Mr. Fanshawe -—You have spoken of malanal districts, 
and I think you were mn eight districts * was it a wrong impression you 
formed that these distncts wore in the condition of ordinary disticts in 
Bengal. 

A.—I was referring to the eight districts from which prisoners were 
transferred to jails. The whole of the districts were malamal—ordinary 
malanal districts. 

Q.—Has it been in your experience that opinm-eaters who hve in 
them are in the habit of increasing their dose of opium, 
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A.—I have not sufficient experience of the quantity they take te 
enable me to answer. It 18 generally understood that they have to m- 
crease the dose; but whether they do so or not I do not know. 


Q.—Yon state as the result of your own experience that the moder- 
ate use of opium amongst the people generally, is well-established and 
rgeneal 

A —Yes, that 1s my meaniag; the nfoderate habit of eatmg oprum 
1s very generally well estabhshed. 


Q.—By Sir James Lyall —You have had great admmustrative expen- 
ence Opium 1s greatly used, you said, as a medicine , tan you conceive 
any practical system whereby oprum could be provided at moderate sates 
for medical purposes without facilities for allowmg its use as a stimulant 
or toxicant. Can you conceive it? 


A—As far asthe medical department stands at present, it 1s un- 
practicable The agency 1s not sufficiently extensive. The police agency 
would be untrustworthy, the temptation to sell opium would be tos 
great 

Q.—By Mr Wilson ‘-—There has been some evidence that opium 1» 
taken for the purpose of stumulating sexual passion. Do you know any- 
thing of that? 


A —I have no personal knoWledge of that, A man in my position 
18 not hkely to go into results of that sort as regards the use of opium for 
stimulating or intoxicating. I have heard it talked of but I have had on 
eXperience 


Q.—By the Maharaja of Darbhunga :—You have said that one 
of the reasons why people take opium 1s that Aatems and kobirages are in 
the habit of prescnbing opiam for diarrhoea andidysentery ; and also because 
you consider it 18 the cheayest thing, but are not there other medicines 
they prescrbe—don’t they, in cases of diarrhoa and dysentery, prescrihe 
vegetable medicines other than opium. 

A.—Undonbtedly, they prescribe them largely—bael frat, kino, 
eatechu. Bael is very popular but not so efficacious as oprum. 

The commission here adjourned for the day. 
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Bishop Thoburn’s 


The Rev. J.M. Thoburn, DD exammed, stated, in answer a 
questions by the President, as follows -—I am a missionary, and am at 
present Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church ,in India and 
Malaysia I have been thirty-four years in the East, and have personal 
experience in almost all parts of India My present duty 1s to supenn- 
tend all the Methodist Churches m the Indian Empire We have 
missions among thirteen different races, and I am expected to visit all 
these every year, aifd I have therefore had a very wide field of observation. 
We have a large number of Natives under our supervision, about 50,000, 
chiefly in Northern India, but we have some of all these races In my 
early life in India, I spent a great deal of tune among villagers, and had 
opportunities of ascertainmg their views on public questions, and I am 
convinced that the habit of opium~-eating 15 a very great eyl, but not a9 
much in villages as in towns I have had opportunities of comparing 
Indian Natives with the Chineso'in Singapore and Penang, and in every 
place I regard the oprum habit as a very bad habit and very deleterious to 
those who indulge m xt ; but 2t 1s very much more mischievous among 
the Chinese than among the Natives of India The opmm habit 1s worse 
mm Rajputana than in Rohilkund; whilst in Kumaon and Garhwal and many 
other parts of India 1t 1s not used at all. The physical condition of the. 
people of the Punjab 1s very satisfactory when they are not under the effect 
of this or any other pernigious habit ; they are a finer race naturally than 
the people m many other parts of India. The lower classes of Rayputana 
are an inferior set of men The opmm habit 1s certainly more prevalent 
among the lower classes than among men of the superior classes. There 
18 very great difference m the hold the opmm habit has upon different, 
persons ; some can give it up without much trouble, with others wes ¥ 
nearly impossible, I have been told by intelhgent Chinamen that 1t haa\ 
a peculiar hold upon those of their countrymen who indulgean the habit , 
it hag « fascination for them, and they cannot give it"up without extreme 
sufferng. It would be difficult to form an estimate of the proportion 
of the population who indulge m the habit temperatgly, and those who 
take it m excess; but, as a general rule, you can tell a man who takes 

= 
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‘opium in excess by his countenance Speaking roughly, I would say that, 
among those who are in a position to get it, about one-half use it in 
excess , among others, about one-tenth. Habitual consumers of opm 
among the poor expend about onc-eighth of their earnings, which, asa 
immum, would mean, say, one pice; the maximum, to a man of the 
aring class, would be about four pice, the earnings of that class 
ging from eight to twelve pice a day « At the lowest, a man spends 
at one-eighth, at the highest, from one-third to one-half It is very 
n for them to spend one-half, and as the nghest of the class earn 
tt twelve pice, it follows that their children suffer from insufficiency 
food. There are some forty or fifty milhons of people m India who 
have insufficient food as it 1s, and sf one-third of a labourer’s income 1s 
taken for indulgence m the opram habit, 1t follows that xt must cauge 
sufferng among ther children TI think the worst of the evil 1s that it 
is the cause of the starvation of millions of children® This apphes to 
Rajputana more particular! , to my certain “knowledge, and it 1s much 
the same among the poorer classes in the Punjab The classes which 
are called the “depressed classes” are tMe same in all parts of the 
empire ; 

Q—Can you give a general view as to your expenence as to the 
results of the opium habit physically, mentally, and morally 7 


A —Physically, where opium 1s used at all to excess, 1t undoubtedly 
weakens the constitution after a very few' years It differs, however, in 
individnals ; some may take it fo. many years without much apparent 
harm ; but, if you take fifty confirmed opium smokers, you would find 
that forty were physically affected , they show it ataglance With 

"yegard to those who eat opium, the effects are not so bad; there is a 
great difference between eating opm and smokmg or drmking it In 
tha Punjab oprum 16 chiefly taken im « sold form , sometimes they mx 
it with other substances, but that 1s more commonly done in Rajputana 


Q -wHave you any experience as to the value of opium as a protec- 
tive against fever 
@ AI think that isa popular delusion I have never met a doctor 
whov prescribed opium im any -form as a protective agaist fever, 
or & cure for dover. The nataves of India, especially the poorer classes, 
ave subject to all manner of delusions They believe that anything 
which makes 4 mian feel more comfortable 1s domg them good and it un- 
doubtedly makés thgm feel the effects less I have been m districts 
where the natives expose eliidren m the ram as a cure for measles. 
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Q.—-On this point you give your belief, as a layman ? 

A.—Oertainly ; but I have had experience in the most sickly places 
and swamps where they never use opium, and where some of our Civil 
Surgeons say thatit does protect them from fever they don’t obtamn 
exemption from fevers . 

Q—Have you any experience of the value of opium as enabling 
people to bear an unusual amount of bodily toil ? 

A—lI have given some attention to the point They can carry heavy 
burdens, perhaps to the extent of fifty pe: cent more, within a given time . 
but they have no powers of endurance, and ultimately it “tends to break 
them down At’ Singapore, where there are about ten thousand jnnk- 
shaw drawers, I am told that they use opium to give them strength and 
endurance, but the reaction which ensues must, in the nature of the cases, 
and 1t undoubtedly does, break down the constitution Intelligent Chmese 
connected with the admmuistration of the public revenue at Singapore, told 
me that those ten thousand men don’t live on the average more that seven 
years. I asked an intelhgente physician if that statement waa correct, 
and he said that 1t undoubtedly did shorten their lives very much 

Q—Have you anything to tell us with reference to the manner m 
which the opium habit 13 regarded by public opmmon from & moral pomt 
of view ? 

A—The oprum habit 1s considered a public vice generally, and 
in sections where 1 18 more common it 18 m less disfavour Wherever | 
the Hindustam language 1s spoken, the term “aphmu” 18 used, and 1s 
regarded as a term of abuse It has a stmg which docs not belong to 
the epithet “drunkard” An opium eater 1s regarded as untiustworthy , 
he would steal or do anything to get the drug Hence mn most parts of 
India 1t 18 considered disreputable 

Q—Do you think that persons who consume opium are generally un- 
reliable and dishonest ? 

A.—Yes, unless they are well-to-do men , if they have not the money 
and become confirmed m the habit, I would not trust them. I would 
not trust ther word, but I cannot say that ordinanly a man wiso 
takes opium 1s dishonest or untruthful 

Q.—In China it 1s a matter of common knowledge that many 
natives, who are entployed in confidential positions, are more or less con- 
sumors of opium. 

A.—I don’t deny it. I have stood before an opitm den in a street 
hard by and watched the people gntermg it I found that the lowest 
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amount a man spent in Ins purchase was two annas, and the largest was 
one and-e-half rupees. When a poor man must have a large quantity of 
opium daily, there is only one way for him to get it, 

‘ Q.—With regard to the hcensmg system, do you consider that the 
“peatriction gpon thé production and sale of oprum 1s regarded aa an evil. 

A.—I should say that anything put ugon sale publicly will have ts sale 

no matter what the article 1s Then when you add to that the 

rity of the Government, the people generally think that because it 13 
“Sadige Government restriction 1ts value 1s enhanced, and that tends to 
§norease the sale 

Q—Suppose the Government did not conmder itself called upon to 
prohibit the sale of opium , the imposition of heense duty on the sale, or 
the levy of export duty must, to that extent, be a restrammg mfluence, 

A —Itis a charge upon it, and my idea 1s that the dhle will be mcreased 
by any policy except prohibition If you close a few shops it 18 so much 
in favour of morality, but as long as you keep cnough shops open to 
supply the public, in the nature of the case the use of oprum will continue 
to increase 

Q —But the system of licences to a certain extent 1s a restmction as 
compared with free sale 

A —Certainly , anything that reduces the number of shops 18 better 
than free trade 

Q-—Can you tell whether the prohibition of the consumption of 
opiam on the premises has been fully carned out in Calcutta yet? 

A—tI think 1t 1 carried out as far as I know everywhere now in 

-Cajoutta it has been carried out since March or April last 
* Q.—Hlave the results of this prohibition been beneficial 

A.—I think undoubtedly they have. TKere have been some private 
opium clubs set up in Bombay, and I am told in this city, but they will 
do much less harm than the op1um dens which used to exist 

Q—As you consider it desirable to prolabit the sale of opium, would 

fc opinion be in favour of such measure ? 

AI asy without exception, that if you leave « million of people 
from the higher classes and from thirty to fifty mélions from the lowest 
élaases out of consideration, the balance of the people wouldsbe overwtielm- 

3 Sagly m favour of closing opium shops Yak 
Q.—Do you pecognise any exceptional difficulty in the carrying out 
. gf such & measure are by a Government like the British Govegument of India ? 
a 
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A.—Nothing very difficult, but they would have to consider the 
question of confirmed opium eaters; I should be glad to sea some con- 
sideration shown in such cases. 

Q.—Supposing  pohcy of prohibition were adopted, how would you 

that the loss of revenue resulting from such* prohibition should be 
met. Would you be prepared to propose gdditional taxation, or can you 
suggest economes or other means of meeting the difficulty ? 

A —I am not a British subject, and therefore I feel a httle hesitancy 
in expressing an opinion, but I must say that the people of Indis are 
extremely sensitive about any mcrease of taxation If assured on that 
point, they would be almost unanimously m favour of doing away with the 
production and sale of opium Butif I may be allowed a smgle suggestion, 
I would say that if tobacco were put in the place of oprum, it would yield 
almost the same revenue ; certamly one-half. And if the British Govern- 
ment were to take into consideration the fact that the heavest portion of the 
mihtary expenditure 1s incurred in the North-West Provinces and on the 
North-West frontier, and, would regard it 1s an Imperial and not an 
Indian question, and, m view of that fact, of the Imperial Government 
would pay a part, if not the whole, of the military expenditure on the 
North-Western frontier, this question would disappear 

Q—Are you aware that, by a declaration of the representatives of 
the British Foreign Office im the House of Commons, the position now 
taken up by the British Government in regard to opmm 1s this, that it 15 
free to the Government of China to adopt any policy they think fit in 
regard to the importation of opium. 

A—TI am aware of that As to the political view of the question, 
I don’t feel competent to express any opinion 

Q —Do you regard this matter as a moral one? 

A—Certainly. 

, Q-~-Do you think there is any danger of the habit spreading among 
the Indian people generally.2 

A.-I think, xf the present policy is pursued, it will I think there 
is great danger, because the people are becoming more prosperous, and if 
they had the'means, ded if the sale 1s withm their reach, there is the 
greit. dangds! of ftw spreading all over the Empire and becoming a very 
common habi 

Q.--Do fou know anything of the statistics of gonsumption in Inds 
‘AI do fot, * 
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Q.—You are not prepared to say what the statistics would show as 
to increased consumption as per head of the population ? 

A.—I have had no opportunity of collecting statistics. 

. By Sic William Roberts Q—lI think you ssid that the evil effects 

* opiwn-taking were seen in some districts and not in others. Do you 
w of any malarial district where there 1 1s not a belief in the saving 
of opinm ? 
"= A=In the Tera distnets of Rohilkund, about thirty years ago, [ 
‘'wever heard of opium being used, though it 1s the most malarial district 
im all Indu. t should have discovered it if the oprum habit had been 
there. 

Q—Is that the only district you can speak of? 

A—lI am told that in some of the districts in Lower Beagal 1t 1s 
not used ; in others it is, but I cannot speak from pergdnal observation 

Q—You have heard it said that 1t enables a man to do with less 
food ? ° 7 

A.—I beheve it does: he does eat less when he has the opium habit. 

Q—You are aware that the belief in the prophylactic power of 
opium in India 1s not confined to ignorant people ? 

A —When I first came to India people thought that we could not 
do without alcoholic drmk 

Q.—Do you regard drinking as an equally bad vice ? 

A.—It 1s hke asking which 1s worse—a cobra, or akerait. People 
who drink alcohol are willing that their cluldren should learn the habit, but 
it is not so in the case of oprum-taking 

Q.—yYou are aware that 1t 1s a common custom for them to 
administer small quantities of oprum to their cluldren ? 

A.—It is a very pernicious habit, and 1s complamed about. Natives 
generally regard it as a vicious practice, and it leads to the death of 
many children, and certainly injures many permanently. I know a case of 
one of our own missionaries whose infant had been drugged by 8 native 
nffrse, and almost lost his hfe 

In answer to Mr. Pease and Mr. Wilson the witness gaid: I have 
not noticed ~ | difference in the toleration of opittm between Europeans 
and Natives. do not admit any personal use of opm, and if 
the habit is acquired, we put our people under discipline, The use 
of opium, in my opition, 1s imconsistent with a correct Christian hfe. 
Tt creates certam vices, which no other habit does. I once asked the 
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Commissioner of Police why he closed oprum shops at 6 Px., and left 
liquor shops open up to 9 P.u., and he said, that if he did not do so, 
all the bad characters of the city would be found congregated there, and 
he dared not leave them open. Opium-smoking takes the moral stamina 
out of a man The head-quarters of my mission are in the United 
States. We have about eighty foreign missionaries, And a large number, 
something over a thousand, of native preachers of all classes, some of. 
them medical missionaries The Rajputs are the descendants of the 
ancient warrior-castes of India. They used to bea kind of aristocracy 
and at the present tame they would still be regarded for the most part as 
formmg « sort of an amstocracy, though very much reduced. This would 
refer in that province to the upper classes ; and people, when they use 
this term, refer to these people as belonging to a particular caste As a 
matter of fact, I never knew one doctor who used opium as a medicine 
m cases of fever have been told by doctors that 1t does good as a 
preventive agamst fewer; but I never found one use it himself for that 
purpose I regard the whole thng as a myth There are several 
forms of usmg oprum Smeking 1s held as 1ts worst abuse, worse than 
eating or drinking 1t ; but indulgence nm any form of it gets a man a 
reputation which 1s by no means favourable Oprum-smokmng 1s more 
common in Chia, and eating 16 43 more common in India There 
are a number of races in Indis,and [ do not think it would be practicable 
or desirable to discriminate m any way between one race, or one part of 
the country, and another, as far as the opium habit is concerned India 
has become cosmopolitan, and it would be impossible to draw a lne 
between them I referred to the use of opm being worse than the use 
of alcohol, in the sense that 1t undoubtedly leads to morality in the 
sensual sense of the word I was told by a gentleman in Singapore, who 
had gone m disguise through its streets, that there was not a public 
woman in the city who was not a oprum-smoker I have been often told 
that. It was accessory to that vice, and 1t was kept for that purpose. 

Q—By Mr Mowbray —Yon have told us that a large number of 
children are actually staived in consequence of the waste of money upon 
opium by theif parents; have you any reason to think that, if parents 
spent less upon opium, they would not waste their money either upon 
alcohol or ganja? ‘ . 

A.—What I mégnt was that the infants were receiving insufficient 
food. ; 

Q.—Therefore to prevent the evil which you point out, it would be 
necessary to go a great deal further and prohibit other things. 
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ae iid bars fon etly boar ie Dab I have had very little 
wtibnor of the Panjab. When I spoke of the opmm habit starving 
Miton, I alluded to the practice among what we call the “depressed 
jes” in all these provinges, and I spoke of the two hundred and 
bs hig willliond all over, includmg Bengal. I was speaking of all 
Sadia when I cad that there would be an overwhelming majority 
the people in favour of prohibition I have been in about six or 
, provinoes, about half over India, I have expressed the opinion 
} that smoking opium was more deleterious than eating 1t If the people 
‘ gaa get the money they will go on increasing the dose, but the majority 
t get the money. Those who can eat two pice worth do so; 
‘who can only get one pice, take one piee worth But the tendency n 
4 pases is to increase the dose, aud they are only hmited according to ther 
This is what I have been told This habit continues all 

tepagh the year ; I have not noticed any difference 
By Sx James Lyall —You have used the word drunkard ; what 1s 

¢he native term people use for the word drunkard ? 


A.—TIt differs ; mutwallah 13 a vory common word 
‘you really thmk that the term mutwallah 1s a less opprobri- 
. than the word aphims ? 
think so. 
i Q@-~Does not the term aphimi apply to what 1s called an opmm sot? 
'* &.—It corresponds wrth the term drunkard, but 1t has a sting in it 


typ the word drankard has not. 
the use of opram asa stimulant were stopped, would it not 
he Wiel thes the poorer classes would spend as much money or more 
Mon hiyfag apirite or hemp drugs ? 
I noni gay that the same policy should apply to ganys and 





,, Rete Yow & general system working ? 
PI think of these drags or drinks in the case of these very 
pear ey e pro < t so 
Fy 
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Q,--¥pa go it amongst the pqople of your own chugch (If you 
find a lan begianing fo take opm Jou bring hm lads distiting ag you 
term it, and thé same as regards hemp drugs or spirits? * 

Aw—Yes. 

Q—Opmm is, I think, you know, used in India by the common 
people in villages, who form a great mass, for medicinal purposes, for 
themselves and ther cattle too You propose that 1t should be prohibited 
except for medical purposes Have you ever tried to thmk out how 
opiam could be readily supphed for medical wants, and yet ite use 
prohibited ay a stimulant and intoxicant ? . 

A—I have ‘thought a httle over the subject I do not think there 
are msuperable difficulties, but there would be a difficulty, no doubt. I have 
seen 1ttmed m my own country im places where they have prohibition, 
It 15 always attended with difficulty, but they have succeeded in doing it. 

Q —Alechohe drinks are not used as medicine as much as opm 

A.—I don’t know that, I thmk they are used as much, Some 
forms of drink are constantly wsed as niedicine 


Q—Anybody knows that the great difficulty in admimustration is 
to get reliable officers If you give an ordinary native of India some 
powers or discretion he does very often make money out of 1t ? 

A —I understand that 

Q—Even i your views were carried out, how could you posably 
get a system by which opium could be made available at one’s doors ? 

A —I thmk 1t would be no worse than itis now. I have just been in 
Garhwal where they have no opium whatever, and they get along very 
well without 1t I don’t value opium very much as a medicme, and I 
don’t think 1t 18 what would be called a medical necessity among the 
common villagers There rust be a multitude of villages where they never 
see it 

Q—You suggested that a tax could be put npon tobacco, which 
would raise as much money as opium . are you aware that an attempt to 
put a tax upon tobacco by the Shah of Persia lead to a grievous revolt ? % 

A —lI should not thnk the Shah ought to be mentioned in the same 
connection with the Governor-General I think the Governor-General 
could do a thing without difficulty, which the Shah not dare to ty, 
1 may say I should not have ventured to make gestion if J had 
not read that the same suggestion had been o in the ynind qf 4 
Sik John Strachey He extymated that they co 8 TeVentte, af tyre,’ 
mullions from this tax. ix i 
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Q—Are you aware that these thigs have been considered and 
‘thought so unpopular that they have been abandoned ” 
A—Su J. Strachey said it was unpopular, but still he said 1t was 
practicable. 
Q—Do you “thik that the Goverument of India 1» so popular that 
dt can afford to take the risk ef adoptmg any such unpopular measure 
A.—I am glad you asked me the question I have often persons 
come to me talking confidentially, because I am not an Enghshman, and 
I believe that leavmg out ot consideration the same people I spoke of 
a httle while ago, of a million at the top and fifty millions at the bottom, 
with the balance of the people, the Englsh Goveimment 13a exceedugly 
‘popular. 
Q.—This popularity would bear additional taxation 
A —Upon tobacco 1t would 
Q—By Mr Wisen—Do you think that missiunanecs in this 
“country would generally agree with the opmions you have expressed ? 
A—I thmk they would, in some details they might diffu We 
have missions 1n the Central Piavancae and mm Southern India Jn my 
“earher years Ihave come into petsonal contact with the people Since I 
became bishop, I have had more intercourse with the missionaries and most 
of them have stronger views on the subject than I have 
‘ Mr. Joseph G. Aloxander’s Hvidence. 
Q—Charman Tt suppose you will @olicur Wi with me that the at- 
‘ ent m pursuance of which you are here to-day to give evidence 
vy which was practically suggested to you by myself on behalf of 
omimission It was not convenient to hold protracted sittings 
before our early departure for India, and 1¢ was difficult to find a day joi 
your evidence in England 1, theretore, sugested that it woul be « 
convenience that you should meet us here and give youl evidence m 
“Calcutta * 
' A.—That was so 
. Q.—I believe you are the Secietary of the Anti-Opium Association ? 
A—Yes I appeaied betore the Commission in London, and put 
in afew doguments which I thought might be useful at that stage, reserv- 
ing, further evidence I need only repeat that Iam Secretary of the 
Society for the Suppression of the Opium Trade, and have been so nearly 
four and-a-half years, But I had for many years previously been a 
'foember of the Executive Committee of the Society, and taken great 
anterest i its work. 
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Q.— You are a barrister-at-law ” 

A —Yes, but T have not been m practive since 1 became Secretary 

Q—We may take it from you that you have been actively concern- 
ed m brmging the case which you wish to present to the consideration 
of the Committee to-day under the notice of Members ot Parhament, 
and also before the public in England at pyblic meetings, by pamphlets. 
and otherwise ? 

A —That 18 s0 

Q—I thnk it 13 yom wish that we should regard the last memonal 
presented by you Society to Lord Kimberley as contammng im bmet 
your case for the suppression of the oprum trade ? 

A—That 1s so Not strictly the last memonal, but our last 
general memoriat We have since had occasion to address His Lordship. 
about Burma, e 

Q—It would be for the convemence of the Commission and your 
wish also that we should address you, questions which will enable you 
to submit to the consideration of the Commission the views and argu- 
ments put forwaid in that last general memorial, supported by a greater 
amount of evidence than you could convemently mcorporate m a forma 
document That 18 s0 , 13 it not ? 

No Imputation or Morives 

A—Yes But before entermg upon the consideration of the pomts ° 
m that document, [ should like to take the opportunity of adopting on be-! 
half of the Society the vey appropriate words with which your Lordship 
closed yom opening addiess the othe: day =“ To those engaged 
weighty task of goyeining this countiy, I can give a assurance o 
part of the Commussion that, im common with our fellow countrymen 
at home, we admire and recognise to the full the adnurable qualities for 
which the Civil Service 1» India 1s 30 justly renowned” Qur Socety js 


composed of gentlemen who would be very y._ sorry mdeed to takeup any- : : 
htmerTikea hostile post a.hostile position § ‘toma da the Goverpmant obTndia We differ 
fromthem on this very important question, but we are’ very anxious 
not to impute evil motives We know that men differ on great ques-* 
tions of morality and policy from various circumstances, and it 18 far 
from our desire to take up any position which would assume* that those 
who are responsible for the Government of India are not aetuated 
by the Inghest motives in thei desire to fulfil ther duty towards the 
people of India In support of that [ would mention é¢hat we have im 
connection with our Society « number of gentlemen who have spent a good 
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of their years in the service of the Government of India The vener- 
able' Sir Arthur Cotton, now more than ninety years of age, 1s one of our 
Vioe-Presidents and one of our most ardent supporters I will not simply 
say that he is proud as he says of what England has done in India, but 
the way in which he ‘has expressed it to my-elf and others 13 that he feels 
intéenedly thankful to God for the wondertul providential way im which, as 
the believes, England has been permitted to discharge its duty towards 
! Indie, Then we have on our Executive Committee Lieutenant-General 
‘Tremenheere, who was for some years Adminstrator of Sindh, and who 
yas also at one time the Chairman of our Executive Committee , and 
again Bngade-Surgeon Pnngle, who has spent thirty y¢ars m the Medical 
Service of India We have also two other members of the Committee who 
have sonsin the Indian Civil Service It will, therefore, be seen that we 
are not hkely to wish to take up any attitude of general hostility to the 
Government of India Our attitude 15 that, adnuring that Government, 
and rejoicmg m what it has done for the people of India, we want to 
remove from it a stigma which we believe rests upon it at the present time 
ia connection with its opium traffic 
Tue Votre ot 1891 
Q —Turning to the general memonal, 1 notice that m the first 
paragraph reference 1s made to the vote taken m the House of Commons 
on the tenth of April, 1891, when by a majority of thirty-one votes a 
resolution was adopted in principle run mas follows “Tins House 19 
of opmmion that the system by which the Indian opium revenues raised 
is morally indefensible, and would urge upon the Indian Government 
that, they should cease to grant licenses for the cultivation of the poppy 
avd sale of opium in British India, except to supply the legitimate demand 
for medical purposes, and that they should, at the same time, take 
myasures to arrest the transit of Malwa émun though British teimtory ” 
Have you any observations to make upon that part of the memorial ? 
A.—I should hke to pot ont that we have adopted a somewhat 
capeful wording with regard to the action of the House of Commons 
he House adopted the resolution “in principle” A good deal has been 
made of a somewhat techmcal poimt owing to the way in which resolu- 
tions have te be submitted to the House of Commons The motion 
was not an affirmative motion, 1t was an amendment to the motion to go 
jnto the Chair. Sir Robert Fowler had given notice of an amendment 
@ealng with the §nancial question, and the result was that whilst the 
vote was taken on the main question, 1t was techmeally only a vote not to 
go into Committee of Supply, At the same time, practically, as Members 
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of the House of Commons will recognise, 1t was an adoption of Sir J seph 

Pease’s words. Those words were preferred to the ordmary formal vote 

submitted m the ordimary course by Goverument At that time the rule 
of the House was to 118e at one oclock One o’clock had almost arnved, 

the intervention of a Member for one or two minutes was sufficient to 

prevent any vote being taken on the amendment subuutted by Sir Robert 
Fowler, and theretoe Sir Jostph Pease’s 1esolution uever became a: 
substantive question, and was not formally adopted and recorded on the 

Minutes of the House 


e 
Din Enatanp Forcs Ovrum on Cura 
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Q —In your second paragraph you allege that the use of opium bimgs 
misery to countless mlhons im China, and that whereas we m England 
subject the sale of opium to great restrictions, and it 13 recognised as ‘you 
allege by the entire medical {profession as a dangetous poison, on the 
other hand, in our dealngs with China we did m past years endeavour 
to force the umpoitation of opm inte China by acts of war You pomt 
to the repugnance of the English people to the whole system as bemg 
evidenced by resolutions passed at hundreds of public meetings almost 
always with complete unammuity, and you refer to the large number of 
petitions which are constantly-being presented to Parhament im support 
of the views of the Anti-Opmm Association I thnk that that 1s a far 
summary of your second paragraph Have you anything that you wish 
to say to us further with reference to the wars by which in your view the 
legalisation of the traffic was wrung from China? I need scareely point 
out that those wars are now 1ather old Instory, and you will recognise that 
the attitude of the Government 1s substantially changed, as 1s cleaily 
pioved by the speech of Sir James Feigusson, so often referred to, and by 
the speeches of Mr Smith, Loid Cros» and other representative pubbic 
men 


A —With regaid to that question of the wais, I should have been dis- 
posed to say exceedingly httle, loohmg upon them as past transactions, had 
it not been for the evidence produced before the Commission m Londog, 
As the members of the Commission m London will 1emember, we had 
three gentlemen, Sir Thomas Wade, Mr Tay and Dr Jockhart, all 
alleging that England never forced the opium trade upon,China,: it 
seems to me that one cau hardly allow such an allegation as that to 
pass unchallenged, because, as we put it here, the tact of those wang, 
and the fact that as we beheve opium was by those wars foreed upon 
China, impose upon the Brrtish nation a greater degreer of réspops 
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ihty for this trade than it would have had if China had from the 
beginning voluntarily accepted the trade I am aftaid, therefore, that I 
ahall have to trouble the Commission with some attempt to show that the 
ustatements of Sir Thomas Wade, Mr Lay and Dr Lockhart are 1eally 
not well founded In, the first instance I should like to refer to a pamph- 
let’ Fhe Oprum Question at the Society of Arts,” by my predecessor, 
Hhe first Secretary of our Sofiety, Mr ‘Storrs Turner As I told the 
ommmuission in London, he was very il] at that time, and was unable to 
fwive evidence In one portion of that pamphlet he has dealt very carefully 
with this question. It was written im connection with the debate at the 
Society of Arts meeting last year, when Sir Thomas Wade made a speech 
very much to the same effect as the evidence he gave before the Com- 
mission, Mr. Lay not only made these statements, but he handed 
1a @ note on the opium question and a bnef survey of our relations with 
} China, in which he endeavours to make out that the wars were not waged 
m any sense in support of the opium traffic I have gone throughout that 
note very carefully I should be vary sorry, as I have said, to impute 


t 


motives, and I do not wish to suggest that Mr Lay had any desire to 
mislead, but 1t seems to me that he has written under such extreme bias 
| that he has presented a most unfair and one sided view of the question 


, I think perhaps 1¢ would be more satisfactory if mstead of attempting to 
t yeply in detail, I should go through the history briefly, and put forward 
my own view and the view of the Society on the question 
: Q —That would be the more convement course 
A —I have here a book which may be looked upon as an authorta- 
tive history of China, “ The Middle Kmgdom,” which I beheve 1s adopted 
officially by the diplomatic service 1 China as a text-book of Chinese 
history and Chinese questions generally, to be studied by gentlemen 
belonging to that service It 1s written by Dr “S Wells Willams, who 
was I believe, at one time a missionary in China and who 15 an American, 
not an Enghshman, so that he may be supposed to look at the question 
from an impartial and outside pomt of view as between England and 


| ; Tue Onicin oF THE TRADE 


The early, history of the opium trade 1s best told in Dr. Edkins’ 

' pamphlet which has been already put before the Commission and will 
be printed as an Appendix, but I thmk that Dr. Edkins, who has 
ight forward a great deal of new and most interesting information 

the early records of China, has omitted one pomt which 

| De, , Wilhams. here refers to, Dr. Williams says, “The use of 
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opium amongst the Chmese two centunes ago must have been very 
httle, or the writings of Romish mussionanes from 1580 down to tho 
beginning of the nincteenth century would certamly have con- 
tained some account of it” Dr Dudgeon, of Pekin, another very lngh, 
authority on Chinese questions, says; “the absense of any reference } 
the Jesuit nussionaries who resided im all parts of the country to eith 
opium-smokmg or poppy cultivation 13 very remarkable All other 
sources of information are equally reticent, whether it be tiavellers, atplo.! 
matic agents or missionaries Barrow and Staunton, who describe China 
most minutely and correctly im their visit in 1793, only remark that many 
of the higher mandarins smoke tobacco with other odorous substances, 
and sometimes a httle opm” There 1s also a book contamng a 
description of Lord Macartney’s mission, which travelled through a 
considerable distaict of China to Pekm, and had a botanical gentleman 
attached to it It contains a careful and accurate notice of the plants 
not with, but 1t has no mention whatever of the poppy as having becn 
grown, that 1s at the end of the lass century, Di Dudgeon has also 
pointed out that some of the earlier extracts grven by Di Edkins 1efer 
only to the medicinal use, and not to what one may call, by way of distim- 
tiun, the sensual use, and that the decree of 1729, which was for the first 
tame brought to hght by Dr’ Edkins, and which was 


THE FIRST CHINESE DECREE AGAINST OPIUM, : 


was not a general decree applymg to the whole country, but 
simply to the island ot Formosa, where apparently the opium- 
smoking babit was first known m Chma A few years later, a 
I am formed by Dr Dudgeon, there was a deciee geneialismg thet, 
because it was found that the use of opimm-smoking had spread to the 
mamland Then I pass tp 


THE POSITION WHICH LED UP TO THE OPIUM WAR 


Dr. Wilhams states m his chapter on the ongm of the frst war with 
England how that arose out of the ceasmg of the East India Company's 
commercial privileges in 1834, and he deals with the mussion of Lord 
Napier which followed that change He comments upon Lord Napiei’s 
il] advised attempt to set aside the rules of the Chinese Government, which 
ended in & somewhat tragi. way by his death before the question 
was at all settled At page 478 he sums up the position yust before 
the war: “The pecular position of the relations wéh the Chinese and 
the value of the trade, present and prospective, was so great that these 
events called out many pamphleteers both m England and the Hast. 
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1 
Bhe., eeyvants of the Company naturally recommended a continuance of a 
yengeale aystem, urging that foreigners should obey the laws of the 
Empire where they live, and not interfere with the restrictions put upon 
them.” A little lower down he quotes what was said by the Duke of 
Wellington, “That , which we now require 15 not to lose the enjoyment of 
what we have got,” and Ins advice, he says, “was followed in most 
respects” It was a farly ‘Satisfactory trade, although the Enghsh 
traders were very anxious to have greater openmgs for their commerce 
than through the single channel of Canton Then, speakmg of the 
diplomatic relatrons between the two counties, he says, “ While the pomt 
of anpremacy seemed to be settled im favom of the Son of Heaven, the 
wirus of the contraband opmm trade was workang out ats evil effects 
among his subjects and hastenmg on a new era” T now quote a despatch 
from Sir G B Robinson, who succeeded Loid Napier as Supentendent 
of the British tiade “On the question of smuggling opm I will not 
enter n this place, thoueh, indeed, smugghng carmed on actively m the 
Government boats can hardly be dermed such = Whenever His Mayesty’s 
Government directs us to prevent Buitish vessels engagmg im the tiaffic, 
we can enforce any order to that effect, but a more certam method would 
be to prohilnt the growth of the poppy and the manufacture of opm m 
British India, and if British ships are m the halt of committing 
irregularities and crimes, it seems doubly necessary to exercise a salutary 
epntrol over them by the presence of an authouty at Lintin” 
Was Cina Sincurr? 


Br. Williams, commenting on that despatch, says, “There 1 not the 
Sexidence to show thatthe Court of Pekin was not smcere m its desire 
Dene the trade fiom the fist edict of 1800 till the war Inoke out m 
1840 The excuse that the Government smuggled because its revenue 
oruusers engaged in it and the helpless provdal authorities winked at it, 
1s no more satisfactory than to make the successful bribery of custom- 
house officers im England o1 elsewhere a proof of the corruption of the 
treasury department’ I might apply that argument in India When 
was passing through the Central Piovmeos, 1 was told some stories 
at smugglag trom the Native States saul to be carned on with the 
connivance of the Enghsh Goveimnent Polce I think 1 would be just as 
appropmate to say that the Indian Government 13 not smcere in its dese 
to suppress the snuggling of opium into its tentones because some of 
its police officers are, 01 ate said to be, bribed, as to say that the Chmese 
Govermnent were Met stcere because some of its officers were bribed. 1 
therefore strongly object to the phrase, which was quoted by Sir 
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Thomas Wade or Mr Lay with spptoval, that it was not propurly 
40 be called smuggling because there was so much Official conmyvance 
with it Then Dr Wilhams goes on to recount a remarkable proposal 
made to legalise the opium trade by Hu Nai Tsi. Some‘ quotations were 
made from his memorial in the evdence which was put forward in 
London, as if those were the vieyrs of men who did not recognise the evils 
of the trade I think to any one who reads through those memonals it is 
clear that these men did recogmse the great evils of the trade, only they 
thought 1t was hopeless to attempt to stop it, and it was hetter to legalise 
it But those memonals were rephed to by statesmen on the other side, 
One of them says, “It has been represented that advantage 1s taken of the 
laws against opium by extortionate underlings and worthless vagrants to 
benefit themselves Is 1t not known, then, that when Government enacts 
a law, there 1s neeessarly an infraction of that law? And though the 
law should sometimes be relaxed and become meffectual, yet surely it 
should not on that account be abolished, any more than we should 
altogether cease to eat lWecause of stoppage of the throat. Tho 
laws which forbid the people to do wrong may be hkened to the dykes 
which prevent the overflowmg of water If any one urging then that the 
dykes are very old and therefore useless we should have them thrown 
down, what words could express the consequences of the impetuous rush 
and all-destroymg overflow” I venture to think that these arguments 
may have some application in India at the present day ag they had im 
China then The result was that the Court of Pekin decided not to 
legahse, Meanwhile Captain Elhott had expressed himself in — 
home as confident that legalisation was about to take place hein 
trary actually took place Two of these memorials suggest that the par- 
pose of the Enghsh in oe opmm mto the country has been to 
weaken and enfeeble it That was m the memorial of Chu Tsun A 
Sub-Censor supported him, and m the abstract of that mémonal Dr 
Withams says “The Sub-Censor agrecs with Chu Tsun regarding the 
designs of foreigners in doing so, that they’ wished first to debilitate and 
impoverish the land as a preparatory measure, for they never smoked the 
drug mn their own country, but bronght it all to China.” It 1s mitereating 
to compare those views expressed more than half a centuryago with the 
evidence given by several mnssionares that a precisely sintilar im- 
~ pression is at present‘largely prevaihng in China, and that among some 
‘of the best classes m China it 1s sad that England, purposely intro- 
duces opin into China in order to weaken and debilitate the Chinese 
Satin, ev tap they ‘may ultimately ‘conquer the country. OF course 
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we know that it is not so, but we can understand how such a view has 
arisen. Thep Dr, Wilhems again refers to the question of smoerity. 
He says, “It 18 unjust to the Chinese to’ say, as was argued by those who 
had never felt these suffeiings, that all parties were msmeere in their 
efforts to put down this trade, that 1i was a mere affectation of morality, 
that no one would be more, chagrined to see it stop than those ap- 
tly so strenuous against if This assertion was made by Lord 
almerston in Parhament, and re-echoed by the Indian officials , but those 
have candidly examined the proceedings of the Chinese, or have hved 
‘among the people m a way to learn their real feehngs, need not be told 
how incorrect 1s the remark The Inghest statesman ahd the debilitated 
Yietimed smoker ure alike agreed m then vpnuon of its bad effects, and both 
were prétty much in the position of a miserable lamb im the coil of a 
hungry anaconda” (That is a very favounte metaphor with the Chinese 
on the subject of opium A frend shewed me not long ago a httle model 
which he had received from some missionary friends m China representing 
the opmm wretch in that way It was not an anaconda, but it was 8 
cnttle-fish or octopus destioying the man ) 
CommissionnR Lin Sent to Sror THE TRADE 
As 1s well known, the result was that the Emperor sent down to 
Canton, Commissioner Lim m order to pnt a stop to the trade Before 
Commissioner Lin arrived some incasures had been taken Dr Willams 
says. ‘There can be no reasonable doubt that the best part of his people 
and the moral power of the nation were with their soveragn im this at- 
tempt. Hu Nai Tsi was dismissed for proposing legahsation, and three 
_ princes of the blood degiaded for «moking opium, arrests, fines, tortures, 
imprisonments, and executions ‘ere frequent m the provinces on the same 
grounds, all showing the determination to eradjcateit The Governor of 
Hekwang, Lin Tseh-su, was ordered to proceed to Canton, with unlimited 
to stop the tiaffic The trade there was at this time almost suspend- 
ed, the delrveries bemg small and at losing prices Many underhngs were 
convicted and summaiily puniShed, and on February 26th Fung A-ngan 
was strangled in front of the factories for his connection with opm and 
jpation in the affray at Whampoa The foreign flags, Enghsh, 
American, Dyteh, and French, were all hauled down m consequence, The 
ehtire stoppage of all trade was threatened, and the Governor urged foragn- 
ers bo aend all opiam ships fiom Chinese waters, Comifussioner Lin arnved. 
’ yn; Manton, March 10th The Emperor sent him to mqure and act so as 
; to remove the source of the evil, for, says he, ‘if the source 
of tite evil be not clearly ascertamed, how can we hope that the 
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stream of pernicious consequences shall be stayed? It is our full 
hope that the long mdulged habit will be for ever, laid amde, and 
every root and germ of it entirely eradicated, we would fam think 
that our ministers will be unable to substantiate our wishes, and so 
remove from China dire calamity’ It was reported in Canton that 
the monarch when recounting the evily which had long afflicted hus ; 
people by means of opium, pauséd and vept, aud tarnmg to Lin said * 
‘How, alas, can I die and go to the shades of my mmperial fathers and 
ancestors, until these direful evils are removed?’ Such was the chief. 
purpose of this movement on the part of the Chinese Government, and Lm 
was invested with ‘the fullest powers ever conferred on a subject Although 
long experience of the meffectiveness of Chinese edicts generally lead those 
residmg in the country to regard them as mere verbiage, still to say that 
they are all imsincere and formal because they are meffectual 1s to 
misyndge and pervert the emotions of common humanity” The followmg 
events. are such well- known history that I need not dwell upon them, 
It 1s well-known that the Chinese Government obtained _ posses- 
sion of the opium by imprisonmg the British merchants m their 
houses (you have had before you Mr Donald Matheson, one of the 
merchants imprisoned), and the oprum was all destroyed Dr Willams 
states that the market value ot the 20,283 chests of oprum destroyed at the 
time was not tar from nme milion dollais, and the cost price nearly eleven 
millions 
Tux Oriuu War 
ar ensued , and here Di Wilhns quotes the language used by 
Lord John Russell The bonds wore not made a pretext for war by 
the English muustry , that, on the part of England, according to Lord 
John Russell, was ‘set on foot to obtain reparation for msults and mjunes 
offered Her Majesty's Superfntendent and subjects, to obtam udemnnfication 
tor the losses the merchants had sustained under threats of violence , 
and lastly to get security that persons and property trading with China 
should m future be protected from mault and myury, and trade main- 
tamed upon a proper footing’ ” . 
THE CAUSE OF THE Wak : 
Now I stop here to point out what seems to me to bg the vice of 
the argument of Sir Thomas Wade and Mr Lay Undoubtedly, as 1s 
fally admitted by Mr. Turner in his pamphlet, there were other causes 
leading to the war in addition to the seiznre of opium; snd it seems 
to me thet Mr Lay and Sir Thomas Wade have simply set asrde this 
qne cause and have taken those other subsidiary and collateral causes 
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and said that they were the only reasons of the war. It does not seem 
ta me that you can logically adopt that course 

Q—I think Sir Thomas Wade urged that the exclusiveness of the 
Qhinese, their unwillingness to enter ito relations with other powers, 
eating us as barbarians only to be approached through the Hong Kong 
merchants, were a natural and inevitable cause of misunderstandmg He 
urged that if the Chinese authorities fiad been willmg to enter, into 
Hrect communication with us, explanations would have been exchanged 
which would probably have averted the ultimate warhke proceedings 
which we all regret ? 

A.—No doubt that was the substance of his argumtnt Dr Wilhams 
eombatg that by pointang out that on previous occasions concessions 
dad been obtained from China without force , and 1f China had been treated 
in proper way, these concessions nught have been obtamed But at 
ell events, as he says, the war did, as a matter of fact, grow out of the 
¢rade ; and Sir Thomas Wade himself admits that 1t may properly be 
velled the Opmm War Dr Wilhams says “The war was looked 

nm ih this light by the Chinese, and 1 will also be so looked upon by 
eandid historian, and known as the Opium war” Dr Willams also 
refers to the debate which took place in Parhament Of course 1t was 
not admitted in that debate by Lord Macaulay, who was the Government 
spokeman, that opium was the object of the war, nor was it by Sir 
George Staunton, who took an independent position m the debate, and 
whose suthority, from his great knowledge of China, was very great 
He defended the war, but spoke in the strongest terms against the ppium- 
smuggling trade But I venture to think that the speech made by Mr. 
Giadatone already quoted by Sir Joseph Pease, truly states the case, that 
while there had been no doubt many things on the part of the Chmese which 
were objectionable, yet in the mam the Chinesé were mght and we were 
wrong. Lord Melbourne in the course of the debate sad, “We possess 
jmemense territories peculiarly fitted fo. raismg opium, and though I 
would wish that the Government were not so duectly concerned mm the 
ic, I am not prepared to pledge myself to rehnqush it” Dr 
flliams remarks ‘ This debate was im fact a remarkable instance of 
the way in , Which a moral question 18 blinked even by conscientions per- 
oma whenever politics or interest come athwart its course.” He also 
telors to two letters written by Commissioner Lin to Queen Victoria 
her assistance im puttmg down the opium trade, One of those 

has been roently published, I should hke to hand m tg the 

a publication of oura, “A Chinese Statesman on the Qpram 
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Traffic.” It begins with one of these letters, and the other letter will be 
found n Mr Storrs Turn:r’s book, “ British Opmm Pohcy,” The 
note on the first page 1s incorrect in the supposition ‘that these were 
different translations of the same letter Mr Lay has already pomted 
out that they were two different lettera In dealing with the conduct 
of the war, on two or three occasions, Dr, Wilhams pomts out that 
negotiations which were begun with the object of stoppmy the war failed 
mainly because of the determmation of the Chinese to resist rather than 
to grant full idemuity for the opium. 
Tue Treaty or Naykine 

As we all know, the Chinese were defeated and ultimately had to 
yield One of the conditions of the treaty was that a large sum, I thnk 
six milhon dollars, was to be paid jby China as compensation for the 
opium that was degtroyed, that opium having been contraband. Then, 
after the treaty, at the final mternew between Sir Henry Pottinger 
and the Chinese Commissioners, there was a remarkable conversation of 
which Dr Wilhams gives an apcount taken from Captam Loch’s “ vents 
in China” “When matters connected with the treaty had been arranged, 
Si Henry proposed to say a few words upon the great cause that 
produced the disturbances which led to the war, wz, the trade m 
opium ” That 1s a round-abott-way of saymg that 1t was the trade 
i opium that Jed to the war “But upon hearmg this (Captain 
Loch says) they unanmonsly declined entermg upon the subject 
until they were assured that he had introduced it merely as a 
topic for private conversation They then evinced much mterest, 
and eagerly requested to know why we would not act fairly towards them 
by prohibiting the growth of the poppy m our domimions, and thus effect- 
ually stop a traffic so permcious to the human race Ths, he said m 
consistency with our congtitution and laws, could not be done, and he 
added that, even rf England chose to exercise so arbitrary a power over 
her tallers of the soil, 1t would not check the evil, so far as the Chinese 
were concerned, while the cancer remamed uneradicated among themselves, 
bat that 1t would merely throw the market into other hands It, im fact, 
he said, rests entirely with yourselves If your people are virtuous, they 
will desist from the evil practice, and if your officers are incorruptible 
and obey your orders, no opmum can enter your country The dwseourage- 
ment of the growth of the poppy in your territories rests principally 
with you, for nearly the entire produce cultavated m India travels east 
to China; if, however, the habit has become a confrmed vice, and you 


feel that your power 15 at present inadequate to stay its indulgence, you 
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may rest assured your people will procure the drug m spite of every 
enactment. Would 1¢ not, therefore, be better at once to legalse 1ts mm- 
portation, and by thus securing the co-operation of the nch and of your 
authoritaea, from whom it would thus be no longer debarred, thereby greatly 
limit the facilities which now exist for smuggling? They owned the plausi- 
bihty of the argument, but expressed themselves persuaded that their 
‘ impenal master would never fisten to a®word upon the subject” Dr 
 Wilhams comments severely, aa well he may, upon the tone adopted by 
Sir Henry Pottinger, and his really untruthful statement that there was 
anything unconstitutional in prohibiting the growth of the poppy, which 
hed already been prohibited in a large area of British. India, and upon 
the melancholy picture of British statesman saying to Chinese statesmen, 
“Your people must become virtuous and your officers incorruptible, and 
then you can stop oprum coming into your borders ” I thmk 2t must 
have been about that time, though I have never “been able exactly to 
ascertain the date, that the Emperor of China used some very memorable 
words which are reported by Mr Montgomery Martin When approached 
with a view of legalising the trade, the Emperor rephed, “It 13 true that I 
cannot prevent the introduction of the flowing poison, gam-seeking and 
corrupt men will, for profit and sensuality, defeat my wishes; but nothing 
will induce me to denve a revenue from the vice and misery of my people ” 
Sir Edward Fry has pomted out that whilst nothing was said about thus 
opium trade m the treaty, we almost immediately afterwards concluded 
a,treaty with China m which we agreed to put down smugghng That 
was really never carried out A proclamation was issued by Sir Henry 
Pottinger, which was entirely futile, telling the traders m opm that they 
earned on the trade at ther own cost Dr Wilhams says, “All this 
was done chiefly to throw dust im their eyes and put the onus of the 
contraband traffic on the Chmese Goverumant, and the violation of law 
on those who came off to the smuggling vessels, and these proclamations 
and orders, hke their edicts, were to be put ‘on record’ This was shown 
when Captam Hope of H M 8 Thala, for stoppmg two or three of 
the oprum vessels proceedmg above Shanghai, was recalled from his sta- 
“gon and ordered to India, where he could not ‘interfere m such a manner 
‘with the undertakings of British subjects,’ to quote Lord Palmerston’s 
Despatch to" Oaptam Elhott. This effectually deterred other British 
officers from meddhng with “t,” 
Once more Dr, Wilhams gives this final summary of the war:— 
“Public opinion will ever characterise the contest thus brought to an end 
89 Ah opium war, entered into and carried on to obtain indemnity for 
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opium seized, and’ setting aside the nicetses of westertt internationn! law, 
which the Ohmese Government knew nothing of, most justly sazed 
The British and American merchants, who voluntarily subseribed one 
thousand and thirty-seven chests to Commissioner Lin, acknowledged 
themselves to be transgressors by this very act” ‘He refers to Mr, 
Justin MacCarthy’s chapter X of the “Hhgtgry of our own Times,” and 
says that his “short and pithy digest brings out the leading features 


in a fairly candid manner ” : 


Smvucenine Continues 


Well, the trade went on as an illegal trade Further on, there 
isa mention of Sir John Davis’ attempt to obtain its legalisation and 
to his conversation with Ki-yug, to which I thnk I need not refer Then 
we come to the second Chma War As Mr Pease stated mm London, 
neither Mr Turner, ny predecessor, nor I have used the expression “the 
Second Opum War” It has been sometimes so called by advocates on 
our side, and they have the justification ef a letter by Li Hung Chung, 
in which he speaks of two Opium wars, and which form the second of 
the documents m the publication I handed mn “A Chinese Statesman 
on the Opium traffic” Atthe same time it did not directly anse out of 
the opium traffic, 1t was only indrrectly connected with 1t Dr Wilhams 
has a statement of the position of affairs which I need not read, showing 
how these lorchas, of which the lorcha “ Arrow” was one, were all engaged 
m this smugghng trade, ond that xt was mm that way the difficulty arose 
that led to the second war 


Lorp Exein’s Virws 


Here I turn to another authority, ‘The Letters and Journals of 
Lord Elgin,” the Ambasgador employed to negotiate peace and to 
settle the difficulties with Chima His letters are full of allusions to 
the strong feehng he has that war was an altogether unyustafiable 
and unjust war, and brought about by the misconduct of Enghsh sub- 
jects m the East Here is one of them under the date of December the 
9th, 1837, “I have hardly alluded in my ultamatum to that wretched ques-. 
tion of the ‘Arrow,’ which 1s a scandal to us, and 1s so considered, I have 
reagon to know, by all except the few who are personally compromised ” 
Tn another place he says, “I thought bitterly gf those who for the most 
selfish objects are tramplmg under foot this ancient civilisation ” Agam 
he says, “Two months I have been there engaged in thy pamful gervice, 
checking as I have ‘been best able to do the disposition to maltreat this 

unfortunate people " Again, there 1s a reference to a Blue Book issued 
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by the British Goternment in order to justify itself, detailing a series of 
insults to British subjects by Chinese authorities. He mat wth Mr. 
Burng, a missionary, a man whose namé is very distmguished in mission- 
ary records, and he says, “Hearmg that Mr Burns, a missionary, whose 
: gage is narrated in‘the series of ‘Insults by the Chinese Authoritnes’ sub- 
¢ mitted to Parliament (he having been in,fact very kindly treated, as he 
Phimsel acknowledges), was at the island, I invited him to breakfast ” 
: That document 1s referred to by Mr Lay as one of those which support 
1 ine view Then he sums up, “No doubt, as you say, one cannot help 
sometimes regretting that one 1s mixed up with so bad a busmess as this 
in China, but then in some respects 1t 18 a great opportunity for domg good 
or at least for mitigating evil” May I be permitted, though it 1s perhaps 
irrelevant, to say that those extiacts and others which I could have 
read show how great and noble was the character ef Lord Elgin, how 
supremely he desired that justice sheuld be done to races which had been 
proved to be weaker in war than the English race, and how one cannot 
help rejoicing in the confident hope that lis son who 1s so shortly to 
arnve in India will prove to be a man imbued with similar sentiments. 
Lord Elgin, went from China to Japan There he signed the treaty 
which first opened Japan to our commerce, a treaty which had not been 
forced by war, and a treaty which absolutely prohibited the opium 
trade, a prohibition which has been strictly enforced by the Japanese 
ever since The Japanese are well aware of the -vice which 13 bring- 
ing such termble evils upon ther neighbours in China; therefoie 
they have always shown themselves on the alert to prevent 1ts introduc- 
tion into ther own country I heard a mssionary who had resided some 
years in Japan tell how very severely some men were treated who were 
once caught attempting to smuggle opium into Japan. 


Tur Treaty or Tizntsin 


In the peace Lord Elgin did not deem 1t consistent with his duty to 
make the legalisation of the opium traffic one of the terms of treaty. 
-I have dealt with that subject im a letter to the Times a few years ago; 
it.I read. it, 1t will perhaps be better than attempting to go over the 
ground afregh— : 
, “It may be well#in the first place to observe that our present 
agitation is merely based, not on the assumption that China is being stall 
forced to admit Indian opium, but on what appears to us to be the um- 
motehty of the Indian Government m producing, for the purpose of sale 
to Ghina, a drug which causes such widespread demoralsation m the 
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latter country The question raised by Mr Lay 1s, therefore more a 
historical than a practical one At the same time it undoubtedly adds 
immensely to the responsibility of Great Britam if, as we are convinced, 
the action of onr Government im the past has been such to as overbear 
the genume objection formerly entertained by the Chimese Government 
to the admission of opm, and has brought about her present apparent 
acquiescence in 1t8 mport If Mr Lay; gmply means that China has' 
never been Gompelled, as the condition sene gua non of a cessation from 
armed force, to place opm m the category of mports permitted to he 
brought mto the treaty ports, we must admit hs correctuess But we 
maintain that the legahsation ot the opium trade was reallf and truly the 
result of the ciuef and unjust wars of 1810 and 1856, and of the power- 
ful morfl support continuously given to oprum-smugglers by the British 
Government before the first wai and in the mterval between it and the 
second As to the Qpium War of 1840, it 13 needless to defend, even 
against Mr Lay, the general verdict of lustory  Securus gudicat orhis 
terrarum It was unquestionably one of the conditions of the treaty of 
Nanking, which brought the. wai to% close, that compensation should 
be made by China for the value of the opium destroyed by Commissioner 
Lim , and this fact speaks for itself As 1egards the tanff supplement 
to the treaty of Tientsin, with which Mr Lay was personally connected, 
and by which opm was first recognised as a lawfal article of commerce, 
itis to be remembered that the treaty itself was the result of violent 
coercion Lord Elgm says of the negotiations (‘Letters and Jouinals 
page 253,) ‘We went ou fighting and bullymg and getting the poor 
Commnssioners to concede one pomt after another’ One of the ‘chief 
articles’ of the treaty thus concluded was, as stated by Ins biographer, 
‘the tanff fixed by the Treaty of Nanking to be revised’ If the treaty 
itself was obtamed by force, how can it be said that the msertion of a 
fresh item m the revised t&ift for which that treaty provided was purely 
voluntary ? - 

“With regard to the circumstances under which opium was meerted 
13 the tariff supplement, they are fully stated im the ‘Repoit on the Revi- 
sion of Tariff,’ ete, turnished by Messrs Obphant and Wade, the 
deputies appointed by Lord Elgin to act on his behalt, which 18 annexed” 
to Lord Eigin’s despatch to the Earl of Malmesbury, dated Shanghai, Octo- 
ber 22,1858 They show that on October 12th“Whe deputies (with whom 
Mr Lay was associated ‘by Lord Elgin’s request) had a prelimmary 
conference wath the Chinese Commissioners, at which, by 1equest of the 
latter, they furnished the Chinese with a hst of subjéts for dscussion,, 
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No 7 being ‘legahsation of opium under duties’ It appears further that 
on this occasion it was urged by the British deputies that opram was an 
article which ‘no Jaws were found to exclude, and the irregulanty of the 
present trade in which was Inghly objectionable,’ The followng day 
another conference was held, when, for reasons not necessary to be here 
stated, the British» deputies demfed, and the Chinese Commissioners 
consented, to proceed with opipm as the very first subject of discussion 
One of the Chinese Comnussioners, ‘whose position as Supefintendent of 
Customs at Shanzhai,’ says the report, ‘naturally gives him a chef voice 
in such matters, adnutted the necessity of achange China stall retains 
her objection to the use of a drug on moral grounds, but the present gone- 
ration of smokers, at all events, must and will have opiim Chma would 
propose a very high duty, but, as opposition was naturally to be éxpected 
from us mn that case, 1t should be as moderate as posable’ He proceeded 
to urge that opmm should be treated quite differently, from other articles 
of umport, and, ‘after much discussion’ as to the rate of duty, the British 
first naming fiiteen to twenty tacls and the Chinese sixty taels per chest, 
1t was finally fixed at thirty tacl, Reviewing the whole transaction, 1t 
appears clear that Sir Rutherford Alcock was substantially justified in 
telling the East India Fiance Committee of 1871 ‘We have forced 
the Chinese Government to enter into a treaty to allow their subjects to 
take opium ’” 

Dr Legge, who gave evidence before the Commssion m Tondon 
and who 15 one of the greatest. authorities nm England or Europe on 
Chinese questions, im a letter to the Times, which was not published 
in that paper, but appeared m the Friend of China, wrote, Tho 
wnstructions issued to Lord Elem from the Foreign Office (April 
20th, 1857) directed Jim when disenssing = commervial arrange- 
ments with any Chinese plempotentiaries to ascertain whether the 
Government of Vhina would revoke 1ts prohibition of the opium trade, 
for there would be obvious advantages in placing the trade on a legal 
footing by the umpositiun of a duty imstead of its bemg carned on im 
the present irregular manner Various expressions m Lord Elgin’s 

tary show that, as 2 whole, his mission was not very agreeable to him ; 
to procure the legalmation of the oprum trade was especially disagreeable 
How he ggt over the feehng, and yet we find no reference to opium in 
the articles of the Treaty, appears in a letter of the 19th October, wntten 
to Mr. Reed, the Amerucan plenipotentiary ‘When I resolved,’ he 
says, ‘not to press the matter on the Chinese Commissioners at Tientsin, 
J did so, not because I questioned the advantages that would anse from 
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the legalisation of the traffic, but because I could not reconcile it to my 
sense of right to urge the Imperig] Government to abandon its tradition- 
al pohcy m this fespect under the kind of pressure whieh we were bring- 
ing to bear upon it at Tientsm He then speaks of the circumstances 
under which the question was to come up for discussion in the approach- 
ing Conference on the subject of the tamff bemg ‘happily different’ So 
he was able to satisfy his ‘senge of right’, in fulfilling his mission by : 
a delusion of the mmd ‘The Conference on the tanff was a natural ' 
sequence to the discussions with the Commissioners at Tientsm And 
the officers appointed by them to conclude the arrangements must have 
Well known that they dared only to discuss and accede to the wishes of fre 
officers, with any shght modification favourable to themselves which they 
might well be able to secure” Further down Dr Legge says “In 
this way the import of opium at the ports of China opened to foragn 
commerce was legahsed To say the legalisation was not ‘in opposition to 
the will and in defiance to the remonstrances of the Chmese Impenal 
Government,’ 1s not, to use your own language, ‘ according to the real facts 
of the case’ It was compulsion, the consequence of coercion, of 
which no one has written so strongly as Lord Elgm himself did 
Some of his expressions about 1t cannot be read without extreme pain 
T do not thmk it material to refer at length to the subsequent war of 
1860 It willbe remembered that the Chmese Government did not 
ratify that treaty, under circumstances which laid them open to the 
imputation of bad faith Thatis a question the nghts and wrongs of 
which Dr Wihams fully discusses The consequence was that we 
went to war agam Lord Elgm was sent to China a second time 
Tt was after the burning of the Summer Palace that the Chmese finally 
gave way, and the treaty was ultimately ratified 

Q—Does that conckide what you have to say with reference to 
the war ? 

A—I will quote three opimons on the matter from very high 
authorities, and that will conclude what Ihave to say on that point 
The first 1s the evidence of Sir Rutherford Alcock (Su Thomas Wade's 
predecessor as British Ambassador i China) before the Indian Financ? 
Commuttee in 1871. 

“Q.—Now, 18 there anything in our treaties to force *them to take 
our opimm 2 a 

“ A.—Yes, it 18 put in the tanff of articles of import 

“Q.—Then they aie bound to allow the free import of opium ? 
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“ A —That was the condition mtroduced into the treaty which Lord 
Elgin made. ‘ 


“Q.—But we do not enforce the purchase 7 


© A —Not the purchase , but they cannot prolubit the import of 
opium , itis amongst the adnutted articles on the tariff 


* Q—Then, notwithstanding the Chinese Government are so sensible 
of the demorahzation of their people caused by the import of opm, they 
‘cannot prevent our sending it there we force them by treaty to take it 
‘from us ? 

“ A —That 1s so in effect “ 

*Q—We have forced,the Govetnment to enter mto a ticaty to 
allow their subjects to take it 

“A —Yes, precisely 

“Q —Is it any wonder that the Chinese Governimentcomplan of our 
conduct in that respect ? 

“ A —No, I do not think it 14 any wonder 

*Q—What should we say ut these Chinese imposed the hke re- 
strictions upon us ? 

“ A —I think that our answer to them for puttmg il into the treaty 
as ‘You cannot prevent it bemg smuggled, and the lesser evil 18 to 
admit 1t as a legitimate article of trade’ 

«Q —But is it not for them to judge of that, and not tor us ? 

“A —No doubt, if two nations ale negotiating together on equal 
terms, each should have a voice 

‘¢Q —But suppose the Clunese Government weie to say, ‘We de- 
cline to adunt opium , we will not renew the treaty except on the condi- 
tion of excluding opium altogetha: ” e 

“A —I think they could only do that on the same principle as that 
on which Prnce Gortschakoff declared that Russia would not submit to 
the continued neutialisation of the Black Sea,—they must be prepared to 
fight for xt. 

% = 4 Q—-As I understand you, you say that the Chmese have made a 
treaty from which it 15 not possible for them to escape ? 

“A —It 18 not possible for them to escape from it, except by a dec- 
laration that they will not submut to what they conceive to be imjurious 
tarme. 

, “Q—The only way that they van escape from it 18 by a war ? 


a 
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« A —A war, or a declaration thet they are ready to go to war rather 
than submit any longer ” 

Sir Thomas Wade, speaking about all that we have, obtamed from 
China, said “Nothing that has been gamed, it must be remembered, 
was received from the free will of the Chinese , more, the concessions mado 
to us have been, from first to last, extorted against the conscience of the 
nation, m defiance, that 1s to say, of the moral convictions of its educated 
men, not merely of the office-holders, whom we call mandarins, and who 
are numerically but a small proportion of the educated class, but of the 
nucleus who are saturated with a knowledge of the history and philosophy 
of that country” That was written by Sir Thomas Wade in a memoian- 
dum by him contained m a Blue Book presented to Parhament m 1871 
Once more, here are the words of Lord Elgin himself in a “despatch 
printed in a Blue Book of 1871 “The concessions obtamed m the 
treaty from the Chwnese Government are not in themselves eatravagant, 
but in the eyes of the Chinese Government they amount to a revolution 
They have been extorted therefore fiom 1ts fears ” 

Q —That concludes the statement you wish to make with reference 
to the wars in China? 

A—yYes 

Tae Errects or tuf Ozium Traps on Cuina 


Q.—Before we adjoun, 1¢ will be well to complete your exammation 
with reference to the second paragraph.of your memorial It 18 alleged 
in the paragraph that the opium traffic brings misery to countless mynads 
in China Have you anything to say in support of that view’? 

A—I have prepared an abstract of evidence m support of that 
statement , but I will simply go ove: a few heads First we have the 
evidence of 

Prorestanr Misstonaries, of whom seventeen appeared before the 
Commission in London—I include Dr Lockhart, who concurred with our 
witnesses as to the evil effects on China You had also the Secretanes of 
two important Missionary Societies, who personally had no experience in 
China, but who represented two large bodies of Missionanes, those of 
the Church Missionary Society and the China Inland Mission To? 
which I may add that all the Enghsh societies labourmg i Chma and 
one or two Scotch socwties jomed im a deputation to Lord Kimberley 
& year ago m support of ,our views There was also practically un- 
animous missionary petition presented to the House of Commons in 
1888, and there have been on two or three occasions*unanmous resolu- 
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tions by Missionary Conferences in China representing the whole 
Protestant Missionary body So that we have before the Commision 
the unanmous testimony of the whole Protestant Missionary body, 
including the medical misstonanes, labouurmg mn China 
Roman Carnotic Missionaries are no less unanimous on this pomt 
T have an official dtbcument from the Court of Rome on the question 
The Bishop and Vicars-Apogtohe of Western China met mm 1880, and 
there was some difference among them as to whether the use of oprum wm 
any form was to be absolutely prohibitary to reception into the Roman 
Catholic Church by baptism The answer, of the Sacred Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith with which I have been favoured by 
Oardinal Vaughan, bears date last year only Referrmg to previous 
papal décrees on the subject, it lays down the absolute rule that with 
the exception of such necessary mdulgence as there may be for those 
who need medical treatment, that the use of opm im any form 13 to 
be considered absolutely prohibited to Roman Catholics m China, its 
growth, and any share whatever m the traffic So that the Roman 
Cathohe Church, owmg to the representations of its missionanes in 
China, 1s just as clear on the subject as the Protestant missionaries are 
Then we have 
Some Britian Mercnants in China, Mr Donald Matheson, who 
apeared before the Commission m London, and Mr Hanbury, who 
was with us at the deputation to Lord Kimberley, and who has traded 
many yearsin China He has always refused to have anything to do 
with the opium trade He has given strict orders that no portion 
ofhis large property at Shanghaiis to be let to opmm dealers Then 
we have a considerable number of 
Barrish OFFicyaus connected with China I have aheady referred to 
Sir George Staunton T have also quotations from Mr Montgomery 
Martin, who was Treasurer of Hong Kong, ‘Mr Lay, British Consul at 
Amoy, (who used a very strong expression, speaking of it as “ hamstring- 
mg the nation”), Mr Majoribanks, Sir John Pope Hennessy, Gov- 
ernor of Hongkong (who spoke m the strongest words of the way m 
eWhich the Chinese authorities had constantly remonstrated with him 
* against the trade, not so much on physical grounds as on account of the 
motal effects of opium-taking), Sir Rutherford Alcock, and Sir Thomas 
. Wade himeelf Then I ought perhaps also torefer to an interesting 
“and curiens book, which has lately come out, by an opium-smugeler, im 
v ‘which, although he was engaged m the smugghng of opium, he aus 
"¢he great evil it is. As to 
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Tue Curvees, Mr Hanbury, at the deputation to Lord Kimberley, 
said —-Produce to me ten or even five Chmamen who will say that opm 
smoking is irmocuous” No Chinaman has ever come forward publicly to 
declare that he-defends the trade Wehave seen that some of them were in 
favour of jegalisation as being a bette: thing than smuggling , but so far 
as I know, no Chinaman has ever said that the trade did not do a greut 
evil in his country There are a great many statements of Chinese 
statesmen and others to be referred to on that head , 

Tur CotnrR-zvipENCE 183 only that of some merchants, some travel- | 
lers and some officials . 

Tue Varun or Orricia, Opium 
With regard to officials, some important words were pronounced by 
Mr Gladstone m his speech in the recent debate ‘JT do not think that in 
this matter we ought to be guided exclusively, perhaps even principally, by 
those who may consider themselves expeits It 13 @ very sad thing to say, 
but unquestionably 1t happens not infrequently in human affairs, that those 
who ought, from their situation to know the most and best, yet from preju- 
dice and prepossessions know the least aud the worst Emiently it was 
the case nm the great question of West Indian slavery, when this House 
and the country for a long time were discouraged and abashed by the 
assurance that those who were in favour ot that great and radical change 
were in favour of it only because they did not understand the Negro 
character There may be something of that element m this case I” 
certainly, for ny patt, do not propose to abide finally and decisively by 
official opmion Independent opinion,—imdependent, but responsible—is 
what the House wants, in my opinion, in order to enable it to proveed 
safely in the career upon which 1 adrmit, that it has defimtely entered ” 
That seems to me to be a very strong case, and bearing a remarkable 
analogy to the present case My acquaintance with the ante 
slavery hterature of the past generation leads me to beheve that the 
West Indian officials were unanimous in the view that the mstitution of 
slavery was desirable, but they have been proved by the public conscience 
of Great Britain and the experience of mankind since to have been wrong 
Pusuic Opinion at Home % 
Q.—Referring to the evidence that you have with regard to public 
opinion at home, 1s there anythimg you wish to brmg before us im support 
of your statement that the resolutions you propose are received with al- 
most absolute unanmuty at hundreds of meetings, and have you any- 
thing to say with reference to the number and influential position of those 
who sgn the numerous petitions that are presented to Parhament 7 
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A —I have, taken a considerable share in the public meetings that 
have been held on this question since I became Secretary, rather more than 
four years ago,—latterly not so much as.durmg the first year or two 
One thing that has struck me yery much 1s ‘the way in which at these 
meetings different classes of opimon have been represented One of the 
most important moetings that I attended shortly after becoming Secretary 
was a breakfast meeting held at Leeds othe remark was made to me after- 
wards by a gentleman long acquainted with Leads that he did not believe 
that on any other subject such a meeting could have been gathered 
We had representatives of all the different classes of thought mto 
which Enghsh opmion is divided Religiously we had Church of Eng- 
land people and Nonconformists, High Church and Low Church , poh- 
tically we had Tones and Radicals, and altogether 1t was a meeting that 
I was told was probably in Leeds unpreeedented What I have sud of 
that meeting applies generally and to a very large degree to a great many 
other meetings that we have held throughout the country Where the 
unanimity has been broken, 1t has I think, always been only by those 
directly connected with Tndia and with the services m India We have 
always been accustomed to give the fullest opportumty to gentlemen 
‘who wished to oppose the views we put forward They have, no doubt, 
sometimes been listened to with impatience by the audience opposed 
to them But at all events they have been fully and fairly heard on many 
occasions, and they have never sueceeded in turning any votes The 
largest minority that [ am aware of anywhere was a minority of 3, all 
directly connected with Indian official life Petitions to Parhament have 
been very tnuch to the same effect Accordmg to the latest retin 
1 have, up to the 10th July last, 2,470 petitions were presented durmg 
the session, meluding 329 offically signed, the total signatures bemg 
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The Royal Commission on Opium, 


° 
Mr. J. G. Alexander’s Evidence, Continued. 

— Chairman —After your examination yesterday the subject was 
discussed by the members of the Commission, and 1t was decided that it 
was not necessary to take any detailed evidence with 1eference to matters 
so long since ‘passed as these to which your statements chiefly 
referred We therefore do not piopose to cross-examie you upon the 
history of our wars and conflits with Chma In the third paragraph 
of your memonialepresented to Lord Kimberley you express the 
desire that the area under poppy cultivation m the Behar and Benares 
Agency should at once be restricted, and you uige m support of that 
prayer that declarations m ¢hat sense had been made in Parhament by 
Sn James Fergusson and the late Right Hon’ble W H Smith? 


A—I think it 1s hardly correct to say that it 1s our prayer that 
they should be restricted This paragraph refers to the measures that 
were actually taken, or that we understood to have been taken, by the 
late Government The credit given to the late Government for what 
had been done must be modified in view of Su David Barbonr’s statement 
the other day, that, the Indian Government has not yet adopted any new 
policy in the sense “we had understood But with regard to that I have 
further to call attention to an express statement by Mr George Curzon, 
im reply to a question from Sir Joseph Pease, on the 25th February 1892, 
founded upon those statemgnts of Sir James Fergusson and Mr. Smith 
ayear before Mr Curzon in his reply stated —“ The figures for 1891-92 
have not yet been received, but in order to restrict the area of cultivation 
the Government of India reduced the number of chests for sale in the year 
from 57,000 to 54,000” We took that as an express declaration that 
the Government of India were acting upon the policy that had beens 
announced in the House of Commons in 1891, 

Q.—Do you desire to express yourself as satisfied with “the declara- 
tions that have been made by the representatives of the Government s0 
far as they went ? 

A.—We considered those declarations to mark® decided progress 

from our point of view. 
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Q.—Do you now desire to say that the indications that have been 
given in Sir David Barbour’s evidence have been received by you with 
certain amount .of regret ’ : 

A.—Regret and surprise, because we had been given to understand 
that the Government of India was carrymng out the views expressed by 

, Sir James Fergnsfon and Mr Smith 
' Q—Have you anythieg forthereto say with reference to this 
question of acreage under poppy cultivation ° 

A.—Perhaps this will be the best place for me to say that, from our 
pot of view, a gradual dimmution of this kind cannot really be satis- 
factory , 1¢ does not meet our main objection which 18, that the trade 13 
altogether au mmoral one; and sf 1t13 an immoral trade obvionsly it 
ought to be stopped at once, and no question of gradual duninution can 
arse But there 1s another pont ot view, apart from what I may call 
the moral pomt, fron, which we may look at the question—that 18, the 
point of view of practical philanthropy—the practical wish to put a stop 
to the consumption of opm in the East, and especully in China For 

myself,—I do not venture heie to speak as representing all the members of 
our society , Ido not know whether they would all follow me, but 
for myself I should be willing somewhat to lay aside the urgency of the 
hugh moral pomt of view, namely, that the trade 1s mmoral, and should 
therefore at once and altogether be suppressed, if I could feel sure that 
by another course we should more speedily ariive at the real practical 
philanthropic object that we have in the stoppage of the consumption 
of opm in Chinas L think Sir George Stannton in the debate im 
1840 made the declaration that this tiade could never be stopped except by 
aconsensus of the Chmese and Biitish Governments, and, holding 
that he was night in that view, I should be satisfied to ware something 
of our clam that the tiade nmst be samediately and absolutely 
appressed, in onder to obtain, from the Chmese Government some 
, goncurrent action which would promise a more speedy end of this 
tevd. My objection to gradual diminution on the lnes laid down 

the Government m 1891 and which we supposed the Indian 
eGovernment had been adopting, 1» that practically 1+ makes no difference 
Chits, So long as there 1s no agreement with the Chinege Govern- 

it that itewill reciprovate those measures the practical effect simply is 
fhatso many thousand chests are produced in China stead of in India I 
believe that the Indian opium (s more iyurious and deleterious than 
native grown ‘aoe and from that point of view there perhaps may be 
bome umproveinent , but otherwise, as long as the British Government hes 
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no agreement with the Chinese Government that st will carry out the 
e poly in China, a gradual diminution does nothing whatever to put 
n end to the great evil that we ardcombating That 1s why we consider 
ny poly of gradual diminution without a distinct agreement with the 
Chmese Government to be a wholly unsatisfactory one * 

Q—Have you any reason tp suppose that the Chinese Government 
1s at the present time anxious to come to an agreement with the 
Government of India for the total prohibition of the use of opm”? 
Has it not been represented to those who have recently been negotia- 
tg on the part of the British Government, that the Chinese Govern- 
ment are of opmion that if they weie to totally prohibit importation, 
the demand could be met by a local supply, and that having that 
m view, they thought it would iather be a question of checking the 
consumption of opitm by taxation, and that 1 was impossible to 
entertain at present a policy of total prombition Was not that repre- 
sented by Sir Thomas Wade in his evidence in London, and 13 not that 
view confirmed m the course of negotiation im which the Marquis Tseng 
was engaged first with Lord Granville and afterwards with Lord Sahsbury 
fo. modifications of the Chefoo Convention ? 

A —In 1869 the Tsung-Li-Yamen (Foreign Board) of China addres 
sedto the British Government through Sir Rutheiford Alcock a memorial 
m which they sad “The wnters hope that His Excellency will 
memoriahze his Government to give orders in India and elsewhere to 
substitute the cultivation of cereals o1 cotton Were both nations to 
rigorously prohibit the growth of the poppy, both the tiaffic m and the 
consumption of opm might alike be put an end to” Within the 
last few years, shortly before the signmg of the Additional Article of 
1885, a special mission was again sent trom China to Caleutta, to propose 
to the Indian Government a scheme for the gradual suppression of the 
poppy cultivation in both countries 

Q—I suppose you mean on the pait of the Chinese Government & 


A—On the part of the Chinese Government Of that mission so 
far as I am aware no official account has ever been pubhshed Informa-° 
tion has reached me through private sources that there was such a} 
mission I beheve that a geritleman employed m the Chinese Customs 
serviee came to Caleutta in order to ascertam whether it would not ‘boi 
possible to come to some such arrangement with the Indian, Government, 

Q.—For total prohibition ? ad 

A —For gradual suppression m both countries concurrently 
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Q—What year was that ? 


A—lI do, not know the exact year As far as I know it has never 
been published — Perhaps the Commussion will be able to get formation 
m regard to it which 15 not at present before tho pubhe I presume the 
Calcutta Governnient will have some record of the proceedings 

Q—An Peuse—Is there any evidence that he was authorised by 
the Chinese Goveinment’ 

= —I understood he came with the approval of the Chmese Govern- 
ment. 

Q—Chariman —Was he a properly accredited representative of the 
Chinese Government ? 


A—TI om not sure how far he was officially accredited He must 
have received some introduction P 


Q —You have no direct hnowledge ? 


A—No, it has simply geached me unofficially The Marquis 
Tseng m 1886 im a letter addressed ‘to our Secretary said —Tins 
treaty I aduut does not accomplish the desired result, but it would prove 


nevertheless the first miportant step towards checking the use and abuse 
of opum = The British Government as well as my own will enjoy greater 
facilities in futare for re-opening negotiation on the opm question 
with a view of agreeing to measures that would reduce each year the 
quantity of importation and consumption “The Butish Government 
may m the meantime see its way clear to place restrictions upon 
the preseut cultivation, i winch case my Government wonld smely 
Jose no time m followmg the example and put an effectual check 
apon the growth of opium m China” Since then the only evi- 
dence that I thnk I can bring before the Cogmssion as to the willng- 
ness of the Chmese Government still, and its desire, to concur in such an 
arrangement, w that derived from the mternews which His Excellency 
Li Hung Chung, the Great Chinese Viceroy, has accorded to some of 
our fmends: to Mr Dyer of Bombay m 1890, and more recently to the 
‘Revd. Dr Glover and Mr Morns « deputation from the Baptist Missionary 
Society, who were visiting China In those interviews Li Hung Chang 

the great desire of the Chinese Government to put down the 
trade 1 do not remember that in either of these interviews this special 
sptoposal was again put forward. Li Hung Chang at all events recognised 
that this is a grea evil, and expressed himself in the strongest term? 
as to the impossibility of the Chimese Government taking any practical 
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step to deal with that evil, except by some agreement with the Bntash 
Government which would aim at the suppression of the import from India 
Q.—Was L: Hung Chang on the occasions to which you are refer- 
ning expressing his own mdividual views, or was he putting forward the 
opinion of his Government ? : 


A—I think he was spegkmg Ing pwn idhvidual views, but the 
Commision has already had some evidence on that question The 
Revd J 8 Adams put before the Commission his very strong view 
that that opinion is almost aniversally held amongst the higher statesmen 
of China I havo had similar very strong opinions from Dr Dudgeon of 
Pekin, who was Private Secretary to the Marquis Tseng, and who knows a 
great deal of many of the higher officialsin Pekin I may remind the Com- 
mission, too, that Sir Thomas Wade mm his evidence said he would not 
undertake to say whether the majority of Chinese statesmen are or are not 
strongly opposed to the opium traffic In particular Tso Tsung Tang, 
whose position and influence, as I understand, are only second to those of 
Li Hung Chang himself, 1s known as a strong and determined opponent 
of the opium traffic, 


Q —Sir Thomas Wade placed before us in London, a report entitled 
Conferences on the Opium Question, wlich had taken place between 
himself and the Ministers of the Tsung-Li-Yamen in 1881-82 To the 
best. of my 1ecollection he called our attention to a declaration made by 
the Yamen to this effect that, winle desirig to see the abuse of opium 
repressed in China, the Yamen held the view that the habit was now so 
widely spread in China that any reform must be the result of a general 
moral improvement among the people , that they 1ecoginse that the growth 
of opmm im China had become 90 extensive that it would be umpos- 
sible by merely putting an,end to the tiade im India to put an end 
to the supply of opium , and that for the moment they held the new that 
there were many questions of greater urgency than the decisive step of 
absolutely prohibiting the importation of opium I believe that was the 
effect of the conversations to which Sir Thomas Wade called our attention 
m London ; 


A —I should say with regard to that conversation referred to by Sir 
Thomas Wade that we only have his account of 1t, which of course rests 
chiefly on his own pnvate memoranda We know how, when a man has 
strong views, he is apt to take others as agreeing with them perhaps 
more than they really do, and no official or pubho statement of that 
kind hae ever been made by Chinese statesmen, 
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Q.—In the concluding part of the third paragraph of your memonal 
you refer to the abolition of what are described as heensed smoking dens 
throughout India. Have you anything more to say apou that subject ? 


A.—On that pomt we rejoice m the action of the Government of India 
as a very decided step 1n the right direction, but 1t seems to us to require sup- 
'plementing by further measures in the same direction That has been sug- 
geested in a correspondence presented to Parhament this year at the mstance 
vot Mr. Caine—a correspondence arising out of a confidential circular issued 
by the Board of Revenue of the North-West Provinces and Oudh In 
his despatch closing that correspondence, Lord Kimberley says, under 
Yate 16th of March 1893.—“The question arses whether the law 
ought not to be strengthened, so as to enable your officers to take legal 
steps for suppressing private opium saloons, otherwise, if unlicensed 
saloons for opmm-smokig can be estabhshed without hindranco, the 
object which was thought to be attaimed by prohibitimg opimm-smoking 
on the premises of licensed opiym vendors may be practically defeated 
I shall be glad to learn the views of yotr Government on this pot” 
Yam not aware whether the Indian Government has replied to that 
enquiry of Lord Kimberley We stiongly hold the view expressed by 
Lord Kimberley that it 15 desuable to prevent private and unlicensed 
opium dens or opium clubs being established 30 as to provide tacihties 
within the law for this practice of opimm-smoking which the Indian 
Government has by its action and ity minute recognized as beng 

undoubtedly a very great evil 


Q—You refer to the removal of the Mimmum Guarautee Clause 
from the agreement made with those who hold opmm leenses m Bombay 
Have you anything to say on that? 


A—TI can only say that we also rejoice un that as a step m the nght 
direction. I may be allowed to add one pot Ingomg throngh India 
with Mr, Wilson, I have had my attention called to the fact that this 
measure of the suppression of opium dens has not been fully carned out. 
We visited a town, which I think it better not to name because I do not 
want to bring special officials before the Commisson In that town we 
were taken tothree opium dens on the premises of licensed opium vendors, 

we saw in three of them chandu smoking and m one muddak 
wanking gomg on just as if no order had been issued by the Government 
a India. I think jt desirable to call the attention of the Commission 
}o,%he fact that, although those orders have been put into the heenses m 
evety province prohibiting the sale of opium for smoking on the premises, 
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those orders have not been fally carried out, as I have seen with my own 
eyes 
Q.—Mr. Fanshawe —Were those publi shops 7 
A—Yes 
Q.—Licensed pubhe shops ’ : 

A —We were told that they’were lcenfed Our gharry dnver was 
a Mahommedan, and we were told that he would be able to take us ‘to the 
places He took us, and we found them open, with no attempt at conceal- 
ment 

Q—Where were they ? 


A—I would rather not mention the town , but I will send the name 
up to the Chairman 


Q —Chairman—*Y ou had bette: mention it 


A—It was m the town of Gya We were tuld that there were 
some others also in the same town “ 


. 


Q—Sw James Lyall —In the third paragraph of yout memonal 
you speak of “the extremely objectionable ‘mmimum guarantee’ clause 
contamed m the opium licenses used m the Presidency of Bombay” Do 
you not thik that that 1s a very strong term to use? 


A—lIt seemed to me that it was extremely objectionable in the 
natural operation ‘I am aware of the object which was mtended in the 
insertion of that clause, that is, to prevent smugghng , but it seems to 
me that the necessary operation of such a clause would be that there 
would be great pressure put upon the heensee to extend his sales so as 
not to meur the risk of a fine 


Q—I think you are aware that before that system was invented 
there was most extensive smugglng The licensed vendors in Bombay, 
thongh they paid heavily for their licenses and sold a good deal of opm, 
yet took hardly any of the high-priced Government opium for their shop 
and relied entirely upon the smuggling trade ? 


A.—TI have been so informed 

Q —So that there were strong reasons for it ? : ; 

A—I do not impute bad motives to the Government in adopting 
that clause, nevertheless I thnk that the clause as adopted was “‘ extremely 


objectionable,” as the memonal says, and I am glad that it has been 
done away with. 


t 
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Q.—A man could only have one shop, he could not estabhsh branch 
shops ; the license only allowed him to establish a certain shop and sell 
to anybody who' came ” 

A.—Except with permission of the Government official 

Q—If that permusion was not given as a rule, he had only one shop? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—It would make a reat difference to him m the amount he sold 
whether he had to pay the maximum amount or not ? 

A.—The ordinary motives of self-interest would make a man sell 
as much as he could You may strengthen those motives by tellmg him 
that he 1s under a fine if he does not sell a certaim quantity 

Q —Under that strong motive how would he imcrease the sale ? 

A.—I have heard smee T have been m Tndia of a licensee 
sending round tu his customers, if they did not tun’ up at the accustomed 
period m the evening, to ask them why they did not come, in that way 
trying to mdwe a man who was perhaps makmg some struggle to free 
himeelf. 

Q—Mr Fanshawe — With regard to Gya, I understand that your 
statement depends on information given you by a gharry driver Did you 
notice if there was a heensed board up at the shop 

A.—The imformation was not given by the driver, but 1t was 
given me by the Baptist Pastor of the place He referred to, our 
driver as being a man who would know where the shops were It was 
he who made the statement to us that the shops were Government hicens- 
ed shops 

Q —Was any licensed board up in front of the shops ? 

A —I dad not observe any board 

Q.—Af Mowbray —You are quite aware that sumilar difficulties 
have arisen in England with regard to clubs and pubhe houses ? 

A—Yes 

Q.~You are aware that there was a Committee of the House of 
yOommons attang on that subject lest year ? 

* A.—I did not remember that; I take it from you, and I have no 
doubt it is 9. 
Q. —And ¢0 far as T know, Government have a taken any steps to 
pet down these clabs m England ? 
A.—I do mdt thmk they have, but I think the Temperance party, 
f I may speak asa humble member of that party, 18 very desirous mdeed 
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and ‘is endeavouring to put pressure upon the Government, to introduce a 
messure dealhng with clubs 

Q.—Mr Wilson.—Upon that point about the bogus clubs m Eng- 
land, I suppose you are also aware that the members of the heensed trade 
are equally anxious to get them put down ’ 


A — I beheve 1t 18 so . ¥ 


Q—Chau man —Returnmg to you: General Memorial, m the fourth 
paiagraph you say that you accept those measures of reform which have 
already been adopted as steps in the mght direction, but in your view those 
measures fall short of carrying out the resolution which the House of 
Commons had approved * You then proceed to make a reference to the 
observations of Mr Gladstone to the Electors of Midlothian, and you hold 
that those observations imply a sympathy with the cause which you hava 
taken up You then gefer to the specific measures which you would re- 
commend for adoption with a view to the repression of the opium trade 
You also refer to the Bengal oprum mongpoly, to the Malwa transit duty 
system, and to the excise syste. Then m your seventh paragraph you 
proceed to deal somewhat more in detail with Bengal opm monopoly 
You 1ecommend that there should be an mmediate reduction m the aca 
of poppy cultivation with a view tudimiting the production of opium to 
that which medical use requires, and you complam that opium 1 not 
prepaied m India for medical use, but solely for sensual indulgence Have 
you anything further to say upon that subject ? 

A—TI should hke to pomt out under this paragraph the great dis- 
tinction between opium prepared for medical use and opvum prepared for 
smoking or opium-eating, which 13 what we mean by sensual indulgence 
The British Pharmacopeia does not aduut of the use of Indian opium m 
the preparation of medicmes gn England In Fluckiger and Hanbury’s 
Pharmacographia 1t 1s shown that Indian opm, though very potent for 
intoxicating purposes, does not contam a sufficient proportion of those 
ingredients which are specially useful for medical purposes In this par- 
agraph we point out that a specially prepared article 1s issued from the 
Government Agencies to the Medical Department in India No doubt 
a good deal of opium prepared, for the Excise Department, and prepared, 
as I should say, for intoxicatmg use, 18 in fact used by docters m India 
for medical purposes.‘ And Dr Maxwell, who gave evidence with regard 
to China, told me that when he was practising in Formosa, having run 
out of medical opm, he had used the Indian smoking pp1um. 

Q.—Sir Wilkam Roderte-—I think he said Indian crade opium ? 


ek 
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A.—That 1s what I mean, crude opm intended to be prepared for 
smoking purposes 

Q,—He added that st answered just as well? 

A.—I did not remember that I suppose he must have used it in 
some different proportions 

Q.—The differences arg really very, shght 

A.—Flochiger and Hanbury, I think, speak of the difference as be- 
ing considerable 

Q —The analysis can be had, the differences are very slight. 

A.—Dr Fluckiger has suggested that the Indian Government would 
do well to pay attention to the demand for good opmm for medical use, and 
prepate opium with a view of competing with the Turkey drug which at pres- 
ent has a monopoly for medical noe in Great Britam and Europe generally 
T have various authorities that 1 can refer to on the question of its being 
prepared for sensual mdulgence ‘That largely rests upon a statement 
made by Julius Jeffreys, F R §, formerly Staff Surgeon of Cawnpore, 
and Civil Surgeon at Fategarh, pubhshed in 1858 m an appendix to a 
book on the British Army im India; —“ My own acquamtance with the 
subject dates from the year 1881, when, m passing by water the chief 
opium magazine of the East India Company at Patna, I paid a visit to a 
fmend who had charge of the scientific department of 1t After he had led 
me through story after story and gallery after gallery of the factory, with 
opm balls mght and left tiered im shelves to the ceiling, upon my 
expressing amazement at on exlnbition of uprum enough to supply the 
medical wants of the world for years, he replied, nearly in these words . 
‘I see you are very innocent , these stores of opium have no such benefic- 
ent destination Jt 1s all gomg to debauch the Chinese, and my duty 18 
to maintam its smack as attractive to theme as possible Come to my 
laboratory" There I saw broken balls of opium procured, I understood, 
ftoni China, by the Bengal Government, as approved musters (samples) 
for imitation by the cultivators” Mr Jeffreys adds ‘“ Upon looking 
around for information, I heard that the natives, where they ventured 
an opinion, the Mahommedans especially, were equally scandalived -at 
the engagement of the Company 1m such a traffic” 

" Q—What year was that ? 
A —The visit was in 1831 

Q.—I presume you are aware that very little was then known 

shout opium emeking ? 
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A.—-Not very mach wm 1831, It was about 1840 that the first 
pamphlets came out attacking-the opmmitrade Bishop Thoburn referred 
to the fact that 1t was condemned in very strong terms in the Impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings more than 100 years ago And the East 
Indian Company's despatch of 1817, sanctioning the estabhshinent of the 
excise system of selling opm m India, spoke m the strongest terms 
of condemnation of the haint The Directdrs said that in compassion to 
maukind they would gladly stop the traffic altogether were 1 possible 


Q —Do you draw any distinction m poimt of moral responathihty 
between the working of a system such as the Bengal opium monopoly 
and the position taken by the Government im other parts of India whore 
i 18 not a manufacturer or producer, and interposes only to levy export 
duties and to enforce the payment of licenses T believe that has been 
done m some pamphjets issued by you: Assoutation ? 


A—Yes, I was intending to deal with that under paragraph 
thirteen, but I may as well take it here, I may say that thé opmons 
expressed in that pamphlet dealing with Sir Willam Munr’s minute are 
not the opmions held by our Souety now 

Q—When was that pamphlet published ? 

A —Very early in the history,of the Suciety—in 1875 

Q.—You were not connected with the society at that time ? 


A —I was not 
Q—Was Sir Joseph Pease connected with it ? 


A —Yes, he was not President then Lord Shaftesbury was 
President until his death There was some difference of view, as I cx- | 
plained im London In starting the Society 1t was not committed to any 
very definite policy That cfme out in a meeting at the Mansion House 
held m 1883, when three different speakers suggested three different 
lines One speaker advocated a policy of giadual suppression I think 
it was Lord Shaftesbury himself Another speaker, who I think was 
Sit Robert Fowler, our late Treasurer, advocated that the change of 
policy should be on the hne of Sir Wilham Muir’s mmute Cardinal 
Manning who was a subsequent speaker, quoted the old story about 
the kmng who wished that all lus nobles had but ong, neck g0 
that he mught strike them all off at a blow, and he apphed that to the 
opium traffic. He very strongly objected to the suggestion that the | 
opram traffic should be handed over to private capftalists, hecause he 
pointed dut that if that were the case, you would at once have a number 
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of yested interests like those that we have n England m connection with 
the liquor traffic, He would rather have the one neck of the Govern- 

ment of India to“deal with than have the vested nghts of a number 
of private capitahsets Since that time that view has been completely 

accepted by our Somety, and in the Statement of Facts and Principles‘ 
which I putin, and which was adopted by us at the beginning of 1886, 
the suppression of the cultivation of the poppy in Bengal was for the first 
time I think distinctly laid down as the programme of the Society, and it 
‘ig embodied in paragraph 18 of the memorial to Lord Kimberley. 


: Q—Si James Lyall —Suppression not merely of the monopoly but 
of the cultivation ” . 


A —Not merely of the monopoly, but of the cultivation 

Q —Charman —You put that forward now as the view held 
unanimously by the members of your Society 2 ¢ 

A —Unanmonsly by the active members of our Society 

Q—What interpretion do you put upon the passage in Sir Joseph 
Pease’s speech last session which I quoted m my question to Sir David 
Barbour ? 

A—I thmk Sir Joseph Pease only meant to say what we have 
said in paragraph thirteen, thatis, that the Calcutta sales are the most 
prominent and the most obviously mdefennble part of the system from 
our pomt of view , that the Malwa zystem has more analogy to the drmk 
traffic repressed by taxation with which we are familar in our own 
country , and that the fact that the Government holds this position 
under the monopoly brings out mm a more glaring hght the evils of 
the system 

Q.—You have nothing further to say on the Bengal monopoly ? 

A —It 1s sometimes seid that there are ‘no precedents for the prohibi- 
tion of a trade in this way by a Government TI venture to put before 
the Commussion two precedents both relating to the hquor traffic. One 
is under the North Sea Convention for the protection of sailors in the 
North Sea against the hquor traffic that used to be carned on by what 
were called copers 
+  Q—Yon would not draw any parallel between the North Sea hquor 
traffic and the oprum traffic of India mn pot of magnitude? . 

A.—No, not in point of magnitude certainly I it simply 
as answering the objection that has been raised against our proposal 
that it 1s altogether unprecedented That 18 a precedent, I think, for 
fhe absolute prokbition of traffic of a similar character. The second 
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is that of the Brussels Anti-Slavery Convention, under which a large 
zone of Central Africa is absolutely protected from the hquor traffic, 
The provision is that where the liquor traffic has not yet been carried 
on in Africa, it 18 totally prohibited. This Convention also porvides, 
by taxation for the limitation of the local traffic m those districts where 
it already exists. ‘ , 

Q—In the case of Afnca, ‘I apprehefid ‘there is no difference of 
opmion among professional experts as to the effect of indulgence in hquor 
by the African tribes ;—they are unanimous thatit1s a bad thing ? 

A—That 1s so, and I think there 1s practical unanimity in regard 
to the effects of opium in China 


Q —With regard to the Malwa system, you deal with that in the aghth 
paragraph, and you say that, with a view to preventmg the cultivation 
of opium beyond whaé 1s required for medical use, 1t 18 desirable that 
there should be a mutual prolubition enforced ahke i British India and 
in the Malwa States, and you say that if such an arrangement wero 
made, the objection which has been urged on the part of the Government 
of India to the proposals on the ground of smuggling would be to a 
large extent removed Have you anything to say in development of 
these views ? 

A—I would simply more* clearly bring out our view that the 
Bengal trade ought first to be stopped The Government of India onght 
first to cease itself from deriving on revenue from carrying on this trade 
Having stopped the Bengal system and having given up its own revenue, 
it would then bein a position to goto the Clnefs of the Native States 
and say ‘“Weon moral grounds have abandoned this trade, feeling that 
1t 13 defensible and ask you to follow our example ” 

Q —How long would gpu concede to the Government of India for 
the purpose of dealing with the case nm Bengal? 

A—I would say that 1t should be done as quickly as possible, and 
would say, Stop the trade immediately and convert the stocks you" have 
in hand to medical use at once 

Q—You recognise the financial difficulty ? » 

A —Yes I do, but I amunable to put a financial difficulty on the 
same hne with a moral objection I thnk England should help im regard 
to the fin difficulty I should like to add another pomt on the eighth 
paragraph. “I think that pressure upon the Native States would be 
Justafiable, should st become necessary, on the ground that m the past 
we have forced the trade upon the Chinese , that if the Chinese Gov- 
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ernment had succeeded in its effort in 1840 to put down the trade, the 
Native States would have lost the whole of their trade. It is the forve 
of the British arms that established the trade and has kept it open ever 
Since, and on that ground we should be entitled to oxercise pressure 
"upon the Native States if necessary; though 1 would only advocate that 
in the last resort. * 

The difficulty as to the smuggling of-oprmm would be met, as far as 
regards the States of Central India, which produce opm by an arrange- 
ment of that kind with the Native States Thatis my answer to those 

‘who say that smuggling would be an insuperable difficulty Some little 
‘difficulty mght no doubt anse as regards smugghpg over the North 
‘West Frontier and perhaps Bhopal, but I do not think that it 18 so formid- 
able as is often stated Sir Charles Aitchison, in a memorandum m 1880 
with regard to oprum in Burma, says—* As regards smuggling, I do not 
believe that, even with our open seaboard of 1,000 rales and our long and 
unguarded frontier with Upper Burma, the Shan States and Siam, there 
would be @ very great merease in illicit traffic, ether from Bengal or from 
China, if the unportation of opium were altogether forbidden and the pos- 
session of opm were made illegal Already the price of opium 1s artificially 
forced up to a maximum, presenting the very strongest temptation to the 
smuggler, while the fact that possession of the drug is not unlawful 
increases the difficulty of detection The pecumary temptation cannot 
become very much greater than it 18 1f opium were altogether forbidden , 
the drug wherever found would be contraband without question, and we 
should have the sympathies of the people with us m the suppression of 
smuggling One fact 1s worth a bushel of argument, we have succeeded 
in almost stamping out ganja, although the plant from which it 1s made 
grows wid m Burma. The difficulties we have in any case to contend 
with, in preventing smugglng are so great that an addition to them 
would not be a very appreciable burden Anyhow, smuggling, even on a 
considerable scale, would nevei lead to the universal cousumption of the 

; and the extension of the revenue is not to be compared to the 
gradual demorahzation of the people” 

Q—Sir James Lyall —With reference to the Bengal opium 
monopoly I understand that your Society admits that the Bengal mono- 
poly systems preferable to the Malwa or export duty system as the 
moat powerful engine for restricting and regulating internal consumption ; 

the preference 18 not based simply upon the fact that 1¢ 18 easier to 

, but 1¢ is also admitted that, 1f the prohibition of cultivation is not 
to be enforced, the Bengal monopoly system is the most powerful engine 
possible for restricting and regulating the internal consumption ? 
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A.—I do nat thmk we have ever admitted that. We recognise that 
there will Ke a risk in changing the system—that if we really changed 
the system, we might find ourselves worse off My own*private opmion 
18 that we in all probability should not find ourselves worse off 

Q—Not worse off in what way ? , 

A.—I mean there might be a greater consumption—it might possi- 

[ieee oat ° IS 

Q—If you free the trade? 

A—And simply placed it under a system of excise similar to that 
which we have at home in regard to the manufacture of beer 

Q—You do “not think that your Society admitted that, but you 
yourself are mclined to think so? 

A —I beg your pardon, I am inclined to think otherwise 

Q —What, that the free trade system 1s better for internal consump- 
tion than the Bengal system? 

A —I do not suppose that anybody,contemplated free tradé 

Q—Free growth and an excise and eaport duty ? 

A —Excise and export duty, a system such as that sketched out by 
Sir Wilham Murr, which 1s one of heensmg the growth 

Q—Do you think that woukl be better for regulating and restnicting 
internal consumption than the Bengal monopoly system? 

A—Yes My personal opmion 13 that probably there would be less 
grown and less trade altogether under such a system than under the 
present system 

Q—I am speaking of internal consumption ? 

# A—TI have not formed an opmion about that I recogmse that 
there ae risks, and that we,might possibly find ourselves worse off The 
Society has recognized those nsks, and does not wish to make the 
experiment, 

Q—Are you aware that poppy cultivation once extended throughout 

ndia in all parts where the soil and the climate were suitable, and, except 
in certam favorable tracts, 1t was mamly or entirely for consumption, not 
an export trade, and are you aware that the operation of the Bengal 
opium monopoly and the policy of the Government of India ur connection 
with it suice ite first estabhshment, more than a hundred years ago, have 
had the effect of putting an end to poppy cultivation m much the greater 
part of British India and in the greater part of the territory held by the 
Native States—are you aware of that? 


. 
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A.-I could not say that I was aware of it as regards the Native 
States. As regards Britsh India, I am aware that poppy cultvation 
existed here and there over large part of it until the measures were taken 
at the end of the last century to which we have referred to in para- 
graph elevan. 

Q.—In Mysore and Hyderabad by agreement with the Government, 
poppy cultivation was prohibited There are two mstances; and all the 
Native States under the control of Bombay are also other mstances ? 

Mp A—I cannot say I was aware of it I have no doubt you are 

» correct, 

Q—Then but for the monopoly and the policy in connection with it 

, not the cultivation of the poppy and the consumption and export 
of opium have been in all probability much greater than they are under 

| the present system 7 

A —It 1s quite possible I cannot form a definite opimon as to what 

| would have been 

Q.—I ask the question betause in the anti-opium hiterature these 
facts are altogether ignored and 1t might be thought that we had mtroduc- 
ed the cultivation of the poppy and entirely created the export trade ? 

A—I think we have frequently used the fact that the Government of 
India prolubit end put down the oprum growth m many parts of India 
as an argument why it should and could do the same in the remainder of 
India. We have used that as an argument in paragraph eleven and often 
refer to 1t mn our pubhcations 

Q.—In ‘paragraph seven you speak of limiting the production of 
opium to that which medical use requires That means, does it not, that 
it must only be supphed on medical advice ? 

A.—That 1s our view 


Q.—But the mass of natives of India Tralee ther own system of 
medicine to ours, they may admit the superiority of our surgery, but they 
prefer their own system of medicine Our doctors on the contrary say 
that their ideas of medicine are all wrong. Is not that a difficulty in 

down a rule that opium should only be supphed on medical advice 
“ol some kind ? 

A.—-I ehould not have thought so. I imclude in medical advice 
‘Native as well as European doctors, advice according to the native system 
as well as according to the European 


Q.—You sre aware that the medical system of the village doctors is 
of » most primitive kind possible ? 
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A—I was not aware of that ° 

Q.—That people administer medicine for themselves, », man advising 
for his own family or for his neighbour ? 

A.—We attempt to deal with that in England, where people also 
medicate themselves to agreat extent, by directing that no medicine of a 
poisonous character shall be sold except by druggists 

Q—Do you think from what you know or of what you have heard 
of India that the native practitioners, the hakims and vaidas,’can be 
trusted with the power of prescmbmg opium and saying whether it shall 
be used for medical purposes or not, there bemg great indQcements for 

"them to misuse their power owing to the large demand for opium as a 
stimulant ? 

A—My answer is that you must work with such tools as you have 
Although it may be tme that the medical profession in India (using the 
word in the large sense of all who practise medicine) 18 not in a very 
satisfactory state, and that there would be some temptations of the kind 
you have suggested, yet 1t 1s far better thit a general restriction should 
be apphed than that the sale should be perfectly pubhe and open, and 
every man- allowed to get poisonous drugs exactly as he pleased 

Q—You know that opium 1s a stimulant, as alcohol 1s, would it not 
be very difficult to draw a line between the use of such a thing for medwal 
requuements and its use for other purposes? If you asked most 
people who took opium moderately why they took it at all, they would 
nearly all answer that they took 1t because they thought 1t did them 
good, how can you possibly draw a line and say that in this case it 13 
for medical use and in that case it is not? 

A —I cannot admit the suggestion that most people in India who 
Use oplum even,a3 you say, moderately would say that 1t was doing them 
good It may be so, and my hmited knowledge of India does not entitle 
me to say that it 1s not, but I cannot be taken to admit that it 1s 
I have heard a good deal in India to the contrary,—that those who take 
opium even in comparatively small doses admit that 1t does not do 
them good 

Q—Sir William Roberts —Do you not recognize the analogy be- 
tweenfthe use of brandy im our country, partly as an intoxicant end largely 
as a domacaias remedy, and the use of opium? Is not the parallel pretty 
even ? 

A —No, I should have thought not 

Q.— Why not? 
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' Avo-There is this broad distiniction, at all events, that opiam has been 
recognized by medical science es poison and that at home we do attempt 
to protect ouf people from its indiscriminate use in that way. We have 
not yet given that protection at home against alcohol, and if it were to be 
extended to India it would be something beyond what we have at home. 


Q.—Is ae that begging the question that India and home are 
identical m regard to opium ? : 

A*—It is assuming that opmm being # poison m England is also 
& poison in India. ‘We certamly do assume that 

Q.—Sir James Lyall—Are you aware that the Enghsh system 
which you recommend to be introduced 1s not sufficent for preventing any 
person who wants to get opium for excessive indulgence ? 

A.—We have admitted in our ninth paragraph that the provisions 
of the present law as regards opium are too lax ‘I may explain briefly 
what the provisions are in the Pharmacy Act The Act divides poisons 
into two categories—violent poisons, amongst which strychnine and 
arsenic are included, and milder poisons, amongst which opium and all 
the preparations of opm are included With regard to the more violent 
poisons, the provisions are exceedingly strict; they can only be sold by 

druggists, who must make entries and have a knowledge of the 

n, to whom they are selling With regard to opium, as one of the 

f milder drugs, the provisions are only that it must be sold by a registered 
druggist and that 1t must be labelled “ poison” There 1s a considerable 
amount of medical opmin at home im favour of taking opium out of the 
milder category and putting it 1 the stricter 

Q—You are aware that under the present system in the Fens and 
’ other parts of England where opium 1s freely taken as it1s in India the 

j Graggists have 1t prepared on market days 8n their counters 7 

A.—Yes 

Q.—People come in and take the opium without question ? 

A—I am aware that that is so, and that medical men and other 
observers in those distnicta speak of xt as # very great evil, and greatly 
deplore that such a state of things exists. 

Q.—BSome do and some do not, some medical men justify the 
system ? 

A.—I think I have seen one opmion of that kind, but J have heard 
@ good many to the contrary 
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Qy--Hiap your sopiagy ever thought ont any system for India by 
which opidm would be available for medical use and yet not available as 
a stimulant ? ; 

A—We have taken the view that that was a question upon which 
we at home could not work out the details, that we could ,only lay down 
principles and lesve the Indian Government, which knows India and has 
its officials to consult, to ascertatn the best way of applying those 

ntiples. 

Q.—In paragraph eight you say ——‘ As regards Malwa opium we 
would point out that the present wide extension of poppy cultivation in 
the Native States is due to the policy of the British Government itself ” 
Then you go on to quote as an authority the statement made by Mr St 
George Tucker Has your society made any further enqmry to test the 
correctness of Mr Tucker's statement? Does it still adhere to the 
statement as true im fact that the present wide extension of poppy 
cultavation 1s due to the policy of the British Government itself ? 

A—TI do not think the socyety can bé said to have made any further 
enquiry. I have received from yourself information, which you were good 
enough to furnish me with on the voyage out, which I admit tends to show 
that Mr Tucker probably somewhat inaccurately represented the state of 
the case. We naturally took his statement as beg that of a very great 
authority, and we were not aware of any facts which would displace tho 
statement, 

Q—Sir James Lyali —You have not seen the memorandum as to 
the arrangement with the Native States which the Government of India 
prepared ? 

A.—No I only received 1t yesterday and I have not been able to 
look through it. . 

Q.—Have you looked at the subject in Sir Charles Aitchison’s 
work ? 

A.—I looked up the book and I was unsuccessful, I may almost say, 
in finding any trace of the opium question. Perhaps there was # foot-note 
somewhere. 

Q.—There is a copy of the Treaty made in 1820 with Holker and s 
similar treaty with nine other States. In lus philanthropié zeal Mr. 
Tacker mistook the facts and misrepresented them. You will find the i 
treaty given there ? 

A—I did co, but I did not read it in such a way a3 to contradict 
Mr. Tucker's statement I thmk Sir Charles Autchwon’s object was to 
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show that the new arran gement wasjbetter than the old, and that 1t seems 
to me from every point of view it undoubtedly is 
Q —You mean better than that made by treaty ” 
A —Yes 
Q.—Botter ‘for the Native States They objected strongly to the 
old arrangement and so did the natives, The object of the treaties was to 
bring poppy enltivation into control and reduce it for:the benefit of the 
Bengal opium 7 
A.—It led to a system of espionage which -was unendurable We 
mention that the treaties were repealed m paragraph eight 
Q—Mr Tucker stated that we contracted burdensome treaties with 
he Rajput States to mtroduce and to extend the cultivation of the poppy 
[rex he was entirely wrong, as any reference to the authorities will show? 
A—I am glad to know that 1t1s so I take ut trom you 
Q—When you say ‘‘at the present time the Native States engage 
so to manage the opium cultivation and production as to safeguard the 
British revenue, and in exchange for this service they 1eceive either 
money compensation or other concessions,—” did you magine that the 
Native States there referied to were the same Native States—the Rajput 
Native States or Rayputana or Central India ? 

A—Yes 

Q—As a matter of fact they are not the same Native States ? 

A —We have given a reference to the passage It 1s not our state- 
ment, but the statement of the Government of India m the Report on the 
Moral and Material Progress of India, 1887-88 

Q —Those States aie Bombay Native States ? 

A —Yes ’ 

Q —The Native States under the Bombay Government , it may be 
that other Native States are included hke Hyderabad and Mysore, but mn 


all cases when money compensation or other concessions are given they 
are given with a restrictive object ? 


: A —All I can say 1s that that did not appear to us to be the mean- 
ing of the paragraph If you tell me it 1s so, I will accept it on your 
statement. In my exammation-in-chief, I have endeavoured to put our 
cage as regards the Malwa opium on quite different and broader grounds 

Q.— Wold 1t not have been better to enquire of some person m au- 
fhonty before making a statement of that sort im a letter hke this ? 
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A—lI think we were surely justified in taking these statements from 
two such Ingh authorities and putting them down in their plam and obvi- 
ous meaning. Of course we labour under great difficultees in England, 
Not nearly all the papers of the Government of India are pubhshed in 
England ; 

Q—You piece the two things together—Mr Tucker’s statement of 
1881 and something that 1s said" the Motal and Material Progress in 
1887—six years after Surely you might have enquired of some person in 
authonty ? 

A —Those two statements seemed to justify the statement we made 

Q—Mr Fafshawe —Your Society has 1ecommended that opmm 
should only be purchasable n Chemists shops? 

A —It has never made that recommendation, so far as I know 

Q —It 13 in a pamphlet addressed by the President of your Society to 
Lord Cross, and 1t 18 also made by some medical men at home, and coo | 
with approval I think 1t 1s distinctly stated by your Society ? 

A —It has not been mad¢ by the Society , it certainly has not come { 
before me as an official publication 

Q —Does not this letter from the President represent the Soeiety ’ 

A —The Society is not committed to every statement m thas letter 

Q —Does it not represent the views of the Society ? 

A. Will you read the words? 

Q—At page twenty-three he says “Withregard to No. 2, dealing 
with old established habits I would submit for Your Lordship’s considera-* 
tion that in substituting the Chemust’s shop for the opium market, ete ,”— 
putting that forward as a recommendation of the Society Then he says — 
“T believe Your Lordship 1s already aware that upwards of 5,000 medical’ 
men, some of them knowfig India thoroughly, have signed the following 
declaration.” one of the paragraphs being, “That the drag opium ought in 
Tndia'as in England to be classed and sold as a poison and be purchasable 
from Chemists only” I should like to know what your Society con- 
Parra in speaking of the Chemists’ shops as apphed to a large part a 

ndia? ; 

A.—Our Society has not made that proposal Our proposals will j 
be found in paragraph nine 

Q —What proposals ? 

A —“We would urge upon Your Lordship to request the Indian 
Government without delay to prepare and adopt such regulations under the 
Indian Opmum andgfxcise Acts as may be found best suited to adapt to the 
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e « 
requirements of British India the fundamental pnnciples that the sale of 
poisonous drugs is to be restricted to medical and scientific use, and that 
discretionary powers for such sale should be entrusted only to responsible 
and carefully selected persons, who possess adequate knowledge of the dele- 
terious properties of these drugs, who can readily be called to account for 
any improper use of the discretion conferred upon them, and whose remu- 
neration in no degree depends on the amopnt of their sales ” 

Q—Then I may take it that your answer 1s that you have not 

‘thought out for yourselves the means by which the opium could be supphed 

even for medical purposes throughont the country ? : 

A.—I did not say we had not thought it out, but that we had left it to 
the Indian Government to apply the prmciples laid down in the way that 
the circumstances of India might require—the principles which underlie our 
home legislation. 

Q—You do not see the difficulty ? - 

A-—-No doubt there are difficulties, but I do not know what 
Governments and Statesmen are for, 1f 1t 1s not to deal with difficulties 
and overcome them 

Q—With regard to the limitation to medical use only, I will ask 
you to take the case of the Central Provinces, where Dr Rice told us 
that many persons hiving in malarial conditions, the causes bemg constant 
and the effects constant, take opm in very moderate doses. Would 
you cnt off that whole class of Indian society from the possibilty of 
obtaining opium? 

A.—lI spent some days in the Ocntral Provinces, and I was inform- 
ed that measure of this kind would be generally welcomed 

Q—How would you arrange to provide those men with thet kind 
of dose, 50 small that it was described as almost a medical use, or do you 
intend that they should be cut off from the possibihty of obtaining it? 

A.—I think it 18 quite necessary, as part of the policy of prohibition. 
I have been everywhere told in India that those moderate doses almost 
invariably lead to greater doses—that those who begin go on. 

* Q-—~Are you aware that in many parts of India very great changes 
in temperature, especially during the cold seasons, take place, and that 
generally malarial conditions prevail ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—If it was shown that the use of opm 1s a comfort in the way 
nf enabling men to withstand that cold—ill-clad men as most of them are 
would you still propose that they should be entirely jgieprived? 
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A.—I apprehend that if the Commussion is satisfied on that point, : 
it will not report in favour of prohibition 

Q—Yon wish to confine it to medical purposes? 

A.—Of course, to begin with, our Society has a conviction that it 
1s not necessary But even if 1t were established that there are some 
districts in India where there 1s a moderate use which 18 perhaps not 
inyurious but even slightly benefiaal, we might still thnk that the evls 
produced by opium are so great that any deprivation to small classes of 
that kind would be greatly overbalanced by the benefit to the people of 
India as a whole from the prohibitive policy . 

Q —But if 1t-could be shown that they are ‘hot small classes, but to 
some extent large classes ? 

A—It must be simply a question of a balance of considerations 

Q—Sir James Lyall —You said you would be prepared to cut off 
those classes of moderate consumers from the use of opium, but m 
answer to my question you said you would entrust the discretion of pres- 
cribing opium for medical use to all the Yaidas and hakims, Native medical 
practitioners in India Would not these medical practitioners prescribe 
opium in those cases ? ' 

A—That seems to mea very hypothetical question Perhaps I 
made rather too large an admission when I assumed that medical advice 
would mclude such practitioners as you have spoken of I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the classes of which you speak It may be 
that some of them ate what m England we should call quacks, whom the 
law does not recognize as entitled to give medical advice 

Q—M: Mowbray—Did T understand you to say that your so- 
ciety contemplated in the last resort, compulsion im -the case of these 
Native States if the cultivation of the poppy in British India were aban- 
doned? : 

A.—Yes, I think so. These Native States are entirely dependent 
for their export trade upon the permission of the British Government that 
the drug should pass through its States, and if the Government has 
stopped 1ts own trade purely on moral grounds, I think 1t would m theee 
last resort be justified in refusing that permission to the Native States, 

Q—1I suppose your society contemplated the alternative method of 
eompensation ? 

A.—I do not think I can say officially that the Society has done 
80 No doubt that might come into operation Ido not think the 
Sonety would have any objection of principle, sft can be shown that 
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there isa real hardshp in cutting off some of the revenue from the 
Native States, to their receiving compensation. 

Q—lI should have thought that before contemplating compulsion 
you would have contemplated the necessity of compensation ? 

A.—We have been unable to ascertain exactly how far the Native 
States derive any substantial revenue from this system, and until one has 
the facts as to the profits derived from the Native States it seems premature 
to go into the question of compensation I hope the Commission will 
obtain full evidence on that poit 


Q—Witlr regard to, the statement put forward by your Society 
with regard to the Indian Government as to the readutess of the Enghsh 
people to provide money in substitution of the opium revenue, that item 
has not beon taken into consider ation ? 

A —It has not 

Q—M Wilson —You have referred to the Bombay system I 
think it 1s unfortunate that the Commsion has not had some official 
witnesses to describe to us exactly what the existing system 15 im different 
parts of India? 

Charman.—You will have them 


* Q.—Mr. Wilson —It 13 like putting the cart before the horse I 
am therefore obliged to ask yon to tell the Commission what you under- 
stand to be the Bombay system? 

A—lI cannot do 90 better than by reading paragraph 6, sub-section 
2 of the memorial , “The Malwa transit duty system, under which by 

arrangement of the Indian Government, opium grown and prepared mm 
gome of the Native States of Central India pays to the Government of 
India, on its passage to Bombay for export, a heavy transit duty, equal 
to nearly two-thirds of the present wholesale price at Bombay, the 
revenue obtained from it by the Native Princes being only a small per- 
centage of that received by the Government of India ” 


Q—With reference to the use of opium by certain persons or classes, 
have you ever contemplated the possibility of a system of registration 
such as already prevails in part of Burma? 

A —It has récently been introduced in Lower Burma, and it 1s a 
suggestion that we have considered, but on “which we Havernot}finally 
pronounced an opinion that possibly some system of that kind might 
be devised to m e case of habitual consumers, so that you mght allow 

them to oni obtam the drug in doses to which they are accus- 
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tomed, whilst stopping the spread of the habit by making it impossible for 
fresh individuals to ébtain the drug in the same way. 

Q —Has the possibility of any system of local optidn been at all 
considered ? 

A —TI do not think I can say that our Society has, considered that 
The Anglo-Indian Temperance Society, of which Mr Came 1s Honorary 
Secretary, and which on this opium? question th India. works concurrently 
with our own, has considered 1t, and I believe 1t has pronounced ta 
favour of local option as applied to opium as well as hemp drugs But 
our Society has never officially pronounced an opimon on the question 
of local option . ; 

Q—May we take it that the Society has never considered it a part 
of 1ts duty to work out an elaborate system adapted to every part of 
India and to the varying circumstances, but that you would be quite 
prepared dispassionately to consider any proposals that might be made 
for mecting the various difficulties ? 

A—TI am sure the Society would gladly consider any proposal of 
that kind which mght be made by the Commission, after obtaimmg fuller 
evidence than 1t has been possible for us to obtam in England 

Q—You consider that the elaborate details of any system ought 
to be worked out by the responsible Government and not by a voluntary 
Society ? 

A —That 1s my view 


Q—Mr. Pease —Is it not a fact that at one time the duty from 
Native States was Rs 700 per chest? 
A.—Yes, 


Q.—And that duty was reduced to encourage the Native States to 
increase the quantity of opium produced? 


A.—TI think that would be overstating the case It was reduced," 
because, as I understand, it was found that the duty of Rs 700 was 
hkely to kill out the trade It was only at Rs 700 for a short time, 
it was then reduced to Rs 650, because Government found that Rs 700 
was more than the trade would bear, Two or three years ago on the 
petition of the Bombay merchants 1t was reduced it to Rs 600, because the 
merchants stated that it was no longer a remunerative trade. 


Q.—Churman.—With reference to the ninth p h, m which 
you deal with the excise system, you express a a “there is 
evidence that graye dissatisfaction 1s felt in Indie at ities offered: 
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by the existing system for the sale of these drugs” You cite the 
practice at home under our latest legislation, and you propose that'the 
fundamental afd underlymg principles which have been accepted m 
England should be extended to British India I think in cross-exami- 
nation you have already made a very fall statement upon that subject, 
and perhaps you have nothing more to say with reference to the excise 
system in India? 

A.—As regards other narcotic drugs, I should hke to explam 
how we were led to take up ths question in India Our Soniety 
was formed for the purpose of putting a stop to the opium trade 
between India and China, and if you refer to Mr Stcrns Turner's Prize 
Essay, you will see that he speaks with satisfaction with regard to the 
measures adopted by the Indian Government to protect its own 
subjects against the evils ofopum Ina note subsequently wmtten he 
refers to facts which had just come under his observation with 
regard to Burma, as showing that that satisfac tion could not be ex- 
tended to Burma, though he thought it apphed to India generally, 
It is only within the last four or five years that our attention has been 
called to a number of statements which seemed to us to deserve consideration 
and enquiry, to the effect that in several parts of India the use of opmm 
was greatly extending, and that serious evils weie arising from it It was 
on that ground that we for the first tame took up the question, as regards 
India, m our memonal to Lord Cross, which 1s printed in the Blue Book 
* Consumption of Opium in India” In that memonal we meluded other 
narcotic drugs, owmng to what we heard of the evils arising from the sale 
of hemp drugs That branch of the question has since been dealt with by the 
Society I just now referred to,—the Anglo-Indian Temperance Society 
eo that it has passed out of ourhands With regard to India, we have had 
evidence from India that thero 1s a deare en the part of at least a very 
considerable section of the Indian people that protection such as 1s given to 
our own people at home by our Pharmacy Act should be extended to India. 
We have had durng the last two winters visits from India. Moss 
Soonderbai Powar has addressed a large number of meetings, and has repre- 
sented a very strong feeling on the part of the women mm her part of India, 
desiring suppression You will, I hope, hear her evidence at Bombay or 
Poona, THen Mr Raju Naidu came from Madras, representmg a similar 
fechng there Ihave a brief hst of public meetings held in India. A great 
representative public meeting was held at Bombay in Apml, 1891, on the eve 
of Sir Joseph Pease's motion, presided over by the Bishop of Bombay It was 
gn eiithusiastic gathenng, and they adopted a memorial in support of his 
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motion, the result of which was telegraphed to him in fame for him to read 
it to the House of Commons. A few days after, a great public meeting was 
held, at Dacca, which also was a most enthusiastic meeting, where all 
classes of native opimon were represented At Madras, Bombay, 
and Poona great public meetings were held, which were attended by the 
leading Native gentlemen of the place There was a remarkable petition 
from 227 opium drunkards at Bambay, begging that the dens mght be 
closed, and that they unght be protected from the halnt 


Q—Sir Wilkam Roberts—Was the object of these meetings with 
referencé to op1um-smoking or with reference to opium-eating ” 


A—I do nét know that the distinction was clearly made it may 
have been in some cases, but I thmk not generally I think one may say 
generally at all these meetings, and in the petitions from India, that opum- 
smoking has been put to the front as bemg the most serious form of the 
vice, but that opium-eatig has also been included im the condemnation 
and im the prayer for protection Then there were two memonals—one 
signed by twenty thousand, persons "n India, and another later on, 
m January, 1892, with twenty-two thousand signatures, and there 
was a great Tamil petition in March, 1892, with forty thousand sg- 
natures Some of these, I am afraid, do not appear in the Parliamentary 
Records simply because the signatures have been in Tamul, or some other 
language, and I understand the practice in the Petitions Office in the 
House of Commons 1s that they pass over signatures which they are unable 
to read, because they are not written in English There have also been 
meetings at Jubbulpore, Agra, Sholapore, and at Igatpuri and at Tanna, 
both near Bombay Then there was another meeting at Madras, and 
one or two other meetings in different parts of Bombay Besides these, 
there have been a considerable number of meetings connected with Mis- 
sionary Conferences, meetfngs of the Missionanes and the Native Christ- : 
1ans, which have unanimously adopted resolutions Some were large ' 
meetings, and others were meetings of the particular bodies only 


Q—Were those resolutions which were passed resolutions directed 


against the use of opium or agamst the public houses, or divans o1 deng, 
in which oprurh 1s used ? 


A—I thnk agamst the sale of opium that was always the objec- 
tave of the petations 


Q—Charman—Have you anything further to say upon para- 
graph nme ? 
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A.—I should hike to refer to the closing words of the paragraph - 
‘‘whose remuneration in no degree depends on the amount of their 
sales.” In that item I admit that we go beyond the principles which are 
fn force under the Pharmacy Act in England , but then the conditions 
of India and England are very different No one would suppose that 
chemists in England would be likely to be tempted to betray their trust 
by reason of the profit they Would make on the sale of poison Public 
opinion 18 too strong, and that 1s, after all, the real sanction of our law 
in England. A chemist who carelessly sold a large dose of op1um with the 
result that fatal consequences ensued, would be brought before a Coroner's 
inquest and would be gravely reprimanded . 

Q —Sir James Lyall—Fatal consequences do not occur every day ? 

A.—No, but a case of that kind would bnng a druggist n England 
under the censure of public opmion That, I think, 1s the real sanction 
of the law at home But in India it seems to me to be a very 
important principle to lay down that those who sell should not be re- 
munerated in proportion to the amount of ther sales I look upon it 
as the essential vice of the licensing system in force in India, with regard 
to opium, to hemp drugs, and to alcohol, that #t so strongly gives to the 
licensee a direct interest mm his increasing sales The Indian farming 
system is based upon the old system familiar to readers of the New Testa- 
ment as that of the Publicans in the Roman Empire The tax-gatherers 
gathered the taxes on their own account, and were responsible to the 
Government for paying in a ceitain quota That is still the princmple 
of the farming out of licenses in Indw It seems to me that that prin- 
ciple 1s radically objectionable, and that, whatever means are adopted for 
the repression of the use of opmm and these other dangerous articles, we 
should altogether steer clea of that wrong ep le 

Q.—What wrong principle ? 

A.—The principle of farming out the hcenses 

Q.—St Wilkam Roberts —I should lke to ask you whether that 
does not include the condemnation of the Gothenburg system which 18 in 
favour in England ° 

A.—On the contrary, under the Gothenburg system in Norway 

hea 8 Swedep the lrensces have no imterest in promoting the sale of 


? spintuous hquors, aud that 13 exactly what the supporters of that 
_ System urge as being the basis of its success. 

Q-—I suppose you are aware that the municipalities get the profits 
to the business ? 
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A.—Yes, but not the vendors. That 1s the point . that the vendor 
has no interest in extending the sales, 

Q—Sir James Lyall.—You object very strongly “to the farming 
system, that 1s the system of giving the shop m which to sell opium, or 
snything else, to the man who bids highest for 1t ? ‘ 

A.—Yes e }@ 

Q—The other system 1s to make over the opm at a very high 
pnice to the man who pays a mere licensing fee for it Say, you make 
over the crude opium to a licensed vendor, and you charge, perhaps, 
twenty rupees a seer, a very high price you:make it over to’ the licensed 
vendor, who only pays, perhaps, a fixed fee for it, and he has to sellit You 
are aware that the great objection to that system, as compared with the 
other system of giving hm oprum at a low price and making him pay a 
high fee for his licensed? 

A —That is not the alternative I had m my mind, or the alterna- 
tive I should suggest 2 

Q_—Are you aware of the ‘reason why if 1s done in India? 

A —I suppose it 1s the same reason which I thmk you have already 
stated for the minimum guarantee clause. 

Q—That 1s, of you depend upon giving Government opium to a 
man,at a high price, it becomes at once his mterest not to take the 
Government opium, but, wherever possible, to take smuggled opmm m 
preference The evil of that 1s not only that the Government loses 
revenue, but that we have to rely generally in India to a large extent for 
checking smuggling, and therefore for checking excessive consumption of 
cheaper opium, upon the self-interest of the contractors The contractor 
bemg a monopolist for a certain town o1 certain tract of country, it 1s 
to his interest to sgpp smuggjing and inform against smugglmg as much 
as possible, 1f he 1s dealing with Government opmm, but if he 
himgelf 1s dealmg with illicit opm, or smuggled opium, he cannot 
afford to mform agamst other people, for the people of the country 
would soon know that he 1s dog it, and if he informs against the 
smugglers they will inform against him That is the difficulty It 1s 
easy, uf course, for people n England to find fault with a system, but the 
officials out here know the Natives and know the country afd know the 
positign of things They have for generations been workmg up these 
things, and they know the balance of good and evil of the different 
methods, and.that has led them to decide upon what they think best. 
May I ask what 1s the system you propose ’ 
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+ A.—I think yon are putting to me, if I may say so, two vicious 
systems—two systems which I should characterise as both mmtrinai- 
cally bad, . 

Q—Give me your reasons why you think one of these systems 
is better than the other? 

A—I think one of the reasons why Government offinals are apt 
to go wrong 18 that it 1s*so difficulé for them to go far enough back 
to root principles You discuss two methods -which have been apphed, 
to both of which the same objection of principle apphes , that you are 
giving an ipterest in some form or another to the vendor 

Q —How would you avoid giving an interest to the vendor ? 

A.—I should say by selling entirely fur Government profit 

Q.—That 1s, you would give the man a salary and put him in a shop, 
and say, “you must sell this oprum and account, to Government for the 
whole profit” Is that it? 

A —I think so 

Q—Chairman—You utterly dishke the sale of opium under any 
system ” 

A —Yes 

Q—But sf any other system had been adopted you probably would 
have attacked 1t ” 

A —Probably, any system that does not aim at restricting opium to 
medical use 

Q—Se James Lyall —At present you are putting forward an objec- 
tion to an existing system and a preference for another system which you 
describe to be practically this, that you give a man opium, put him in a 
shop, or whatever you choose to eall it, and tell him to sell on behalf of 
the Government, and account for the Govegnment money? 

Charman —I think the witness would not lke to make himself 
responsible for 1ecommendig such a course He wishes to recommend 
nothing but prohibition 

Q—Su James Lyall —He was taking the farming You would not 
recommend that system? Do you think it workable? 


Ag—No, I was gomg to say that I have been told by natives of 
India thaf there aie already Government officials, employed in connection 
with Government dispensaries aud other places of that kind, established 
about India, amply sufficient to supply the demand for opium for medical 
purposes, and that nothmg would be easier than to make use of those 
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existing facilities for this purpose. That is what I have been informed, 
both before I came to India and since I have been in India 

Q—You mentioned m your evidence a Miss Soonderba: Powar 
Can you tell me if she is a Christian or a Hindu? 

A—A Chnstian 

Q —Educated by Missionaries ? 

A—Yes, her parents were Chiistians , she was born in a Chnistian 
family 

Q—I do not know whether you would take her evidence seriously as 

*a matter of importance , do you put any serious weight upon her 
evidence ? 

A —Before she took part m any meetings I had informed myself 
about her from™the best qualified person I knew, a Missionary, who had 
resided for many years m Bombay, and whose judgment I could thorough- 
ly rely upon, and he,told me that I might certamly accept her evidence 
as genuine 

Q—Genumne no doubt, but*is she not a young girl? 

A —Certamly not 

Q —Chai: man —Is she coming before us as a witness ? 

A —-Yes, certamly, at Bombay or at Poona 

Q—We now pass from India to Burma In your tenth paragraph 
you urge that there should be no further delay in sanctioning throughout, 
Burma the measures which have been so caretully elaborated by the Chief 
Commissioner, Sir Alexander Mackenzie Jlave you anything to say 
upon the case of Burma im addition to what 1s contamed in your general 
memorial ? 

A—TI thnk I may very briefly say that there are just two points 
which we have further to urge*with regard to Burma In Lower Burma 
there has been established a Register for opium consumers, and as "Tegarda 
the Natives of the Burmese race no additions are to be made m future to 
that Register. That provision does not apply to the Chinese and other 
non-Burmese inhabitants of Burma We advocate the extension of that 
rale to the Chinese and non-Burmese. Then, secondly, that_Reguster 1s 
not im force yn Upper Burma, and the Excise Report for Upper Burma 
two or three years ago stated that the nommal prohibition that exists of 
sale to Burmans 1s absolutely moperative, because the Burmans can 
always obtain as much of the drug as they reqmre under cover of the 
sale to non-Burmese We therefore urge that the Register already m 
force in Lower Burma should be extended to Upper Burma as well. 
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Q.—Is that all you wish to say as regards Burma ? 

A —Perhaps I ought to add a reference to our last memorial to 
Lord Kimberley It was based on a telegram which appeared in the 
Times to the effect that the Chinese and other non-Burmans were not to 
be registered at all, That was not m accordance with the original rules 
as drafted by the Burmese Government; and we very strongly objected to 
the change. The Times telegram sad, “This alteration will materially 
inerease the difficulty of the policy of suppression, which sre already 
almost insuperable” We memoralised Lord Kimberley in the hope that 
that modification, which the 7':mes telegrams stated to have been introduced. 
by the Government of India, should not be insisted upon I do not know 
what the present position of the matter 13 No doubt the Commission 
will have before 1t distinct evidence as to the rules which hae been finally 
approved and passed. : 

Q —Now we come to the Punjab In paragraph eleven you urge that 
the Punjab system of hcensing the cultivation of the poppy should be 
at once put an end to, and you further urge m support of that recom-~ 
mendation that “the prohibition of poppy culture has been already 
enforced by the Indian Government in 1879 as regards Lower Bengal 
and Orissa, as well as throughout Southern India, about 1860 mn Assam, 
and at other dates elsewhere” You further say, “we are assured by 
competent witnesses that the Sikh people would generally welcome the 
adoption by Government of measures which would enable them to nd 
themselves of a habit which they recognize to be a debasing and injurious 
one.” Have you anything to put before us in support of that prayer, and 
those references to the opimon and feeling of the Sikh people ? 


A —I have nothing special to say on that, in view of the fact that the 
Commussion will no doubt visit the Punjab and inquire for itself the opm- 
jon of the Sikh:people The Commission wilt get very much better inform- 
ation there than we were able to obtain in London 


Q.—That is no doubt the case. Now we turn to the twelfth 

aph. In that paragraph you refer to the possible financial 
objections to the pohey of prohibition which you recommend, and you state 
aaa matter of opmon that the people of England would be ready to make 
ap any defigjency which might arise from the prohibition of the export 
trade in opium. At the same time you urge that much can be done to 
neat the loss from the opium revenue by greater economy and by the develop - 
ment of Indian resources, and you are also of opinion that if there were 
‘tee from the abolition of the cultivation of the poppy, there would be a 
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gain to the people of India from the cultivation of other productions and 
the general development of the soll Have you anything to say upon that? 

A—I do not think I need occupy the time of the Commission on 
this paragraph because my views are 80 fully embodied m the hittle pamphiet 
I have already laid before the Commission entitled ‘“ Substitutes for the 
Opiam Revenue o ° 

Q—Chau man —We have carefully reag it, and we recognise the 
ability with which the pamphlet has ‘been prepared 

Q—M Mowb:ay —You state here that you belteve the people of 
England will be ready to make up the defiaencies Would you mind telling 
us exactly what Lord Kimberley said to the deputation in reply to that 
paragraph? 

A—After quoting that passage of our memorial, Lord Kimberley 
said“ That you regard as a very important declaration, but Iam bound 
to say that I have not the shghtest reason to suppose that there will be 
any disposition on the part of the Ticasury to place a heavy burden upon 
the tax-payers of this country for the purpose indicated — I do not think 
that there 1s any waiiant for that* Iam speaking as the Minister respon- 
sible tor India now, and I do not think that such a proposrtion to the 
Treasury, no matte: what the Government m power, would be likely to meet, 
with a favomable response The sun will be very large, not only to com. 
pensate the [ndian Treasury but also to compensate those who produce the 
opium, and also the Native princes, who detive considerable sums from the 
growth of opium ” 

Q —I also notace that the only one of your Vice-President who 13 in 
the House of Commons, who signs this memoual to Lord Kimberley, 
distinctly declmes to pledge imsell to that particular paragraph of the 
memorial ? 


A —That 1s so Su Nark Stewart frankly said he could not agree 
with that statement : 


Q —Can you tell us upon what that particular paiagraph in the taemo- 
tial was based ” : 

A —Fust ot all let me speak asiegaids ou own Society We, have 
made this a part of our programme defiutely ever since the year 1886 
I put betore the Commission the Statement of Facts and Principles adopted 
at the beginning of that year I was at that time a membei of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and I tovk pait m the Conference at which that statément 
was drawn up We had a debate upon thts particular pomt ~The late 
Mr Chesson very strongly uged that it was nght and 1easouable towards 
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India that we should express ourselves distinctly on the question, I 
supported Inm, and the paragraph to that effect was carried I have 
mentioned in the preface of “ Substitutes for the Omum Revenue” that 
the same view ‘was even more solemnly reaffirmed in 1891, shortly after 
the debate in Parhament, at our annual meeting, when a Conference of 
members and fnends of the somety was held In the evenmng a pubhe 
meeting was held which confirmed the decision of that Conference I will 
read that resolution. : 

“This Conference of members and supporters of the Society 
for the Suppression of the Opium Trade hereby declares that, in 
advocating the abolition of the Indian opium trade as a measure of 
national morality, it 1s strongly opposed to the imposition on the 
people of India of any oppressive taxation Whilst urging upon the 
Government of India its obligation to effect such retrenchment of 
needless expenditure and to carry out such meagures for the develop- 
ment of Indian resources as may enable it to govern India efficiently 
without imposing any permanent or long-contmued burden on the tax- 
payers of the Umted Kingdom, this meeting 1s m favour of such 
temporary pecnmary assistance bemg given by this country to the 
Indian Government as may be fonnd reqmsite to enable India to bear 
the loss of the opium revenue, without adding to the burdens at 
present resting upon the people of that country ” 

The phrase “‘ temporary pecuniary asaistance” was commented upon 
by Mr. Gladstone in the late debate as bemg somewhat ambiguous, Our 
meaning was very clear Certamly we have always attached to it the 
meanmg of a grant and not a loan Mr Gladstone seemed to 
think that 1t mught be a temporary loan to be repaid. 

Q.—Sir James Lyall —You mean a temporary grant 

Av—Whst I mean 1s explained later gn: a grant spreading over 
a period of years; buta grant, nota loan. 

Q.—Charrman :—Mr. Gladstone contemplated the contingency that 
that loan might not be repaid. That made the material for hus speech ? 

A.—Yes ; I wished to clear that up. 

Q—Sir James Lyall —In any case 9 grant would be temporary, 
The less would be permanent, and the grant would be temporary, would 
it not 2 


A—yYes, We take the view that India ought to be able to pay 
for ita own government without rehance upon an mmoral trade, and 
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that therefore it is only a question of a few years to adjust the Govein- 
ment of India to the exigencies of morality 
Q—Mr. Mowbray —I am sare you will understand that 1 do 
not doubt for a moment that the Anti-Opmm Souiety had expressed 
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that wish But I wish to illustrate that it had not, been endorsed YY 


the responsible Minister ? 


oe 

A.—I quite understand your object That part of our programme 
has very frequently been put before the public m England  L have 
already spoken of enthusiastic public meetings which we have held 
during the last three or four years especially Almost always when I 
have taken part in those meetings I have made this one of the 
special points,—that India could not reasonably be expected to bear the 
loss of giving up the China trade = Over and over again I have found that 
that sentiment was most cordially taken up by the meeting, that Eng- 
land, which two generations ago paid twenty mulhons sterling tor the 
emancipation of the slaves, should not hesitate to come to the help of 
India, and make a grant of some kind for the purpose of puttmg 
an end to this immoral trade, without undue pressure on the tax- 
payers of India I should ke to narrate what occurred at one 
particular meeting at which I was not present, but of which I read the 
reports and had them supplemented by those who were present It was a 
meeting held at Norwich One of the members for Norwich, Mr Colman, 
has for many years been a staunch supporter of our Society The other 
member, Mr Hoare, who had been asked to take part m the meeting, 
wrote a letter to the Chairman m which he drew attention to this phase 
of the question, expressing a doubt whether the Buitish people would 
be wiling to have an addition to the income-tax or m some other 
way to bear additional taxation m oder to get nd of the trade 
The point was taken up ui speeches by two of Mr Hoare’s strongest 
supporters, I believe, two clergymen of the Church of England, who 
expressed themselves m very strong terms upon it It was pnt inte 
the resolution of the meeting, and, J was told, was most enthusiasti- 
cally adopted. In face of this letter from Mr Hoare, the meeting 
expressed its conviction thatthe Bntish people would not hemtate to 
incor such a sacrifice m order to put down the opm, tiafhe with 
China. I give that as one particular instance of a gieat many meet- 
mgs at which the same point has been raised 


O—M Wilson —You have given ns cases of these meetings 
which, of comse, would usually be attended by those who were more or 
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less predisposad to favour anti-opium views? Have yon any means 
of suggesting anything to us, as to how it would be received by 
the general bulk of the voters and tax-payers, of any tendency im Enghsh 
public opinion that would lead yon to believe that it would be so ac- 
cepted ? ; 

A.—These meetings are by no means exclusively composed of those 
who already have an interest‘in the oprum question During the last two 
years we have had the presence at our meetings of these deputations 
from India. The winter before last we had also a Chinese gentleman from 
Australia, The presence of these people has attracted a very large 
number of persons who were not previously informed on the question, 
but who came to listen to what was said, and they have been very 
enthusiastic in supporting us 

Q—Would the general tendency of Enghsh people with reference 
to the moral and social questions lead you to take a hopeful view of 
what the average voters and tax-payers would say upon this question ? 

A—Certamly Of course; very great power now rests with the 
working classes, and it has been especially amongst the working 
classes that we have received responses to that sentiment. It 1s the 
neh people, who can afford it better, who have been more inchned 
te demur to the idea of increased taxation 

Q—Sir James Lyall —You say at the end of the paragraph 
that “stoppage of the trade im opmm with Chima would probably give 
a powerful stimulus to the export of other Indian produce to that 
country” I want to ask whether you do not think :t 18 the case, 
thet if China took other exports in the place of opium, it would, as 
Mr. David McLaren, ex-President of the Chamber of Commerce m 
Edinburgh, seems to hope rather take them from England than from 
Endia ? ‘ 

x A—T thnk it would benefit both countries in that way I 
think that probably the Tndran trade with China would be imereased, 
and that the British tiade with China would probably be still more 
increased. 

Q—At the end of the paragraph you refer to the loss of India 

by exchange, and you say you thmk that the stoppage of the trade 

fn opium with China would be likely to dimmish that loss Do you 
still adhere to that opunon 7? 

A—Yes 

Q—OHan you explain on what ground? 
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A—On the ground that the opmm trade with China causes a very 
abnormal state of things, vz, that the balance of trade between India 

and China is very largely adjusted by means of actual specie payments, 
At page 25 of Subststutes for the Opium Revenue will be seen the figures 
showing the net importation of silver,—putting aside gold The net 
imports of silver from Chine (Hong-Kong and Treaty Ports) to India, 
after deducting exports to China from Indja, amount to an average of 
over one and-half milhons a year "In 1890-91, the net imports from China 
to Ind amounted to Rx 3,545,518 mm silver m order to adjust the 
trade Mr Hanbury obtamed specific information from a banker im 
London, engaged in the Eastern trade, that the heavy dram of Silver m 
that year very materially and manifestly affected the value of the Tupee send- 
mg it down considerably In that year there had to be such a large 
umport of silver from Chma and from the Straits m order to pay for 
the Indian opium that the Government, I feel no doubt lost by the depie- 
ciation of the rupee from that cause atleast half its real net gain from opium 

Q—Yon know that inte annually owes a balance to England? 

A —Yes 

Q—And she meets that balance in large part by transferring the 
debt which China owes to her for opium? 

A.—Yes. . 

Q.—That bemg the case, how could the stoppage of that tiade 
unprove the difficulty of exchange between England and India, which 
13 theidifficulty we are talking about? 

A — It would mmimize ths dram of silver The drain of silver would 
have to be very much greater than itin fact 1s af it were not for that 
circumstance 

Q—We are talking gf loss to India by exchauge How can the 
change of a method by which India settles part of her debt to England 
get rid of the difficulty of the loss by exchange ? 

A.—It mey be that there would be some counteracting influence 
of the kind m connection with the balance of exchange, but I do 
not think thet that can counterbalance the depression of the exchange which | 
must result from this great inflow of silver from China to India 

Sir James Lyall —I am not an expert hke Sir David Barbour put ' 
I agree with him in not being able to understand your argument 


Q.--Charrman —In so far as the balance of trade between Indie and 
China fails to be adjusted by bills of exchange, and 13 adjusted by exporta- 
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tion of silver from China to India, to that extent you say there is an mnfla- 
ence tending to depreciate the value of silver in India’ 

. A—Yes, and I would pomt out further in reference to what Sir Jameg 
Lyall put to me, that if the poppy were not grown, there would be a greater 
cultivation of cereals and other products You must not assume that the 
whole value of the opium crop would disappear There would be some con- 
siderable value to be put m,its place by some substituted crop With 
regard to the ertimate of the total value ‘to India of the poppy crop which 
was put before the Commission by Sir John Strachey, and which is em- 
bodied in Mr Batten’s paper im the Society of Arts Journal, I think it 
was suggested to him at the time that that 1» obviously a grossly exag- 
gerated statement, because it moceeds on the assumptidn that if there were 
‘ne poppy crop the land would be absolutely unproductive 

: —M Pease —And the labour? 

A —And the labour 

Q —Charimen —You would, of course, admit that wf the export of 
opium to China from India ceased, and India failed to create another 
export trade with China of equal value, that India’s position as regards 
the rate of exchange would be prejudicially affected ? 

A —I suppose 1t would to some extent 

Q —Now we turn to the last point with which I think you wish to deal 
tz, the monthly auction sales ot opium in Calcutta In your 18th para- 
graph you cite some eminent names of Indian Admunstrators, who have 
expressed their objection to the system of the monthly auction sales 
You refer to Lord Lawrence, Sir Bartle Frere, Sir Herbert Edwardes, Sir 
Donald Macleod, and Sir Wilham Mumr At the same time, you fairly 
admit that most of these emment men, while expressing their objection 
to the monthly auction sales at Calcutta, were favourable to the substita- 
tion of a system in Bengal, simular to that which exists in Bombay Your 
Association, as you have repeatedly told us, condemns both systems ahke , 
but you seem, mn reviewing these opimons to which you refer, to recoguse 
that there 1s some ground for saying that the system which obtains mn 
Bengal, the auction sale. in Calentta, do more particularly and strikingly 
identify the Indian Government with what you desenbe as an immoral 
traffic ; and you urge that the total cessation of the sales which are now 
taking place m Calcutta could not fail to have the happiest results Is 
there anythihg you would like to say in development of the news put 
forward in the paragraph to which I have refered? 

+ &,—TI should like to read to the Commesion the statément:of Sir 
Hfarbert Edwardes on that pomt as putting very strongly and clearly our 
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moral objections to the trade and summing up the whole case! I am now 
quoting from The Friend of China, June, 1886 — 

“In the ‘memorials of Sir Herbert Edwardes,’ just published, there 
18 given & paper, written by him after the great Mutiny of1857, in which 
he points out what he believes to have been the national sins that drew down 
that national chastisement After naming our withholdipg the Bible from 
the Natives, and other failures in Christian principle, he writes —‘ Ninthly, 
I would name the connection of the Indian Government with the opium 
trade This connection 13 fenced round mith arguments nominally drawn 
from political economy, such as that the monopoly causes increase of price 
to the vicious consumer, and obtams the largest returns .with smallest 
outlay of capital Sut no theories can get md of the following serious 
facts that India grows opm for China, that opm is ruming the 
Chinese people, that wherever grown in India, Government 1s an in- 
terested party m it, that m Bengal it 1s actually grown for Government 
and for no one else, that Government advances immense sums of money 
yearly to enable the cultivators to grow it, and maimtams a large staff of 
officals to collect the’ produce, that Government sells 1t to those who 
import 1t nto China, that the vice of oprum-smoking 1s 80 fatal to the 
vital and moral powers of individuals, and therefore to the prosperity of 
anation, and has spread such heart-rending misery m China, that the 
Chinese laws forbid its mportation, that Enghsh merchants nevertheless 
force and smuggle it into China,”’ (this was written before the legalization) 
“*and are not prevented from so doing by the Government of England, 
which has formally engaged by treaty to prevent it,”” (I think, perhaps, 
there he has somewhat overstated the case) “‘that all this was known to 
the Indian Government while growmg opmm or oiganizing tts cultivation, 
and selling 1t to merchants who cannot legally yet md of it, that the very 
Chinese people, maddened with then laws and our own treaties, curse 
us openly for bringing this destroying poison to their shores , and, lastly, 
that exactly in proportion as opium-run spreads in China, 40 the opium- 
revenye of the Indian Government is increased An honest, manly con- 
science cannot get over these facts It will not the misled by a phrase 
chipped off from the only sound political economy, the common benefif 
of the human race, no matter m what country scattered 1 will fasten 
mstinetavely on the truth that with the Indian Government this 13 a question 
of revenue, and in presence of the calamities of 1857, it will conclude 
that revenue such as this does not come to much good in the end It will 
remember all the plausible excuses that were made for Negro slavery, and 
tt will urge the nation which abolished man-selling m the West Indies 
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to abolish man-poisoning in the East, Jet the cost be what it will.” Taking 
that as a true descnption of the trade, and of our objections to it, T think 
it will be sean that a proposal merely to put that trade into private 
hands, and whilst still continumg it, to derive a revenue from it, by means 
of an excise or license duty instead of by means of monopoly, 13 a wholly 
madeguate remedy, and does not meet the true moral objections to the trade 

Q—Mr Wilson. —Can you tell me who Sir Herbert Edwardes 1s, 
and what he knows abont 1t 

A.—He was a distinguished Indian soldier and admmustrator 

Q.—Sir James Lyall —With reference to your quotation from Sir 
Herbert Edwardes, writing about national sms, are you aware that at that 
time Sir Herbert Edwardes was inchned to be, what most people would 
think, a lit of a fanatic that he meluded im national ging our toleration 
of the old endowments of Hindoo temples and Mahomedan mosques . he 
wanted to sweep them all away ! . 

A.=I am aware that moral reformers, in advance of ther age are 
generally considued fanatics 

Q.—Chairman —The concluding paragraph of your memorial deals 
with China LT understand that you wish to call particular attention to 
the observations which you quote of Dr Griffith John of the London 
Missionary Society ” 

A —I will read the latter part of our quotation from Dr John, who 
13 very well known im the missionary world, a3 one of the most experienced 
and able of all the missionanes labouimg im China = He says —“ But have 
the Chinese ability to put down the vice? As long as the Indian trade im 
opium exists, the hands of the Chinese Government are tied and paralyzed 
They can symply do nothing but allow thmgs to go on from bad to worse 
Their best efforts, however sincere and cuergetic, would prove abortive — It 
the Indwa trade m the drug were abandoned, the Chinese would, I firmly 
believe, make an honest effort to stop the nafive growth, and the attempt 
woukl eventuate at once ma dimimution uf the evil Tt night eventuate 
ultimately in its complete suppression” In expressing those views in a 
careful, guarded form Dr John agrees with some of the most weighty 
evidence given before the Cotamission m'London by other expenenced 
Chinese mizsionanes Mr Hudson Taylor spoke to the same effect—that 
be did not,feel able absolutely to prophesy what the Chmese Government 
aon da, but that he was clear that as long as the import from 
Yndia goes on nuder sanction of the Treaty of 1858, so long the 
Chinese Government 1s helpless to deal with what it certainly recognizes 
ws being a‘great national evii Dr Griffith John concludes with these 
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words-—‘« Bat whether the Chinese Government can put down the native 
growth or nof, our path as a Christian nation is plam enous’ — It 18 for 
us to wash our hands clean of the miquity, The trade 18, immoral, and 
a foul blot on England’s eseutcheon It 1s a disgrace to ourselves as 
a people, and unworthy of the place which we hold among the nations of 
the earth” Idonotwsh myself to speak too confiderttly of what will 
happen m China, and of how soon, or how qauckly, or how effectually the 
Chinese Government may be able to put down this vice, which has obtamed 
aq great ahold of its people The position of our Society is this, that 
however that may be, 1t 1s not for us to wait for the Chinese Government, 
hampered and fettered as 1t 13, to take action, but that we ourselves should 
recognise that the trade 1s an immoral one, and that we should begin by 
wiping our hands of 11 Then we should be free to exercise all the nght 
diplomatic pressure that we could to help China to free herself from 
thatevil I have beer longer a Member ot the Committee of the Anti- 
Slavery Society than of the Anti-Opium Society , and it seems to me 
that there 1s avery clear precedent for British action, vez, the part we 
took with regard to the slave trade When we had abolished the slave 
trade ourselves, we proceeded to use all our influence diplomatically with 
the other nations of Europe, in order to get the trade putdown in other 
countnes as well I hope we shall do the same with regard to the opmm 
trade When we have washed our own hands of it, we can mghtly and 
properly help Cinna to deal with this great evil which has grown up in 
her midst, and for the growth of which we nationally have so grave and 
serious a responsibility 

Q—Sir James Lyall —Have you considered the fact that the mono, 
poly, and trade and revenue derived from it 15 all Indian, and that Indian 
people are primarily interested in it, and that the sentiments to which 
you appeal are English , I enean that the object of putting the English 
name nght in the eyes of the Chinese, and facilitating the conversion 
of the Chmese to Christianity is an English obyect—have you consider- 
ed that ? 

A.—Yes, I have I thmk [ cannot answer that better than im 
the words of Sar Edward Fry Sir Edward Fry wrote three Essays on 
the opium question which appeared onginally in the Contemporary Review, 
1876-7-8 The first and, perhaps, the second were written when he was 
Mr Fry, Q C, and the last after he had been made a Indge. He 
deals with ‘that argument thus —‘ An argument against in 
with the oprim revenue, sumewhat to the following effect, 2 ~ farged 
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or suggested ‘It is very well,’ 1¢ is said, ‘for you to assume this 
high moral tone about the opinm revenue , the revenne 18 not yours, but 
belongs to India, and with it England has nothmg todo. To abohsh 
the traffic is to throw some nine millions” (the amount was much greater 
than 1t 1s now) “more of annual taxation on the already over-taxed 
population of India, and that for a scruple of some weak-minded 
philanthroispts in Englasd Pray pay for your own philanthropy, 
and do not make another country pay for it’ Let us consider this 
objection a little, and let us note, in the first place, that 1t may be 
taken to concede the justness of the objection to the revenue , 1t only 
objects to the person of the objector” Then there 1s a passage 
which I need not read Here is the answer— India is as it 
weie, & minor, under the guardianship of England, and England 1s 
a trustee for India m the administration of Indian affairs But in 
taking upon ourselves that burden and that duty, we have icurred 
no obhgation to do for India what we might not lawfully do for 
ourselves If in the course of our trusteeship we have sold a poison 
wickedly for the gam of a minor, are we bound to continue so to 
do? Have we lost the mght of repentance because our sin 1s to 
some one else’s benefit? India cannot change the policy, for she 1s 
in tutelage , England cannot change the policy, for she is a trustee , 
thorefore the sm must goon for ever Is that sound reasoning 7” 


Q—Sir Wilkam Roberts —May I ask if your Society takes the 
same attitude with regard to alcohol as it does with regard to opium ? 


A —A good many members of our Society are active prohibitionists, 
but the Socety as a whole consists of men who unite on ths opium 
question, although they differ upon all sorts of other questions in 
‘politics, in region, and in regard to temperance question I think 
all would be m favour in some degre¢' of prolubtion, but I doubt 
whether all the members of our Society would support the policy of the 
United Kingdom Alliance 

Charman —That I beheve concludes your evidence We have to 
thank you for the clear manner in which you have put usin possession 
of the views of the Assomation which you represent, and we recognise 
the efforts {hat you have personally made in the cause which has commend- 
ded itself to yon Naturally, it has been your duty, entertainmg the 
views that you do, to ay many things which are not accepted, at any ite 
by some members of this Commission, but T am sure that we shall all, feel 
that what you have put before ns has been put before us with the utmost 
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smcenity of purpose, and we all appreciate that m the encounter in which 
you are engaged with the Government of India upon its own giound, you 
aie placed in circumstances of no ordinary difficulty. 

Wstness.—There is one pomt that we did not deal with in our 
memonal and which has come under my notice sce I came to India, 
1+ is with regard to the system under which the poppy 1s grown in the Behar 
district. 

Q—Cha:rrman.—I think it would be appropriate to deal with that 
when we get to that district. 


~~ 
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Rev. W. B. Phillips’ BYidence. 

I ama missionary of the London Missionary Society I have had 
experience both among Hindoos and Mahommedans of all grades and 
castes Ihave been n Bengal eighteen years Of these I have been 
fifteen years in Moorshedabad, formerly the head-quarters of the Mahom- 
megan Government of Bengal, for the last three years I have been in 
Caleutta or fifteen years I was continually mixing with all classes of 
Hindoo and Mahommedans, and fo. about twelve years of these was 
itmeratmg durmg ten months of the year among other towns and villages 
I was conversing treely with them in their own language in their shops 
and houses, and gathering them in crowds for the purposes of preaching 
and discussion Dung that time I was president of a society composed 
of Hindoos, Mahommedans, and Chnstians, having for its sole object the 
promotion of abstinence from intoxicatmg drugs and drinks The society 
to which I refer still continues 1ts work with its head-quarters at Berham- 
pore, which is the civil station of Moorshedabad Ihave visited opimm 
dens where both chandu and madak are smoked I was associated for 
fifteen years with the Rev S J Hill, who was for thirty-seven years a 
missionary in Moorshedabad, and who knew the habits and customs of 
the people intimately We often conversed about the opium habits of the 
people 

By the President —Q—Will you tell us what you discovered 
among the parts of the population in India where you have been with 
reference to the habit of opium eating and smoking, and with reference to 
the degree in which that habit 1s prevalent among various parts of the 
population, men, women and children, and with reference to the age at 
which the habit 1s contracted , and will you generally tell us what your 
experience has been with reference to the opium habit and its results? 

A.—Opium-eating 18 very prevalentamong a large number of Mahom- 
medans in the city of Moorshedabad, it is, in fact, almost’ universal 
among them , probably, as many as ninety per cent eat opium. Many 
Hindoos and “others also have the habit Mr Hill told me of a Hindoo 
who used to boast of being the first of his class in Berhampore to eat 
opmm, and of having persuaded 300 persons to follow his example, 
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Q.—Can you tell us something as to the causes which induce people 
to form the habit of smoking or eating opium, and what your view 18 as 
to the power of the people to relinquish the habit when 1t 18 once con- 
tracted, also anything with regard to the general tendency to gradually 
merease the dose, and what yon consider to be the evil iesults of the 
habit, whether physically, mentally, or moually ” 

A —Before domg that I would wish to say another word ‘as to 
opium smoking, which 1s carned on to a considerable extent One form 
ag chandu smoking, and another what 15 called goolee smoking, the latter 
being more popular Chandu 13 smoked though a brass tube fifteen 
inches long — Groolee means a pill or ball, a term whch anses from the 
form in which the preparation 1s used 1 have watched both processes of 
manufacture Guava leaves are fried until they become black, and quid 
opium 1s heated , the two substances are then mixed together and form a 
mass which 1s hght m weight, but almost black It 1s then made up into 
pulls Usually along with »mokmg a kind of sweetmeat is used, which 1s 
sqd to add to the mtoxication Chandu 1s largely smoked m opum 
dens ; qoolee 18 smoked at home as welf While 1 was watching the 
preparation many people came to buy it and carry it away, erther to smoke 
at one of the dens or at their houses Concernng the motive which 
induces people to form the habit, T may say that at first probably the 

aionty contract the habit from association with’ op opiuin-eaters and 
ee Tet without any deliberate intention , some contract the habit 
from using 1t medicinally for the eure of rhenmatism, [umbago, diarrhea, 
dysentery, and the hke a thud lass, and this is a very mrevalent and 
most common one, use tt as an apluodmiac Both men and women 
among Mah minedans use it very commonly for this purpose — It is espe- 
cially recommended to those who have reached the age of forty, or who 
have married wives much younger than themselves, and as a Hindoo 
cannot get a wile above ten or twelve yeais of age, the use of opm as an 
aphrodisiac 1s sesorted to As to whether the habit can be relinquished, 
may say that to relmyuish 1t1s extremely difficult One pomt has 
umpressed me very greatly—that I have not yet found any exception 
amongst the people to the confirmed opinion that a consumer of opmm 
can never give up the halt The way m which people spoke led me 
make mneh use of this illustration m addressmg an audience I was 
always sure that the audience admitted it as an axiomatic truth 1 
tried it recently with a Calcutta audience, who markedly and emphat- 
cally assented to the proposition =A man who brought bimcelf and his 
: fanply to poverty through the opmm habit came to live on his relatives ; 
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he asked for a pice to buy opium, but, knowing his opium habit, they 
refused 1t to him, and, preferrmg death to the musery of hvmg, he 
anged self In another case, a man who had owned property 
adjoining our mission house after brmgmg the members of his 
tamily to degradation and death, used to frequent opium dens, and 
scraped the leavings of opm im the pipes Tt seems fndisputable that 
the oprum habit gams a terribly powerful hopd on its vietrms Then, 
as to the general tendency to increase the dose, L am strongly of opmon 
that there 1s sucha tendency — Lt needs a larger quantity from time to 
time to givg, an equal eflect, and the result 1s that not upfrequently opum- 
eaters take just a little too much and Jose their lives 18 tendency 
was bought ‘tomy notice some years ago A member of the Nawab 
of Moorshedabad’s band, a Eurasian, had a wife and two childen attend- 
mg our Hindustani service in Berhampore The man took an overdose 
of opium and died, and Ins wite and tamily became a burden for years on 
fie Emopean community L have often heard of such cases, one Qh, 
tvo cases appear almost monthly in the Calentta papers There was one 
in September, and two in October, and there are many unreported cases 
through Bengal, Behar, and Onssa = Then as to the results of the habit, 
physically, mentally and morally Scientifie evidence on the physical and 
mentals results will be given by medical men I will speak as an unscien- 
tific observer, and one who has closely watched the people and worked with 
them for years The figst effect in that it renders many of them particularl y. 
miserable object» to ook at, this tefers to those"Who smoke opiim i 
excess. There is one exception which should be made mm the districts 
m whch IT have worked There 1s a wealthy Jam community m the 
eity of Azmguny and Jeagunj, they are a vegetarian community, and 
take largely to milk and ghee and sweets, and these seem to counteract, the 
effects. of opium very, considerably In the city of Moorshedabad this 
effect is very matked, because such a large percentage of the people 
ure opum-eaters The second gflact is that it causes tndolence With- 
out knowing, I employed a Hindoo m the mussion as a carpenter , 
he was a young man and knew his work, but the woik did not progress, 
aud I got nd of him After that [ saw him im an opmm den, and the 
whole thing was explamed Another man ot a respectable class and good 
education I watched for yeais, he grew thinner and thinne1,,but would 
smile incredulously at the idea of giving up the habit, he used to ask why 
the Government did not give up tempting the people to become opium 
consumers In Moorshedabad, where nearly ninety per cent use opium, 
the results aro very marked ; hundreds of times I have come across th 
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most miserable specimens of humanity In no other city has the superficial 
aspeat of the people struck me so forcibly, and it is justim suche city 
that the general effects of opm can best be discerned Some years ago 
T found that, i: consequence of that and thg expense of the habit, nearly 
1 Moorshedabad 1s drifting from the Mahommodan.to 

u, There are othe: physical effects of a serious nature from the 
excessive use of opium as an aphrodisiac It 1s only too well known how 
us are the physical causequonces of opium taking As regards 

the mental effects, the loss of memory seems one of the most common 
With regard to the moral effects, the indirect effects from the strong 
craving for the drug and its heavy expense aie well-established facts , 
they must get the drug, and, except as regards the wealthy, they must 
get it by any means The result 1s, the non-payment of debts , lymg, 
thieving, and stealing are the natural out-come of the immense strength of 
this temptation. Nearly three years ago I sold something to an oprum- 
eater, and up to the present time I have not been paid for it I entrusted 
an opium-eater to collect some rents, 1 believe he did so, but 1 have not 
seen any of those rents And 1t 1s commonly understood by the people, 
particularly in the time of puyas, that they must be always on the watch 
against those who smoke opium, because they are particularly hable to 
ftake away lotws and other things on which they can lay ther hands 
But the most serious point 1s the one connected with the sexual passions 
Anything which stimulates the sexual passions of men and women must 
have a disastrons moral effect The natural stength of those passions 
hes at the bottom of the immorality in the world, and any unnatural 
‘sien must prove a source of the greatest danger and the curse of 


Q,—Have you anything to say with reference to opium m its medi- 
cal use as a proventive against fever, or asa protection agamst the de- 
bil:tatung unfiuence of malana ? & 

A—lI have never heard of opmm bemg used 1m our district as a 
preventive agamst fever, and I do not beheve itis Moorshedabad 
is supposed to be a malarial district, but I never heard people speak of 
opium asa protection They speak of quinme, which 1s largely used, 
but not opmum 

Q.—Do you think that the taking of opm enables a working man 
to get through a greater amount of bodily tol? 

A.—I have heard people say that they cannot work without taking 
the opium to which they are accustumed, but there 1s no such general 


‘aaa It is a capital thing ig make t them omgo to slo sleep, 
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Q.—Have you anything to say as to the view generally, taken by the 
native community with reference to the op1um habit as bemg immoral or 
eae 

m any sense disgraceful ? 

A—Opium smoking 1s almost umversally regarded as a disgraceful 
habit, but opium-eating does not seem to arouse this general censure, An 
oprum-eater does not make himself such an object of public condemnation, 
nor does he indulge his habit in such filthy dens as jgm-smoker 

apnea 

Q —Turning to the action of the Government 1m relation to opm, 
have you any observations to offer with reference to the licensing system? 
Do you consider that the existing system tends to the discredit of the 
Government, or have you any criticism to offer on the point ? 


A —lI beheve that the exisyng system of licensing 1s jyherently and 
hopelessly vicious and tends docidedly to spread the habit, of opium con- 
sumption The sale of licenses at auction to the highest bidder must 
necessarily tend to make the purchasers of these licenses push the sale of 
opmm as much as possible In some cases that 13 the only chance of 
makmg a profit, seemg that competition has driven them to the verge of 
run It 1s the best system for, getting the Government revenue without 
much trouble 1415 the same as the taxation m Rome, where they cared 
not what happened to the people so long as the treasury was filled easily 
The ngher officials feel hurt because the people do not beheve their pro- 
fessed intention to restrict the sale’of opium Without reflecting on the 
honesty of the Government officers, I have used the term ‘vicious habyt,.” 
I have for the last eighteen years watched the steady crease of the ex- 
csezevenue I take a great and active interest in tryig “tS “Check the 
growing influence of the opium habit among people JT have watched the 
auction sales, and have reflected much on the mevitable tendency of the 


system of giving licenses by competition 
Qo you see auy analogy between the granting of heenses for the 


sale of opium by the Govérnment of India, and the granting of heenses 
fur the sale of hquor by the Government at home? 

A —The Government at home is not responsible for the production 
OLalcaholunthe way that the Government of India 1s responsible for the 

roduction of opmun But I~hokbtharthe Government of England, 

in the licensing of the sale of alcohol, 1s also at present n @ 
very guilty position with regard to the welfare of 1ts subjects I do 
not care to distinguish very seriously between the position of the two 
Governments < 

Q—Do you think both Governments, from the pomt of view you 
take, have deserved condemnation? 
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A —Yeé, I do. 

Q—Do you think it desirable to prohiiit the sale of opm in this 
country, except for medical purposes, and do you think that the public 
opinion of the people of India will favour the adoption of such a course 2 

A —I do think it 15 most desuable that the sale of opm should be 
prohibited in India, except for medical purposes As to whether public 
opuuon will favour the adoption of such a measme, a certain class of 
superficial patriots have already claimed to 1epiesent public opnuon, and, 
being alarmed about the loss of revenue, they have lost sight almost entirely 
of the moral aspect of the question, but, leaving aside this class and an- 
other class wifich 13 commntted to the existing order of things, I believe the 
sound sense of the people would largely and heartily support the Govern- 
ment in hmuting the sale of opium to medical purposes, and would grater 
fully welcome this action of the Government 

Q —Can you offer any suggestion as to the mode in which the loss 
of revenue to the Indian Government resulting from such a course of 
policy as you recommend can by any probability be met 


A —Lwould jom im supporting Bishap Thoburn’ 3 suggestion of a 
small tax. Ttobacco’ It 1s 30 extensively used and I comparatively harin- 
Tess that the increase of consumption 18 not seriously to be dreaded Tho 
Inthun Daly News of this mornmg m an article on D1 Thoburn’s evidence 
has this sentence ‘ Of course 1f the Indian revenue continues to be made- 
quate, and there 1s no other resource, 1t may be necessary one day to put 
@ tax on tobacco, but to gratuitously fling away the opm revenue for no 
reason whatever that any sane man could accept, m onder to put a tax 
on so muocent a luxury, we hid almost written necessary, as tobacco 
would be monstrous ” Now the very argument which this writer puts forth 
aa a reason why a tax should not be put upon tobacco 1s one of the strong- 
eat reasons in my own mind tor recommending the tax After a good deal 
of reflection on this subject I am comimg more and more to this conviction 
that the Government of India must tax innocent commodities, and that 
in time they will be forced to 16 even m England The next move m 
local opmion 15 hkely to be that they should get local option Even 
the working classes are comme to see that local” option “would: mean to 
them that they should give up a large number of the public houses 
and with it Jose the license revenue from alcohol and I believe the time 
ig commg when England shall put its foot down and say we shall 
no longer-have any thing to do with this most dangerous thing It 
is therefore my strong conviction that the Government will look for 
ita revenue to a tax upon mnocent and necessary substances. As things 
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are now, the virtuous part of the pubhe is compelled to live on the 
vices of the vicious, and the time will come when they will say: I am 
not willmg to eat my bread and butter at the expense of fambes 
who are ruined and degraded through the use of aleohol, I protest 
against 1t 


Q—You express yourself with great intensity of feelhng with 
reference to the abuse of alcohol at home It‘is the case, 18 1t not, that 
at home the most earnest men in the movement for the suppression of 
the opium traffic m India are connected with the temperance movement’? 


A—I believe so The two movements are interdependent 
Q—Have you anything further to say? 


A —I would hke to say a word on the sale of opmm as_ encouraging 
suicide In 1876 whilst I was engaged m teaching in our Enghsh school 
at Berhampore a student of the entrance classrusited m greatly excited 
and asked for leave to go home as lus mother had taken opm 
Naturally at the outset of my career such an event shocked me very 
much, but 1 have never till recefitly directed my attention to the subject 
In the present year, I began to collect statistics of opium poisoning that 
appeared in the Calcutta papeis, and I would recommend that a return 
for the current year should be prepared On the sixth of September last 
I commenced noting such cases until the twenty-third of the same month 
when I was interrupted Duung those seventeen days there were five clear 
cases of stucide and three of deaths from overdoses of opm in which the 
suicidal tendency was not clear Amongst these were three women, and 
two young men under twenty-two who were students of colleges. Ii any 
poison should be guarded strictly against by the Government because of 
its dangerous facihty 1t offers to suicides, opm 1s preemmently that 
poison It 13 of all poisons the one which must appear the most seductive, 
because it presents death m its easiest and most attractive form to one 
who has reached that state of mind I beheve the free sale of oprum does 
encourage suicide 

By Sir Wilham Roberts —Q—You speak about opium being used 
as an aphrodisiac, do you know that there are other aphrodisiacs 
used ? 


A —I believe there are a great number of them of them 
TNT reed RON ETON 


Q —Do you think a Hindoo or a Mahommedan would consider him- 
self to act, unmorally in takmg an aphrodisiac? 


A =—J doubt it. * 


v 
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Q.—What is your opmion in regard to the use of opium 
medically ? 

A.—I scarcely feel myself in a position mghtly to speak on that 
point, 

Q.—I understand that the position yon take 1s to abandon oe use 
of all alcohol and opium, but not tobacco ? 

A—I cannot say I am in favour of tobacco, but 1 seems to me 
about as innocent a thing as you can have of that kind 

Q. —Have you ever tried to explain why the Western nations gener- 
ally, notwithstanding the use of alcohol, are so prosperous as compared 
with other nations by ~vhom hquor 1s not used ? 

' A —I believe that the secret of the prosperity of the Western nations 
is ther higher moral standard, derived from the rehgion of 
Chnst ° 

Q —So that alcohol does not prevent 1t from operating mm a favour- 
able sense ? 

A —LI thnk there may be so fuideh good in a nation as to enable it 
to throw off even a great deal of evil without interfering with the general 
progress of the nation, particularly as compared with other nations who 
have like evils with very little to counteract them 

Q.—It never struck you that, though alcohol may do harm to the 
individual who indulges in 1t immoderately, it may do much good to 
people who use it moderately ? 

A—I am not able to take that view, although if it were universally 
moderately used I should never have been a total abstainer, but I feel 
that the evils are so many and so serous that it cannot be thus 
treated. “ 

By Mr Pease —Q—Yon say that the result of the opium habit 1s 
to transfer property in Mvorshedabad from the Mahommedans to the 
Hindoos ? 

A.—It happens in this way Hindoos are less under the power of 

“the opium habit , they have, therefore, more money The Mahommedans 
to whom I have referred expend so much upon opium and suffer so much 
from its degrading mfluence that they give the chance to men of means 
to buy up their property. 

Q.—Is it @ more prevalent vice wth Mahommedans than mth 
Hindoos ? 

A—Yes, 
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By Mr Wilson —Q—You told Us that you had a gréat deal of ex- 
perience until recently m Moorshedabad, may we take it generally that 
your evidence relates specially to the Mooishedabad distnet, and that you 
confine yourself to that district 

A —Yes 

Q—Will you tell us what the woid “Puja” Which you used, 
means ? e 

A —It means the religions worship ot the Hindoos, and it also 
means worship on special occasions The special occasions are those 
to which I have alluded, when large crowds gather together, when they 
know they must guard agaist thefts trom opium-caters 

Q—You spoke of two kinds of oprum—chandu and goolee 1, 
madak the same thing as goolee 

A —Madal. is a synonymous term for goolee, 

Q—Speakmg of the use of opm medially, 15 you knowledge 
denved trom conversation with native doctors 7 

A —Not with native doctovs My opimon 1s derived fiom what I 
have seen myself 

By Mr Mowhay —Q—Whuat 1s the proportion of the popula- 
tion of Moorshedabad, Hindoos and Mahonmedans 

A —In Movoishedabad they aie ncaily hall and halt 

Q —What 1s the total population’ 

A. —1,250,000 by the last census 

Q—I take it that halt a milion ave Mahommedans 

A —About that 


Q—Yon say that about nmety per cent are consumers of opmm ? 


A —No, I have not mad that ~tatement, I have confined it to 
the City of Moorshedabad == Mouishedabad District is distmet from the 
city, which was the forme: capital of Bengal 


Q.—The population of the city 1s not a milhon ? 
A —When [stated that n ninety pet cent were consumels of opmm 

I was referrmg to the city : 

Q —What 1s 1t3 population” 

A —I beheve 56,000 

Q —Is the half of that Mahommedan ? 

A —I should say much more than half 

Q.—Is your expenence muted to the city or distnict ? 
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A —It is spread over the district also 


Q—Is what you have told us about the city good of the district 
too? 


A.—No, it 1s not 


Q —Then, taking nmety per cent or somethimg more than half the 
population, do you think 1t would be possible, with due regard to pubhie 
opinion im that city, to entrely promt opmm mdulged m by such a 
large proportion of the population ’ 


A—Certainly, with the provision similar to that which Govern- 
ment 13 adopting in Burma, making allowances for present consumers 


Q —You would have a register made of present. consumeis 
A —I suppose 1t would be a method of registration. 
Q—Do you thing that it would be practical ? 


A —I feel this 15 a question fo. Government officals more than 
for myself to settle 


Q—I am askmng your opinion , you have given your opimon that 
public opmion would suppoit prohibition What are your grounds for 
saying that any such large proportion would support prohibition ? 


A —I am not depending upon the public opmion of the city itself, 
but the public opmion of India, that 18, the public opmmon of 250 ml- 
hons of people contrasted with the pubhe opimon of 56,000, and 1 
beheve that if the Government had at 1ts back the public opmion of 250 
muilhons, 3t could afford to deal strongly with the pubhe opmion of some 
56,000 


Q—You are speaking with confidence of the public opmion of 
these 250 muilhons, with whom you have not been brought mto direct 
contact, and you are not speaking with .confideuce as to the smaller 
number with whom you have been brought in to direct contact ? 


A —I feel confident that the public opimion of these opm smokers 
would not bem tayow of prohibition, and 1 thmk you will agree with 
that, im that case the analogy breaks down But m regard to 

*the whole population’s opmion, I may express my belief generahsing 
from particulars Ot course, I can scarcely be reasonably expected to 
offer anything hke a guarantee that this opmion 1s absolutely correct, 
It is mine. . 


Q.—You also said that opium-eaters say they could not work with- 
out it? 
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A—Opium-smokers say that they cannot work without it, but 
there 13 another class who would say that they could work without it I 
don’t thmk I went further than this 

Q—Your opinion was that that was not correct 

A—No, as faras they are concerned, they believe they could not 
work without 1t It may be itis true, although 1 have heard conflicting 
evidence from one who called anti-oprunusts mad fanatics He said they 
could work without it, because they were obhged to do without 1t when 
m yail . 

Q —Is there u widespread idea among these men that they cannot 
work without 1t ? 

A. —That I think, certamly 


Q—Theretore I presume, they would object to be mterfered with 

A—Oh' undoubtedly 

By Mr Fanshawe —Q —You have described the effect of oprum- 
smokmg upon the wban Mahammedan population of Moorshedadad ? 

A —I don’t wish to confine my remarks to these, because m my 
own dwelling, miles away, we saw the evil effects of opium 

Q —Outside the city, can yau tell us what the proportion of oprum- 
eatel3 would be to oprum-smokers? 

A —I cannot 

Q—You have been m the habit of viritmg a great number of 


villages, has 1¢ come within your experience that opmm 13 not resorted to 
at all by those in the malarial parts of Mooishedabad ? 


A—No, it has not 


Q —Amongst the Jain community of Aznuguny, 1s the habit there 
of xmoking or eatmg? 


A —Mostly eating 
Q —The members of that community are good business men 
A —They are 


Q -And the remarks you have made generally would not apply to 
that community ? 

A.—No, they have not the temptations , they are wealthy then. 

Q.— You said 1t 1s common’to recommend the use of oprum as an 
Sphrodines, by whom do yoy mean it 18 recommended 2, 

A.—I wish"to consider that réefiark as-having force far beyo: 
Moorshedabad It would be » remark which would apply not enly to 
Mahommedans and Hindoos, but very Jargely to Indian Society. ~ 
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Q.—Is it recommended by the doctors? 
A—No, by their friends It 18 1ecommended amongst themselves 


Q—You' recommend that the use ot opmum should be prolbited 
except for medical purposes, what do you melude under the term 
medical purposes ? 

A —TI should say under medical prescription of qualified medical 
men 

Q —Throughout these disticts ? 

A —There 1s a system now in India of qualified practitioners, both 
Enghsh and "Kobirayes 

Q —Then you niean it should only be supphed upon certificates of 
qualified practitioners, European and native? 

A—Yes 

Q—From you knowledge, 19 not epmm used as what I may call a 
domestic remedy for rheumatisin and othe: diseases, quite apart from what 
doctors recommend ? 

A —I believe tt 15 used, particularly for bodily pams I should hke 
to say I have never attempted, nor do I pretend to have any scheme in 
my mind, but I beheve a scheme could be easily devised, and medical 
plactitioners could give certificates 01 prescuptions by which medicmes 
of that kind could be readily got 

Q—In reference to smide, you must be well aware there aie many 
vegetable poisons to be found m every village? 

A —That 1s so 

Q.—You wish us to understand that yo expeuence 1s that poison- 
ing by opium Is much more common than by other poisons ? 

A.—I believe 1t 18 90 much more largely used, that comparison with 
any other poison 18 reduced alinost to an absurdity 

Q—If you had not opium there, do you thmk that nobody would 
gommit suicide with doses of other convement poisons? 

A —My impression 1s, that in most cases of suicide a hittle difficulty 

# goes a long way, and that they should be protected to the utmost extent 

to whieh | Government can protect, because very often the human mind 

» will get so > under the influence of depressign, that if there 13 an easy way 

to free themselves fiom the burden, they will take it, but if the way 

was not easy, 16 would probably be a sufficient deterrent, their good sense 
* would return, and they wotld not wish to comnut suicide 

Q.—Would they not substatnte one torm of poison for another? 
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A —No, I do not think they would, the sale of all poisons should be 
suppressed 

Q—Are you aware of the great number of suicjdes, especially 
amongst native females, by throwing themselves down wells ? 

A —Yes, but it has not come under my pervonal knowledge 

By Sir James Lyall —Q --You attmbute the wretched appearance 
of the Mahommedans to the opium habit , is it not a fact that in many 
decaying Mahommedan cities, especially those which were once capitals, 
the population is now very weak and degiaded ? 

A —My experience of Mahommedan cities 1s limited tg Moorshed- 
abad, therefore, 1 anr not im a position to answer that question 

Q —You refer to the use of opium as an aphrodisiac , is it not 
generally understood to be the case, that, trom the effects of early sexual 
mntercourse and other habits, impotence often comes early among men in 
India, and that it 15 the usual thing amongst natives who wish to have 
offspring to have recourse to opium and many other drugs ? 

A —That may be a fact, put I do not beheve, as far as my mform- 
ation goes, that oprum is taken with the tention of procuring offspring 
It 1s taken more foi mcreasing se\nal enjoyment T think this 1s almost 
umversal . ~ 
inca 

Q—You say that the existing system of licensmg 1s vicious, puttmg 
pressure on the vendor to spread consumption Is that theory, or have 
you any personal knowledge o1 experience of the special method by which 
vendors spread the sale ? 


A —I know such vendors I know a vendor who used to be a 
student in one of our schools, and I know then object 1s to merease the 
number of shops 


Q —The number ot shops 15 fixed and no vendor can establish more, 
and they know how many are gomg to be allowed ? 


A —TI have in my nnnd the fact, that, m Sir Rivers Thompson’s 
time, I made a very strong pot of getting one of these shops closed, 
and succeeded. Our Temperance Society took it up, and IT know that 
very strong opposition was made, and J know, from conversations witlf 
the people, that the vendors try to tempt as many as they caninto these 
places, particularly in the days of the outstill system 

Q.—-The veudor does not advertisd’ in the papers , he sits in hig shop 
and T should like to hnow whether he has any special way of increasitig 
lus sales, 
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A.—The shop-keeper is not usually the man who buys the hcense. 
In my district there are only five spint hcenses, and all the shops 
throughout the-district are under these lenses 


Q.—Have you any knowledge of the way m which they icrease 
sales ? ‘ 


A —I have no knowledge of how it 18 specially done 


Q—Yon say that the Government of India 13 specially responsible 
for the production of opm , 1s not the Government also to be credited 
with restncting the production of opmm in India, on the whole, by 
placing a Ingh tax upon what 1s consumed or exported 7 


A —I thnk the Goverment 1s to be credited with that imtention mn 
late years, but I heard an adunssion fiom Sir David Barbour that, practi- 
cally, the Government production has 1emamed the same for a number of 
years, 


n°’ 


Q—Over nearly the whole of British India and a very large part of 
the Native States opium production has heen stopped 


A —Yes, that I understand 
Q—Yon also know that what opum 1s produced 13 very heavily 
taxed ” 

A —That I know 

By Mr Fanshawe —Q—In teference to this memorial from the 
Caleutta Missionary Conference, dated 21st September last, praying, 
: that the use of opm should be prohibited except for medicinal purposes 
may I ask whether you were concerned dnectly m the preparation of that 
memorial ? 

A —TI was 

Q—You signed it? * 

A—It is signed by the Chairman of the Conference, but I hold 
myself responsible as much as any one 

Q —In this memoral a number of medical authomties are quoted ; 

y Task you whether you consider the extract i each case fairly 

DO ccutis of the whole opmon of the medical authority as to the 
effects of opyum consumption ” 

A.—Yes. 

Q—Are the extracts fairly representative of the whole of the 

ns of those medical authorities ’ 

* A—T believe aq. 


’ 
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Q.—Had the signatories the original authorities beforethem? Had 
they wntten authorities or merely extracts given in the appendices? 
A—The best way to reply would be to say, that = ob-commitice, 
appointed for drafting the memonal, of which I was a mentber, appointed 
some of ther numbex.to verify or to give the medica] extracts Which were 
to tm Of course this was only comparatively a small part of our 
memorial, from the fact that we knew that the medical authorities were 
easily get-at-able We had men of knowledge and integrity, who were 
above all suspicion , and we appointed a number of them to do this part 
of the business 
[In consequence of a protest by Mr Wilson against the suggestion 
imphed in Mr Fanshawe’s questions that the medical quotations m the 
Calcutta Missionary Conference’s memonal did not fairly represent the 
opinions of authonties cited, 1t was agreed that a statement on the subject 
should be put m, which the Conference should have the opportunity of 
considering and answering ] 
The President —You recognise that there 19 a wide divergence of 
opinion on the subject amongst medical authorities ? 
A —I do recognise that 


Babu Sitanath Roy’s (Hon. Secretary of the Bengal Chamber 
mune of Commerce) Evidence. 

It 1s a well known fact that the consumption of opm in this Prem- 
dency 1s not restricted to particular classes or districts Nor does caste 
mmpose any restriction on the consumption of opium It 1s more or less 
taken by all classes from the highest Brahminical caste downwards, but 
1t.18 more generally consumed im the central and western than m the 
eastern parts of Bengal 

It would net be gomg tvo fa: to affirm that a considerable portion of 
the population of central and jvestern Bengal take opium, while its con- 
sumption in eastern Bengal 1s much more restricted 

This disparity in the use of opm by people of different parts of the 
Presidency 13 mostly due to the great prevalence of malanal fevers in 
central and western Bengal, easteru Bengal bemg less subject to these 
afflictions There 1s a deep-rooted behef that opium 1s a prophylactic n 
malarious diseases 

The consumption of opium is largely confined to adults ‘above forty 
years of age, for it 1s in advanced hfe, when the mendian of hfe has pass- 
ed, that opium is deemed a necessity as a means to ward off the many 
ills which flesh 13 her to People living in low and marshy lands and 
those who have to undergo severe physical labour and fatague, and to sub- 
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mit to night exposure, deem it a necessity to take opium in moderate 
doses, ag 1t18 supposed to prevent chill and cold, and to give sustained 
energy and vigour Young men seldom, or only under medical advice, 
indulge in thé use of opium 

With reference to the offect of the consumption of opium on the 
tooral and phyfical condition of the peuple, my sews aic that those who 
use opium n oderately do not suffer any il-effects. on the contrary, the 
general impression, bordering on conviction, 18 that the moderate use of 
opium 1s beneficial, 1t 1 a panacea for many diseases, aud that its ten- 
dency 1s to prolong life 

Native physicians concur m holding that opm 1s a rehable pro- 
phylactic agamst malana and chill It brmgs certam tehef to those who 
are suffering from wasting diseases In diabetes, consumption, rheumatism, 
gout and bowel complamts, patients, when other treatment fails, are 
myariably recommended the use of oprum 

The consumption of narcotics im some form has been m use im this 
country from time mmemorial The Rajputs and Sikhs, the two most 
martial races of India, are said to be the largest consumers of opm, and 
yet they ate not only the most prolific and vigorous, but the sturdiest of 
the people of this country 

As regards the evils attending the nse, or rather, abuse of opm they 
are as nothmg m comparison with those caused by alcohol Not a smgle 
enme can be aseribed to the use of opm Who ever met with an oprum 
eater beating lus wife and childien, quarrelmg with Ins newhbours and 
creating public disturbance 2? We daily meet with the sad spectacle ot 
people dead drunk trom the use of alcohol, reeling im the streets of out 
large cities in a disorderly and unconscions state and incapable cf takmg 
care of themselves But who ever met with an eater behaving in ths 
fashion ' At least the uproariousness and yildness caused by the nse of 
alcohol are not visible m the case of opum =A man under the influence 
of opium 1s less harmful and less dangerons than one excited by the use 
of alcohol or of other native drugs 

As a rule, there 1s no disposition among the people, especially the 
Ingher classes of the Presidency, to use opium for any but medical 
purposes The mich and the poor ahke do not hesitate to take opium 
when occasion arses, but they do so under medical advice 

I should be wantmg m candow, ut 1 were not to state here that 
gome (though the number is very small,) among the lower classes in 
our large cities, do take opm as a means of pleasurable excitement 
There are oprum dens visible here and there im our large erties, where 
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chandu and madak, different preparations of opium, are smoked by a few 
who may be designated tte scum ef society, but this 1s a vice which 
cannot be charged against the higher clasces 

It 16 superfluous to ask the people of this country whether they 
are disposed to bear m whole or 1 part the cost of prohibitive measures 
Can it be supposed that while the masses of the peogle of this country 
are proveilally poor, mostly living ou one meal ‘a day, and that 
while they are literally grommg undey numerous direct and indirect 
taxes, they should be disposed to pay additional taxation to recoup the 
heavy loss that must mevit vbly follow the prohibition of the manufacture 
and sale of opm in British India? 

As to the financial aspect of the question, 13 it reasonable to throw 
to the winds a magmificent revenue of about «1x milluns m tens of rupees 
at present derived from an unobjectionable trade, im deference to the 
well-meaning but mstaken views of moralists and irresponsible persons, 
and then to ask the people of this country to 1ecoup the deficiency by 
the payment of additional taxation ? 

No one knows better than the gentleman in charge of the financial 
portioho of the Government of India, how dificult it 15 to raise money 
m this countiy fiom ‘taxation, and due weight should be given to lus 
representations 

Lands m ths country, begides bearmg the weight of a heavy revenue 
payable of Government, have, m mtrnmgement of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, in violation of the solemn compact entered anto with the 
landholders, of late been saddled with the payment of two different 
cesses, namely, Road and Public Works cesses, while trade, commerce 
and the different professions have heen taxed to the uttermost by the 
mmposition of an obnoxious income tax Other sowices of revenue are 
hadly avmlable, and any attempt at fresh taxation would arouse the 
greatest. indignation and dascontent everywhere throughout the length 
and breadth of India 

Indeed the imposition of further burdens would be a cruel myustice 
and on financial giounds it would be Inghly mpolitic to abandon the 
revenne denved from opmm for winch there seems no practicable 
substitute 

There does not seem to be the shghtest justification for prombiting 
the growth of poppy and the mannfactae and sale of epim m British 
India 

Whale other stimulants of a far more objectionable chracter are 
available, while drunkenness ieigus 1ampant hore, and especially in 
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Europe, and ‘while the country 1s bemg deluged with the spimts manu- 
faetured here and the umported brandy, gm and rum, or noxious hqnors 
ander those names, it 15 absurd to talk of abohshing the manufacture and 
sole ‘of snch an fnnocnous article of commerce as opium, which certain’ 
jy 18 not so harmful to society as alcohol Should opmm be abolished, 
people will have secourse to narcotic drugs and to alcohol And an 
unlooked for marKet of large dimensions for European spurious hquors 
would be opened here So long as the philanthropists aud morahsts m 
ngland cannot persuade the British Parhament to surrender the large 
venue amounting to about twenty-eight millions of pounds, realised from 
taquor traffic at home, and adopt strong legislative measmes for repressing 
c#he use of intoxicating hquor, 1t 18 a mere mockery to ask the Govern- 
fment of this country to prohibit the manufacture and sale of opm 
But what would be gained by such prohibition ? 


China has long cultivated the poppy, and the opium manufactured 
there 1s much larger than that «mported from ths country, and im the 
absence of that pure product, the Chinese would themselves supply an 
article far more obnoxious =While the Indian opium, being very supe- 
nor and considered a great luxury, 18 confined to the well-to-do people, 
the home-grown opium, which 1s not so refined and 15 much cheaper, 13 

+ consumed by millions of people The only consequence of abolishing 
« Government trade m opium would be erther to throw the drug open to 
j free trade or to hold out an meentive to the Chmese for the much larger 
manufacture of less pure oprum im their own country While the Chinese 
would go on smoking their prpes with home-grown opium, the Govern- 
ment of India, winch can hardly make two ends meet would for nothing 
be sacrificing a revenue of 1x millon tens of rupees at the bidding of a 
number of well-meaning but mstaken philanthropists, who perceive not 
the beam in the eyes of then own people 

Tt does not seem possible to effectually prolibit the manufacture and 
especially the sale of oprum in this country Government may prohibit 
the growth of poppy m British India, but it cannot, and should not, 
consistently with justice, and without giving nse to serions unpleasant- 
ness, prohibit-the growth of poppy in the States of the mdependent Chiefs 
of Central India With the abolition of the opium trade m British 
India, 9 greater stimulus would be given to the growth of the poppy and 
manufacture and sele of opmm im Natne States, and opm would con- 
tinue to be imported and smuggled into British terntory, China, and else- 
where, and 1t would be costly and extremely difficult if not unpleasant 
and unsafe, to prevent it by a system of excise which would be intolerable, 
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The revenue derived frony opm ig one of the princip&il sources of 
income in the Native States of Central Tndia, and to ask them, without 
any reason, to forego it, would be askimg too much of them, nor can the 
payment of adequate compensation induce the Central Ifdian Chiefs to 
prohibit the manufacture of opium in their terntories, for their subjects 
have been accustomed to the use of omum from time 1fmemorial and a 
habit so deep-rooted cannot be easily abandongl The fact 1s, the pro- 
lubition of the growth of the poppy and manufacture and sale of opium 
m ths country would not only throw the Government ito extreme 
difficulty, but bring serous loss to ryots and landlords alike, and to many 
thousands of people engaged in opium tactories . 

The present system of Government monopoly seems to work admu- 
ably, and I cannot suggest any change mit It imposes a great restric- 
tion on the consumption of opm With the abandonment and with- 
drawal of the Government monopoly, several powerful jomt-stock com- 
panies would be floated for the manufactme and sale of opium, and some 
of the very gentlemen who are now loudest m their declamations agamst 
opium, might be shareholders u, sach a thriving and lucrative busmess 

Ow last prayer is “save us trom ow fmends” For God’s sake 
do not take om opium and deluge the countiy with spimtuons hquors 
which will be the mevitable alternative Suiely, this 15 not an attempt 
to supersede opium by alcohol, a3 has been the attempt of another set of 
philantliopists fo handicap and destroy the mill mdustry of this country 
by wmposing the strmgent provisions of the Factory Act here, and thus 
paving the way for the larger importation of Manchester and Dundee 
manufactured goods 

I should like to add somethmg 1m reference to the wretched con- 
dition of the Mahommedan population of Mwshidabad My belief 15 
that their wretched condition 13 due to the prevalent malarial conditions 
with which they are surrounded, while a large poportion of the popu- 
lation do take opm on account of then malamal conditions, I have 
known a considerable portion of the people m Calcutta, where there 
1s considerable malaria, take opm =. My belief 1s that it 1s not on account 
of taking opium but on account of the prevalence of malaria that that sad 
spectacle is due 

Q—By M: Pease—Will you kindly repeat your last remark in 
reference to the results which would follow from the abvlition of ythe 
optum monopoly ? 

Witness repeated his answer 

Q —What are you grounds for such an assertion? 


* 
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A —That is my behef 
Q —You beheve that the gentlemen who are at present denouncing 


the opium trade are so m consistent that they would take a pat m a 
business having for its object the consumption and sale of oprum”? 


A —I mean to say this, that though T nught not take alcohol 1 
might take a share ma wine business 
Q.—By the Charman —It 15 a hypothesis of yous ? 


A —It1s hypothetical 

Q —What special opportunities have you had for forming an opmion 
upon the use of opm ” 

A —As a Merchant and Zemmda: T have had expenence of all 
classes in Calentta and the Mofussil, T know avery lage number who are 
old consumers of opium. and I do not find that any il effects follow its 
use, 

Q —Have you any personal mterest in the oprum tiade ? 


A —None, either directly o1 indirectly 


Q —Is opium largely used m the distaict fiom which you have come 
for fevers instead of yumine? 

A—In our part of the county, at Dacca, there ts no such thing 
as malarial fever, consequently the consumption i very lated — Itis 
in western Bengal that the consumption ts large 

Q—By M1 Wilson —Will you tell us whether the general 
remarks you have made with reference to its medicinal use ae based upon 
personal knowledge, o1 from what has been connnumeated to you? 

A —Not upon personal knowledge, but what I have seen and heard 
from my friends J myself do uot take opm 

Q —Do you represent the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 

A —1 do, 1t 1s the Native Chamber of Commerce 

Q—Can you tell us im what way if the opmum sales were largely 
reduced or abolished, 1 would affect the chamber as a mercantile body. 

A.—In this way,—if in consequence of restriction upon sales the 
exports to China wonld decrease, then the Government revenue from 
opium would decrease in proportion, and m order to meet any deficiency 
the Government may impose a wholesale burden of taxation upon the 
people, which merchants and Zemindars would not hke The people also 
would not like it, because in Several stances they are obliged to take it, 
and if it could not be had, they would be dissatisfied 
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Q—Thus 1s a matter of social reform of the people Tam speaking 
particularly from a mercantile pomt of view Have you anything more 
to say except that there 13 a fear of additional taxation ? . 


A —There are many big gentlemen, Marwans and otheis, who deal 
in opium, who would be affected, and they would not like-the probition 
of this tiade Some land holders too are members of my association 

Q—I think you said you regarded opimm as a panacea for many 
diseases, particularly malaria 

A—In malana, rheumatism, gout and bowel complaints, opm 
1s largely taken, and koberajes and hakims recommend 1t 

Q—Are not children hable to malaria ? 

A —People in this part of the country are hable to malaria—not 
necessauly children e 

Q—Are children specially hable to malaria? 

A—I am not aware of it 


Q—Can you tell us as a matte: of fact whether opium 1s given to 
children or whether it 1s used in later hfe? 

A—I don’t know whether 1t 15 given to children, I know 1t 1s taken 
by grown men and they derive yicat benefit from it 


Q—Many people are extiemely pour and only get one meal a day ? 

A—Yes 

Q —~But although they have only one meal they get money tor opm ? 

A —Not necessarily, oprum 1s taken by all classes Numbers who 
have to live upon one meal do not take opium 

Q—I wish to ask you whether you are aware ot the proposal ot the 

Anti-opium Society of England, that if prolubition was resorted to the 
additional cost would not fall up®n India 

A —I was not aware of that until I read it in yesterday's papers 

Q—You ate now aware of it , does not 1 somewhat modify your 

opinion ? 

A —I do not know whether they will mdemnify the ryot. and land- 
holders m Central India It may be they may be disposed to give a large 
:sum of money, but I don’t know whethe: they will mdemnify everybody 

Q—Will the ryots suffer much ? 

A —TI believe so ‘ 

Q —Is it one of their most valuable crops? 

A —Yes 
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Q—Are you aware that some of the officals of the Government talh 
of the difficulty of getting it cultrvated 7 

A —I am not aware 

Q—If you saw such a statement, would it modity your opmon ? 

A—TI bebeve advances of money made by the Government are an 
mducement to ryots to cultavate land for opium . 

Q—Do you think it's a profitable crop ” 

A —Yes one of the most profitable 

Q ~—You refer to the question of Native States , 1 1t not a fact that 
the growth of opmm 15 prohilnited m mauy of these States ? 

A —I am not aware 

Q—Are you aware that the revenue from opm has been diminish- 
jug a good deal of late years ? 

A—Yes 

Q —And that with the mereasing giowth of the poppy m China, 
there are fears that it will further: dimnish ? 
tue A—Yes, but that is no reason why it should be freibly suppressed 
here 

Q —And uf it goes on dimmishing, some means will have to be found 
to mect the dehaency ? 

A — Itwill be many years before 1 13 stopped completely 

Q —Supposmg Fngland was willng to make a substantial contri- 
bution now m= order to get iid of what many people think a bad traffic, 
do you think it nught be possibly a good bargain to India to get Enghsh 
money now and not wait and see this money dwindle away to nothing ? 

A—If the Eughsh Government would guarantee sx milhdhs a 
year and compensate ryots and landholders and the States in Central 
India, and at the same time allow ojfium to be used for mediunal 
purposes, Tthink we should not have the least objection 

Q —Y¥ou refered to the duuk traffic m England, and the revenue 
derived from it, if there was any material alteration made ma few years 
m our liquor laws in England, at we showed our anmety to get md of that 
traffic , that would destroy the force of your arguments about the opium 
traffic Ve 

A —Still L woukd not hke to abandon the opium traffic, because 
opium 1s not so harmful agd dangeron- av alcohol 

QQ —You mtroduced the question of the hquor trade in England, and 
amd that the Soaety i mconsistent in reference to that trade ou 
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England were to make definite advance in reference to 1ta own liquor laws 
it would destroy the force of your argument ? ‘ 

4 —In that case they could consistently ask the Buitish Government 
to place restnetions upon the opm trade 

Q—By Mr Mowbray —You saw that on certam conditions as to 
payment by England, 1t would be possible to restrict the u-e of opinm to 
medicinal purposes, have you formed any plan® as to how that could 
be carried out ? 

A —Not at all 

Q—By Mr Handa-~ —You gay that eatmg opium m moderation 
does good” 

A—As fai as T know it 18 used mostly for medicinal purposes, 4 
it was not, still it would do no harm 

Q —You think it 18 not a vie? 

A —Of course the mmmoderate use ol 1t m the course of a debanch 1s 
deplorable, but the moderate use, especially if om countiymen use it for 
mediemal purposes 15 not indetensible 

Q—By Mr Fan-hawe—Two of the mussionanes who gave evi- 
denve stated that a tax upon tobacco would make good the 1evenue lost 
by prohibition, what arc the views of the Natives of India as to a tay 
upon tobacco ? 

A—To this there can be only one answer, the whole of Indfmas a 
man would protest The Jower classes of the people cannot do without 
tobacco, and any tax upon it would be stiongly resented by the people 
and would produce w great amount of diseoutent and mdignation It 1 
the last thing the Government should do 

Rev. Thomas Evans’ Z 
arrditiaheingeserme BEKO 04 

By the Chairman —--Q —Wal you state shoitly the length of time 
you have been in this country, and the nature of the work on which 
you were engaged, and geneially describe to us your position and your 
occupation ? 

* A —T have been in India thirty-eight years, and was engaged m 
Mission work until lately, when I retired from the Mission For th 
last few years I have been more specially engaged in the promoyon ot 
temperance work among the natives of India 

Q—Will you state what opportunities you have had of a~ertainng 
the social halits df the peuple regarding the use of opium ? 

A—I mast say at the outset that my «lef attention has been 
directed, not so much to the opium question, as to the working of the 
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Abkani Department and the habit of dunking At the same time, I 
have not umxed with the peuple for the last thirty-eight yearn without 
having had numerous opportunities of discovering that the use of opium, 
more or le§s, 13 prevalent am ng the people of India, uf not more so than 
their indulgence in alcohol Indeed, m many cases xt finds its way mto 
wealthy famhes where strong driks would not be allowed Both the 
Shastras aud the Koran strongly prolilit the use of alcohol, while as 
far as T ain aware, the use of opm has not been forbidden We heard 
yesterday a native gentleman of lngh custe say thatat 18 m use among’ all 
clasaes of the people in India The 3: uple fact of the amount of revenue 
denved from the sale ot oprum 15 proof of 1t3 being m general use among 
the people. In the N-W P, Rs 7,48,270 was reahsed m the year 
1892, while m Ondh the sum of Rs  1,08,753 was collected, and m 
both cases there was an increase over the previous year The revenue 
from opm and hemp drugs m the Panjab amounted to Rs 6,18,595 
m 1891-92, and m 1892 it increased to Rs 6,49,830 Similar m- 
creases of revente are noticeable m othe: parts of India While 
no doubt many use it medicinally, yet that not the general use for 
which it1s taken = [t 18 common to hear of poor mothers giving it to 
ther childien m order to put them to sleep while they themselves are 
at work, and in Inte years this practice has greatly mereased im the case 
of women employed in tactomes Only the othe day I was told that 
great havoc was made among children m such cases by overdoses beng 
given, no doubt by mistake — Then, if a wife 1 yealons of her husband it 
is a common practice for het to 1esort to opium to put an end to her 
life But I find that itis chiefly ased on acconut of 1t3 aphrodisiacal 
property, to fire mto activity the exhausted powers of nature, and stimulate 
and excite lust Betore 1 was gin, months im the country I was told 
by a missionaly that it was « common thing for beggars to ask for opum 
to promote sexual intercourse, and that ct was used for the same purpose 
hy the wealthy [have been told by a native doctor that it 15 commonly 
used for that degrading object 

Q—Will you give us any special cases of the effects that have come 
to youl notice from the opium habit as it 1s generally followed ? . 

A—<As to special cases which came under my mnmediate notice, 
I can eall to mind a few mstances One case was that of a pundit who was 
teaching me the Lindi language , he was a Christian convert at Agra, 
and during the Mutiny, was killed at Muttra For years he had been a 
Hindoo devotee and had cuntracted the habit of eating opm — I have 
often seen bim walking with his eyes closed, and had the greatest diffi- 
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enlty to keep hun awake while he was teaching me , he felt the disgrace 
of such a condition, but he could not possibly hve without his, daily dose. 
Another case was that of a young Brahmm who was ¢ fine Sansent 
scholar ; he became 6 convert m 1870, and often preached with me in 
different places I was not at first aware of his opm propensities, al- 
though there was a strange restlessness in his eyes, but I found out that 
some years previously an old woman had iduted him to take opium as a 
preventive to cold, and he thereafter became a slave to the habit I did 
all in my power to break him of the habit, but failed , and I was com- 
pelled to give him up as a hopeless case, and turn him out of, the mission. 
Another mstance was that of a tinman in Allahabad, he looked so 
emaciated that I asked him if he was ill, he said “Yes I cannot be 
cured, as “I am a kardee (prisoner) shut up im the prison of apheem, and 
cannot possibly find my way out” I pitied the poor fellow, and, to 
induce im to make a strong effort to conquer the habit, I offered him 
Rs five 1f he would abstain from taking opium for five days A watch was 
set upon him, but he only held ont for three days and then broke down, 
saying that no amount of money* would compensate him for the dreadful 
craving for the drug which made his hfe a burden The common 
expression 1s sub buddun phut jata haz, that is, the whole body 1s gomg 
to pieces Such 13 the terrible hold of the oprum habit upon its poor 
victims that they will beg, borrow, or steal m order to get money to 
secure a fresh supply of the drag Such, m brief, 1s my experience. 
Though the mstances I have given are extreme cases, yet I may say 
generally that opium, like alcohol, 1s wonderful in its msidiousness, and, 
hke a dying hydra, holds its victzm in its embrace, and with its last gasp 
crushes its victim to death 


Q—Can you give any mstance in your experience of a man who has 
contracted the opium habit relynquishing it ? 

A.—As far as my knowledge goes, they do not grve up the habit. 
Dunng my travels im India from noith to south—from Rawal Pind: to 
Madura, engaged in temperance work, while I was able, m connection 
with the Anglo-Indian Temperance Association in London, to organise 
130 Indian Temperance Societies with a large number of members, I have 
been unable to find a single person who was willng to give up,the use of 
opium I do not think that five per cent of confirmed opium-eaters, and 
and not one in 1,000 chandu smokers, ever relinquish the habit till death 
sets them free frum the ternble bondage 


Q—Which do you consider most myurions, smoking or eating 
opium 7? 
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A —It would appear to me that smoking opium 1s much more dan- 
gerous than eating or drmking it The fumes of the poison seem to 
affect the lungs, and through them the blood, with far greater power than 
éating or drnuking opm We know that the smoking of chandu or clan- 
fied opium 1s most deleterious The Sikhs in the Punjab, who use opium 
as a drink, do not seem to suffer so much as others who smoke it. 

Su Wilham Roberts <—Q —Does that apply to cating and smokmg 
in India only, and not to Chma? 


A —lIndia only, I know nothug about Chma As to the question 
whether opjwm 1s a preventive from the effects of malana or not, I am 
not competent to say , but it it be so, it 13 strange that the Government 
which supphes cholera pills fice of charge should not be equally hberal 
1m supplying opiim pills to their poor subjects in malanal distmets I 
have never heard that it 19 a preventive, and, further, 1f oprum 1s such 
@ powerful prophylactx, why 1s it strutly forlidden to the Burmese 
té possess or to purchase 16? Another matter 15 that, while it 15 supposed 
to be good for those nm British teimtory, the subjects of native States 
are forbidden to imerease their revenue by the cultivation of the poppy 
w their own native conntry Tle Government has made a treaty with 
Mysore, by which the cultivation of the poppy 13 strictly pi ohibited, 
aad the same restriction ts entorced upon othe: native princes in India 

Q —Have you any remarks to offer as to the 1esult of closing the 
licensed. opium smoking shops in India ? 


A—With regard to the closing of chandw smoking dens by order 
of Government, I am sorry to have to say that that order of Government 
has so far had only a negative cffect, and ny chiet reason tor saymg so 18 
founded on the issue of a confidential circula: under the orders of the 

‘Commissioner of Exewe in the N W P in July, 1892, which was 
addressed to all Comnnssioners and Collec.ors m the N W P and Oudh 
{Circular read] I presume no iemarks of nune on that circular are 
necessary. 

: Q—What have you have found to be the results of mdulgence in 

‘opium ? 

A.—Little, T think, need be said, as it 13 a fact so well known that 
,the regulfs are and must be degradmg, and the human frame with its 
complicated functions becomes disorgamsed, the bram 1s clouded over by 
the fumes of the deadly drug, and the moral sence becomes so disordered 
and coriupted that one’s sense of mght and wrong 1s m a large measure 
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Q.—Turning to the cultivators, are you of opinion that they 
would be glad of the opportunity of using therr fields to sow poppy ” 

A—lI have reason to know that they would rather not do tt 
Dnnng a residence of ten years in Monghyr, a place surroutided by poppy 
cultivation, I have often asked if 1t was their own wish to plant the poppy 
The answer was, “No, Saheb, it gives us great trouble and eapense ; 
but what are we to do’—it 1s the order of the Qircar, that 1s, the Govern- 
ment, and we are bound to obev” Besides, 1s 1t not a fact that the Oprum 
Department have a staff of highly-paid officers whose duty 16 18 to visit 
the villages and to offer large advances of money to those who will 
consent to cultivate opm? This 15 the hart which hooks the cultivator, 
but without that, few, if any, of them would of their own free will give 
up their fields for poppy cultivation I hive also been told, but I have 
no proof of it, that it13 very difficult to find evidence of this unwil- 
ingness on the part of cultivators, that the patwar 15 to look after 
the land and see what it produces, and they get presents (buksheesh) 
from the Sircar to mduce the people to cultivate the poppy I have every 
desire, as a loyal subject, whih all Welshmen ate, to give the Indian 
Government credit tor rts good intentions, and deeply sympathise with 
thar financial pressure, but why not be eonsistent, and say that we need 
the revenue, and therefore cannot give up the opi trade or the hquor m 
hemp drug traffic? That would be strughttorwaid , and if the Govern- 
ment will see i1t3 way to get ifs 1evenue from other sources, then it will 
act a noble part and command the approval of the Most High  Gneat 
Bntam lost nothing, but gamed, by the payment of twenty millions ster- 
hang for the emancipation of the Negroes mu the West Indies, and if the 
Indian Government followed that noble example, why, God would more 
than supply the loss, and cause the financial as well as the political basis 
of the rulers of India to be estabhshed in mghteousness, and to be fixed 
on a rock in the same way as 18 proimsel to those who put them trust in 
him who 1s the King of Kings and Lond ot Lords 

Q—You have put in strong terms the objections you entertain to 
the sanction which 1s being given by the Government of India to the ta- 
ffic m oprum, would you entertam similar objections to the sanction, 
being given by the Government, whether the Government of India or the 
Government at Home, to the trafhe in strong drinks” 

A—The Enghsh Government in England does not trufhe directly 
in strong drink; it 18 not the proprietor of the concern But the Indian 
Government 1s the proprietor and the promoter of the whole concern, and 
I think that that makes a great difference, 
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Q.—You are aware that witnesses who have appeared before us on 
behalf of the Aut.-Opium Association do not concur im that view, they 
hold an equal objection to what 1s called the Bengal monopoly system, 
and to the Bombay system in which licenses and export duties are levied, 
but the Government 1s not directly concerned in the manufacture ” 

A —I don’t think myself that if the Government sumply levied a 
prohibitave taxation on opiym cultivated by others the Government would 
be 90 responsible for it a3 at present 

By Sir J. Lyall-—Q—Do you mean a tax that would amount to a 
prohibition 7 

A.—Yes, m a large measure so 

By the President .—Q —lIf the tax 1s not sufficient to be prolbi- 
tory, would you enteitam the same objection to it as to the monopoly 
system ? 

A.—If the Government confined its action to levying the duty and 
did not hold itself responsible for the production of the opium, they would 
relieve themselves in a great measure of then moral responsibility 

By Sir J Lyall —Q—Yon say that the order to close the chandu 
amoking shops has been sadly neglected, and you apprehend that this was 
due to the confidential circular? 

A —Yes, partly 

Q —What meaning do you attach to the circular what 1esults do 
you attribute to it? 

A—The meanmg | attach to 1t 18 this, that 1t encouraged those who 
manufactured chandw for smoking to carry on the trade 

Q—How did you hear of this circular when it was a confidential 
one? 

A —These confidential things very often leak out, and people who 
are financially mterested in the matter find them out very quickly 

Q —lIs st not correct, as stated in the Gircular, that these shops can- 
not be suppressed by the law as 1t 13 at present 7 

A —The Government may not be able to suppress them at present, 
but I think that efforts should be made to suppress them , all the chandu 
dens should be closed. 

Q.—The law provides that no shop should he heensed in which 
opium smgiang should be allowed? 

A.—The shop-keepers are still allowed to sell chandu, but they are 
not heensed to allow smoking therem, 

Q.—But if the law does not prevent meu from opening, saloong in 
which people can smoke, as long as smoking 1s not carried on in the shop 
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in which the chandu is sold, how can the Magistrate prevént smoking 
saloons from bemg opened? The circular states the law. 

A—lI am not sure that thats the spimt of the law If x 13, it 1s 
wrong, imperfect law 

The witness here read an extract from his diary dated Dacca, 
January 18, 1893, as follows —‘ We now went down a most filthy 
narrow lane, and there saw a shop for sellmg ehundu The owners are 
Thanquo Khaleb and Syed Abdul Janur The hcence fee per month 1s 
Rs 125 There 1s a second chundu shop in Begum Bazar belonging to 
the same people Close by the first shop 1s the smoking den, they rent 
these places Pay Rs three for the chundu shop, and Rs four for the big 
den, about fourty feet long and twenty broad. We went there about 
9 am, and the place had then thirty smokers mside, most of them lying 
down, some asleep In the evenmg they told us that some fifty or sixty 
come, and among them one woman of a bad character, The chandu 1s 
prepared in the shop the other side of the road, and 1s seld at about 
Rs fifty per seer to the smoke1s, most of whom can only afford to get 
one or two annas’ worth per day Some smoke as much as four annas’ 
worth daily 

“Mr vans —Has not the Government issued an order to close 
all opium smoking dens How then do you keep this? 

“ Shopman —That I don’t know and don’t care I was told when 
I took my licence to sell chundu, that I could have a smoking den if I 
only put it twenty-two feet apart from the chandu shop I have done 
that, and now I can have as many smokeis as I hike in my den. 

“ Mr #—Who told you you could do this? 

“ §—The excise officer, Baboo Har Mohun So I am quite safe, 
as the den is twenty-two feet away from the selling shop; you may 
measure it if you like” . 

Q —When the order was passed, 1t was well known that 1t would be 
evaded ? 

A —I am happy to be able to state that that confidential circular 
was condemned and cancelled by order of the Secretary of State 

Q—What do you mean when you recommend that the Government 
should give up all revenue derived from the vices of its subjects? Do 
you mean that poppy cultivation, hquor distillenes, and hemp éultivation 
should be prohibited, or that they should be left alone? 

A —It would never do to leave them alone They should be pro- 
hibited By all means I would allow a sufficient quantity of oprum to 
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be prepared for medical purposes, by setting apart a certain portion of 
land for the cultivation of a certam amount of poppy for medical pur- 
poses,.which would be very easy to do 
. Q —How would you distnbute the opium among the people, so that 

they should get jt for medical purposes ? 

A.—I would supply all the hospitals and dispensanes, and give if 
on the certificate of medical men 

Q —You mean medical men according to the European method ? 

A —Yes, whether Native or European, 

Q —Do you think they could be relied upon? 

A —1 am afraid all the Native medical men could not be rehed 
upon. 

A—Don't you thmk that the certificates of hakeems and baids 
would often be untrustworthy ? 

A —That would be very possble — But there are diffieulties in every 
reform It would not be so bad as the present system, m my opimon 

By Mr Fanshawe —Q —In what movinces has your expeience 
been gamed ! 

A —L[ have hved m Agra, Dela, one year m Calcutta, ten years in 
Monghyr and Allahabad 

Q —Hlave you had any direct experience of the Rajputs and the 
Sikhs ' 

A —I have had no personal experience My imformation is from 
what [have heard with regard to them 

Q—You know the practical conditions of native life pretty well 
Has it been your experience that there 1s an old habit of eating opium 
amony people in malanal districts” 

A —1 have not observed such a practice myself as far as my experi- 
ence goes 

Q —Do you know the Central Provinces at all? 

A.—Very little 

Q.— Surgeon-General Rice, speaking from an experience of thirty 
years i the Central Provinces, told us that there 1s a habit of eating 
opmum m ‘moderate doses,;and that the habit grew out of an impression 
that it counteracted the effects of malaria ? 

A.—I have had no eapenence of that 

Q.—You have stated that the habit was taken to in early hfe 
that it grew up from boyhood ? 
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A—I meant to say that, as rule, opm was adfhimstered by 
poor women to their children to keep them quiet, and put them to sleep 
while they themselves are at work, and they grew up inoculated with 
this opium trait. 7 

Q—Do they give it up altogether and take to 1t as men? 

A.—I believe they go on with 1t in their boyhood ° 

Q —Yoy said that Native opinion 1s opposed to the use of opum 


generally ? 
A—lI don’t thnk I did What I think 1s this, that Natives who 


are given to the opium habit will be against giving 1t up, but those not 
given to that habit will be very glad to see the preparation of opm 


abolished 
Q.—Would you say there 1s a general feelmg against it among 


Mahommedans ? 

A—There are move given to the opium habit than Hindoos The 
general feeling among them will not be in favour of giving it up 

Q — What would you say as to the cultivators in general ? 

A —I think they would be’m favour of abohshmg it 

Q —You ‘spoke of the use of opium as an aphrodisiac Would you 
imply that it 1s in use among the cultivators ? 

A —Not as a rule 

Q—Could you distinguish, from your experience, between opium 
consumption in towns and the country outside towns ? 

A —I could. 

Q—- You would say that the evil effects of opium is larger m 
cities ? 

A —Much larger 

Q —Asregards Native ogmionas to opium eating and smoking, what 
would 1t be ? 

A.—I cannot tell I know this, that there is much more opium 
eating and drmking im the intenor than opium smoking I do not know 
what native opinion 1s on the two points 

By Mr Mowbray Q —With regard to the confidential circular, are 
you aware that it was moved for and presented to the House of Commons ? 

A —I was not aware, but I take it from you as a fact 

Q—Then you are net aware either that the subsequent corres- 
pondence between the Indian Government and the Secretary of State 
with regard to that aicular was als laid beluie Parhament ? 
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A.~—-No, I was not. 

Q.—You have referred to a despatch from the Government of India 
in somewhat strong language ? 

A —No, I have not 

Q—I think that you will agree that it 1s necessary that the story 
of the confidential circular should be completed ? 

A.—By all means ~ 

Q—With regard to your own personal experience, do you say that 
you have found 1t more easy to duce people in India to jom anti-alcohol 
societies rather than anti-opum societies ? 

A —Far more easy 

Q.—And would you draw the mference that there 1s a strong feeling 
in favour of opium? 

A —The conclusion I draw 1s that it 1s a greater hardship to give up 
opium habits than drinking habits 

Q—And that would increase the difficulty of passing any general 
prohibition of the use of opmm ? 

A.—Yes 

Q —Have you ever tried to form an idea of how you would prevent 
the use of opium by those who were accustomed to use it before ? 

A—TI have no doubt 1t would be very difficult work, and that 
it would take years to accomplish 


Q—You referred to Burma Have you any personal knowledge 
of that province ? 

A.—I was there for three months three years ago, and the law there 
was then what I stated it to be. 


Q —With regard to your statement that opm smoking 1s more 
common among Mahommedans than among Hindoos, do you attnbute 
that to the fact that alcoholic drmks are forbidden to Mahommedans ? 

A.—TI am sorry to say that, though it 1s forbidden to Mahommedans, 
they go in as freely for alcohohe drinks as the Baboos of Calcutta. 

Q.—If you promilited Mahonmedans from gettmg opium 
they take to alcohol ? pe i 
A,~It 13 possible they might 
By Sir J Lyall —Q—The Associations you formed for prohibiting 


the use of aloohol, were they composed of people who were previous! 
sddicted to alcohol? ene 


¢ 
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A.—Many werenot The principal members were high caste Brah- 
mins and educated native gentlemen, About half of them were addicted 
to alcohol. ; 

By Mr Wilson: Q—In the Associations you have been formmng 
were the greater part of the members educated Hindus? , 

A —Chtefly 80; a great number of them had been addicted to 
alcohol in the sense that they took it to get’ intoxicated , some were 
not so 

Q —You spoke about opium bemg prohibited m Native States, 
You referred to cultivation ? Z 

A -I referred to cultivation 

Q —The consumption of opium 1s not prohibited ? 

A —Oh, dear, no, but itis British opum 

Q —You said that in Monghyr you thought the cultivation was not 
popular with the cultivators ? 

A —I did not find it so , 

Q —Was there a concurrence of testimony ? 


A —There was In Gya I have heard the same thing from reh- 
able authonty 


Q.—You said they could use ther lands for the cultivation of better 
crops ? 

A —The Natives have found recently that the cultivation of sugar- 
cane 1s far more profitable than that of opium, because the poppy culti- 
vation 1s very uncertain Ifa shower of hail falls at a certain time of 
the season the crop 1s destroyed Then it requires the best land, manur- 
ing, and a great deal of labour in collecting trom day today The culti- 
vation of wheat also would ®e more reliable to the cultivator than 
opium In the cultivation of opium it 13 not the 1yots who get the pro- 
fit, but the Government chiefly, and those who are between the Govern- 
ment and the cultivator —I mean the under native officials ©The Govein- 
ment gets a large revenue from the sale of opm when they purchave it 
at Rs 4 or Re 5 per seer, and sell it tor Rs 16 to Rs 20 
per seer ° 
Q —You spoke of some of the mmor officals getting buksheesh ? 

A —TI mean the Native'underlings 


Q —Are you acquainted with the method im which the buksheesh ws 
given ” 
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A —I cannot say in what way rt is given, nor who they are peison- 
ally. I only give my impression from what I have heard that they do 
get presents from the Opium Department to induce the cultivators to lay 
out ther fields in poppy cultivation 


Q—I have understood as a fact that those persons are paid partly 
by salary and partly by commission In that case the commission would 
be what you call buisheesh ° 


A —It may be so 


Q—Then you spoke of the advance bemg the bait, and that 1 
was the order of the Sircar to cultivate the poppy ” 


A.—Yes, that 13 my mpression 

Q —An order umphes compulsion , bait implies inducement ’ 
A—Yes 

Q —Do you think it 13 both ° 


A—TI think it 1s both , but the money given in advance 18 the most 
potent factor 
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Q—Do you think any evil consequences would tollow it the cul- 
tivators disobeyed the oider ” 


A.—The tehsildais are under the Collectors, and the patwanris, 
the men who are paid by the zemindar and partly I think by the Govern- 
ment to look atter the produce of the fields, would make the existence 
of the ryots unendurable it they did not obey the ordei 


Q —If thesé minor officers aie paid partly by commussion, they 
have a direct pecuniary mteiest to induce the cultivators to cultivate 
the poppy Have they such powers of annoyance that they can compel 
the cultivators to cultivate the poppy agaist then will’ 


A —Yes, Iam swe of that 


By Sn James Lyall —Q Do you know that the tehsildar has 
nothing to do with the cultivation of opium ? 


A —But he has to do with the collection of the 1evenue 


Q—Is it probable that the tehsildar will take trouble to annoy 
the cultivators ? 

A.—I don’t remember that I said that the tehsildars would take 
interest directly with opium affairs 1 said they would have the power 
if they wished, of annoying them 
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By Mr ‘Wilson —Q.—On that point, do I understafd distinctly 
that you have yourself conversed with cultivators in Monghyr, and that 
you have formed your opinion from them ° 

A—Yes , but the men I spoke to may be dead and gone, and 
I cannot produce them : 

Q—These tehsildars have no direct conuection with the matter, 
bnt it 13 mm the minds ot the people that Somehow on other they will 
suffer ° 


A —Any request made by Government officials, whether European 
or Native, are to the ryots of India an order or hookum ot*the Shrear, 


and they aie afraid to disobey 

Q —What I want to know 1s if the tehsildar has any direct con- 
nection with oprum Is it the impression of the people themselves 
that mn some way or other the tehsildars can annoy them ? 

A— He could if he wished I believe the people think so 

Q —Now, about the opum-smoking dens, you read portions of 
your diary Can you give us the date ? 

A —It 15 dated 13th January, 1893 

Q —Do you happen to know whether that was before or after the 
cancellation of the circular? 

A —I thmk it was before the cancellation of the circular I am 


not quite decided 

Q—Do you know whether the cancellation of the circular would 
be publicly notified ? ‘ 

A —I cannot say It did not apply to Bengal It was a N-W P 
eircnlar 

Q —Do you understand why the distance of twenty-two feet was 
especially mentioned 7 

A. —I cannot say, but that was the measure given to me 

Q —You don’t know whether 1( 15 any particular Indian measure? 

A —I don’t know that it 1s 

Q —Do I understand that the place in which the men were* smoking 
was on the opposite side of the road, as compared with the shop in which 
the chundoo was prepared and sold ” 

A —The shop was on one side of the road, and the smoking den on 
the other They were both let to the same man. 
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Q —Do you know whether the smoking den was uged previously for 
the same purpose ? 


A —I capnot say 


By Mr. Pease Q—Can you tell us whether there were women and 
children in the den ? 


A—There were no yomen, there were some young men, and they 
said one bad woman came there in the evening 
Q —You alluded to the pressure put upon the ryots by the Govern- 
ment Do the zemmdars interfere with the cultivators, and put pressure 
upon them as to the crops they should cultivate 
1 A —I have no doubt they do The land belongs to the zemindar , 
it 18 only sublet to the ryots The zemindar 18 all-powerful over his 
ryots 
Q —What would be the zemindar’s object? 
A—Derhaps he would have more profit by the cultivation of opium 
than from other crops 
Q —Wonld he be able to make that a condition in tilling the land ? 
A —I doubt it 
By Sir Wilham Roberts Q—I thmk you have been over thirty 
years in India’? 
A—Yes 
Q —What classes of society would you most mix with 7 
A —lI have mixed much more among Hindoos than Mahommedans , 
among the better classes as wellas the poor and distressed 
Q—What 1s your impression as to the distmbution of the opum 
habit ? Is 1t very common among Mahommedans m India ? 
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A —It 1s more common among Mahommedans than Hindoos 


Q —What proportion of the adult Mahommedan pupulation do you 
imagine eat opm ? 


A —I cannot give the precise proportion, but I thmk I would be safe 
in saying that twenty-five or thirty per cent do so 


Q—Would it be more among the poorer and lower classes that 
oprum esters would be found ? 


A—I think it 1s more among the upper classes , they can afford 1t 
‘hotter : 
Q.—Did it have evil effects upon them ? 
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A.—~I did not see much of the evil effects on them. ° 


Q—Then, mm regard to the prevalence of opium-smoking as dis- 
tmgmshed from eating, 18 opium-smoknng more prevalent now than 
when you first came to this country ? 


A —Recently op1um-smoking has been put down by ¢he order ot the 
Government, and that has dimmished 1t somewhat, but befoie, the habrt 
was increasing . 


Q—But when you first came to India and mixed with the people 
you did not find opium-smoking so common ? 

A—No, Iam very clear on that pot But oprup-eating and 
dmnking was much more prevalent in India than smoking 

Q—Your impression 1s clear as to the smoking of chundoo Do 
they make chundoo in India? 

A —Yes, the opium is simply boiled with a little of the ashes of 
the opium ‘scraped from pipes I have seen the whole process They 
use it fresh from the pot in which it it boiled , they use it mght off 


Bvideneo of Mr. G. H. Rivett-Osrngs, 0. 1. E., F. 8. A, 


Of the Indian Crvil Service, Opium Agent of Benares, thirty-five 
years in the Indian Civil Service, from which he will retire immediately, 
and for the last eghteen and three-quarter years in charge of the Benares 
Opium Agency 

By the Piesident —Have you any observations to make on the effects 
of the oprum habit upon those who aie referred to? 


A —No cases of the demoralising effect of the opium habit have 
come under my personal notice The opm cultivators, so far as my ob- 
servations g0, do not indulge as a class I may yay, m explanation, that 
one has not many opportumyges of ascertaining when one 1s on tour, and 
unless one 1s a medical man, one cannot say fiom the looh of a man whe- 
ther he 1s an opium-eater or not I ain not au expert on the subject, and 
cannot speak with any authority as to the proportion of thos who do and 
those who do not take the drug The factory establishment 1s generally 
presided over by a medial man 1 have made enquiries from him as to 
whether men upon the establishment use opium, and I have verified the 
point that they do not, There are cases, undoubtedly, but the number 
1s few 


Q —What 1s your observation with regard to the population of 
large cities ? 
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A —TI know and beheve that opium-eating does exist in large cities, 
and my opinion hes always been that it 1s an accompaniment and general 
consequence of vice 

Q—Yoi have lad experience on the management of the trausport- 
train whilst Special Commissioner on the Bengal Famine Relief in 1875 
what did yon notice at that time? 

A —TIn the case of my own servant who, I understand, 1s an opum- 
ester, I had occasion to go mto camp in the N W P, under extraordi- 
narily exceptional weather Both Europeans and natives mm camp felt 
the effects of the change i the weathe: very severely, and this man was 
; the only mart who really stood the inconveniences and stress of the wea- 
“ther, while in charge of the transport tram, there were a large number of 

‘coolies, mules, and pomes used for the despatch of grain During that 
time I constantly saw men who, I was told, took opium, and I was in- 
formed by the European officers under whom these men worked, that 
several took opium, and that the opium helped them over their troubles 

Q —In that work, do you conside: that the men who took opm 
seemed to be fortified tor the work they Itad to do? 

A —So far as my own opmion goes, 1t certainly helped some of them 

Q—We have heaid a good deal of the fact of the admimistiation of 
opium to young clildien 

A—My evidence cannot be worth very much on this point, I can 
merely say that the women of this country cannot beheve that the use of 

opium can be bad, tor those who administer opium to their young children, 
are as affectionate and devoted mothers as will be found in any country, 
and it would seem to mduate that the use of the drug 19 not believed to 
be mjurious I have not been in the 1un of the regular admunstrative 
service, and, durmg the last eighteen and three-quarter years, my 
appomtment has rathe: been that of a merckant, managing a large trading 
firm, paid by the Government, and L do not thmk anyone would accuse 
me of being over-offiaal in my views As one who 18 just about to 
leave India, 1 have absolutely uo personal imterest in the matter, and I 
do not speak from the pomt of view of an interested offical As a 
tax-payer, and as one havmg a stake in the solvency and tranquility 
of this country, [ regret the enquiry by Commission in India at this 
stage, holding that no case has as yet been made out by exhaustive 
enquiry and convincing evidence in Chima that the results of the 
trade areas myorious and demoralsing as represented by the Anti- 
*Oprom party The feelmg of many 1s that to msk unsettlng India 
now, and to meur expense by the presence of an mfluential Commis- 
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sion, which 1s popularly belreved to threaten interference with a use of the 
drug in India, and to menace a valuable source of revenue, tu which the 
people have been for ages accustomed, and which they regagd with satis- 
faction, 18 unnecessary, unfair, and mpohtic, if not mdeed actually dan- 
gerous It 1s not unlike placing a man ou his defence fo: murder, and 
mvolymg him im all the expense and anxiety of a criminal prosecution, 
even before the death of the supposed victim Mas been substantiated by 
the necessary evidence And the sense of injustice 1s hable to be intensi- 
fied by the possible feeling that the interests of India are bemg sacrificed 
to what many regard as a palpable Pailamentary mancuvre This 
opinion has been put before me by a large number of men with whom I 
have been in communication, and, to a large extent, I agree im these‘ 
views 

Q —Supposimg the present monopoly was abolished, do you think it 
would confer any benefit ? 

A—I beheve that it the Anti-Opim party had cained the attack 
against the monopoly, I should, for the very first tune m my life, have 
been withm measmable distance of makmg a fortune It the Anti- 
Opium party had persuaded the Government to do away with the monopoly, 
I believe there would be hundreds of opium compames formed at once, 
and I have uo doubt I could realise a very large sum of money as a 
promoter and possibly managmg” duector, as my experience would be of 
considerable value, and L should be able to select officers, Native and 
European, to work it 

Q—As to the monopoly system, have you anything to offer mn 
defence of it ? 

A —As iegards the monopoly, | conside: that 1t 13 covered by the 
mam question whether, accordmy to the views of the Indian Government 
and the tax-payers who are du€ctly mterested, 1t has been fully established 
that the opm cultivation and trade are mdefensible, and should there- 
fore be prohibited The mam question mdicated above regarding the 
effects of the trade should be fought out first If the main postion 18 
carned, it will then be quite unnecessary to consider the question of the 
monopoly I am im no way selfishly interested m defending the oprum 
trade or the monopoly as against other schemes for raising a 1evenue trom 
opium As regards the latter point, too, the same remark applies to those 
employed on the monopoly staff who have long worked with me and 
whose interests I should naturally desire to protect Were a change 
effected, these officials would esther be pensioned, employed 1m other depart- 
ments, or their services would command a high price in the trade, as hav- 
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ing spenal experience m all necessary details As interested in the conn- 
try, and in the people with whom I have long worked, I am prepared to 
defend the monopoly 1 understand that the system and working of 
the monopoly are not so much assailed, as its principle Evidence as to 
the satisfactory working of the Department should, perhaps, come not 
from the Department itself, but from outside, and I beheve that the whole 
body of officials and non-officials residing in the tracts to which the mono- 
poly extends, the Government of the North-West Provinces, and the 
planters, merchants and the cultivators themselves would all bear witness 
to the careful, considerate, and successful working of the Department, 
Complaints have mdeed been made by the cultivators to the highest 
authonty against me personally But these have not been for attemptmg 
to force cultivation, but for restricting 1t Iam prepared to advance 
unhesitatingly that official compulsion to cultivate the poppy 1s unheard 
of, and that the district admimstrative staff takes no part in the opera- 
taons of the Opium Department The cultivator 1s undoubtedly encouraged 
to sow by the assistance of advances, but this system, save that the 
advance beais no iterest, 15 identical with that which has been found 
necessary from time mmemonal m mdigo, and in almost every 
similar transaction with the Indian cultivator, or manufacturer, who 
has little o1 no capital at command 
Q—As regaids the economic arguments, have you anything to 
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way ? 
A I fully realise that the position 1s open to attack on economic 
that the monopoly 1s declared to be un-Enghsh and opposed to all 
the principles of free trade and that the tax 1s crushing my atg incidence. 
ar asealse certain other economic objections to a revenue from opium, 
which do not directly affect the question of the monopoly, and which do 
not call for notice in this memorandum At the present moment I am 
speaking more as a detender of the ontworks of monopoly, of which I am 
placed in command, and upon which the attack 18 directed by the Anti- 
Opium party One ot these says it 18 not wise to depend upon the opum 

revenue, but this 1s nv part of the opium argument 

vT briefly the economic objections, the speculator has undoubted- 
ly the serious grievance that what, he Sonsiders a mine of, wealth, as.alosed, 
ebm whilst the merchant complains that the severest Bogaible export 
uty 1s mposed, tins checking thedevelopment of the trade Many tax- 

‘Payers Bold that, the Goveinment does not make the most of the splendid — 
abilities of sen: souice of revenue, which could be largely mcreased 
without Jouchng those resident here, and that thus the tax-payer 1s not 
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go much relieved as he meght be, whilst the Gavespment sions 
revenggasuch might be utilised in. much-needed developments, to adyance 
the ypatenal progress of the country, The cultivator, too supposes eri 
if the ee ewe obtain a much iigher price for 
his produce than he now 1ecelves ra oe 
RRR. rane’ 


e 
a Q—Do you consider that the monopoly system tends jngie to: dis- 
courage the trade than.the system of frey, trade?” 

A —In my opimon it does not, though so fa as [E can see, that view 1s 
now generally accepted by the AutisOpium party For a long tame 1m their 
pubhcations, the key of thepasitign seems to Jigxe been the monopoly , 
there has been a sudden change im then position, and T aim prepared to 
sty 80 far as T can learn trom what has passed lately, that thut attack 1s 


perhaps hkely to be diverted 

Q—It 18 pubhily stated by those who represent the movement that 
they don’t thempclves distingwsh fiona moral point of view, between 
the Bengal monopoly and the other system which prevails m Malwa , but 
the Bengel system has been singled out fot speual gritiesm im England 


A—I understand from Mi Alexandet’s evidence that the attack 
has changed front Somme of those who oppose the monopoly on moral 
giounds hold, 1t 1s understood, the strongest objection to the direct con- 
nection of the Government with*the trade, and, bad as they consider the 
tiade under any conditions, would much preter what 1s known as the 
Malwa system to that now obtammg m these provinces An exanina- 
ton of existing conditions will, 1t1s hoped, establish the fact that the 
monopoly affords the most effective means of keeping the consumption 
in India and the foreign trade m check, und that the econoune objections 
raised to the systemsre the strongest proot of of the ent enistenge of well 
considered. restrichive measurg, Su Hvelyn Baring” “(Lord Cromer) 
pointed out that 1 Jn- durect proportion as “the economic objections to the 
mongpoly might be removed, the moral objections siemes at ee nasal 
degrée, The Government it has, durpg .a-deng series of yeanitusled 


move these economy, objections, a and serious though they may bem, . ¢ ny 
swans > 
eyes 0 those the eir r mamtenance protects, the qnterests on the 
aaa ite side The siip-tha baa y Y systema 1a. {Abts AS QUBp! quuse, between 


throwing 40 the pubbe.and, prohibiting the trade altogether 
It, then, ee cultivation e trade m opium be not altogethe prohybited, | 


es should receive the” eive the” strongest suppoxt of the Anti-Qpum 
pr. — sie 
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By Sir’ James Lyall —Yon are merely givng your own evidence, 
not speaking on behalt of Government? 

A.—I was ordered by the Government to come as a witness, but I do 
not represent the views of the Government 

By the President —I understand that the monopoly 15 not a system 
of recent troduction, but that 1t 18 an mheritance from the distant past 
It may be desuable to have upon 1eeord a concise statement of the history 
of the monopoly 

A —With you: permission, I will read out what I have drawn up 
upon the pomt — 

In the note presented, under the orders of the Government of Bengal, 
to the Connmssion, 1 15 indicated that full mformation regaiding the 
history of the opimm trade and of the monopoly will be found m the 
Dictionary of Evononue Products ot India, by D1 Watt, and im the, 1st 

al of the Report | by the Opium C Commiggion Although it 1s undesit-" 
able to burden this abstract with any detailed account of this history, it 
appears necessary, befure explaining what are considered the merits of 
the monopoly now existing, to invite attention to the circumstances under 
which the present system in this country grew up under native rule, and 
was later admitted in a modified form as part of our revenue, and thus to 
attempt to dispel the preydice against the system founded on certain 
incorrect notions of the supposed origmal myention by the Government 
of the monopoly It 1s popularly supposed that the cultivation of, and 
trade m opm was introduced mto India by the East India Company 
that these British traders first imposed the use of the drug on the many 
nations of this country, and afterwaids upon the Chinese, and that the 
opium monopoly 1s one of the many sins to be debited to the commercial 
greed of the defunct East India Company No views could be much fur- 
ther from the trnth than these The cultivation of the poppy and 
the trade m the drug aie traceable to times tar anterior to our 
counection with ths coantry The Portuguese found the Arabs 
and Hindoos tradimg in opmm with the Clunese and Malays “The 
earliest British meichants, who were a hundred years after the Portuguese, 
found these, together with the Dutch and others, engaged m a remunera- 
tave commerce in opium with the Straits and further Asia Under the 
Moguls, otr predecessors im the Goverument, opium, hike salt, was an 
Imperial monopoly Although, as m the case of other valuable cropa, 
sach ag sugar and tobacco, a special rate was generally ley lev svied.on_the fields, 
the poppy was culty ated eee cm Bengal without restriction, as_we 
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found it later in Assam, and as until recentl was thee case in 
Panjab Bengal opium from the tracts to ance the “monopoly now 


annie had a high tepute, and was a valuable article of commerce 
The nght to manufacture and sell the drug was farmed out to the highest 
bidder , when the East India Company took over the administration of 
Bengal, they took over with it the emsting revenue systent of which the 
monopoly was a part As Dr Watt notices gn his valuable work above 
alluded to, the monopoly 1s “a hereditary gift to the British successors 
” of the great Mogul Emperors” The Mog system continued in force 


‘ 


1 1797 when, m consequence of the flagrant irregularities of the 


contractors and the serious gnevances of the cultivators, the detenoration 
of the drug and the danger to the trade by adulteration and other causes, 
it was determined to abandon the contract system and to bring the 
cultivation and manufacture under the direct management of a Govern- 
ment depaatment on the system which has obtamed ever since 


The system as 1t at picsent exists 13, therefore, no graspmg mvention 
of the greed of the East India Company, but one of those judicious 
adaptations of existing methods ¢o the circumstances and inte1ests of the 
country and the people,which have ever been the secret of our adnums- 
trative snecess in India Whether, instead ot introducing this system, 
the East India Company would have ated more wisely in throwing open 
the tiade, will be seen from a later paragraph of this note, mm which the 
objections to 4 change aie indicated Under the monopoly, the trade 
has admuttedly increased, as has all trade under our 1ule But that 1t 1s 
not greater than it now 1, is undoubtedly m a measure due to the policy 
above indicated 


Examuing the merits of the monopoly more im detail, 1 may be 
held to present certam ~adjgntages fiom # moral standpomt which are 
obvious demerits m the eyes qf those who tegard i fom a different 
pont of view It enables the Government to lumt the cultivation to 
certain districts, tg restrict the cultryation m those districts, and thus 
to restrict _consumption both at home and abroad Undoubtedly, 1t also 
provides the Government with the means of stimulating production 
Whether the action m the past has always been nght or not, there can 
be no question of the monopoly to check the export trade should this be 
deemed necessary A_much stronger hold. than could, otlferwase., be 
obtaiyed-seturnished over the excise trade The monopoly 18 the-sexarast 
and most, repressige fiacal hurdei that’Gould possibly be imposed, on] the 
trade ‘in opium, and levies the export duty with an undeviatmg maximum 


( 
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severity ot oressuic, whuh 1s certamly against the expansion of the 
trade [t adonts of the tiade m other localities being steadied, and 
prevents a larger, cheaper, and infenor class of opum being provided 
from elsewhere The occasional extensions of cultivation have probably 
these results 

Q.—Turmitg to the practical results of the mouopoly,..system, what 
effect has it upon the oni ene So Seon sila 

A —As 1egards the cultivator, the advantages claimed for the system 
are that he 1s now safeguarded from the many troubles to which expenence 
has shown he was subjected in the past. To him is ensured fair dealing, an 
advance when he most 1equires cash, a AXed and remunerative price, and a 
solvent and certam puichaser for his entne crop, besides many minor 
advantages, all of which combine to make the cultivation undoubtedly 
popular His interests ae guarded by an experienced and considerate 
department, the members of which have no selfish mterest in results, 
and whose sympathy can be relied on m a season of fame and 
distress 


Q—Turmng to the landlord classes, what advantages would they, 
derive ? 

A —The system 15 a security to the landlord for Ins rent to the 
Government for its land 1eyenne im the districts where the poppy 1s 
cultivated The Government system detects and checks the adulteration 
ot the produce, and ensures a Ingh quality of drug and standard of 
manufacture, and a high price which the mch alone can afford to pay 
It provides for the Government a considerable, and, on the whole 
atendy,.zevenue, the pressure gt which save so far as the local excise 18 
concerned, in no wa touches its Indian subjects Taxation 1s rebeved 
thereby, and the “material progress « of | the country rendered ‘less difficult 

Q —Sir ‘Wilham Murr and others urge that in Bengal ‘the monopoly 
system should give place to the Malwa system ? 

A —In my opimon, if this were done, the probable result would 
be the increased cultivation and production of oprum in India and else- 
where The area available for food-grams would be reduced — Power- 

fluential vested interests would .grow up The cultivation 
and trade might thus get entirely out of hand, and could only be checked 
by a crushing export duty, which the powerful tradimg mterests that 
would be created might suceessiully oppose The por son oul 
suffer by the change The trade.would be lughly speculative — the trade 
“mmght not be able to afford to give a steady price, and meht tail alto- 
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gether na year of difficulty The cultivator would in alt probability 
he agam exposed to many of the dangers the removal of which was one 
of the obyects of the mtroduction of the present system ‘The 
Government revenue would undergo ceitam risk and disdrder, po “bly 
great loss, whilst, at least, uncertamty would be mtrodued mto the 
finances, which m the present state of the country would be most un- 
desirable and unwise a 

Q —How would you compare the expurt duty with the profits 
obtamable fiom auction sales ? 

A —An export duty cannot be compared in effiriency with the 
auction sales, which automatically adjust monthly the highest possible 
rate of duty, and against which, as the price rises and falls, there can be 
no cause fur uncertainty or complaint, as 13 now always the case when the 
pass duty isaltered It would be impossible to levy a duty on Bengal 
opium equal to that now raised by the monopoly The present Malwa duty 
falls much below that which Bengal opium vitually pays That this is 
the case 1s proved by the success of the ‘ Malwa excise scheme ” intro- 
duced at the suggestion of the wmter of this note The probable loss by 
a change to a pass duty lits been estimated at 14 millions Rx Ex- 
tensive and expensive picventive establishments would be necessary , a 
portion of the existing establishment would have to be pensioned, both 
involving expence The standard of manufacture would probably 
fall , the mark and ciedit of the produce would be affected China 
would be mundated with imfetior opinm, and the trade would even- 
tnally suffer There wonld be a boom 1m speculation, and great induce- 
ments to smuggling, accompanied by all its well-known certam demor- 
alising results The change.could do absolutely, no.good to the cause of 
morahty It would do certain harm to India by unsetthng and reducing 
the revenue, and by necessitating increased taxation, which under any 
circumstances 13 undesirable, but especially m the furtherance of views the 
correctness of which 13 not acknowledged by the Indian tax-payers, and 
with which they have but little sympathy I would mention, in explana- 
tion, that a table was drawn up many years ago, giving the Malwa duty 
and calculating out what that duty represented towards the Bengal traffic 
At the Benares opium sales a few days ago, Rs 1,086 was realised per 
chest, and from calculations made by Sir John Strachey, some years ago, 
it appears that Rs 1,093 paid for Bengal opium, 1s represented by a 
pass duty in Malwa of Rs 900 per chest At presentit1s Rs 600, sn 


practically the Government gets Rs 400 Jess for Malwa than for Bengal 
opium 
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Q —Do you sce any analogy between the system you have been 
advocating, and what 1s called the Gothenburg system in regard to the 
liquor traffic ? 


A.—It may be sugyested that the system, as at present existing, 18, 
so far as imteynal consumption 1s concerned, similar to the Gothenburg 
system in respect to the quo: supply Supposing that system to exist 
in England, 1t would be out of the question to beheve thaf the advocates 
of temperance would, with a view to the ultimate prohibition of the trade, 
demure to sce the system give way to one which would throw the trade 
into the hands of the breweis and the publvans and other mfluential 
opponents, with whom the battle would have to be fought out at a later 
stage, when unmense vested interests had been established 


Q —Have yon any general remarks to make upon the moral aspects 
of the question ? ipa 


A —AS regards the moral stigma that 1s supposed by some to 
attach to the Government and to 1ts se1vants from their direct connection 
with the monopoly, 1t15 to be remembered.that neither the Government, noi 
its officers, nor indeed the mass of thinking people m Europe, to say 
nothing of the population of India, have as yet been convinced of the 
correctness of the views put forward by the, Anti-Opim paity — Officers 
m India, wap tbe cvidence before then eyes “ot the Deneficig] efleuts aamany 

» Of opiup among the Natives of this country, cannot be expected, 
CE EO met proof, to ‘thnk of tampering with a source of 
revenue the ments of which aie known to the people here from long years 
of experience of its successful working, and which 1s grateful to them 
on account of the relief afforded from what would otherwise be necessary 
and have taxation The Officers of the Opmm Department, even had 
they misgivings on the subject, would have some satisfaction in the fact 
that the best and wisest men who have fd: more than a centyry, past 

verned JLudia wtih remarkable faimess, ability, 2 ‘and “5 success, have 
Se merits, of this source of revenue And did the Officers of 

Opium Department need té be re-assured, they certainly feel that im 
administering the department with care and consideration, under the 
orders of the Government they serve, they really aid im restrcting con- 

whilst at the same tame they are“tNe"ineans of assistng.1D 


igs ihe lina prosperous and contented, ‘and in T contributing to 
gern foi paonniry and the _ people 3 a larger revenue, which has bean. 

ndeniably used, with most pratsewoithy“results in advancing the material 
vfprogress 7 Yndia ey ene 
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Q.—Yon began your evidence with some remarks upoh what you 


called the political considerations connec hh the a ent of the 
Commuaggjon do you wish to say anything further upon that pomt’ 
A—lI wish to say somethmg upon ths point, because I have been 
in districts where there has been definite tiouble I came out after the 
mutiny, but this year, for the first time since the mutiny, there have been 
European troops marched into all these districts, and, this, I sav, 15 exe 
ceptional Commanding as I do, Volunteers, and being in communication 
with large numbers of Europeans, T have had many opportunities of know- 
ing and seeing that the state of the country 1s not so satisfactory as it has 
been for many years past, and, for that reason, I cannot help regretting 
that anything should be done, which may possibly further unsettle things. 


I desire to invite the attention of all who aie mterested m India to. the 
politica) dangat which may attend the “2 agitation The pre- 
sent season 13 Spevially imopportuue for any action which may cause mis- 
apprehension and anxiety throughout the country Indian finance 1s just 
now at ebb-tide The political barometer 1s not steady Although the 
views and motives, and the unéelfish aims of those earnest and devoted 
men who lead the Association are understood and honouwied, even by those 
of their countrymen who do not agree with them, still 1t 1s not to be ex- 
pected that these arms will be equally apprehended and appreciated by the 
masses in India, whose interest¢ will be affected by any change in existing 
systems The reform demanded comes before the Indian pubhe with the 
stron ort of various Missionary and ous Societies, whose 
Sction 18 fen regarded Ty the Natives of this cnn Suspicion and, 
distrus ne oF the reasons advanced for the prohibition of the Indian 
opium trade 1s the obstacle offerud thereby. 4o.Mussiomary, suceess mm Chima, 
eee er ana * 
and 1t 18 sometimes urged that, in the interests of Chnstian progiess, the 
Government here 1s bound to take action even at a great sacrifice of reve- 
nue Adinitting, for the sake of argument, that the case agaist ouplum 
has been conclusively made out, which tew m India will allow, and sup- 
posing the above contention to be entirely correct trom a Chnistian stand- 
point, 1t 18 to he remenibered that the people who would suffer by the 
chan have not as yet accepted the tenets on which this argument 1s 
foithided, ‘and are not interested 1n the progiess of Chnstiamty China of, 
elsewhere What may possibly be regarded by the masses as a« taxation 
in the interests of Christianity in China, may alsv be viencd with sus- 
Picion as only the first step tqwards suuular efforts in India, and the 
entue 1eveisal of thove promises and that judicious policy which lave 
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long helped ‘to keep India qmet and contented By the Ant-Opinm 
party xt will doubtless be held that even the suggestion of the above 
views 18 exaguerated and far fetched, and that the posrtion m India is 
clear and well defined, and distinctly affirmed by Her Majesty’ Pro- 
clamation On, the Intte: point there cannot be any sort of possilihty 
of doubt in the muds of all reasoningipasons But, for all this, the danger 
of muaconception is not materially reduced It 1s not only with the educated 
and the senuble that Goverument here has to deal, and there 1emains the 
danger of nnsapprehensioa in the minds of the suspiious and ill-educated 


masses from Lan agitation which 13 admytgedly based ou what we, declared 
be the clair ristiaiil ‘No sensible person ever supposed that the 
rumour that agitated Indiain 1857 iegaiding the gieased cartndges 


had any real foundation Still it effects are written m Instory And 
it is hardly too much to say that the tncautious action of well-intentioned 
enthusiasts in this delicate question, to which a distimct ieligious 
colourmg has been given, and” Which 13 hable to arouse no small interest 
throughout the connti y, may, besides embatrassing the finances, have 
possibly the muc h more dangerous edect of disturbing the political 
balance of Her Mayestys Empire mm India So far as ] understand the 
Anti-Optum party now, thay say “Oh' ho! England is gong to pay? 
Of course if tins 13 the cage, 1t entu.ly cuts away any aiguments based 
upon possible discontent owing to incieased taxation 

If the Anti-Opum party wants us to relmquish this revenue, 
we cannot do it without a valuable consideration, and the consideration 
they offer 1s apparently a sort of promussory note offered by the Society 
I may be allowed to say that that promissory note does not seem to have 
the sort of signatmes upon it which ate necessary All we have is a bill 
in the name of the Secretary of the Souety As faras I can understand, 
the Secretary ofState for India altogether geclines to put his name to the 
back of 1t, and as I read lus speech, the Prime Minister does not seem in- 
giined to pui the name of the people of England upon it We heard that, 
ata meeting held at Noiwich, several gentlemen passed a sesolntion, and 
were inclined to put then names to it, but [do uot think anyone m his 
senses would consider that bill, as it now comes betoie us, a negotiable 
security, 01 that it represents any very enormous sum of money, 

Befdre giving up our present arrangements, we should like to see how 
many demands upon the Government of India would be met, without regott- 
ing to increased taxation The satisfactory thing would be for the Anti- 
Opium Society to get the Goverment or the people of England 
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to provide the money. Then let them come before us with proofs of 
the real horrors in China, and put the money down Ido not think 
there will be great trouble It may be asked, “ How much will that sum 
be? You go on without giving us any idea of what 1s wanted” But, as 
I have said before, 16 would be no guod going to the people of England, 
unleas the Chinese case 1s proved by more conclusive evidence than 
what we have before us If the Chmese case were proved, then, 
possibly England would put down some sim =n enormous sum 
would be requued to be put down and capitalised to avoid making 
the India people suffer additional taxation to make up the present 
revenue of five or six miltons Then, there would be the Native States 
I understand that it is proposed fist ot all to pay them, and this sum 
would be an enormous one Then, consider the policy of compulsion 
We, who have been out here a long time, know what compulsion would 
mean The sum spent mm that compulsion would probably very much ea- 
ceed the sum which would have to be capitalised to pay for the loss of 
revenue, That compulsion, a distinguished officer in Central India wrote 
years ago, would mean fire and sword, and it would not only be fire and 
swo1d, tn that pait of the country to which compulsion would be applied, 
for, 1f you once began with fire and sword in one part of India, the fire 
and sword would spread I wish to lay stress on the cost of this, which 
would mean an enormous sum For, considei, tust of all, you try per- 
suasion, and, if that does not succeed, the necessaiy compulsion, which to 
my mind means making the people do it whether they like it or not 
Deahng with them by foice of arms will not be paid fo. by England , there 
must be increased taxation, and if you put on taxation on the grounds 
recommended, you may have very gieat tionble 


By the President —You are merely discussing the thmg upon hy- 
pothesis? 


A —I say distinctly that, fl the proposed taxation weie put on for 
the 1easons descitbed, you would have trouble in this countiy I beheve 
this 1s the opinion of neaily everyone, Ewopean and Native, in this coun- 
try 

Q—By Mr Wilson —Will you describe the actual method of deal- 
ing with cultivation 

A —First of all the Government must permit, through the’ Board of 
Revenue, cultivation in a distiict They mtimate to me that heenses may 
be given by me in acertam distiwt Then I give an mumation to the 
Native clerk that Iam prepared to gue lenses maccitain district 
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this notice 15 generally sent verbally There is a Native subordinate who 
18 called a zilladar He 1s a@ Native living m those parts and has 
charge of a certain number of vi lages The intimation comes from 
me that opiuth is to be cultivated That decision 1s made by me upon 
orders I reciiye from the Goverment of the amount of opium which 
will be required for the next season. I then make an estimate of 
what I can get, and tell the officers in those districts to send up 
statements as to what they will beable to do Then my oiders aie given 
as to whether they are to estimate for 20,000 o1 500 lighas They give 
notice to the Native staff, and at a certam time these Native efficers go 
unto the imtenor of the districts, and cultivators in that part of the 
country under a ceitain number of slladars come im and make petitions to 
be allowed to cultivate, each man so many bighas he offiier has to 
make up his account of how much each an will take of the land Forty 01 
fifty men may come up to be allowed to estimate , he selects whom he thinks 
are good men and strikes out the bad men Licenses are then granted, 
and without these licenses men cannot cultivate 

Q —In these applications i» any definite quantity of land mentioned ? 

A—A defuite quantity of land One man may say he will take up 
half a bigha, another quaiter ot a bigha There 1s a system which has 
greatly increased in popularity, and that 13 dealing directly with cultivators 
To other days they would come up with then Jumbardars Now we get the 
cultivators coming themsclyves_ [consider 1t ammeusely better In old days 
appointments were made with Jumbardars now cult-vators have to deal 
directly with Government The opim officers give the men licenses to 
cultivate a certam quantity Then at the same time he gets an advance 
varying in amount He takes the moncy, goes home and attends to work 
to get lus field ready .\bout thes tune of the yea he looks atte: the cul- 
tivation In the coutse of tine opium officers Come round and measure it, 
This takes place about Januay or Febuary The poppy i 1pe at the be- 
ginnirg of the hot weathel, it 13 collected and the cultivatcis bring 1t to 
the central place where the weighing take place Here after weighing each 
man gets five rupees per see: Before he 1s paid the advance he has 
wecerved is deducted hom the sum due ‘The weighing officer cannot 
state exactly what the amount 1s 

Q —-At what place do the weighments take place’ 

A.+-We have so arranged onr weighments that men have not tw 
come more than a distance of fifteen to twenty miles , m the old days they 
used to come sumetunes a bundicd moces, After buymg the opm @& 
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sealed up in a yar and sent to Ghampur You are aware that i opum' 
there 13 a ceitam amount of moistuie, and the Government pay the 
men five 1upees per seer upon a standaid of seventy per cunt, which means 
that there 13 seventy per cent of solid matte: and thirtyeper cent of 
moisture, and fo1 this he gets five rupees per seer If Ins opimm 13 only 
fifty per cent he only gets filly per cent out of sevénty per cent ot 
five rupees ‘The men cannot te l) exactly what the petcentage 15, so he 
makes a rough estimate of it, and sends the ¢ opium down to the drying 
factoues at Ghazipm and Patna In these factories you have 
things they call steam tables with scales a certain amount of opium 13 
weighed out, it1s then put on the steam table which evaporates the 
momtue [tf comes back to the distict offer, and after settlement 
he takes what oa small balance called cAvdcy The balance of the 
advance remaius in til] next year and if there wa bad year the’ chances 
aie the balance remains unpaul for tour or five years Sometimes they 
are let oft altogether 

Q—aAccordmg to the condition of the Calcutta stores, according 
to the condition of trade, and thg amonut the Government desire to sell 
within the yea, the amount incicases 01 decieases ? 

A—I don’t know that, they only tell me “cultivate so much ” 
You had better ask the Govenment that That 1s a secret locked up 
m ther heats They tell me they want so much and I believe 1t depends 
very nich upon the stock im Calcutta 

Q —The Government mtimate to you what they want, and you m- 
crease or decicase cultivation accordmely ? 

A —4T make a ongh calculation and make sp my mind to allow so 
many bighas to be cultivated 

Q —lIs the opium grown all alike 01 13 there any difference m thd 
quality ? 

A —We buy everybody’s rai 14 depends upon the system, if 
one cultivato: is better than silat he bungs a large: outturn All 
people do not caic about cultivating it, a3 something else pays them bet~ 
ter A year’s bad crop causes many cultivators to get digheartened, and 
they give up the cultivation 

Q —Is there in your opmion anything in the nature of pressure OF 
compulsion to induce men to grow any quantity ? 

A —Theie 13 absolutely none, I should punish 16 severely if I found 
it out We are what you may call middle men inthe Empue We have 
got a party which has nothing to do with the Government of India and 
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the Government has nothing to do with the district officas If the 
independent party were in any way oppressed I should be immediately 
handed up to the Government 

Q —Is not it human natme that the lumbardars should try to get as 
much as possible out of his portion 

A—A3a general principle its so T think it 1s possible, but verv 
improbable Officers go akont so mnch that Inmbardars would be gure to 
get into a row, get caught and severely punished 

Q.—Have you had to deal with such cases ? 

A —Never, Thave had most serous complaints made against me 
to “Queen Victoria” The complamt was that T, a3 the opiom-agent, 
Would not allow them to giow it This can be proved to the hilt There 
18 absolutely no compulsion bought upon them 

Q—Ry Sir James Lyall —How can lumbaidars force men? 

A —It18 only posable they may do so 

Q—By Mi Wilson —In the fourth paragraph ot you statement 
you express regiet that the Commussion was held because there was no 
case pluved from China Some people regarded that as having been 
settled mm 1891? 

A—TI read the opmion of the Pmme Minister who stated most 
distinctly that he never had any sneh resolution 

Q —The resolution was earned hy 160 against 180 votes” 

A —I don’t know the numbers at all [remember what the Piime 
Minster saul and distinctly understood that the matter had not been 
settled, and I also understood the Speake: to say that the matter had 
not been settled There has been no confrmmg evidence suffiuient to make 
it desirable to give up this source of revenue 

Q —Who do vou mean by the people of India? 

A—I undenst ind thae wa very strong feeling m India, including 
a luge number of Native Gentlemen, that they are not convinced that 
the state of aflangin Chima has been proved to be so dreadful, or 
that a aufficent case has been made out for giving up this large revenue 
Educated Natives ~peah most plauly to. the effect that this has not been 
proved 

Q —YVou wish us to understand that the people whom you mean do 
not agree with the House of Commons 

A —I am not <peaking of the House of Commons, I say that the 
gpunon expressed by a very large number of people in India is that they 
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do not conader the ease has yet been proved in regard to China, and that 
before giving up the large revenue and possibly embarassing the country, 
they would like to see the case thoroughly proved by insisting upon an 
enquiry m China 

Q—By M Pease —You have made some allusjon to a change 
of front by the Anti-Opium Society I thukit fair to sav that 1 182g 
they issued _a document in which they objected | to to the | trado e falling into 

rivate hands na eaeegate nro: eee sd 

A. I was under the impression that the Anti-Opmm Society only 
objected to the monopoly 

Q —There are deputy opium agents Who are they selected from? 

A —They came mm originally as assistant opm agents, and are 
appomted now by selection and competition, and nomination for vacan- 
eres These nominations are in the hands of the two opmm agents, the 
Goverment of Bengal, and the N-W P Government These fom have 
an equal share in nomination Then young men come up for examunation, 
and if there aie three vacancies, the three first men come in and they 
are gradually promoted ° 

By Sir James Lyall —Q—Yow duties aie confined to supermtend- 
ing and managing the grant of licenses to cultivators and giving advances? 

A —Yes 

Q—I understand that Mr Hophms and you are sent up by the 
Government as witnesses for the details of work ? 

A —That 1s correct 

Q_—You are in no way selected to defend the monopoly or express 
the views of the Government of India upon the points raised by the 
Parhamentary Commission ? 

A —Absolutely none at all, I beheve we were practically sent hese 
to afford any information we cosild give 

Q—I beheve the Malwa cultivator gets a little more than the 
Bengal cultivato: ? 

A —TI thunk that 1s quite correct 

Q--By M: Fanshawe —The Rev Mi Evans alluded to 
tehsildars , has a tehsildar any power over cultivators ? 

A —Absolutely none but I do not mean that a man cannot get 
hold of him by personal efforts 

Q—lIf any Native subordinate of the opium department put any 
pressure upon the cultivators you would know of it” 
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A.—I ¢hnk it most probable, but I really do not know how they 
can put pressure 

Q—The zilladar or civil officer 1s the man who may pnt 
pressure? ° 

A —Yes, gnd also bigger Native officials who may put pressure 

Q—By Mr Haridas .—You were employed im the Bombay 
Presidency ? ° 

A —Yes, I was Cotton Comnussioner, and in settlement operations, 
I was very often brought into contact with the people 

Q —Can you tell us the condition of the cotton and opm cultiva- 
tors in the monopoly distin ts 

A—I knew the cotton enftivato: im his best days when he got a 
great deal of money and when they were well oft I thiuk the opium 
cultivator 1s always very well off, because often the very best class of 
cultivators im villages take up this cultivation I think an average opi- 
um cultivator 13 better off than a cotton cultivator 

Q —In the monopoly distiicts do the cultivators come to the opium 
officer 01 do the opium officers go to the cultivator ? 

A —What we do 1s this we send opium officers out to extieme 
points on certam dates and the cultivators come m to them I do not 
mean to say that the zilladars do not encourage them to come in. 

Q—By Mr Mowbray You do not delay m any way in commu- 
nicating with the cultivate: and middle men through the head men , and 
the only advautage which the land ownmg classes enjoy from the culti- 
vation of oprum 1s bette: secumty for his ient because the tenants are 
more hkely to be solvent ? 

A —Yes 

Q — Is there any smuggling ? 2 

A —I think it very likely that the middlemen get a httle opm 
from the tenants and it 13 difficult to detect It 1s difficult to say whether 
there 1s very much, but it would be wrong to say there was none People 
keep back some opium in small quantities for medicme, and for ther 
tattle We have caught men bnnging excise opium trom the N-W. 
Provinces and carrying it down to Caleutta, the reason bemg that 
the excise price of opm is much larger than in Benares If these 
smugglers have to go to the excise to buy, they must find a difficulty m 
cultivating it themselves You may have to buy it at Rs seventeen 
pergeer when it can be sold at Rs fifty-seven. Another difficulty is that 
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we have constantly caught people carrying pony loads of opium pottery 
along distance Opium pottery 1s this, during the season hundreds 
and thousands collect the poppy, this 13 collected and,put into httle 
round dishes When they get home they scrape it out and place xt 
in a circular pot. The whole of these dishes contahmg a certam 
quantity of opm ale then carried hundreds of mules off and sold 
If they go to all this trouble it cannot be ed&y to smuggle It would 
be absurd to pretend that they do not get a part 

Q —What proportion of the Deputy Officers are Enghsh ? 

A—They were all at fist Enghsh , but some years afterwards the 
tendency of the Government was to throw open the department and ap- 
point the best educated men in the country Young Enghshmen conung 
out have very little chance against their competitors educated mm the 
“ountry During the last few years we have appointed a few Nativen A 
percentage of one out of three The Surbordinate establishment are all 
native ! 

Q —The price paid to cultivators 1s the same every year? 

A —It 18 occasionally changed Since I have been there it has been 
changed three times It was raised from Rs 4-8 to Rs 5, xt was 
reduced again to Rs £8, 1t was again raised to Rs 5, and that 
1s the rate now This was due entirely to the Board of Revenue and the 
Government of India It has to Le sanctioned by the latter Raising 
and lowering the puices 1s a mystery which 1s in the hands of the Govern- 
ment 

Q —Do the cultivators place all their lands under opium, or cultivate 
cereals on part of their lands 

A —Cultivators only place a small prece under opm A man puts 
say a quarte: o1 a s1ath under opium, with which he intends to pay Ins 


rent, and the rest he cultivgtes, as a rule, with grain for himself and 
his cattle 


—_—_— 
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The Royal Commission on Opium. 


Mr. A. F. Finlay, Secretary to the Government of India. 

Q—Will you state, in order that it may be placed on the minutes, 
what your position 1s ? 

A —I am Secretary to the Goverment of India in the Financial 
Department I attend this morning for the purpose of producing, on 
behalf of the Government of India, five papers, of which copies have 
already been handed m to the Secretary to the Commission Tho 
13 @ statement of the public revenge and expenditure in Britwh India 
under all heads of account, the second 1s a note regarding opium 
produced or consumed in India , the third 15 a note regarding the 
arrangements with the Nataye, States regarding the opium, the” Toirth 18 
an account of previous proposals for Placmg the Govergment monopoly 
of the cultivation, manufacture, and sale of opium in Bengal , the fifth, 
15 a reprint of a report and statement on a report on gpuum.jn Western 
Cluna by Mr WD" ‘Spence, Her Britannic Majesty’ 8 Consul, dated 
llth Apml, 1882 

The President intimated that as the members of the Commission 
had not had time to study all these papers which had been in the hands 
of the Secretary for only a day or too, and Mr Finlay desired that the 
statements contained in those papers should be the evidence-in-chief on 
the part of the Government of India, with reference to the various 
matters dealt with in these paper's, 1t was proposed to reserve till Monda 
or Tuesday next the explanations which Mr Finlay mght wish to give 
m answer to questions which might be put to him by any members of 
the Commission Mr Finlay Sad he also produced the papers relating 
to the confidential circular issued in the North-West provinces, in the 
Abkan Department, regarding the smoking of chundoo in clubs or dens 
which the Commission desired to have 

Baboo Ram Darlabh Mazuméar’s evidence. 

By Mr Pease —Q —Will you state your position and occupation ? 

A—I am a pleader of Nowgong in Central Assam,*and have 
experience, with regard to the opium question, of the .Assam people 
generally, over a period of cighteen years As a pleader I have had 
opportunities of meeting persons of every nationality and of every 
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creed, caste,’ and colour; we have our domestic labourers and servants 
from pedple of the Hindu and aboriginal tnbes 
Q—Whaf is yonr experience with regard to the consumption of 
opium ? 
A—A large number of persons consume opium in the distnct in 
which Iam Smoking 1s prevalent among the Makzes and Hazats 
Q -—What position of life do the Maktes and Hazara occupy ? 
i A—They are a barbarous people, and live mostly on the hills 
Smoking 1s not prevalent among people of position, but the eatmg and 
drinking of opium 15 . 
vw 


: Q —Can you give us an idea of the percentage of the adult popula- 
‘tion a have the opium habit ? 

A —It would be about twenty-five per cent of the whole population, 
including foreigners. 

Q—Can you give us an idea as to the age at which the opium habit 
is contracted generally ? 

A.—They begin the habit at the ge Age of s sixteen or el hteen, when 
they are m a position to earn money Some are Nt eto opium in 
early childhood, some take it as a cure for rheumatism, and also in 
cases of dysentery 

Q—Can you give us any idea of the people who take opium as a 
cure for disease ? 

A.—No, I cannot 

Q.—Have you information that it 1s given by mothers to their 
children ? 

A.—Yes, in the distmet im which I hve, women torm the greatest 

rtion of the labouring community , they do seventy-five per cent of the 

dine mestic and field work, and they give small doses of opium to their 
‘Msn to keep them quiet while the mothers are out at work 

@—Have you mformation as to those who have acquired the 
habit ever giving it up? 

A.—I know the case of 4 pleader who 18 anerghbour of mine , he 
was in the habit of smoking opium, but he gave it up 
' Q.—"Are there many who give it up 7 

A—-Péople find a difficulty m domg so, and do not give it up 

ééinpelled Many take st to excess 
, “Q.—What proportich of ther mcome do Habitual consumers spend 


6n opium 2 
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A —From tea to twenty-five per cent ‘ 

Q—Do you find that there 13 any tendency to increase the dose ? 

A —Yes, those who have acquired the habit increase the dose 

Q—Whatis the effect on these people of the consumption of 
opium ? ‘ 

A—The people are growmg weak and indolent, and are unfit for 
much physical labour There 13 & vast difference between those who 
take opium and those who do not, in their physical appearance ' 

Q—Is opium assumed to be a protection against fever 

A —I have never heard of 1t . 

Q—Can you tell us of the complaints for which opium 1s used ” 

A —It 1s used for rheumatic pains, and some times in cases of 
diarrhoea. 

Q —What 1s used as a preventive of fever in malarial places ? 


A —Quinine and chinchona As far as I know, opium is never 
prescribed for fever 


Q—Do you think it is. necessary for the working classes to take 
opium to enable them to do their work 


A —No, I don’t think so 

Q —Is the habit of taking-opivm looked upon as disgraceful ? 

A —Among the rising generation 1t 1s considered discreditable 

Q —Do you mean that it 1s a disgrace to young people to take it ? 

A —Young people who are being educated look upon it as disgrace- 
ful 


Q —What 1s the effect of the hcensmg system on the sale of opium 
in Assam ? 


A —I think it operates rather as an jnducement to the people to 
take opm Licenses are given so freely that opium is placed at the 
very doors of the people In the district of which I am speaking there 
are about two hundred }censes, if not more 

Q —Have you any suggestion to make with regard to the course, 
Government ought to take in regard to the granting of opium heenses ? 

A —The licenses should be reduced to as small a number’ as practi- 
cable without giving much trouble to those who wantit 

Q.—Do you think the law has been fully carried out im your 
locahty 7 
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A.—I think it 18 carned out—I mean the oprum law. 

Q.—Have you any suggestion to make with regard to the prohi- 
bition of smoking ? 

A.—Smoking should not be allowed on the premises of heensed 
shops. If 1t could be stopped altogether, 1 would be a very good thing 

Q—Is 1t your opinien that the sale of opmum should be prohibited 
except for medical purposes ? 

A.—I think 1t should be; but I don't think it t practicable 1n the 

resent state of the country ae 
* Q.—Have you any suggestion to make with regard to a substitute 
“for the loss of revenue ? 
A.—Tobacco should be taxed, it 13 extensively used, and is a 
: reich sa 

Q —Have you anything to say in regard to the way m which opinm 
gan be sold for medical purposes ? 

A.—Licenses should be used under the stnct supervision of the 
pohce, and the lcensees should keep a register of the people to whom they 
sell the opium in the same way as 1s done under licenses for the sale of 
arms and ammunition If practicable, certificates should alao be regis- 
tered from medical men 

Q—Should there be any supervision over those who should be 
licensed 7 

A —I think police supervision would be sufficient 


Q.—Are you aware whether there 1s any smuggling in your district ? 

A—There 13 no smugghng of opium into the district I have 
heard of cases of smuggling in other distnipts 

By Mr Wilson —Q —You refer in your printed statement to some 
thing which you call black fever ‘What 1s that fever ? 

A—lIt 15 called malarial fever by medical men, and 13 extensively 
prevalent im the district 

Q.—Is Nowgong a large place ? 

A -~Kt is a small town, and 13 the head quarters of the district, 

Q—You say that people smoke and eat opium in the heensed shop 
in Nowgong. Is that done im all the shops ? 
ya .—There is ouly one opium shop in Nowgong. It is a chundoo 
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Q—Is there any arrangement somewhere in that shop by which 
the people can lie down and smoke chundoo ? 
A.—They smoke itin the shop or hut where the chundoo 18 sold, 
The whole place consists of a single hut. 
Q.—If I went there to buy chundoo, should I see people smoking 
there ? 
A.—If you buy at the shgp oute:de, you will not see the smoking , 
but if you go inside the hut, you will see it. 
Q —How many smoke there at a time ? 
A.—About twenty or twenty-five. 
Q—You say smoking on the premises should be stopial: By 
whom should 1t be stopped ? 
A —By the authority of the Magistrate. 
Q—Does not the law now prohibit the e smoking of oprum on the 
premuses ? pee ee Og ye 
A—No it 1s understood that they should smoke on the premises. 
Q—But there may be a difference between ‘the law and the practice 
Are you aware of any law piohibiting smoking on the premises ? 
A—No, I am not The Opmm Act of 1878 and the Chief 
Commussioner’s Rules do not prohibitit As a pleader, I yet cases of 
breaches of the opium law, but’ I never heaid of a prosecution for 
smoking opium on the premises 
Q—Could a prosecution be instituted ? 
A—I don’t think so If 1t could, the police would have taken the 
matter in hand 
Q—Are you acquainted with the Blue Book on the Consuthption of 
Opium in India ? 
A —TI have read parts of f 
Q—Have you seen the statement made there by the Commissioner 
of Excise in Assam under date the 2nd December 1890 (page twenty- 
eight), m which he states positively that there are no opium smoking 
dens there, and that opium 1s not consumed on the premises of leensed 
vendors that there 1s no room into which a purchaser 1s entitled to enter, 
or into which he can go and rest, 1f so inchned, and that as there 1s not 
: single opium den there, 1t 13 not necessary to make any change mn the 
We 
A —Yes, but that 1s qualified by a letter from Mr Luttman Johnson, 
Commussioner of the Assam Valley District, to the Chief Commissioner 
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of Assam (page thirty of the same book), in which he says, speaking of 
the proposal to mske a change in the law, that opium is often smoked 
on the premises , that he would not mind closing those shops, as such 
® measure would make no change in the habits of the people; that the 
few people who visit those shops were chieff¥ foreigners, and would be 
able to make their own arrangements for smoking 

By Mr Pease—Q—Are you aware that by a resolution of the 
Finance Department dated 25th September, 1891, the Government of 
India directed that when a license expires, a clause should be inserted 
prohibiting the consumption of opium on the premises nm any form 
Therefore if, licenses have been issued 1n accordance with that resolution 
the owners of the hcenses are breaking the law by allowmg smoking on 
the premises ? ’ 

A—At the time of sale the purchaser of a hcense 18 not told that 
he 1g not authorised to allow his customers to consume opium on the 
premises 

Q —Is it not stated in the license ? 

A—TI have not seen the licenses .« 

By Mr Wilson —Q—The passages I have read to you from the 
Blue Book show that the Excise Commissioner speaking of the whole 
Province said that the consumption of opium was not allowed on heensed 
premises, but Mr Luttman Johnson, Commissioner of the Assam Valley 
District, speaking of one portion of the Province, said that there are many 
shops in which the smoking of opium took place, what have you to say on 
the point ? 

A—TI say that Mr Luttman Johnson was nght, at least in respect 
of the town of Nowgong 

Q —In reply to question twenty-five, as to the desirability of pro- 
hibiting the sale of opium except for medjcal purposes, you said that the 

le would be indifferent I don’t understand how you say 1¢ 1s not 
practicable, and yet that the people would be mdifferent ? 

A.—The population as a whole would not object to it, only those 
who consume would raise a cry 

Q.—Then with reference to smuggling, if there 1s any smuggling, 
where does the smuggled opm come from ? 

A.—In the distnct where I am, I am not aware of any case of 
smuggling ifto the district 

Q.—Then, what do you know in reference to Calcutta and the 
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A.—i have heard of cases of smuggling nto the province of Assam, 
and I have heard that the smuggled opium comes either from Calcutta or 
the N-W Provinces Opium 1s cheap in Calcutta, but the prie m Assam 
is Rs thirty-seven per seerys There would be great gain by scJling 1t retail 

Q_—Do you consider the district of which you are speaking, a very 
malarious district ? ‘ 

A —Yes, 1t 18 ® 

By Mr Mowbray—When was it that you saw those shops whete 
there were people smoking opium on the premises ” 

A —Some time in August last 

Q—What did you say in answer to Mr, Wilson wrth regard to 
the price of opzum in Assam ? 

A —In Assam opium 1s sold by the Government at Rs. thirty-seven 
per seer 

Q—That 1s the price at which the licensed vendors buy it from the 
Government, and what 1s the price at which they sell 1t ? 

A—tThey sell it at from Rs forty-five to Rs fifty per seer The 
price has increased lately It haS increased by Rs five per seer this year 
I am speaking of the price to the consume: charged by retail vendors 

Q—You say that licenses are given too freely, You are aware 
that the number of hcenses in Assam has been very much reduced 
during the last ten years ? 

A—I should thmk that the number has not been reduced very 
much It had been reduced from 208 to 197 or 198 

Q—Are you aware that, according to the figures furnished to 
us by the Government of India, the number of shops for the retail 

sale of oprum has been reduced between 1883 and 1892 from 1,880 to 
866, and that the number of shops fo the retail sale of madak and 
chundoo in Assam has been redaced from thirty-seven to sixteen 7 

A—I cannot say There was only one shop in the town where I 
live, and 1t 18 there still 

Q—Assummg the figures which have been been pnt in by the 
Government of India to be correct, do they not show a considerable 
reduction in the number of hcenses during the last ten years ? 

A.—They show a reduction, but there is still room for further 
redaction. 

Q.—You told us there would be no general feeling against prohi- 
bition , do I understand your remark to apply to opium-smcking only, 
or to opium-eating as well ? 
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A.—It applies to opium-smoking and eating. The majority of the 
population-will not mind the prohibition 

By Mr. Fanshawe —Q —Have you any experience of district hfe 
or is your experience confined to the town of Nowgong ? 

A.—TI have not much experience in villages 

Q —What length of standing have you as a pleader ? 

A.—Thirteen years in that district, My experience is mamly 
limted to the town of Nowgong itself and to the distnct There 18 
very little difference between the town and the intenor of the dstnct. 
The people residing in the town are as much cultivators as those in the 
interior. Nowgong itself 1s something hike a village 

Q.—Have you had the means of ascertammg the views of those 
whe consume opium ? 

A.—They would be against the prohibition. 

Q—I think you said that quimne 1s ordinarily used as a preventive 
against fever ; whence do the Assam people get the quinine ? 

A.—If they went to the charitable dispensary they would get it free 
of cost 

Q —You are not aware that the Post Office has lent its aid to the 
Government to sell quinme at the Post Offices ? 

A—TI am not aware that that 1s the case m Assam 

Q—Is there any hkehhood of the people taking largely to 
quinine ? 

A.—TI cannot speak positively on that pot 

Q—Yon say that there is no law against oprum-smoking on the 
premises of heensed vendors ? 

A.—I think so 

Q—Do yon mean that there 18 no order of the Government in 
the Excise Department directing the prohibition ? 

A.—In the Opmum Act there 1s no provision, and I am not aware 
that there 13 any Government order on the subject 

Q.—What 1s ordmanly smoked in Assam, 1s 1t madak or chandoo ? 

AI believe it 18 chandoo 

Q.—What you referred to was this particular shop where there is 
smolting of opium 7 

A.—Yes, 
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Svidence of the Hon’ble 0. &. 2, Member of the 
Board of Revenue, en. 

By the President —Q—For how long have you served m this 
country and in what districts ? : 

A —I have served m this countiy fo. over thirty-two years, Most 
of my service as @ young man was in East Bengal, in the distnets of 
Backeiguuge, Tippera, Faridpur, and I)acca® In this last district I 
served nearly sixteen years as Assi-tiunt Magistrate, Subdivsional 
Officer, Jomt-Magistrate, Collector, and Officiating Commissioner 

Q—What opportunities have you had of formmg a judgment as 
to the effects of usmmg opium , did you sce anything of the Chinese ? 

A—When Subdivisional Office: of the Munslngung subdivision, 
Narayangunge, which was then laigely i1requented by Chmese junks, 
was under me I also, a3 Collector, kept excise admmustration m my 
own hands = Subsequently, after my 1etmin from fmlough, I was Ins- 
pector-General of Pole for about thiee years, and Collector of the 
twenty-four Pairghannas and Officiating Counmissioner of the Presidency 
Division for about two years I was then for nealy seven years Com- 
missioner of the Cluttagong Division, and after my return from second 
furlough, I was appointed Commissioner of the Patna Division, whence 
T was transfered to the Boaid of Revenue, where I have been im charge 
of among others, the Excise and Opium Departments I have thus 
knowledge, more or less, of the whol province, but chiefly of East 
Bengal 

Q—What 1s the opmion you have formed of the eftects of the habit 
upon those who use it? 

‘A —My experience 1s that opmm 1s far the Jeast hurtful 


mncipal sources of excise revenue in Bengal, vi4, gpm, gana, and al: 
Le AS regards its chects on the natives of the country, I hold the 
migderate use of opium to be benefigal m a malanious country hke Bengal, 
and cases of immoderate use are very few and far between Nor.doss 
even immoderate.use.of epuam cause such bad effects gg..dhe smamoderate 
use of alcohol, I can assert that I_know no casein ull my long resi- 


dence in India m which I can say that 1 beheve the death of vapy..pative 


We tay 


has been daé “to immoderate habitual.omg_of opium, while I know ve 
many cases in Which death has been due to the excessive Ms, of Tasha 
A native who takes to alcohol, more’ particularly m its Enropean forms, 
almost invanably takes to 1t in excess This 1s not the case with opium, 
among Bengalis at least It1is said to be diferent with Burmese , but 
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from what I saw of them in Chittagong, especially in the Cox’s Bazar 
subdivision, T was not able to come to the conclusion that im this respect 
Burmese differed from Bengalis When I was Subdivisional Officer of 
Munshigunge. and later on Collector of Dacca, many Chinese junks used 
to come to Narayangunge, and I studied the effect of opm von the 
Chinese sailors,‘ Some of these took opium in very laige quantities and 
used to he m a state of stupefaction, but next day these men were fit for 
their work, and did just as much as the abstamers and moderate smok- 
ers This greatly impressed me, as I had come ont with the usual ideas 
one gains in England that opium ruins a man body and soul, and I was 
a onyinced that opium did these men no harm, that when I was 

rof Dacca, J.proposed that they should be allowed to buy seer 
n to take with them for the homeward voyage, aud this was, ,sanc- 
“think De Quincey 1s largely responsible for the general aceep- 
tance of the view that opm 1s so very harmful, and possibly when it 1s 

en in the form of landanum it 1s more deleterious, and creates a a Breet 
oraving “than when ta taken, | as it it usually 1 18 s here, m pills 

Q —What 1s the effect of opium as regards 1ts leading up to cnme? 
A.—Opium never leads to crime of any kind so far as my experience 
goes. It does not make a man quarrelsome or violent,, ut calms | and 
thes him, and in ‘this r  Tespect iti “its effects differ entirely fiom, “those of 

alcohol and ganja 
Q —What 1s the real effect of opm from a medicimal pomt of view” 
A.—The use of opium in Bengal 1s to a very large extent medi- 
cal. It 19 used to keep off fever, and is the only excised article which 
a good Mahommedan can use for this purpose Its, therefore, largely 
used in the malarious districts of the Burdwan Division, in Onissa, in 
Chittagong, Murshidabad, Rungpore, and Malda, and also in Calentta 
and a oe round it The consumption in Calcutta 1s very laige, 
» the number of Chmamen here, partly owang to their eir beng 
r e aeiber of smmoderae, consumers here among the , Mahommedans 
here, bu buif“alao because it 19 more largely. used, by 

» chuefly by.men over forty, thanak1gip the zagfuasil 
This is generally ‘doa under medical advice, and no stigma attaches itself 
to the consumer's character I may mention, as showing that connexion 
with the Opmm Department 1s not held as mvolving any moral stam on 
those serving in it, that the sen of Baboo.Keahyb Chunder San, the great 


reformer, and brother of the Maharan.of Kuch Behar, and. thesen 
yaya Mohesh Chundra Nvaratna, C IE, Prin 


anacrit College, and sn orthodox Hindoo,, age both an the Opium 


wt + ee 
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— Department There are also two Mahommedan gentlemen of good family 
in the Department 
Q —What 1s the use of 1t as a physical enjoyment’? , 
A —I consider its effects very muted indeed = Ordinarily I should 
say that 1ts comsamption m Bengal 13 m no way mmoderate 


Q—Do you think it possible that oprum may be taken im limited 
quantities as_an_ indulgence, in_the,.aame sense as wine, without moral 


harm? Seer 
aan 
A— my views 


Q—What do you say in regard tv the giowth of thé poppy and 
manufacture and sale of oprum bemg prohibited 

A—With reference to the argument that we forced opium on the 
Chinese, I think that 15 pretty well exploded Mi Alexander, m hus 
evidence on the point, has chiefly referred to matters of ancient history. 
Now, Indian opium 1s simply used in China as the Ingher class Havana 
cheroots are used in England, or as Indian tea 1s used along with 
China tea In the first casé the Mandarins of North China and 
Pekin use the more expensive Indian opium, just as a mich man at 
home smokes an expensive cigar, and in the latter it 13 used to bring 
up the quality of the mdigenous opium, but its use in this respect 13 
steadily dechming, owing to the improvement in the home-grown drug, 
and T am informed by men who know China that, wheieas formerly seventy- 
five per cent of Indian opium was ordinanly required to mellow the mdigen- 
ous drug, twenty-five per cent now suffices to produce an equal article The 
Indian drug 13 a milder and less harmful dug than the Persian, contam- 
ing as it does Jexs morphia and more narcotiye 1 confess I fail to see 
any immorality in such a trade, and the opponents of the present system 
seem to be on the horns of a dilemma — If opium 1s bad, then surely it 1s 
better to have it unde: Govenment coatrol and to1estrit the production, 
as 13 now done, while if itis good, then why this outery agamst it? Even 
if, for the sake of argument, it be allowed to be possible to forbid the 
growth of opium altogether, such probibition would be a gross political 
error or even danger , but it 1s mpossible to allow it to be grown for 
medical puiposes, and for no other 

Q —Do yon think that actual prohibition would lead to ¢mugghng? 

A—I beheve that total prohibition and prevention for snything but 
Inedical purposes would lead to smuggling, and 1¢ would be nupossible to 
draw the ne between medical and other purposes Such half-and-hali 
restuction would simply lead to smuggling, and it would also be 


{ 
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impossible t draw the line between ita use for medical purposes and 
for pleasure only, In place of opm shops we should have the retail 
of opiam by Aakems and kob:rajes and pansarie, and supervision would 
be more difficult than at present Total restriction would mean 
smuggling from Native States and increased use of aleohol and ganya— 
both, as I have alieady stated, more hmtful than opum Sw Ashley 
Eden, than whom no better authaiity exists, said that the cost of a pre- 
ventuve service would be absolutely probibitory 

Q.—What would be the political effect of abolition 7 

: A —TI hold further, that ma political pomt of view total prohibition 
, Would he so dangerous, aud woull alienate so large a body of Her 
{ Mayesty’s subjects in India, as to be impossible No good Mahommedan 
‘ean take spirituons or fermented liqnors, while he may take oprum — If 
opium 18 prohibited, the oprum-~ onsuming Mahommedans will be duven 
either to spirits, to take wluch 15 contialy to then relyion, or to ganja, 
which 15 physwally more myurious The dissatisfaction would be en- 
ormous, and I am not prepared to say that, tanned as it world be by 
professional agitators, xt would not athount to disaffection and 1e- 
quire the preserce of more British troops im Inha It would, m tact, 
grouse much the same feelmys as any 1eal attempt to “rub a poot man of 
his beer” would dom England = Theie ts also another danger, not con- 
fined to any class, and that 13, the total inability ot the Native mind to 
grasp the fact of the possibilty ot the present agitation bemg without 
some motive They cannot conceive that any body of imtelhgent human 
bemgs can go 1 for a crusade agaist what they have always held to be a 
harmless article out of which a large revenue 13 realized without then 
being called on to pay it, and not have some motive in the backgiound , 
and in this case the motayg is..aupposed to be the ymead and increage 
Oobthe-sale of umpurted Emopean hiquaiy, The same dea was started 
when the discussion took “place in Lord Mayos time, and 1s_ referred 
to in Sir E- Bating’s (Lord Cromer’s) note and it was mehtioned to me 
the other day by an imtelhgent Native gentlemen 

Q.— What do you think would be the disposition of the people of 
India with reference to restnetion ag regard4 its use tor non-medical 
purposes ? ‘ 

A.—TI think people would object to this restriction My experience, 
as above stated, 1a cluefly m East Bengal, but I have seen a good deal 
of Sikhs, Goorkhas, and other opm consumers, particularly Guorkhas. 
In the Lushai Hills Expedition, oprun was regularly served out to the 
opium consumers, and the men who consumed it did the same work as 
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their comrades, and bore the hardships 9s well, if not better * One great 
advantage of opium 1: campaigns, 38 compared with alcohol, 1s 1ts small 
bulk and consequent easy carriage Thinking natives of India say with 


trath, What nght has England, luoh.raiss_s0_lares. a "revenue from 


spirits, wine, tr, to come and try an ud stop our com: aratiyely 
jivocent equivalent? and any legislation in this direction would bs viewed. 
Sar ers sfavour e 


Q—Should the prohibition pohcy be adopted, there would be a 
serious loss of revenue, money must be had to carry on the Government, 
and this would mean increased taxation, what view do you take in refer- 
ence to the disposition of the people to au cpt that alternative? 

A —On this pomt there 13, [ believe, absolute unanmmty Even the 
few organs of public opimon that favour prohybitive measures, say that the 
loss to the revenue should be made good by economy here and by reducing 
the home changes, but the utmost economy could not produce five to 
seven millions, and that sum would be required, or, m fact, more in case 
the dissatisfaction amounted to disaffection The bulk of the people of 
India are poor, not poor im thé sense of the poor in England, but hving 
from hand to mouth, though 1m a state of fair comfoit and with very few 
hopeless paupers, and bemg thus poor, they cannot stand direct taxation 
which 13 also specially bad in India because so much of direct taxation 
fails tc 1each the State coffers -The only alternative would be to double 
the salt tax, and I fancy the strongest anti-oprumist would hesitate to 
propose this In lus evidence Bishop Thoburp.has suggested a tohacoo 
tax This would be a nygst expensive tak to 1cahse, andTé would fall on 
exactly the same class as the salt tax Almost every man, woman and 
child in India consumes tobacco, and if taxation of tlis kind 13 to be 
nnposed, it would be infinitely bette: to double the salt tax, which 13 easily 
collected at a minimum of cost . I fail entnely, however, to see the equity 
of prohibiting men from using opium which they are willing to pay for, 
and taxing non-opium consumers to make up the deficit There aie some 
who, while willing to see oprum grown and exported, object to Govern- 
ment having more to do with this than the mere levy of duty, and such 
would have Government withdraw from all active participation in the 
growth and manufacture of opium and deal with Bengal opium as Malwa 
opium is now dealt with ‘ : 


Q —I believe you came prepared to make a statement with reference 
to the Bengal monopoly system, but 1¢1s not necessary that I should 
trouble you upon the point, as I understand that the view of those 
members of the Commission whose opinion in this respect we are specially 
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bound to consider is that that mononoly is not.so mu ted 
the opum traffic itself. You were present when Mr “Alexander gave his 
evidence, if you desire to do so, you may have this opportumty to 
make any observations in regard to that evidence 
A.—I do*desire to add a few words regarding Mi .Alexander’s evi- 
dence In the first place, I would desire to put on 1ecord the fact that 
has, no doubt, attracted the attention of the members of the Commission 
that his evidence deals very largely—in fact almost exclusively —yith an- 
cient Iystory, more especially as regards the attitude of Chma Next, 
T would note that paragraph thirteen of, the memorial identifies the Socie- 
s objects"with the spreed, of Chnstianity The Government of India 18 
@ government by ‘Christians strictly pledged to religious neutrality, and 
xt would be most dangerous a and opposed to the most solemn pledges if 
Government. wapy way m “moved ‘te tlug athitude Mr Mai also 
stated that excise opium was more intoxicating than medical opium * The 
opium 1s the same, the only difference bemg that the medical opium 13 
selected, and that it 13 dried im the laboratory, and not im the sun The 
reason of Indian opium not competing With Turkey opum m England 1s 
that the price paid even for Tukey opinm in England 1s less than the 
rice re afor opium If we competed, the price of Indian 
opium would be lower than that of the Turkey drug, ag the, Inday, opium 
contains Teas iofphia Witirregard to “farmng ieenses, I would only 
Yemark that ii practice we find 1t umpossible to put on a sufficiently high 
selling price m some districts The rangeisfrom Rs sixteen per seer in 
the Patna -Disision to Rs thirty-two in Orisa Communications have 
go improved that smuggling 1s easy, and the profit on a seer bought at 
Patna and smuggled to Calcutta is Rs twelve In Chittagong, with 
the help of the turming system, the price m the south of, the distrigt has, 
ay high as Rs fifty to seveyty “That was done to to__ prevent 
ling into Buma “Another point that reywres notice 1s that, so 
ar “| could understand, the Anti-O pium Society has not dis- 
nani between _the smoking and the eating of opium,as I think 
it should have done” AW the arguments regarding China refer to smoking, 
and not to eating In India, opum is almost entirely eaten, and all 
that has been said really relates to eating, not smoking I iss desire to 
draw attention to.a.nemonsl-tcom the Rey, Mr..Phullips, which was sent 
to me by the Government of Bengal. I desire to make a few remarks 
upon it The note, as orgmally drawn up, contamed two extracts from 8 


private letter, and which I now desire to withdraw. A revised statement 
has been circulated. 
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Mr Wilson pointed out that ths was very unusual. . They were 
snpphed with copies of the memorial, and it was immediately afterwards 
withdrawn; consequently he had not read It He would like to have an 
opportunity of looking it over before questions were put on it 

By the President —I shall not ask you any questions,on it to-day , 
on_Tuesday we may do »0 

‘Witness continued —I have to add one or tyro words with refeience 
to the evidence which has been given since About the decay of old Ma- 
hommedan families, which was referred to, 1 desire to say that the decay 
13 not peculiar to Moorshedabad, and extends all over Bengal 
To my certam knowledge, the decay 1s duc to then lagging. behind the 
Bengalis m_eduggtion, and in their general absht, re Rhee “their own, 
business ost of the old families allow their estates to fall Tito the 
management of the more cultured Hindu, who gradually ousts them I 
do not mean to say some are not opium eaters, but the general decay of the 
Mahonmedans 13 due to their falling belund the Hindus m the 1ace for 
hfe Another pomt I wish to mention 1s that 1t has been said that 
dispensaries can supply opium to qjl Bengal From the last report on 
charitable dispensaries in Bengal, it appears that, in the year 1892, there 
weie only 282 charitable dispensaries, and out of these seventy-two were 
private, with which, Government had no connection T fancy that these 
would not be engaged in selling opium , this would leave 205 dispensanes 
for all Bengal Another pomt which has been raised in Mr Evans’ 
evidence 1s that the ryots object to cultivation Ivan only say that no 
pressure 1s put upon any ryot to cultivate, and that yearly, I may almost 
say daily, I receive petitions from ryots agamst Sub-Opium agents for 
refusing to give them hcenses Ingtead of getting petitions objecting tg 


cultivating, the petitions are_almost entirely from _tyots “who . complam 
of their not being allowed to cultivate 


By Mr Pease —Q —You rémarked that was used to keep off fever, 
and that it was the only excised article used for that purpose by Mahom- 
medans I suppose they have no difficulty in using articles that are not 
excised ? 

A —That 1s why I put in the word “excised” Qumime mht also 
be used, but there 1s very strong prejudice amongst natives agaist ite 
use, becanse they think it gives them a headache ° 

By Mr Wilson —Q—You say im the first page that opium is 
largely used in the Bakergunge, Dacca, Fandpore, and other districts, and 
Onasa . are these malanious lands ? 

A —Some of the most malanious lands 
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Q.—Yet the price in Orissa is Rs, twenty-two per seer 


A —The_pnice_1s_fixed, with reference to the tacts with which 
smugghng can be carried on. Orissa is most remote from the opium- 
producing districts, and 1t 1s most difficult to take 1t there The pnice, 
therefore, 1s hygher than in Bengal I may add that we have had a 
strong representation from the Assam Government to raise the price at 
Rungpore and other distficts, and the Government of Bengal has so far 
been unable to accede to the wishes of the Assam Government, simply 
upon the ground that the famlities for smugghng are so great that 
raising the price would lead to smugghng 

Q.—Is it not an anomaly that the price in Orissa, which you say 18 
8 most malarious district, 1s exceedingly high ? 

A —Exceedingly Ingh, im one sense of the word If you buy one 
dose, the price 13 very little, and you must rememba that the doses 
taken are perfectly infinitesimal The ordinary amount which 1s taken 1s 
so small, that it would be laughed atin England Ifyou look at the 

you will see that m the whole of Bengal the expense, per head, 


a 
1s only 038 of a rupee fe Gerace use» 
Q—The fact remams that it 13 just twice as gh in Quissa as in 


Patna ? 

A —Just so, weare obhged to keep 1t down at Patna, because 
there it 13 grown and if the price were lugh, there would be smuggling 

Q—Doubhng the pre makes a difference to the Government, but 
it makes no difference to the people ? 

A—Not very great, as the people can still get enough for the 
purposes they require 

Q—You say that the opponents of the present system would find 
themselves on the hoins of a dilemma I suppose you know they would 
say that if 1t.15 bad, 1t should be done away with ? 

A —As 1 sod before, T think 1¢ would be too dangeious to give up 
this source of revenue I do not thmk any Government of India wonld 
care to do away with the production of opinm 

Q—You also say that any measures of a prohibitory character 
would be viewed with disfavour by the people , do you think the people 
view the restrictive legislation with disfavour ? 

A—Most distmetly so, I believe that if they were polled, 
they would: vote for universal produetion all over the country We 
have no sach thmg m India as the poor of England The poor 
jn Inda, ordinanly, are poor men, but not poor men im the sense 
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of the Enghsh poor They have not much, but the country 1s one 
in which they can live m comparative comfort So that the state of the 
very poor 18 different from that of the poorm England We have not 
that class of the poor to deal with that we have in England 

Q —You refer to the Opum Manual ? 

Maer tnt ALOE tah 

A—Yes, 1t consists of three b volumes 

Q—lIf fever is prevalent m a distnct, Government sends medicine 
into 1t” 

A—Yes, I think so 

Q —Do they also send opium 

A. —Government does send out medicines, but what I do not know 

By Mr Mowbray —Q —You have a system oF druggists’ permits : 
please explain what the system 1s? 

A —They are allowed to have a small quantity of opium, eo much 
as they may reasonably use m their legitimate business, but not to sell 
for any but medical purposes 

Q—Do they get these licenses at a cheaper rate? 

A —They are of a form altogether different from the vendors’ licen- 
ges, and they have no nght to vend opium alone 

Q —And therefore they pay less? 

A—Yes, the whole of these satistics will be put before you by the 
Excise Commissioner 

Q —Have you any reason to suppose that the system 1s abused? 

A —Not at present, we are restriting it to some extent, but I 
don’t think 1 18 abused 

Q —I suppose these druggists don’t profess to supply all the opium 
required for medical purposes ? 

A —Nothing hike that, tly don’t supply a hundredth part 

Q—If you extend the system, there would be some risk of abuse? 

A—I£ you extend the system, every kobrraj, hakem, and bard, in 
every village would require licenses Baa ee eee 

Q —In regard to retail prices, can you give us any details? 

A —No, it depends very much upon the hcense fee 

Q —The result of the difference between the Governmerft price in 
Patna and Onssa 1s that the increased profits go to the person who 
happens to reside near the manufactory ? 

A-~No, it 18 sold very cheap in Patna, where the heense fee 18 
almost nothing, so that ¢he oprum 1s sold at almost the same rate as the 
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Government retails 1t You see that only Rs 588 was obtamed in 
Patna for hdense fees 
errata manta 


Q.—Practically you find yourself compelled to sell 1t very cheap in 
the districts where 3t 18 grown ? 

A —Yes, we are compelled to do so 

By Mr Handas —-Q —The crop 1s a very paying one? 

A—Yes e 

Q.—The ryots get an advance and get a double profit upon it 

A—They get the advantage of advances, and durmg favourable 
years the crop 1s very paying But during the last three or four years 
the crop has ‘been a bad one, but even in bad years it pays better than 
the ordmary crops Opium is essentially a garden crop, grown close to 
the men’s houses 


Q.—Is it not an imjustice to the ryots who grow other crops not to 
get advances ? 


A.—Any man can get sn advance who undertakes to cultivate this 
crop. Advances are made for no other crops 

Q —Is it not an mjustice to other cultivators ? 

A —If you will call 1t so 


Q—If poppy 18 the only crop for which advances are made, it 18 
the only crop on wluch you fix a price ? 


A—Yes, the only one 


By Mr Fanshawe —Q—Does the poppy crop occupy the whole 
ground’ 


A —I_ know no case m which 1t occupies the whole ground , only an 
infinitenmal part 


By Sir James Lyall —Q —The price to the consumer in Chittagong 
has been raised to fifty Rs or seventy Rs? 
A—Yes 


Q—Will you explain how the price was raised? 

A —I was Commissioner at the time, and received a strong re- 
presentation from the Burma Government as to the smuggling of oprum 
from Ohittagong into Burma, 114 maunds of opium bemg consumed 
am one year in the Cox’s Bazaar sub-division, while the real consumption 
could not have been over twelve maunds The only way to stop it was to 
yaise the liwanse fee, and we made them pay heense fees in proportion to 


the number of seers they took, which raised the price enormously, fixing 
ah almost exceptional rate 
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Q—In the districts where the Government price 18 low 18 the farm- 
ing system used? . 

A —Yes, the result of this is to raise the price to the consumer. 

Q—The object of raising the price to the consumer by the two ways 
mentioned 1s I understand, to prevent the opium vendor from smugghng? 

A—Yes 5 

Q—Have you come across any instances of Government officials 
beng discharged or degraded for the alcoholic habit? 

A —More than once ; a good m When I was Inspector-General 
of Pohce, I had to deal with more than one case . 


Q—Have you also known of any instances of discharge from, the 
opium habyt? RENAN % venepy gst 
A —Never, not even.a Native * 


By Mr Pease —Q—Do you see any disadvantage in closing chundoo 
shops ? 

A —Not further than interfering with the liberties of the subject 
In Calcutta I don’t thmk it can be done, because there are so many 
Chinese here; but in the Mofussil, I don’t think 1t would be a very great 
hardship It 1s the most harmful method of taking opium 

By Mr Wilson —Q—A number of persons are refused permission 
to cultivate from time to time? 

A —Yes, because opium 1s a garden crop 

Q —Also because the Government don’t require so much of 1t? 

A—Yes. 

By the Maharajah of Dharbhunga—Q.—Is the poppy cultivated 
simply for the sake of the opium manufacture, or 1s any other use made 

wemauenet 78 e n+ ae Be we 


of it~ 
Nera ’ 


A —The ryot, in addition to what he receives from the Government, 
ella. the poppy seed at.a hugh rate This yields about thirty-six see1s per 
acre, and besides this, the stalks are used as manuge. There is one thing 
I should hke fo add I only saw this morning a publication, which hag 
put forward the very strong mdictment agamst the use of the poppy, that 
no less than 77,378 ssers.ovegsed in Bengal m the year, bmust say 
these figures look very big; but reduce them {o totals and deal with them 
in reference to the population, and you will fifnd that the yearly consump- 
tion of the adult male population of Bengal amounts to seven- 3 of 
cupeein_weightiothe year This 1s the weight every ican = and 
Srenemeremmanyin soe § 


wi 
I do not think that 1¢ 1s very much 
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Bvidence of Mr. examined by Sir James Lyall. 

By the Chairman.—Q —I believe you are a civilian of 32 years’ 
' gtanding, and are now Opium Agent at Patna, and have been so for the 

past six months ’ 

A.—Yes 

Q.—I don’t propose to take yon through the whole or question youn 
detail as to the Agency System, but are there any pomts on which you 
specially desire to offer any olservation ? 

A.—There 1s only one pomt of difference in the Patna Agency as 
,compared with the Benares Agency, and that is that I pay commission 
+ to Jamadars, and that the assammari system is not so much in force in 
7 Patna as in the Benares Agency It1s a system by which advances are 

‘ made frequently to cujtivatois 

Q.—From what you have seen in your long experience, do you think 
” that the people who take ¢ opium habitually, generally end by taking it_1n 
excess T=” 

A —I have never come ) across & Case of excessin opium during the 

lle of my career . 7 

Q —Have yo you a known cases in which officials have @ been disimssed, OF. 

disgraced in consequence of the gleohohe habit ? ~ 
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tartan 

A.—I cannot say I “have, I don't recollect ect any. 

Q.—From | the opram habit 2 

A—No 

Q.—Is there in your opimon, any cause for prohibiting the use of 
opium in these provinces except for medicinal purposes ? 

A—No, certainly not 

Q.—Can medical use be distinguished from non-medical use ? 

A.—No, opium 16 used medicinally, at first, for msomnia, irmtation of 
the nerves and malaria, I beheve 

Q.—Do you think any system for the use of opmm medicinally 
oily, could be properly worked ? 

A.—-I don’t think 1t could I do not see how any such provision could 
be made bpgause the consumption of opium amongst people of over fifty 18 


congierable, . 
G— What do the Natives of these provinces think of prohibition ? 


A.—I dq not think that thay thmk about it at all , they have 
heard of xt bué-they can give no opmion on the subject , they cannot un- 
derstand it, They all, 1 may add, say that oprym is of suck general use 
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that it would be impossible to prohibit its consumption, ged that it 
would be a great hardship to do so 

Q—Would the people mn your part be willing to bear a * part of the 
cost of prohibition ? 

A—Certainly not. : 

Q—Is there any. part of your Excise System which ought to be 
altered on moral grounds 

A—I do not consider the opium shops can be altered, and the 
opium licensee very generally sells as a mood: The opium vendor in the 
agricultural tracts generally sells as a mood:, but that is not the case in 
town 

Q —What do you say 1s generally the size of the circle in which there 
is an opium shop ? 

A-I should think about fifty square miles 

Q—Do the same classes generally use both opium and alcohol ? 

A—No 

Q —If they use the one, they do not use the other’ 

A—No, alcohol 13 used by the lo ¢ clagses, opium b 
classes. Alcohol most st onal seas by those o of “the, pn deed ee 
ing to the bet better c er class 
~~O = th the ase. of opium was checked would some other stimulant 
take 1ts place ? Sp RE ee eer S 

A—Cortamly. 

Q.—Gan you give us any mformation of the magnitude of the in- 
ae bound up im opium in your district ? 

A—For these I refer you to the statement appended to my note. 
The number of heenses collected n 1882-93 was 637,157 and the sum dis- 
bursed over eighty lacs It 1s wffposstble to say how the withdrawal of 
this amount would affect the country, but 1 would mean a very consider- 
able reduction in rents Enghty lacs represents to the poor ryota of this 
country what £4,000,000 would represent to the British labourer and 
small cultivator. 

Q—By Mr Pease —You state m your note that you have met 
with no case of the use of oprum for non-medical purposes = + 

A —I meant to say that 1t commences with the medical nse, and is 
continued 

Q —Do you mean to say that apart from opium altogether, poppy 
cultivation would pay if there were only the seed ? 
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A—Yes. The seed i for the menpfacture.of oil and 
waceis wel for Sabin anos 


Q.—Poppy cultivation would pay if there was no opium grown. 

A.—Yes, every seer of opum produces some two maunds of ' 
sso tr nt of Bina a pattae be ld for Re BIE 

Q—Bo that the money the cultivators would get for opium would 

be clear gain and profit? ° 

A.—Yes, though sometimes there 18 only two seers of Poppy to the 
bigha, and then it would not 
Q.—If a cultivator 1s refused a heense to grow, does he pay less 
rent? 

A.—It would very much depend upon the crop 

Q.—The Zemindar would reduce the rent if any other crop was 
grown? 

A.—Most probably, but I cannot say for certain. 

Q.—We were told by Mr Rivett Carnac yesterday that the Zemmndar 
has no interest to put pressure upon the ‘ryots ? 

A —That may be in the N-W Provinces but in Behar there is the 
Permanent Settlement 

Q.—Can a Zemindar raise or lower rents according to whether a 
particular cultivator gets permission to grow upon his land? 

A.—If the assammar: ryot sowed poppy upon land the rent would be 


raised usually a third, if 1t was not grown I mmagine it would be reduced. , 
Poppy lands require four or five years’ cultivation to come into thorough 


Q.—Do you receive from year to year official intimation as to the 
amount of land which should be devoted to opium? 

A.—The quantity of opiam to be produced. We are forbidden to 
exceed the average of the area of the previous five years. I thnk withn 
the last three or four years there has been a reduction of ten per cent all 
round, ; 

Q.—Was there enhancement of rents or not? 

A.—For poppy cultivation? I do not know. 

Q.—By the Maharaja of Durbhanga —There is a special rate on 
poppy lands? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.—Is it not the customary rule to rent lands according to its qual- 
ity and not aceording to the crop? 
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A —It 1s #0. 
Q—Therefore, if the tenant chooses to grow poppy, the landlord 
cannot ask for enhanced rent? 
A —That 1s a pomt of law, I cannot say. Poppy lahd 1s already 
eine high, and poppy and tobacco lands are about the same. 
Q —lIf the cultivation of the poppy 18 stopped, the ryots could ask 
for a teduction? 
A —I suppose 1t depends upon the crop itself 
There 1s one point in connection with the opr1um monopoly which has 


pmbably escaped notice, that, it enables cultivators to improve they 
Zeundar, Who, 88 & Thle, cppons al hepecnect 


ior fenr the rots shoald be ond to compensa 
Q.—By Mr Fanshawe —Explain what you mean. 
A —Improvements are registered under the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
and if a ryot, who makes these, 1s ejected, he 1s entitled to compensation. 
For instance, we get him to make a well , the money 1s advanced without 
aunterest, the ryot makes the well This constitutes an improvement, and 
if he 1s ejected, he 1s entitled to cBmpensation 
Q—By Mr Pease —During what period are these advances repaid ? 


A —I am not aware 
Bvidence of Doctor medical officer in charge of the 
Patna Oplum Agenoy. 

Q—By Sir Wilham Roberts —Before you assumed charge of your 
present office, what services had you in India? 

A.—I was in the Punjab, the N-W P, Behar, with Natve troops 
of all ranks, over 5000, and of all classes. They were Sikhs, Rajpoots, 
Dogras, Hindustanis and vanous Punjabis 

Q—In this opium factory, pow many are employed ? 

A —The maximum number employed was 2,758 and the mmmum 
number 606. yee 

Q —Altogether you have had experience of different kinds? 

A —Between these two services, 1 was in civil employ, as civil 
Surgeon of Burdwan and Nuddea These are particularly malanel dis- 
tricts, so much so, that, in Nuddea, the population between the two last 
censuses decreased over 50 per seat oat tealaria . 


Q—Have you had any opportunities of judging how for the opinm 
habit prevails? 


A.—I think 1t 18 always difficult to form an opimon as to how many 
men take opium, unless some éffects are apparent, I know that troops 
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Pare Se epniation. of sing ain saters but 1 know thet they don’t 
‘exhib iy ill effects from at RE re 


Q.—Is opium served ont to them ? 
A.—O8 active service, 1t 18, 1n cantonments it 18 not served out 
Q—In these regiments did yon observe any ill effects from opium ? 
A.—I can only remember one man, a Sikh, who was an opium,-eater, 
to a rather larger extent than usual He took about thirty grams dari 
and mostly he was stupid, so much so, that it was UenaSa tS" ponsio a 
him 
Q.—Can you say, from the looks of the men who took it, that there 
was anything like disease? 
A.—No; I have been surprised to find men pomted out as opium- 
eaters, but I could not say they were so 
' Q—Did you see anything in the shape of disease 2 
A —No, certanly not oo 
Q —In reference to your other experiences of the effects of opium, 
‘ did you observe a considerable consumption of opium amongst the people? 
A—No, cortamly not As far as the factozy,hands were concern- 
ed, I don’t believe they consume opium One sees them all day long, 
their duties are severe, and one would catch them tmp, if they did 
consume it , but 1t1s unknown im fact I have made very searching 
enquiries from the officers of the factory, but I could not hear of any 
cage of opmm-cating amongst them 
Q—There are malanal districts about Burdwan and Patna ? 
A —There 1s a certain amount in Patna, but not so much as in 
Lower Bengal 
Q.—Chuldren are subject to malarig ? 
A —I thnk they are very subject, “nd the effects upon them are 
more disastrous They have spleens enlarged aa acinar cachexia 
“Whey may have been born of malanal I mothers, “but” T “have ‘not seen 
any. 
: Q.—Do.zou.thunk that quinine ought to displace opm for malaria ? 
A—Ne. Ido <nathink_#0,__becanse,_22_S5sh Sr 
gpsoeees,-guch.as-hoxal.camplaints and diabetes, prevail, and th ° 


Q —Izit.e populgr.damostic remedy? 
<< A —It 2g not possible to get medical prescriptions by a great part 
df the population, and they have to use it. 

Q—Is not medical advice within their reach ? 
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A —Oh, no, Se Srecanare ape ancol. iach ea aaa 
of the in It has an area of 3802 square miles 
with a 


Ons | an assistant surgeon ra 
sever ospital assistants, and ere were five dispensaries scattered ' 
overt but, m_ spite of all that, thos aie large numbers whe" 
cannot avail themselves of these In many willages thefe are hakims, but 
their knowledge 18 small, 


Q—lIs the oprum made at the factory, which 1s used as a domestic 
ren edy? 


A—It 1s opium obtained from licensed vendors which 13 used, and f 
that me must have been manufactured atthe” e' factory . “ 


a a! 


Q—You have paid some attention to the analysis of the vanions ! 
Uasses of opium, what are | the differences between Persian, Indian and 
other opium ci Be Go . 

A—Thns note has been compiled from the laboratory records, 
[witness reads out and hands in the statement ] 

Q—You are aware tha} opium 13 an extremely complicated subs- 
tance, can you tell us whether the effects produced by the Jydian drug are 
the same ie as those produced by our snodtua ope in Eogland? 

i A K—The distinction 13 marked Smyrna opium, the official drug 
m use m Hurdpe, contains # much Targer preparation of morphia and a 
snialler proportion of narcotane, People who use Indian Opium regulaily, 
ale consuming more narcotine In India we supply two kinds of medial 
opium, one in cakes and one in powder 

Q—Indians use opium much more freely than Europeans do at 
home? 

A—I believe so 

Q —The vanety of opiux. sent out for medical use 1s called Patna 
garden opiim, and it 1s sent out for general use ? 

A—It1s all garden oprum, there 1s no special test for medical 
optum—practically there there 18 no ) difference. { 

Q —There are no. no il], “eects from the use ot opium on the general 
health of the population? 

A.—No 

Q—Have you noticed any in their moral faculties ’ 

A.—I have not seen any. 

” _Q.—By Mr. Pesse:—What 13 the difference between medical and 
ether opium ? 
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mites td 18 opium of ey my me and ten per cent 


rdinanx. abkan. opm, isin | 
ney arrived at 

oc — What, 1s the object rage fate any difference with process ? 

A.—The result 1s different ; medical | opram to the tough and sight 
$s not the Abkari 
Pree 

is the came? 
A—You it it has the same sflects.toa,Z beheve., 

Q—By sy Mr Wilson —Medical opium 15 not in cakes in the same 
way as the other? 

A.—It is-the same opium dried at the steam tables {until all @p the 
imousture has eyaporated, 

Q.—The ¢ difference really 1s one as to moisture , the chemical com- 
position 1s the ‘same? 
¢ 


A— Pes, ppum for China, seventy-five, medicinal, nmety, abkan, 


Q—By Mr Mowbray —Do yon say that opium 1s actually served 
eut to the troops upon service ! 
A —TI believe it 13, I know that opium is taken on expeditions, and 
§t 19 taken as a ration in the supphes 
(Q¥—By Mr Fanshawe —What regiments have you served in ” 
A—The aad P_ Cy the 2nd BQ, ( Sikhs ) 4th Hasara nountam 
Patten, (all-Gikhe) the Pun ab Garnson Battery, the 1st Sikhs, a 
wing. of the 4th, the 4th Sikhs, the oth Sikhs, the 4th BET “the 5th, 
Shekwart) regnnent, the_2 ‘2: and also the 2-2rd Ghurkhag an and. 
a wing of the 2-5 Ghurkhas Opram we was sorvelsht t to'the Sikhs 
=o —To) what partienlar regiments was it served out as a ration? 
A.—The 4th Sikhs a and 2-5 Ghukhas I refer to 


Q,—By Mr Wilson Do I understand that the Sikhs were 
ae a3 o ration 7 
as not connected with the issue of rations 


Q —There was a \ hmit, fa-the quantity ? 
‘i A.—Oh yes, there was a mit, but T do not remember the quantity 
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The Royal Commission on Opium. 


Surgeon-Colonel Robert Harvey's Hividence. 
By Sir Wilham Roberts—Q—Please tate your position in the 
Medical Service 


A —I am at present Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals in Bengal 
T am, and have been, in the service for nearly twenty-nine years 


Q.—Kuindly tell us what service you have had 


A.—I was for more than five years in Rayputana where opm 1s 
very largely used by the people I have been four years in Malwa, where 
it 18 extensively cultivated ; I was for five yearsin the Punjab where 
it 18 also largely taken by the Sikhs, and twelve years in a large practice in 
Calcutta I have beentsix times qn frontier expeditions, some of them 
wavolving great hardships Ihave had considerable experience of jail 
management, and durmg all my service have had large experience of 
oprum-eaters I also visited China when I was on furlough 


Q —When was your attention frst drawn to the oprum question ? 


A —My attention was first drawn to the opm question m Lancashire 
during the time of the cotton famine, and the American war, when I was 
assistant to the House Surgeon of Stockport Infirmary Applications 
used to be frequently made to the infirmary for a supply of opm by 
people who were then too poor to buy it ; the applications were invariably 
rejected, and the parties were warned against the danger of using opium 
I was much struck with the fact that opium was so commonly used, and 
habitual smokers of ten or fifteen p grains of opium a day seemed to be no 
Worse for it. I would not have believed that such was the case 

Q.—Do you connect with that the partial famine in Lancashure 7 

A.—They were people who were in the habit of taking opmm, and 
only came to the hospital for 1t, because they could not buy it for them- 
selves It had no connection with the famme. 

Q —In what form would they take the opium ? 

A —They took it generally in the shape of pills, and sometimes in 
a hquid shape, 

Q.—What has been your experience in Rajputana and Malwa ¢ 
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A —In India my experience has been very much the same. During 
the famine of 1868-69 numbers of hralf-starved people, most of them re- 
fagees from other States, were treated in the hospital at Bhurtpore, and 
they appeared to have suffered comparatively little. A large number of 
them were accustomed to take oprum in small pills, never exceeding two 
or three grains, without apparently any effect save to their comfort and 
enjoyment [fn all ordinary cases we had noides that the patient was an 
opium-eater until he asked for opiam _I_ know of no criterion by which a 
moderate op1um-eater can be recogmised Many of them acknowledged 
that they had acquired the habit, and many of them, especially those who 
were sepoyg, and knew that the British officers were apt to look with sus- 
picion on them, would deny the fact, and only confess 1t under pressure 
from medical officers I have known repeated instances of this. 

Q.—You are now speaking of opium taken m moderation Were 
they inclined to increase the dose ’ 

A.—In my experience they were not Many do increase it, but in 
the average man there 18 no necessity to increase the dose, and I don’t 
think they do increase 1t I have seen* oprum taken in excess, by what 
1 call an opium drunkard, which, perhaps, 1s a misnomer, because m this 
country opium 1s more eaten than drunk 

Q.—What evil results have you observed in the opium drunkard ? 


A.—The regular opium drunkard 1s 8 most pitiable object , he 1s a 
lean, emaciated, dried-up, and altogether broken-down, and  good-for- 
nothing wretch , but T have seen, comparatively spealamg, very few of 
them. I don’t thmk any organic disease 1s produced by excess m opium 
eating ; but a large number of these who thus suffer take to opium- 
eating. 

Q.—Do you thmk that some of them are diseased ? 

A.— Yes, the great majority of them, bet I thmk thatin a great 
majority of cases, the cause of the taking of opium in excess 18 that they 
have suffered from some painful or wastang disease which calls for the 
ease, which opmm-cating gives No doubt some take it for sensual 
enjoyment 

Q.—Do you mean by that, enjoyment similar to what many people 
experiende m taking morphia ? 

> Except that the feeling which opium produces 1s probably 
marked. Certainly the feehng which opium gives 13 much more 
" marked than that given by morphia. ’ 
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Q.—Then, may I take st from you that even opmm drankenness, 
pure and simple, does not, so far as you know, develop aay orgamo 
disease ? 

A—TI have never seen a case that I anoat distinctly’ put down to 


the effects of opium. 

Q—In your experience, the vast majority of Indian opium-eaters 
take it moderately ? 

4 —Certamly. 

Q—What would you call the average dose of moderate opium- 
eater ? : 

A.—lI cannot give a numerical umt. A pice worth will last some 
persons one or two or three days others take two pice worth a day. In 
my experience many took a pice worth daily “nd a good many two pice 
worth, Again, a very much larger number make it last two, three, or four 
days A pice worth means four grains Two grains are a very fair daily 
allowance, but 8 good many take four and eight grains. When you go 
-beyond that, you are getting to dkeess 

Q —- What effect has op1um on moderate eaters ? 

A.—It supports and comforts them, especially when under exertion 
or exposure It enables them to do a great deal on what seems to 
Europeans an insufficient diet. And I believe it acts as a prophylactic, 
especially against diarrhoea, rheumatism, malarial fever, dysentery and I 
think I might add, diabetes 

Q —What, in yonr experience, was the effect of oprum upon Sikhs 
and Rajputs? 

A—As a race, the Sikhs and Rajputs are two of the finest 
races in India, and anybody kngwing India would say so , they area 
very martial race, and a very considerable proportion of them take to 
the opium habit I cannot give you any numerical proportion, because 
T have not studied the subject 

Q—I understand that opium 1s served out to the native troops on 
the march ? 

A—I have never heard of oprum being actually served opt, but I 
think the commussariat takes a supply to sell to the sepoys on the march, 
in order that there might be no difficulty abont the sepoys getting opium 
when they want it 

Q—Have you any expenence of China ? 


'  A,—TI visited it n 1874, and was there for about three weeks. It 
stfnok me that the physique of the common people was very good, and I 
was much struck by two Chinamen who carried me about m Hongkong, 
and who both said they smoked opium JI have never seen finer men ; 
they carried me up the steep streets of Hongkong with perfect ease 

Q —What 18 your experience of opium-eaters, who are men of busi- 
ness in Calcutta ? 

A —There 13 « large class of some of the greatest business men in 

Calcutta who are op1um-eaters, bold speculators who can hold ther own 
with anybody These are the Marwanes who are supposed to come from 
Marwar, in° Rajputana, and I know from long practice among them that 
many of them take opm I think that few men, who have once made 
it a practice to take opium, ever give it up, as few men who smoke or 
drink in moderation in othey countries, give up their drink cr tobacco , 
but they could, if they wished, give itup without any difficulty or dan- 
"ger. I have never known a Native come to the hospital to be cured of the 
opium habit I have never known them give up under advice I am speak- 
ing mainly of cases of disease where Ishave advised them to give 1t up 
For many years 1 don’t remember ever having interfered with a patient’s 
opium habit I treated cases absolutely without reference to that 
habit It did not interfere with my treatment in any way, I think that 
in the case of the opium drunkard, there 15 great difficulty m giving it up , 
he finds 1t extremely difficulty to do so = But it 1s not the opmm which 
he cannot conquer, but the imtial weakness of will which Jed to the on- 
ginal excess. He has so little powor of self-control that he cannot nerve 
himself to undergo the amount of discomfort attendant upon the reln- 
qmshment of a habit 

Q.—In Indian jails, opium 1s not allowed ? 

A —The rule 1s that all opm found on a prisoner on admission 18 
to be cgnfiscated, and he 1s not allowed to get any, and smuggling opm 
into jail 18 punishable as a jail offence , and I beheve that, asa rale, the 
supply of opium 1s cut off at once and entirely People say that the men 
get it by smuggling I should be sorry to say that they never do, but 
I think they must be exceptions I think our jail disciple 1s suffi- 
ciently good to make 1t difficult for every opm eater to easily supply 
himself: No doubt 1t can be done casually. I have known and heard of 
conmderable temporary suffering caused by the stoppage of opm, but it 
has never led to any dangerous results, and the suffermg passes off ma 
fear days ; but in extreme cages they suffer for along time. Even then 

they get free in time, I have known a considerable number of bad cases 
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Europeans ani Enrasians, but m only one case did st lead to 
oath and even in that case it would be hard to say that opium wasgthe 
cause, In that case the man was overworked and had insufficient food, 
and was often drenched to the skin every ght by heavy gews. Opum 
might have been.s factor in the case, but‘rt was not the only factor. 

Q—The evidence given before us almost unammously suggests 
the fact that oprum does not produce any known organic change but 1 has 
deen stated by several witnesses that the habitual taking of opm makes 
a person more lable to disease Is that your opinion ? 

A —I can understand that in the case of the opmm drunkard, al- 
though it has not been my experience , but with moderate .opium-eaters, 
I beheve the exact contrary to be the truth In the first Marangn Ex- 
pedition in 1891, we marched without troublo through constant rain, and 
sometimes 20 degrees of frost, the men were very hard-worked , there 
were excessive cold winds and storms, and the men were wet to the skin 
every day * 40 of them were frost-bitten, yet the death-rate was only 78 
per cent, about half the death-rate of those who were doing nothmg m 
cantonments * 


Q—What has been the effect of opium on the moral character ? 


A—As far as I know, the moderate use of opium has no effect 
on the moral character, and even excess does not lead to the commission 
of violent cmmes The opium drunkard only. seeks to be let alone If 
poor, he may be led to petty thefts to supply himself with opium, and 
in many instances patients who do not wish to give up the habit bring 
opium with them, and he unblushingly about it It 18 the same thing 
in the case of alcohol they swear that they have not touched a drop 
of hquor when probably they reek of alcohol TI thmk that m both 
these cases, there 1s a want of moral control , 1t 1s not the alcohol or the 
opium , 1t.1s the want of self-control in the patient The worst result 
I saw was in the case of a fine young woman who deliberately prostituted 
herself durmg the Lancashire cotton famine, in order to get money to 
buy opium 

Q.—What do you think eon of the value of dietetic opram 
among stimulants ? 


A.—I think it one of the most harmless, useful ond necessary 
blessings that man can have I think jt is God’s best gift, a8 opmm 
was characterised by Dr. George. : 


Q —Is there anything else you would hke to mention 7 
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A.—I believe, although I have no evidence to offer on the point, 
thet if » man accustomed to opium were to be effectively denied it,—of the 
possibility of which I have great doubts, because itis 80 easily smug- 
gled,——he will take to other stimulants, and if he takes to ganja or alcohol, 
the last stage of that man will be very much worse than the first, 
Two grains beng taken as the amount taken m one day, a year’s 
supply would fit into a box 2” x 14” x }” , 1t would take two years’ supply 
for a man who takes one grain a day, and half a year’s supply for a man 
taking a pice worth daily, and any native could so easily conceal 1¢ mn 
his loin cloth or his pugree that you would have to strip him naked before 
you could find it, It would be almost imposmble that you could support 
a policy of this sort of espionage, and I don’t beheve that the people 
would stand it 

Q—Do you, in the course of your duties, mx very largely with 
medical men im the Indian service ? 

A—WNot only m the Indian service, but in the medical staff, and 
with a large number of native medical practitioners, University graduates 
of sorts. 

Q.—Are the views you express held very gencrally by the profession 
in India? 

A—By all but an infimtemmal mmomnty , we medical men who 
have practical experience in India are practically at one, 

Q—I suppose you know the suggested reason why natives of India 
should take to the use of opium, and tolerate it ? 

A.—I think it a race question Practically, looking all round the 
world, we find that each nation has its own habits All mankind want 
stimulants of some kmd The Northern nations of Europe take to a 
spirit stimulant In the south of Europe spirits are much less used, and 
wine 1s gonerally taken as a stimulant , gnd northern nations are able to 
teke a quantity of spints which im the tropics kills them off. Spits are 
absolutely unsuited to the tropics Opium is the best stimulant and 
the people of this country have found it to be a necessity In the north, 
spirits, like everything else, are liable to abuse, but as moderate men and 
the great majority take it, 1t not only does no harm, but it 1s taken with 
considerable comfort 

Theré is also one practical pomt which has been brought up in 

ce by several preceding witnesses Everybody admits that opium 
be allowed for medical purposes, with that reservation, 1t has been 
fat posmble by some to prohibit the use of opium The last report of 
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medical institutions pomts out as a matter of fact that, in a population of ‘ 
over seventy millions, only 2} per cent. get any benefit from “the Govern- 
ment medical smstitutions There are no doubt a certain number of pn- 
vate hospitals, but the great bulk of the people have no medical advice, 
unless they go to baids and hakeme who have no real qualifications, are 
not registered, and must: be allowed to give certificates for’ the supply of 
opwm, and there is nothing to prevent any man from setting up for his 
own bad or hakem and from what I know of the native character anybody 
who could give four annas could easily get a certificate In this 
way, you will not decrease the consumption of opium, but will amply 
embarrass the Government 

By the President—Q —Have you any particular experience of the 
use of opium ? 

A —I have myself been an opium-tater in 8 very strange way, but I 
trust | shall not be considered to be one now My first experence was 
dunng a professional examination I had to undergo when saffermg from 
a severe attack of influenza cold Thirty drops of laundanum taken to in- 
duce sleep acted as acharm tromoved the stupidity induced by the 
cold, cleared my brain, and enabled me to go through the exammnation. 
Before taking the laudanum my brain was so clouded that I could not 
bring to mind what I had learned, but the effect of the dose was to bring 
the whole of my books clearly before me Again, m 1871-72 when, n 
charge of the advance hospital m the Lushat expedition, I had nearly 
2,000 sick and wounded passing through my hands im Jess than three 
months Sometimes there were 400 at a time in hospital, and I had durng 
most of the time only one hospital assistant and no nurse, order- 
hes or clerks to help me I began the campaign with e severe attack of 
fever which kept reonrrmg every few days, and I believe I should have 
broken down, but for having resorted to opium 1 may have taken 
opium thirty or forty trmes 1’never exceeded a grain of xt, never han- 
kered for more, and had no difficulty m stoppmg it It sustamed and 
comforted me Ihave taken 1t some ten times since, always under 
circumstances of great fatigue and exposure, and always with the seme 
result. 

By Mr Pease —Q.—When suffermg from great exertions snd 
resorting to the aid of opium, you resorted to 1t as a stimulant, and not 
for any other purpose ? 

A.—As a stimulant. It also arrested waste of fiseue and enabled me 
to do more than I could otherwise have done. 
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Q.-- Would not there be a corresponding degree of depression after- 

wards? =, 
® 4.—I don’t think opmm has that effect unless taken in large quan- 
tities. I found no reaction or depression whatever 

Q.—Do you find that persons im the habit of taking opium are 
aqnally susceptible to the effects of other drugs ? 

A.—I think so 

Q.—You spoke of opim-eaters as bemg under the influence of a 
weak will. Would not the effect of the opium be to weaken the power of 
the will ? 

A.—I cquid not give any definite opimon 

Q.—You made a quotation from Dr Gregory Was he not at that 
‘time alluding to opium as a medicine, and not when taken as an indul- 
gence ? 

A.—No doubt Butim many cases the habit has begun for the 
golief of pain, and people find 1t so comfortmg that they go on with it 
Q.—Are you im favour of reducing the facilities for obtaming 
@pinm 7 . 

A.—I don’t think that at all necessary 

By Mr Wilson —Q —You refer in the second paragraph of your 
printed statement to person in Lancashire who would take four ounces 
of landanum daily Was that the case of the young woman of whom 
you spoke ? 

A.—Yes , she came to ask for oprmm because she had no means of 
getting it. 

Q,—Four ounces of laudanum would cost a considerable sum ? 

A.— Yes, but her husband was a well-to-do operative, and she had 
been able to get it up to the time of the cotton famine , they were all 
tarned out of the works, and she came to us for opium, but we refused to 
give it. 

Q.—You referred to the Miranzai expedition, and said that many of 
, the sepoys used opm. You cannot give the proportion ? 

A.—TI have never made a numencal calculation, but it was well 
known that the Sikh sepoys took opium, although many of them would 
deny it. Pascertamed that of the forty men who were frost-bitten none 

“eee opium eaters, 
Q.—Opium-esaters and non-oprum-eaters alike stood the hardship 
, ofr campaign ? 
ated 
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A—Yes ; I don’t suggest that the non-opium-eatera died faster. 
The real cause of the dsmunished death-rate 1s to be found mm the admirable 
arrangements made by the Government for the comfort, feedmg, and 
shelter of the troops ° 


Q—I don’t remember whether you read tins passage in your state- 
ment ‘I beheve rt sharpens the mental faculties, brightens the wits, 
and improves the physical powers ” Then why don’t you take it your- 
self? 

A—I believe so I don’t take 1t because I don’t find 1t necessary. 
I think my wits are bnght enough Senonsly, I thik it, does have 
that effect, especially under the circumstances under which I have taken 
it, and should always take it 

Q —I wish to know whether you regard 1t as valuable mainly under 
pecnhar eucumstances of distress, 01 whether you mean to say that it 
has those effects upon habitual opmm-eaters thioughout life? 

A —I am not in a position to answer that, but I know that it kept 
my head clear when I thoughtel nught fail m my exammation It 
Cleared my brams in a most wondeitul way 

Q—I thnk T may take it that, as a matter of fact, yon do not re- 
commend it as a practice to persons who wish to have sharp brams ? 

A —I would not recommend ‘it 

Q —Have yon recommended anybody to take 1t regulaily ? 

A —No, certainly not for that pmpose 

Q —Then in reference to yom own expertence, when you were suffer- 
ing from that severe mflucnza cold, you were taking it as a medicine? 

A —Yes, in that case That showed me the value of 11 That was 
before I had any experience in other places When I was a student I 
took it temporanly for a medica? purpose Afterwards I took itas a 
stimulant 

Q —Speaking generally, I want to know whether the evidence you 
have been giving 1s limited especially to eating, drinking, or smohing! 

A —TI have practically no experience of smoking, except m the case 
of the two men at Hongkong to whom I have alluded The x reat major- 
ity of the people of this country take opium as a pill In Rayputane 
especially, in a few cases, it 13 made mto a solution and drank =A certain 
number of people in the large cities of India, especially where there are 
Chinese, learn the habit of smoking, but I have no expcnence to speak 
of. My experience 1s of eating or drmkmg 
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+, Q,—You were five years in Rajputana We have had some diffi- 
in ascertamming what proportion of the people who are called Rajputs 
ave really Rajputs ? 

A.—You may practically take the whole population, They are not 
ali pure Rajputs There are numerous mixed races among them, but as 
far as my knowledge goes, all of them take opium much in the same pro- 
portion. TI could not reduce it to a numerical figure 

Q.—In consequence of some difficulty which was felt I referred to 
Hunter's Gazetteer, and he gives the population of Rayputana at ten 
million odd, and the number of the Rajput class as half a milhon or 
&5 per cent. of the whole population ° 

A.—My remark refers to the whole population 

Q.—Do you know the view of the Amercan missionary, Dr. 
Huntly, who has lived for years in Rayputana ” 

A.—I don’t. 


Q.—Amongst other things he sayg natives of Rajputana have a 

practice of drinking milk with opium, perhaps to ward off some of 1ts 

' effects, On the other hand, those who take oprum can be detected ata 
‘glance. Is that your experience? 


A.—I beheve there are indications when opm 1s taken in excess 
but there is not the least indication where opium is moderately used 
The average moderate opium-eater 13 absolutely unrecogmsable 


Q.—Then further on Dr Huntly says ‘During seven years of 


constant intercourse with them, I have never mct a native who considered 
the drug harmless” That 1s not your opimon? 


A.—Certainly not 

Q—He goes onto say that on% careful inqmry of one hundred 
pases he found nearly forty per cent practiced the habit to stimulate the 
sexual appetite’ 

A.—I beheve that a certain number of men do take it as an aphrod- 
isisc under a deluded idea of ws effect I don’t beheve 1t has that pro- 
perty. ‘Whenever#ff new aphrodisiac 1s started, every chemist will tell 
you thatrthere 1s a tremendous rush upon it Natives probably do prac- 
tive the habit for that purpose, I have not made any particular enquiry 

Q.—Do you know a work by Dr. Russell on malana and the en- 

Aprgement of the spleen? Is it not 9 work of considerable authority on 
the point? 
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A.—I have glanced through the book. It was many years ago. 
I don’t think it has had any large circulation, but I have né doubt from 
what I know of Dr Russell that the work ought to be valuable. 

Q —You have used the expression that it is very much a race ques- 
tion Can you apply such a term to India? ‘i 

A—Perhaps “climatic question” would have been better. The 
races in India are very numerous It 1s clear from the illustration I gave 
that I meant climatic question 

By Mr Hardas Vehanidas —Q —Do you ever take alcohol? 

A—lJI take alcohol, but in strict moderation 

Q.—You say you have taken opium forty or fifty times’ Why did 
not you take alcohol ? 

A —I did not take alcohol, because I could not get it. I should 
have taken of I could have got 1t 

Q ~—Have you given up taking op1um? 

A —Yes, afterwards I gave it up 

Q —Since giving up taking opium, have you taken more alcohol 
than usual? 

A —No, no more than usual 

By Mr Fanshawe—Did I understand you to say that m your ex- 
perience opium was largely used as an aphrodisiac ? 


A—I have no experience There 1g nothing in opm which can 
aue.that effect Pan tae 

Q—Do you know the dose people take as an aphrodisiac ? 

A —I cannot say. 


Q—Can you give any intimation as to the age, speaking generally, 
at which the classes of Rayputs gnd Sikhs begin to take oprum ? 

A.—In Rajputana it 1s generally begun with children ; sometimes 
it 1s continued in boyhood, but sometimes 1t1s given up; sometimes 
mothers give it to their infants to kedp them quiet, while they thentselves 
are at work I have seen children of three or four years take opium in 
Rajputana and the Punjab, but they give 1t up at intervals 

Q —You said that there were some of the finest races of men in 
Rayputana In using that expression yon are referrmg to tlie Rajput 
proper ? 

A —I am refernng to the whole population of Rajputans, There 
are a number of fine men among races which are not related to the Raj- 
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ptts—the Jats and Dobras for mstance, and there are people of very 
mixed blood who are as fine and plucky men as you could wish to see. 

‘ Q—Then the opium habit is equally common among Rajputs 
proper, and other classes of men in Rajputana? 

A.—I thifk so. 

Zividence of Surgeon 
’ By Sir Wilham Roberts —Q —Will you state your position? 
» A—TI am Superntendent of the Presidency General Hospital, and 
have had a long Indian service and practice in my profession, 

Q—What means have you had of becoming acquamted with the 
Opium habit m India ? 

A —I have becn a hospital physician and surgeon for nearly the 
whole of my service in India I have served in the Medical College in 
Calcutta, and also m Rangoon and Dacca I was fora long time Civil 
Surgeon of Dacca, but ior only seven years of that period did I actually 
reside in Dacca Besides hospital experience I have also been medical 
pfficer of two large jails, and have repeatedly had medical charge of one 
of those jails, and I have also had charge of a Lunatic Asylum in Dacea, 
where there were 220 lunatics, fur sevon years, and have also had consi- 
erable experience of the large province of Bengal generally, and have 
been often consulted by the Government of Bengal 

*t  Q—I understand you have paid much special attention to the opm 
“question Will you give us your experience of the consumption of oprum 
‘in Bengal? 
. A.—I have made a number of calculations with regard to the con- 
sumption of opium m India and especially in Bengal At page ninety- 
“pine of the collection of papers on the consumption of opium in India 
pabhshed on the 9th January, 1892, the consumption 1s stated to be 
apfiiciont to furnish a_daily dole of a quarter of an ounce to about 
4,090,000 people, that comes to twenty-two and a half grains per 1,000 of 
be population of Bengal, or aight grays per head of the population for 
whole of India, men, women, and children, and the cost of this would 
aunum The cost of dmnks consumed in England is 
pe 158. per head of the population per annum With regard to the 
iow of opium to each opium-eater, no estimate can be made, but, 
tihng 2 low estimate, 1t would give about 400 grams per annum to each 
opium-eater, or a httle more than a grain a day. That would make 
Qpinm-eaters about twenty per cent of the adult male population In the 
Zidwer Provinces of Bengal, 1,942 maunds of opium are supplied for cou- 
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sumption That makes fifteen and ahalf grains per head of the population, 
or according to the same calculation, 800 grams per annum fér each con- 
sumer, or a little below the daily average for each opium-eater. The 
amounts varies 1n different parts of Lower Bengal A gentleman, Baboo 
Bejoy Madhub Mukerjee, Sub-Divisional Officer of Soopore, m Bhagul- 
pore, furnished me the other day with some mformation He stated that 
the quantity obtained from the treasury there was three maunds for a 
population of 600,000, which amounts to twelve and ahalf grains per annum 
per head of the population, or fifty grains to each consumer per anuum 
He mentioned in explanation of the httle opium used there that a large 
quantity of alcohol was consumed by the population, and he- considered 
that the two toxicants were used im mverse proportion In the Sub- 
division of Ranaghat, which 1s close to Calcutta, where alcohol 1s used in 
, smal] quantities, twenty-five to thirty giams per head of the population, or 
! about 600 grains per annum is used by each consumer, which 1s nearly 
" two grains a day. With regard to this there are two or three explana- 
tions The amount is very much smaller than 14 actually taken by the 
average consumer and it may ebe that only a portion of the consumers 
use 1 daily, leaving a considerably larger quantity for the others, or there 
may be a considerable quantity of uheit opium m constant use My 
yevidence with regard to the evil effects of opium upon the consumer m 


[sah with, every, opportunity of* observmg its full effects, 1s almost 


stsoluiabe the nopetire 
Q—But you have recogmyed that cases of the excessive use of 


opium occur ? 


A.—Yes, I have frequently met with natives who take oprum in 
excess I have not often noticed that an excessive quantity produced any 
deleterious effect Ly onc.or two or perhaps three instances I have seen 
1t3_delcterious effects in the couse of my experience of twenty yearo, 
effects which I trace directly to opium unaccompawed by~any pre-existing 
disease . 

Q—Does your memory carry you sufficiently far back to remem- 
ber what was the condition of people who took opium to excess without 
any disease ? 

A —It 1s rather difficult to find a case exactly fulfillng this con- 
dition The first case brought prommently to my notice was that of a 
Prisoner who was in the Rangoon Jail He dicd m hospital from 
chrome diarrhea and the conclusion 1 came to, whether nghtly or wrongly 
ly was thet the death was due to excess of opmm Diarrhea and 

dysentery are very common diseases mu India Death night have been 
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due to other causes, but the impression in my mind at the time was that 
death was tue to opium. That was the only case which showed the evil 
effects of opium. 


Q.—You have had considerable experience, having been in charge of 
hospitals and‘jails and Innatic asylums Can you tell us whether the 
opinm habit has been the cause of lunacy or the cause of crime? 

A.—I have made a report on that pomt, which was published in a 
supplement to the Indian Medical Gazette, which I now formally present to 
the Commission In that I have given my experience with regard to illness 
caused by the opium habit The figures upon which my opmion was partly 
based will be found at page twenty-seven ofthat supplement The statistics 
of the Bengal lunatic asylums are there given for ten years The number 
of admissions during those ten years was 2,202, of that number 641 


were ganja smokers or consumers of ganja in some form, 117 were drink- 
ake amen ee 
Te alcohol, and only eight were op1um-eaters 


Q—Those were alleged causes, so that's good many more of those 
may have been opium-eaters ? : 

A —In each case m which a patient was entered as taking ganja or 
opiam or alcohol 1t was put down to that canse With regard to ganja 
there 1s no question in my mind that ganyjais the cause in a very large 
proportion of cases in which it 15 put down as the alleged cause With 
regard to spirits, my experience 1s the same as the experience of asylums m 
England—twenty or twenty-five per cent With regard to oprum-eating 

opinion that it 13 never the canse of msanity What is put down 
m the paper meant that those eight patients were lunatics who were 
med to take opium I have also collected statistics for Bombay, 
raed and Madras, but they are not complete I can only give the 
atatastics for Bombay for three years, and for the Rangoon asylum for six 
years In Bombay there are also very “ew opium-eaters detamed as luna- 
tace, while the number of spint-drinkers has very considerably mcreased in 
, the Colaba asylum, that 1s to say, a very considerably larger proportion of 
spint-drnkers are admitted there than in any other lunatic asylum 


Q—Will you give us the impression produced im your mind by study- 
ing this question ? 


“'' Kp-Tn the first place, oprum-eating 13 egsentially a habit sequired an 


edhe beginning.of advanced Iife, while alcohol and gaya are intoxicants 
° age of thirty or thirty.fixe oe 


Q.—What do you consider the begmning of advanced life? 
A.—Forty Year», speaking of natives of India, 
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Q—Do you think the people of India have a peculiar tgferance for 
opium? 
A —I have reason for believing that there is such tolergnce, and I 
believe that a great deal of the agitation on the subject of opium is due to 
the difference in the effect of alcohol and especially morphia in European 
countnes The effect 1s much greater among people who use alcohol in 
India It18 also perfectly certain that all animals are not equally aff 
by opium ““T’fiave made a number of experiments with ducks and, fowls. 
Trae given thé éhrnious quantity of thirty grains to a duck weighing 2} 
pounds, and in another of the same weight I have injected three grains of 
morphia. That would mean to a man of ten stone, 15 « 140 grains to a dose, 
or 1} grains of morphia to every pound weight of hs body, 14 x 140 equals 
210 grains for one injection Beyond givjngsse to a certain amount of pages. 
jn_ all animals it scems to ha¥6“Ho effect , during the first two days they 
are quite the same, inquisitive as ducks always are, and eat their food as 
usual, Fowls after two or three days eat very little, and are evidently 
affected by the dose I made these experiments to satisfy myself that the 
statements made in the books ‘are true, and I am now able to confirm 
them Then as to the natives of India having some peculiarity in their 
constitution With regard to bodily temperature I made some expen- 
ments in 1872-73-74 as to the normal temperature of the bodies of natives 
as well as of Europeans I have drawn up the differences diagrammatical- 
ly, the three last figures show the average temperature of men m Eng- 
land The difference in temperature indicature indicates the duference m 
the tolerance of opm The figures show that the average temperature of 
the population here 15 nearly half a degree ngher than in England, and 
neaily a degree higher than that of Europeans hving mn Asia 
Q—Have you any distinct evidence of the difference of tolerance of 
Europeans and nataves ? e 
; A —We can give larger doses here than in England In acute 
facie T never give less than one drachm of landanum to a native ; 
that 1s three times as much as I given England The laudanum procu- 
rable 13 mostly obtained from England and made from Turkey oprum 
T give a drachm dose freely without any hesitation to adults, but I thnk 
the difference of constitution 1s to be chiefly noticed im reference to chil- 
min England The practice there is that opram should not be given 
at all to Enghsh children under five years of age, aud only then under 
reat precautions , but here in Incha we give it with hardly any precan- 
tions, even in children of a year old, im free doses We givoit also to 
Enghsh children, But 1 am now referrmg to native children 
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Qa do you observe any difference of doses in the two 

cases ? nu 

A.—We give 1t more freely to natave children than to Enghsh chil- 

‘J dren Native mothers constantly give oprum to ther babies a day or 
two old, and the practice 1s continued up to the age of about four years. 
Most of the ayahs or nurses when they find a peevish, fretful child give 
it the same dose as they are accustomed to give to their own children, and 


the children die Such cases have fallen under my own expenience I have * 


never treated a native clild for opum poisoung durmg twenty years’ ser- 

vice ; one has never been brought to hospital Ithmk this tolerance 

| of opium in the native 1s the product of all the mfluences brought to bear 

n the Native m the course of ages Livmg in a hot chmate and on a 
vegetable diet and abstinence from alcohol are the cnet conditions 

Q—Do you include the malarial constitution ? 

A —I am not sme that that gives tolerance 

Q —You are aware of certam diseases, hke diabetes, that give toler- 
ance ? 

A —Yes, but I have not observed ‘tolerance from malaria though 
most of the people, I think, have more or less a malaria tamt Another 
proof of the difference of constitutions 1s to be found m the mrmunity of the 

i Natives of India fram typhoid fever Dr Harvey tells me that be has seen 
typhoid fever in natives, the diagnosis bemg confirmed by the post mortem, 
but he refers to a time long past Typhoid fever m a Native 1s extremely 

A Native medical student may go through the whole of his cum- 

culum without ever seeing a case of typhoid fever Dr Gubbons, who has 

been Pathologist in the Medical College for the last seven or eight years 

has never seen the evidence of typhoid fever in a native in a post mortem 

examination, whereas 1m the General Hospital, which is open to Europeans 

and Enrasians, there are from ten to twenty cases in a year I hayg never 
Native f hoid fever 

Q —Do you say the same in regard to scarlet fever ? 

‘A, —Yes, but that exemption apphes also to Europeans I have seen 

/: énly one unquestionable case of scarlet fever in a European in Indie 

Q—Have you made a special study of the effects of smoking 
opium ? 

A.—I have made it a special study The evil effects are considera- 

‘bly greater than anything that can be attributed to eatmg opum This 

_is due chiefly to the conditions under which itis smoked It 1s smoked 

Ym clubs or, till recently, m oprum dens. It1s a somal vice, hke drinking 

aleohol, and the consequence 3s that Spiaprsmnhing 18 a vice of younger 
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people. I believe that madak-smoking is more deleterious chundy 
smokmg I have visited several shops of both kinds dunfig the last 
three or four years, and have come to the conclusionf/that madak 
smoking does lead to greater evils than chundu smokifig I have 
made six or eight visits to them at different times The taking of 
opium does deteriorate the morals of those who indulge in it, but on pub- 
lic morahty the effect 1s absolutely nl, it gives mse to no = rer 
ae may hve within a short distance of an oprum den without 
knowing that it1s there Ilivedin Dacca seven years, and did not 
know of the existence of a smoking den there 

Q —Smoking in India 1s a habit of the lower classes? * 

A —It 1s decidedly 30 I don’t know any well-to-do or respectable 
men who smoke opium , but they eat opm constantly I am speaking 
of Hindus and Mahommedans, inhabitants of Bengal 

Q —You have no experience of the Chinese a3 opium smokers ? 

A —Not of any value 


Q —What do you think 1is.the reason why the people take opium 
m this country ? 


A —The majority do not beg tll theu vital powers are falhng— 

say between the ages of forty and fifty , and then it 1s usually on the ad- 

: vice of their elders who 1ecommend them to take 1¢ to impiove ther 

health I know of a native patient who is anffermg from heart-disease, 

and was constantly urged by members of his family to adopt the habut ; 

they tell him to take 1t for lus stomach’s sake and for his often infirmities, 
Q —But among the poorer classes ? 


A —They take it as_a protection against chylls, and it 1s taken also 
as a preventive of diarrhea, and’ dysentery, the result of chills , also m 
large doses in the treatment of qiairheea and dysentery , and it 19 very 
frequently used in asthma and diabetes , also as a prophylactic, and in 
the treatment of malanal fever 

Q.—Do you agree with the opimon that the excessive use of opm 
18 apt to reduce the fertility of the villagers ? 

A —I am unable to give an independent opinion on that pomt, but 
there 1s evidence in support of that view, ospecially that of Dr »Vincent 
Richards. I ought to say something more about malana ‘The first point 

Ys which strack me m India was the rooted and unreasonable on Eh, 
ifnaeet hare tebe inaala rath, guise ‘ ¥en” now one has to presen: 
quinine & synonym, m one finds out that the objection 1s not 


unreasonable, that the majority of cases of fever m Lower Bengal are of @ 
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kind whichyis not only not_ benefited by, quinine, but aggravated by it ; 
are \sble chncally to distinguish those cases which are aggravated 
in this way.\ This is the common experience of all medical men m 


India. ; 
Q.—A solution of quinine would not replace opm ” 
A —No, not at all, but opium gives considerable rehef De Birch,, 


late Principal of the Medical College, who suffered considerably from 
Se tna att Yom ona “as he neva gi ot from’ any other drug 
Branton, a great authority on theraputics, mentions the case and gives 
reasons for it, and so dovs Garrod , they both mention cages in which the 
tment of malana with opium 13 beneficial The same opuyon, preva s 
‘en coun rim Buglant where people use large quantatios of opinm 

! tbo @ prevention and tiatment of tmbarts’ 

Q.—Novw, ‘as to opium being a cause of crime, what 1s your opinion 
on that point ? 

A —My opinion 1s that it 1s not the cause of violent crime or brutal- 
ity. Alcohol 1s a cause of brutality , and ganja of sudden and uncontrol- 
led violence. Chevers gives one case of amoi, which was attributed to 
opium. In all my experience as a Jail Officer and Supermtendent of 
a Lunatic Asylum, and as an expert relating to crimmal lunatics, 1 have 
never known a case of running amoi caused by the effects of taking opium 
In my experience 1t 18 uniformly caused by ganja I know a case of a 
young Bengah who indulged in a single ganja debauch, and, when he re- 
turned home that mght, slew seven of Ins own relatives Cases of killing 
three or four neighbours under th nce of ganja are quite common, 

Shey are invariably produced by ganga, and not by opram 
,* Q—Whatdo you say of the practicability of hmting the use of 
opium to purely medical purposes ” 

A—I believe those who make a stiggestion of that kind are not 
acquainted with the hves and habits of the people It presupposes 
‘that there are places scattered all over the country where oprum can be 
obtained under medical advice, aud that there are inedical men available 
everywhere who are capable of giving that advice with discretion , also 
Yat there arc means of communication available at all places I think 
$t is destrable that the Commussion should know somethmg of the condi- 
tions of @ife obtammg m parts such as that I have lived in during the 

part of my service—I mean Eastern Bengal There, when s 
gan wants to build a honge, he first digs a tank, and with the earth he 
faises a mound, and on the top of that mound places his house The 
Bevation of the mound depends upon the height to which the annual 
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floods rise, which they do with far regularity, but imes they 
rise two or three inches Ingher than the average, then the 
inmates have to hve on rafts , they paddle about on rafts e of plan- 
tain stems Some of the dwellings are extremely isolated, having no 
other habitations within four or five miles, and no native doctors within 
miles, and to deprive these people of the abihty to get opium except 
ander medical advice would cause a terrible amount of suffermg It 1s 
the only medicme available to them of any value, and I should not hke 
to be the person who would deprive them of 1t In most cases the 
only practitioner available 1s the Civil Hosmtal Assistant, educated m 
one of our Vernacular schools, but Ins advice 1s of no value*as to the 
givmg of opium on purely medical giounds , they are very poor, and to 
them a matter of four or eight annas ora rupee would be sufficient to 
enable any man to obtam opium = Aga, here in Calcutta, which swarms 
with practitioners, with hospitals in every direction where the people can 
obtain fair medical advice, it 15 a fact that fifty per cent of the popula- 
tion do without any medical attendance whatever , statistics to this 
effect were obtained by the Healtif Office of Calcutta in 1891, and will 
be found at page five of Insreport If 119 fifty per cent in Calcutta, 
it 13 seventy-five pei cent m country distiicts, and instead of restricting 
the use of opium mote than tt 15 already, I thmk every household in this 
part of the world ought to have opmm for use in cases of emergency I 
mysclt never travel without opium and, even whan I came out from 
England this tune, my wife provided me with laudanum before I started, 
though ] did not have occasion to use 16 I wish to add thatI am 
Consulting Physiuan to the E I Railway Company, and I have 
obtained figures of the number of their native employés The number of 
employés 13 850 Europeans, 525 East Indians, and 39,750 natives I 
have been Consultmg Physician for five years, and all the reports from 
the different medical officers of the districts are submitted to me half- 
yearly Durng these years the name of opum-eater does not appear 
in any report, and I find that opium does not come before them, either 
professionally or officially, though the lne passes through oprum-growing 

dictricts No mention whatever 15 made upon the point, with the excep- 

tion that several native doctois had sometimes pomted out to them 

patients who were oprum-eaters, though they were unable to discover the 

fact 


Q—From your own knowledge do you know whcther railway 
servants have been dismissed owing to the habit 7 
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A.—I gsked Mr Wagstaff, who has been in the head office for 
trayaghys and the reply he gave was this —“Dunng the twenty- 
eight years I\:ave been in the office here, I don’t remember a single case 
being} reported of a Native of any grade beng unfit for his duty 

omg Tato the use of opum” I am also, in another capacity, 
Surgeon to three of the Enngration Agencies which send coolies to 
the; West Indies, the majority of whom are recruited trom the N-W P, 
and aifconsiderable proportion irom Behar During the last six years 
48,170 coohes have beeu despatched to the West Indies The proportion 
sent is, 100 males, #2 women and 55 children, which leaves 32,000 
men or adfilts Durmg these five or i. years, it has only come 
to my knowledge, two _o1 three times, that the man I was examining 
was al opum-cater It has not been because T discovered, jt. myself, 
but because ye asked lor opium, aud then it was, discovered | he 
was an eater, a> regards lis, physual coudlition, he was not to be 
distinguished fiom ¢he other gyylies [may mention that every coolie 

fsexainined by medical men up-ountry, then by the ship Surgeon, 
and Inapector of Fmigration, all ot whont have been medical men Yet 

we send a considerable number of opium-eaters to the West Indies It 13 
against the rules to send opum-vaters, and yet we are utterly unable to 
detect opium-enters when we send them I have made enquiries mn refer- 
ence to the opin question T[ have had a great deal of conversation 
with opium-caters, smokers, and people who are neither, and I think there 
is a consensus of opmion amongst all these, mcluding thg.opiam-smokerg 
themselves, that chugdu and macdai manafactaries should be abolished. 1 
distinguish between that apd the abolition of the epium trade I think 
thahmesaure is . bsolutgly fue, and that it will have no effect Whatever 
wpom the.consum tion of madal and shygdu There 1s as much opin 

im Calcutta now,as before, theapann dens were dosed There 
would be a Ttttefiscontent amongst Chmaimen, but they are a sinall 
nember, and what would happen would be that the majority of those who 
now smoke would cat it There 1» no question, I think, that they would 
eyail themselves of this com aratively harmless s Way of using opium As 
regards the trade with China what people ask 1s, What benefit there 
would be by such prohibition ? and I believe there 1s a universal belief 
that the°prohibition of opium except for medical use would lead to the 

increased use both of alcohol and gayg There 1s a suspicion, which I 

Tia lutely unfounded, that the whole of the agitation agamst 
m has been got up in the interest of the English hquor traffic That 
ve heard repeatedly, and there 1s no doubt that the belief is very 
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widespread I may mention that this very morning I receyved a lettor 
from a masionary whom I have known for a considerable n of years, 
which I should hke to read in confirmation of that opi He ist a 
resident of this part of Indi He says —*I have see “no convincing 
evidence why the Government should deprive the people of dprum. I have 
geen the il-effects of ganja and alcohol both here and in Calcutta, and I 
have failed to discover the il-effects of opm I beheve any attempt to 
deprive the people of this country of that stimulant would prove as abortive 
as any attempt to deprive the people at home of theu beer and their pipe 
It was said in a tram-car yesterday that the Government was trying to 
make the people give up opium for alcohol, that the Government was 
trying to make the people here what the Enghsh people are ‘What 1s 
that ? I asked Quick as Nghtning, the reply came, ‘Drunkards’” 

By Mr Pease —Q —Do you receive any complaints from the West 
Indies with regard to the ineffiuiency of the oprum-eating coohtes ? 

A —It 1s made a matter of complamt hy the Colomal Government, 
but I don’t know their reasons 

Q —Do you infer that, in consequence ot this habit, they are mefh- 
cient labourers? 

A —That 1s the evidently the opmion held m the West Indies 

Q—Does the moderate use of the drug mpair a man’s capacity for 
labo ? arg 

A —The moderate use certamly docs not 

Q—Do you make a special recommendation that the preparation of 
madak aud chundu should be forbidden ? 

A —I should not be sorry to see that done I should go further, 
and say it would be a good thmg for the people who indulge m smoking 
opium, if this were put a stop to with a lugh hand 

Q —Is the manutacture carried on under Government heenses ? 

A —It1s , smoking opium 18 now carried on privately in clubs 

Q —You think these heenses should not be given ? 

A —I should be glad to think they were stopped 

By Sw Wilham Roberts —Q —Chundu could be troduced from 
China ? . 

A —It could, and 1t can be made in India, but it 1s rather difficult to 
make , it 18 made in quantities, and only people able to afford to buy a 
large quantity at a time could make it The possession of a large quantaty, 
I believe, is legal . 
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By My. Pease —Q —You have expressed your opimon as to the 
difference beGveen madak and chundu please state them more fully ? 


A.~I fkink that the class of people who smoke madak are of a 
lower moral — and general physique than those who smoke chun- 
du I have sten more madal smokers, with detenorated health without 
apparent cause, than I have seen chundu smokers Yet, I have seen 
madak smokers who have smoked for twenty ycars retain a good physi- 
que , but still, a very considerable proportion are men of poor physique 
and a very low moral standaid = J am unable to explain why madal should 
be more deleterious than chundu = Nevertheless, whether it 15 from some 
difference in the preparation, or whether 1t 15 because it 1s smoked m 
dreadfully hot places 1] think T conid recognise a habitual smoker without 
difficulty. I could not detect an opimm-eater’ 1 don’t thmk T could 
detect a chundu smoker , but 1 think T could easily tell a madal smoker 

Q.—Do chundu smokers belong to the same race ? 


A—They ate of the same, both Hindus and Mahommedans , but 
I think the madak smoker 1s of lower soual giade 

Q—Do you thnk that opium has less effect upon people here than 

in England ? 

A —TI am not quite sure of that, but my upression 1s that we give 
more opm here than m England 

By Mr Wilson —-Q —You said you always take opum with you 
when you tiavel , 15 that for malarial fever ? 

A—I had charrhees and ¢ cholera chiefly nm my nind 

Q —In reference to the coo 103. you send to the West Indies, many of 
them are from the N-W Provinces ? 

A.—A laige proportion come from there 

Q.—Who pays for ther passage ? 


A —Thoere are local agents, who are supphed with money, and who 
send them down 


Q —If an opum-eater were sent down, who would lose upon him ? 
A.—The agent here would lose 


Q.4-1 have a statement here from a medical practitioner at Sohag- 
pur, an M.R.CP, a Parsee, who says that, m hs opinion, as many 
aa fifty per cent. of deaths among native children arise from eating opium ? 


A.—I can say nothing about what happens m the Central Provinces 
I have only experience of Lower Bengal and Burma 
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Q —Will yon atate & httle more about the opium dens you visited. 


A —Perhaps I may read to you an account of one ofthese visits, 
which has been condensed in the Indzan Medual Gazety. I had a 
companion with me to verify its accuracy, so that it may Je taken as an 
absolutely accurate account of that visit “TI visited same opium 
den on the evening of Sunday, the 1st May, 1892 I had visited 1t the 
previous evening in company with the Assistant Commissioner of Pohee, 
and a European constable I have to mahe a confession, which 18, that 
I had read such a termble amount of opium essays that I considered it 
unsafe to go alone , and went there unde: the protection of the police, 
I found that that was altogether unnecessary 1 was accompanied by 
Dr Walsh, the Resident Surgeon of the European General Hospital, 
The big shop where there was opium smoking was not so occupied as on 
the previous evening The further end was occupied, and only thee 
opium lamps were burning, and round these were grouped fifteen men , 
one, 1t was evident, was smokmg a hoo/ ah of tobacco , only thee men 
men were smoking opm, sittmg and talking I may say it 15 some 
what exceptional to find men in the habit of taking opium asleep m the 
opm den I found, however, two or three men asleep, all, with one 
exception, Mahommedans, the caception beng a Hindu Tuelyeout. 
of the fiftegy men were strong muscular men One man of sixty-four, 
when the subject was broached, was loud 1 mn Ins denunciation ofthe 
opin habit He had smoked for thirty-two. years, and when it was 
‘poimted out to lum that he was uyery fair condition, he explamed that 
that was due to his having always plenty to eat There was a very 
general consensus of opinion that, under some_cxcumstances,.the opmm 
habit was_xery pernicious, but when there was ability to take nounshing 
food, the habit was harmless enough Anpther was_9 anol fifty.ux 
or. at who no had ‘been g mn singling for thirty years He _was_a. thatcher, 

far Ins day’s 8 work came there He had been there for three years, 


= he appeared intelh a apdbrght A deafmute, though not 
in the same rade health as others, was still in fai condition , one 


individual looked much below the others, but that seemed to be due to 
his not having had much to eat They said, “ Look at us, you find us 
here after tyelve years’ opium-smoking , af we. had heen dunking hke 

ibs, we should fo Wg ee -quarreling and fightmg” We wen 

the counter and took a pipe, but without any result whatever. 
Whiulst we were behind the counter, Dr Walsh told us that some twelve 
persons had come to purchase chundu It was sold to them at the usual 


cost of three annas,” 
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Q.—Was the consumption prohibited at the time ? 





evening wid: yourself and we saw the sale of chundu gomg on 
very activel). We asked to he shown the process of smoking it. 
There was oke man asleep, but we were assured that he was not 
an opiuam-smoker, and another man lying m bed, but he was suffering 
from cole. In the premises behind, this description was not applicable. 
It was divided mto rooms, and in each room there were one or two 
divans. There were three or four of these rooms which were each capable 
of accommodating four or five men, but there was nobody in them. 
When questioned, the Chinaman said it was reserved for ther own 
employees There were four Clhinamen behind the counter, there was 
one taking the cash, another collecting, and about three or four employed 
in making chundu The room was about fourteen feet by fifteen feet 
There were three or four servants, one of them smoking, in which he was 
assisted by one of the others There was one woman, who was asleep 
One, of the men frequenting the place was in extreme bad health He 
was a wreck , but I had no opportunityof examming whether he was an 
opinm wreck Chundu must be apparently smoked by three or four peo- 
ple. A chundu pipe, when new, costs one rupee, but when it 18 old and 
seasoned, it costs from four to ax rupees = They smoke, not only for the 
effects of the oprum, but also for flavour , and that mght be their reason 
for clubbing together to smoke throngh only one pipe They stated that 
they purchased the opium at the shop close by The oceuprer,of the club 
stated that he made his profit entirely out of the refuse which was obtam- 
ed from the pipes, and gained nothing from the smokers The contents 
of the pipes were gathered, and he sold it to the chundu makers, as it 
seems to be necessary that, to make chundu, the refuse should be used 
We had a conversation with several of the people, many of whom were 
opium smokers, and many of whom wert not, and the general feehng was 
in condemnation of the habit in question Even opium smokers admitted 
this, and would give it up if they conld do so 

Q.—Do you thmk that an opmm smoker would be employed in a 
position of responsilhty 7 

A.—I thnk he would be so employed , 1t would be no bar The 
most iiteligent servants in India are, many of them, opium-eaters , 
men who do the work in big offices, three out of four of them are opiam- 
eaters 

Q.—In reference to the death of children, does the system of registra- 
tion of deaths enable you to ascertain the causes of death ? 
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-  A,—There arp no means of getting at the trath. I used to make 
it a pomt to go round the villages im my tours, and 
village; I used to take notes, go to the police office, and 
with the registers kept there, and found that they did ngt tally. The 
system mm Calcutta 1s explained in the report of the Healtif ‘Officer, The 
returns I referred to were taken at the burmng ghats by agents of the 
cena and at police stations I may add that fifty per cent, of the 
people : le die he wabbauk any medical 2 attendance whatever, / 

Q Do you think that the people o! of Bengal would ask to be supplied 
with opium as a remedy against fever ? 

A —They never ask me for it, because it 13 available to them 
without asking 

Q.—Would you prefer it to quinine in malaria ” 

A—TI have never presenbed it in malana If I were staging in a 
malanious district I would take with me quinine, but I would” also take 
opium 1 

By Mr Mowbray —Q —lIn regard to opium-eating cools, I under- 
stand the restriction 1s 1mposed ‘by the Colomal Government ? 

A —Yes, that 1s one of the conditions under which we work 

Q —I also understand that if the matter gras within your discretion, 
you would not impose any sugh restriction ? 

A—I would not If 1 employed coohes, 1 would not enquire into 
the subject of their bemg opium-eaters 

© Q —Referring to your visit to the chundu shop, there 13 no special 
exception in favour of chundu shops for Chinamen in Calcutta ? 

A —Not as to shops , this was spoken of as their private residence, 

Q—The manufacture of chundu can only be carried on under a 
license ? ® 

A—I believe so, when you have to make a small quantity, its 
open to any one to make it, but it 1s difficult to make it except in large 
quantities 

Q—If you prohibit the heense, you would prohibit the wavofactait 
of chundu, too ? 






a 
a 


A —That 1s my behef . 
Q—At present they manufacture under a license, whether for sale 
or domestic use ? * 


A—Yes, 


4 
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@.—Thersfore, by refusing to t hi 
: fusing to grant hcenses, you would make the 


AY 
Q —Yot gre disposed to recommend 1t ? 
A —Yes, iu regard to chundu and madak 


man 


Q—You say you were two years in Rangoon, have you formed any 
opinion as to the case in regad to Burma, as compared with your ex- 
perience m India ? 

A —I have not had sufficient experience of Burma to make it of any 
value. : 

. By Mr Fanshawe —Q —You state the opium-cating habit 1s a 
g hbit which is taken up m advanced hfe , this remark apphes to Eastern 
Bengal and Calentia ’ 
A —Yes, Eastern Bengal and Caleutta, 
Q —Fiom the result of your experience, opium 1s common m most 
_ houses as a domestic remedy ? 

A —I would not say it was common, for 1 beheve it a great many 
houses were searched, no opium would be found If repressive measures 
were used, they would very soon become oppressive , so that people 1eqmr- 
ing opium for legitimate purposes, for disease ay well as for old age, would 
be unable to get it 

Q—lIt 1s commonly used as a domestic remedy m Eastern Bengal ? 


’ 


A —I beheve it 18 e 
By Mr Wilson —Q—What was the nationality of most of the 
people in the uprum dens’ 


A—They were Mahommedans unquestionably ,1 did uot take any 
note of their nationality 1 saw no Chittamen inside the Ulubs I thmk 
that nine out of the ten present were Mahommedans 

Q.—The Chinamen you saw said that the platform or divan 
for the benefit of those employed there Were you convinced of "the 
accuracy of that statement ? 

A—lI only saw a certam number of men there, but I don’t know 
how many wen were employed 

Q.—It was an explanation given to you of what 
ged et y was, primi facte, 

A.—I have no ground for saying that it was legal at all, 
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Poteet of Surgery anit beeoristion 
at the Oaloutta Medical Ocllege Hospital. 

By Sir William Roberts —Q.—You have had many, opportunities 
habit” 

A —I have had fair opportunities of doing so, espeially when ser- 
ving as Civil Surgeon 1m large districts in Bengal I was Civil Surgeon 
in Burdwan for three or four years and served at Shahabad for eighteen 
months 

Q —Did you see a good deal of the opium habit? 

A —TI had numerous opportunities of observing it, as I hved amongst 
the opium-eating races in a greater or less degiee It1s somewhat more 
m Behar than in Lower Bengal, bit the frequency of this habit was 
obtruded on my notice Amongst moderate eaters, in my opimon, it’ 
would be impossible to recognise 1t You may as well expect to recognise 
whether a man drank tea or coffee When opium 1s taken in moderation, 
it has no ill effects upon the constitution 

Q —When an excess 1s taken’ 

A —I must premise by saying that all I was referrmg to was the 
eating of optim, I have had no experience of smoking, because I am 
not aware that 1t 1s smoked at all m the towns im which I have served 
I was consulted most extensively by Natives, and I know that they eat 
opium I attended dispensaries every day, at which an average of three 
hunglred patients were treated I know a considerable number ate opium, 
but it was exaggerated The number of adult males who use opium in 
a malarial district hke Burdwan don’t exceed five per cent of the total 
population I never knew a young ‘opium-eater Y 

Q—Do you agree on in the evidence given by Dis Harvey and 
Crombie? 

A —I substantially agree a all that has been said by Dr. Harvey, 
because his experience was muted to oprum-eatmg Dr Crombie gave a 
good deal about smoking about which I know nothing There 1s another 
point upon which Dr Harvey gave his opmion, that the people use opium 
im larger doses generally m this country. Ihave had no such expert 
ence I have confind my doses to doses according to those administered 
athome. Of late days, as my experience has enlarged m the treatment 

lof fever, I have come to recogmse what Dr Crgmlie has » of 
| Weadvantagesover_.qummine,im.toany cases, an = rema Be 
fite denved from the use of opum In 1882, 701 


e 
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the Inet quarier of the year,"1t decimated the peo- 
who died at the rate of twelve per cent, -gi“Gell as T remember, 
ropean was Imad down At the time, I had as my assistant 
oner of great mtellectual powers and ugh professional 
ability. He was a very weakly man, tall and thin, with a Iittle, poor 
This man escaped through all this illness I asked him how 16 

was he had escaped, and he said he took.three_or-—our. grains, of opium 
a day. ve also known an ‘opium-eater who had eaten over a hundred 
grains of oprum, daily, for twenty-four years Another man, a respect- 
able gentleman, connected Nclan breast the Burdwan Raj, holding a Ingh posi- 
tion in the Raj, who died lately af tho-age of seventy-five, used to take 
over 100 na daily He was well-nounshed, active, rarely ill, and 
malaria 1a _so,much prevalent He did not suffer in any 


ap rae 


a As 1 look back upon twenty-three years’ service, I 












By Lo rassey —Q,.— From your experience, can you say that the 
“gonsumers of vpium in moderation were many and the moderate eaters 
% A.—Moderate consumers form the vast t majority 
‘, By Mr. Wilson —-Q —In n Bengal, op oprum 18 a domestic remedy ; do 
people keep it m their houses ? 

A —I thnk they purchase 1t when they want it 


l Q—You are the medical adviser to an msnrance association, 
what is your opiion as to accepting the hves of opium-eaters 7 e 


A,—My experience in connection with the association 1s, that very 

acknowledge the opium habit, and I have no means of detecting 16 
eee 18 no evidence of it upon the physique One question 1s, Do you 
emoke ganja o1 opium ? and everybody says, ‘ No,” but, perhaps, one inp 
headred would acknowledge 1t The sub-agents would never brmg im 
case of a pronounced opium-sater, he would be stopped before he came 
to me. 

Q.—Practically, except for the question bemg in the proposai form, 
yon cannot recognise the effects in reference to msurance companies 


A —J don’t recognise 1t, because I don’t see 1t 
Q.—The pomt is, whether the company would equally accept a man 
for insurayce if he took opium 
: A—¥For my part, 1f I was told that a man was a moderate eater 
F 8 would feel'indlined to pass him No such case has really come before 
te. Tf a man $e0k four grains, I would not consider that to be much, 
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Q.—Speaking of your practice in Burdwan, did you give opium to 2 
people for fever ? 

‘A.—We don’t give opm for fever, unless msommia ocou: . 

Q —Dhad you recommend it to those under your chargs as a prophy- 
lactic ? 

A.—I never did so, but I know 1t was s greatly ¢ used as as a prophylacti 

Q —Yio people in Burdwan employ it t to cure lever? 

A.—They employ it asa prophylactic, 

By Mr Mowbray —Q —You agree with the last two witnesses, not 
only as to the effects of opium, but as to then mpracticability of hating 
the sale to what 1s a recognised medical purpose” 


A —I think 1t would be absolutely impogsjble, and it would give rise 
to smuggling and difficulties of all sorts 


Hee NORA CEE Na Nan eeincatinrrsinenstr Aare 
” " fividence of Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel dP 2 Mehenaal, 
Professor of Materia Medica in the Medical 6 
Hospital, Oaleutta. 
Q—By Sn W. Roberts —¥You have had opportumties of observmg 
opium consumption in India? 


A.—My opportunities have been practically confined to Calentta, 
where I have served durmg the whole time 


Q.—Has you experienee been confined to any class or grade in 
society? 

A —It has extended to all grades I have been connected with 
one of the largest Native hospitals here, and my practice, a= a consultant, 
has been one of the largest amongst Natives 

Q —Tell us how tar the habit in Calcutta prevails? 


A —I have never inquuied into the matter particularly, but I should 
say, roughly speaking, about one per cent of adults, not more than that, 
I mean there 1s not more than one person out of every h hundred who takes 
opinm, nich or poor ae ore 


Q —In the cases you have observed, when oprum was used habitually 
what was the result? 


A—Where it 1s used abrtually and where the use was moderate, 
it resulted in no harm, moral or physica 


- Q—Have you seen opm used im excess, what effect has exedss 
upon health? 


A.—I have seen it ysed in excess m a few cases, on] three.or af, . 
and in those cases it has been first used mn consequence pie 
where it has been so used at first’the habit has grown 


{ % ) 


Q—De you agree until large amounts have been taken generally 
with the conclusions arrived at by Doctors Harvey and Crombie ? 


A—VYqs, as far as opmmm-cating ws concerned; I have had no 
experience ofemeline. 


Q—By r Pease —lIn the paper you have put in, you advocate 
restrictions se the abuse of opium, have you any suggestions in 
regard to restricting the sale of opium? 


A—lI don’t know how it will be carned out, but I think it will be 
demrable. 


Q.—You say it 18 necessary to prevent the occurrence of suicide ? 


A—The number of cases of suicide hy opium is very great. The 
drug can be easily purchased There is some sort of restnetion on the 
sale of opm. I understand that a person could not buy more than a 
rupee’s worth of opium at a shop, but it 16 very easy for a person to go 
to half-e-dozen shops and purchase a rupee’s worth of opium at each 
shop. A rupee’s worth of opium would be about two hundred and 
fitz. two _hnndred “end. ‘fixty “grains” About e ight or ten grains 
of..gpmum | is” sufficr is _sufficient..to.kull a person A man who takes opm 
in moderation nm would require a larger dose to kill hmm than a man 
who did not take opm Last year I find that I had im my wards 

fifty-two « cases.of opium poisoning out of mmety-two 

the President here intimated that there was no use questionng the 
witness further upon this point, as the Government had agreed to present 
eertain statistics on the matter. 





Sad Superintendent of the Mayo Hospital 
Q.—By Sir Wilham Roberts Have you paid special attention to 
the opmum habit ’ 
A.—I have noticed people pretty catefully, im the North West 


Frovinens 3° admutted having taken.apmim, but I never noticed od any 
ill sfissten. ese were mice moderate consumers, 


Q.—Did you see many cages of di disease, where the dose was increased? 
A.—I think, as people get a hittle older, they take slightly increased 
doses, but they don’t increase it to a very large extent It ws quite aa 


€ on to see a men taking S. 
.—~Have you seen any injurious effects followmng in gxcess.of the 


Sita t 
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*" A.-I haze never seen. sny.caans of decided cxcansen 

Q.—Do you agree in the conclusions arrived at by Doctors Harvey 
and McConnell ? a 

A.—I agree with thar evidence in their entirety, thdugh I don’t 
know much about smukmg Dr. Ciombie brought fo the common 
opmion amongst people, that the Oprum Commission has to do with dis- 
tillenes m Europe Within the last three days, in five different places, 
1 have heard it said that the xhole, question has been brought, up to 


more ts 1 to this country ‘Thave tried my best to deny it 
absolu , but there is “that opinion, and I have no doubt that that 
opinion will increase. . 


By Mr Wilson Q—TI think you are the author of a book on 
malaria ? 

A—Yes 

Q—I have a copy of that before me published in 1880 Do you 
adhere to the views therein expressed 01 have you modified them materi- 
ally since you wrote that book? . 


A —I have to some extent modified them I have had 18 years’ 
more experience 


Q —You say in the second.chapter —‘ The opium-eater enjoys con- 
siderable mmunity fiom malarial affections, im the early stage The first 
few years of indulgence in the” habit, before organic mond changes are 
set up to the general shattering of constitution results, which premature- 
ly break down the consumer of opium to render him an easy prey to dis- 
eases of every kind.” And futher on there 1s something of the same kind 
as to the opimon of other surgeons, which would look as if you thought 
that it did some good at the beginning, but ultimately destroyed the 
man ? e 

A —The mischievous effects of 1t are confined to the opium sot, the 

ard, the excessive habitual user ra canes sa ae 

6 —You refer to the ‘“opium-cater” which would hardly convey the 
impression of an opium sot ” 

A.—It 1s to be taken with that meaning, as you will see if you look | 
at the context I desire it to be so taken . 

Q.—Farther on you say—“ The prevalence of this habit is the curse 
of our jail populations in Lower Assam. No work can be got out of the 
long-confirmed opinm-eater” That does not seem to convey to an ord- | 
Dary lay reader the idea that you speak of an vpium sot? 


f' #4 ) 

A.—It ws the opiam sot that Iam speaking of, as will be seen 
from the context in the next few pages. 

‘  Q.—Further on you say—“The observations of several surgeons, of 
extensive ence m opium-eating regions, confirms the popular belief 
that the opt in the early stages of the habit, while as yet not con- 
statationally broken by its long continuances does a 8 matter of fact, 
enyoy considerable immunity from Jnalanial affections” think yo you will 

at the term “long contin uance” 18 hardly the same as excessive 
use? 

A.—It means excessive and long continued us¢ 

Q—You quote apparently with approval to Dr Garrod “in his 
* Materia Medica” that ‘there are other remedies which possess greater 
anti-periodic powers without the narcotic properties” You agree with 
that probably ? 

A —Yes 

Zividence Of Gurgeom-~Zleutenant-Cclonel J Purvis 

Exammed by Sr W Roberts —Q —You lave had considerable 
opportunities of observing the effects of the opium habit? 

A —I have, durmg my service and practice of twenty-eight years m 
different parts of India I wasa short time m the N-W P, three 
years in Assam, and the 1est of my service has been m Bengal 

Q —Do you consider the moderate use to have any ill effects upon 
health Do people in malanal.sustrets look.upon 1 93.at.a prophylactic? 

A —That 1s my opinion, from the experience I have had of malana 

i A great many of the people take opium to reheve themselves of fever and 
j complications connected with malana 

‘  Q—What was your experience m Assam ” 

A —Whgndwas there first 1 yras.atumslicod aganstidhe use.of 
opium, and | thought the cases ‘admitte1 into hospital were from oprum, 

m_more experience I leant that the people.rcally.toak 1 to..fras. 
fhamagelves from malasas to prolong ther lives and to reheve their suffering 

Q.—You have not seen any really bad effects of 1t upon health ? 

A.—TI have not seen a case in which death was due to opitm _ ex except 

sae Gisease The” moderate use eficial 


» 


therwise, and if they were deterred from opium they would take to drink 
or ganja to a greater extent than at present. 
Q -+Have you any other particulars to give ” 
A.—The great difficulty 1s to find out the signs of the opium habit. 
i A great nuntber of respectable inhabitants among the middle classes of 
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natives take it to a considerable extent and yet camry on their duties. 
Only a few fee diegh re a native pene, who said most of his 
or Less tet ther hed hes dixon. fait hx 

ray they. Benet 


, : oir ork, Oa before. I 
was 3 surpnsed to find that all my best servants were opium Eater, where I 


had never suspected it. In regard to opium being a very common form of 
suicide, I quite agree with Dr Harvey. No doubt in “aifferent parts of 
India there are different methods The other day I asked a native 
gentleman his opinion whether the prohibition of opm would prevent 
suicide. He said the clothing would also have to be put down because 
there were more suicides from the ropes into which the cloth could be 
twisted Out of 385 cases sent in by the police this year, thére were 
from drowning , gix from opium, and tyenty. from hanging. 

stop the growth and sale of opium would be almost impossible, cance 
would go on 

Zividence of Surgeon Tientenant-Colonel 

Examined by Sr W Roberts —Q —You have had opportunities of 
studying the effects of opium ? 

A—Considerable I have been seven years in Lower Assam, since 
then m Lower Bengal, in the twenty-four Purgunnahs, Hughh, Rajshaye, 
Nuddea and Patna. 

Q—lIn your note you say that five per cent of the the people are proba- 
bly opium eaters ? 

A.—That apples to the province of Bengal 
. —As the total of the population or adult males ? 
— Adult, males 

ns you observed any racial difference in the susceptibility to 
opium of the different races ? 

A.—No, I cannot say I havg 

Q —What 1s your experience of its effects on the mass of the people? 

A —I don’t think the habit 1s confined to any special social status. 

Q.—What are the effects upon the health of the consumer ? 


A.—I think that yw the malanal distnets its eff its effects | are dec ecidedly 
beneficial, and lead to activa habits, 


On ~—You don’t know-of any disease produced by opium? 
A —No, I donot think that any susceptibility to disease 1s produced 
by the habitual and moderate use of optam. 


Q—Do the experiences of Drs Harvey and Crombie comeide with 
your own ? 
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A—VYes, practically, 

Q.—Have you anything to add ? 

A,—lI should ke to confirm what others have said, about the opumon 
fs 1s extending of the connexion with the opium agitation with the 

distilleries at hoine. ‘ 
ividence of Surgeon-Major B. Cobb. 
By Sir W. Roberts. —Q —Jlow long have you been im the service ? 
A.—Sevayteen years, and the greater part of that ime as Civil 
Surgeon in Lower and Eastern Bengal T have been in charge of many 
10 , and of the Central and District Jals, and am at present m 
, charge of the Dacca Lnnatdaylum and the Mitford Hogpital at Dacca 
{ have practice among the Europeans and Natives there where I am Civil 
Surgeon. 
! Q —How fai does the opium habit extend ’ 

A.—I estimate 3 a B.per cent of the Hindus.at Dacca as addicted to 
the habit out of the whole population It 1s very common The Ma- 
” ho: s of the country take it to agreate: extent thon the Hindus 
Trin by rich and a Fen as 
i Q.—Is there any stigma attagbed to the habit ? 

A —Not to the moderate use , only to opium smoking 

Q.—It 13 not fashionable? a 

A.—The poorer classes may smoke it to some large extent 

Q.—Smoking in an ordinary pipe? 

A —There 1s so hittle gomg on that one does not come across it 

Q—You have heard the evideuce already given , what is your opmion 

upon it; 1s the halt annocuoys 7 

A.—I believe the moderate use of opram to be quite mnocugys ? 

Q.—In you district does 1¢ do good $n the whole or harm? 

A.—Lbukauna large number of cases xt 1s essentua 

Q.—You think the people’s health would suffer without it? 

A.—Jt wool detenorate if they did not getat 


Q.—What are the ill effects if taken m excess ? 


A.—I have never been able to distinguish Srom, theallwaSeotaaf 
gho_special disease for w op: Men admutted to jail 


who are excessive eaters beg for opium, but I have always found these 
Were suffering from some other chronic disease. 


ie Q —Have they ever beep an hospital fromthe gilect» of gpium eat- 


4 
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A .—Never, I have never had application made for treatment for the 
habit In nearly all cases the supply of opium to eaters of it 1s cut 
off when they are admitted to jail There are a fow cases in which I 
consider 1t wise to continue the habit, at any rate fef’a time , In the 

_ of g moderate eater T stop tat once, The common prea 18 to stop it 
at once. 

Q —One of the witnesses said that the work done ale, by opum- 
eaters would be apt to fall sh short if the opium was withheld id 


A—I have not suolaoed 1 that except in livearcta race cases. 1 think 
stress has not been laid upon the tact that ygo_,abederate doseseRie 
dietgtuc Poor Natives are largely in the habit of eating nce in Eastern 
Bengal, and as & man adyances in age digestion fails to.somecxtent, and 
the food 1s hurried throngh..the. "Opium ~ prevents this, and 1s 
largely used among the poor 

Q.—Have you noticed constipation 1p opium-eaters ? 

A—Notin moderate user. In advanced life 1t helps them to 
digest their food I do not think any restrictions shouldbe placed upon it 
guthe contrary 1 think it should Be gol. ef more readily. I know very 
httle about opium smoking 

Hvidence of Surgeon Oaptain J.E.T. Walsh. 


Rena OORT 

Examined by Sir‘W Roberts —Q.—Your experience has been con- 
fined to the L&wer Provinces? 

A —Almost entirely, as Civil Surgeon of Pur: and Health Officer 
and I am Medical Officer of the Presidency Jail here, and in charge of the 
Jalat Pur That is where my experience has been, apart from regument- 
al use and use amongst transport coolies 

Q.—Your experience 1s that opium 1s largely consumed ? 


A —I believe the consumptiop to be very considerable I have seen 


1n Puri several lacs, of people, during the pilgrim season going to the. 
a les there, and assangt fuem-optann ie FO ABE Thay SiS OSH an, 
the itants of Orissa, and others 


Q.—Have you seen any ill effects ? 
A.— From the moderate use I have not seen any. 

Q.—What have you observed in tégard Togard t to excess in its use} 
A.—It has been stated to me that certam persons in jail were in- 


Yeterate eaters , but I am utterly ynable to say fromthe. dl neem 
Se suffering from the effects of opium rather thap 
24TMVS YOu ever made a post mortem of an excess! ve opinth orm 


l 








( 

A—I ee several of thas who were said to have been opin 
ones: ere isa.great difference betmeen_opram spshalaalch. Opin 
dogs mot cay BY pp..Of One sin pyae-ath She There 1s 
® coat amount of Couerting of the vessels of the brain, but that 18 from 
poisonons doses, and that was only a temporary, not a permanent, lesion 
The use began partly from the tradition that 1t was useful in disease, 
and partly from’ the social habits of the people, who taking opium find 
soothing effects from 1t and come to nse it, such as wine does among other 
people In India the sti standard of health was always low, and it wag 
used, eeaay aie asa boon in disease In diabetes it was used 

Q.—Have you no {cad opium given to intants? 

A.—Upon that point T can only refer to the general opimion as to 
the general custom, 1 have no mstances to bring forward It 18 gener- 
ally stated that it 1s a common practice for mothers , and I agree with Dr 

_ Crombie that the practice extends to Europeans, objectionable as it 1s 
| Certainly J think large doses would be myunous to European childien 

Q.—Have you had much experience of the effects of the malarial, 
diseases? 

A.—In Onissa, yes There is @ lérge native hospital at Pun and 
smaller dispensaries throughout the district Enlarged spleen 1s common 
I have not seen wfants, byt I have seen young childien with these enlarged 
spleens. : ‘ 

Q.--Do you agree with the evidence given by Drs Harvey and 
Crombie ? 

A.—Generally I do. If If you, on ut off the supply you will do more 


harm than good, I have one or two more “points to urge I agree 
entirely wi 1, Crombie as to the ptoper use of opium A. native 
iet_i » and tglang. oR prevents, the. sulenng 

hoa. Another pomtis this, Every “Civil” Surgeon has sent 


to ham by the Magistrate, oprum which has been certifiiated Its not 
easy to say whether it 19 fit for human consumption or not Itis gene. 


fe adulterated with sugar or hme Ig js posfactly easy to, qhtain aun Opium 


attempt to provent smuggling would be. mexe.maste of time. 
ay r~ Wilson —You ron consider, Qmaas. malangua 9 
A.— Yes, in parts , but parts. are 2 extremely healthy 





Q.--Do yon agree with the opumon that where 1 v r 
opium en, 
A— to bear up; one must admit that 1t would be far 


better if they would buy more iood and Jess oprum, but we know what 






Q—Y to Puri? 

A.—Yes, one of the most sacred cities in India, contaming certainly 
the largest temple, that of Juggernath e 

Q —Is it healthy ? 

A.—tTh is particularly yphealthy It is kept away from 
the sea-breeze by hgh sandbanks, and on the other part there 1s @ large 
swamp. The people are not very pogs, especially in Purr The pilgrims 
are very poor —— cena 
soggy eo temerete funtion < 

Surg.-Lt.-Col. Crombie, M.D., made the following supplementary 
atatement :— 

[ wish to expla what 1 meant when I alluded to the stopping 
of the manufacture of chandu and madak I was asked if I would advocate 
the stoppmg of the manufacture of madak and chandu I wish to say 
I am not here to advocate any policy I merely express an opmion as to 
th ar eleteno sf in ways of When 
I expressed an opmuon as to the closing of those places of manufacture, 
1t had reference to the one thmg which 1s constantly in my mind, that 18, 
that the subject of opium 1s inextpicably Fee Pacelli alenel, 
Tf..you can close a number of chandu shops wit out Increaging. the con- 
‘Sumpfioir of alcohol, Teta Toso "but if there 1s a, doubt.tbhatthey 
would take to alcohol instead of opium, 1 would Say. Ieaxe, them alone, 

Mr Alexander made the tollowing statement —-I observe, from 
the evidence given this mornmg by Dr Harvey, that, in my cross- 
examination, I tailed to note at important distinction between the 
suggestions put to me by Sir James Lyall and those put forward by 


our Society in paragraph nme of its general memorial to Lord Kimberley 
and thus appeared to accept Sir James Lyall’s view as to our proposals 


We jetennetes-uree thal opium suauld be. sold-only.on mediesl cert fote 
which would be gomg much beyond the law at present, Jn. farce..1y the 
Unied Kingdom. Our proposal is that the sale of the drug should in 
Indus, as in England, be entrusted to responsible and gees persons, 
with the additional provision that these persons” should have no interest 
in of the drug Ue Sg ee 
nner 
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Dr. Kallas Ohunder Bose’s Hvidence. 
By Su Wilham Roberts —Q —Will you please state what your 
position 15.” 
A —I am an ndependent practitione: im Calcutta, engaged m pri- 
vate practice, and President of the Calcutta Medical Society * 


Q—What opportunities have you had of studying the effects of 
taking opium 

A—I have heen practising for upwards of eighteen years in 
Caleutta, mostly among the people of Rajputana, the North-West Pro- 
vinces, the Central Provinces, and Madias I also have had opportuni- 
ties of watching the effects of oprum-smokmg on the Chinese stopping in 
Calcutta These men aic more or less addicted to the use of opium. 

Q —How far has your experience led you to consider that the opium 
habit prevails among your countrymen here ? 

A —Among the permanent residents of Calcutta only, about ten per 
cent have acquired the opm habit, among those who come from other 
portions of the country nearly twenty per cent use opimm in some shape 
or other 

Q—At what period of hfe 14 the habit generally acquired? 

A —It 1s commenced after a defimite period of adult life, probably 
after the age of tlurty-five or thirty-six years, but this 15 not the rule 
with the people of Rayputana, who commence it at a comparatively earlier 
period of life , opium pilules are put into the mouths of new born babes 
in the lying-in room. 

Q —What 1s the result of your experience, which 1s considerable, as 
to the effect of taking opium on the health and physical condition of the 
people? 

A —It does not exert any deleterious effect on the health of , mode- 
yate consumers, on the contrary, 1t promotes health and tends to preserve 
them from the myurious effects of malana 

Q—What would you call the moderate use of opium ! 

A.—I should say from two to ten grams a day 

Q—lIs there any tendency to increase the dose ? 
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A.—Not in the least; only in exceptional cases 

Q.——Have you noticed any demorahsing effect of opium in malanel 
countries 7. 

A —Tht people who take it manifest no symptoms of demoralisation, 
on the contraty, they are harmless people 

Q —What 1s your opmon of its effect’ 

A.—It does not deteriorate the mtellect, but rather acts as a stamu- 
lent to the bran The Marwarees, who are noted optunr eaters, are 
the most intelhgent class of merchants in India 

Q.—Am I to take it that you are speaking from intimate personal 


knowledge ? 

A.—Yes I am 

Q —An amount of mtimate personal knowledge scarcely to be seen 
among European physicians ” 

A —Exactly so 

Q —No doubt you have seen cases ot the excessive use of opium? 

A —I have seen cases of the excessive use of opium, but according 
to rhy estimation of excess, not according to theirs He was a religious 
mendicant, and took about eleven or twelve tolas of crude opm, and 
yet he was a perfect model of health and vigour, he could walk for mules 
together without fatigue 

Q —This is an instance of a high degree of tolerance Have you seen 
any imjurious effects from the opium habit? 

A —J have not yet been able to trace any deleterious effect. espe- 
cially among Mahommedans and Hindoos 

Q—Do you consider that there is a Ingher degree of toleiance 
ainong the Marwarees, than among otke: Hindoos? 

A —I don’t think so 

Q —What 1s your opinion as to the effect of opium asa popular 
remédy m malarial districts ? 

A —It is a powerful antidote against malarious fever, as I can say 
from experience During the autumn, every year, people come to 
Caleutés from the Terai of the Darjilng hills with malerious fever and 
enlarged agleen, and 1t 18 because they do not take the advice of opium- 
eaters thet they contract the disease The opium-eaters in that place are 
an undoubtedly healthy people. 

Q,— What 1s your mpression of the way in whicl the opm habit 
is generally begun : what indnces the people to take it? 
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A.—IJt is said that it 1s almost entirely taken as a remedy for suffer- 
ing, or pain, but I don't believe 1+ It 1s the fashion, and is taken as a 
luxury, just as tebacco smoking. 

Q —But there 1s an additional inducement im the case of opium, be- 
cause it 18 an anodyme and an aphrodisiac, which tobacco is not? 

A —I should say its stimulant effect 1s the reason why the habit 13 
acquired 

Q—In a habitual opium-eater its effect as an anodyne does not 
appear? 

A —Its hypnotic effect has been noticed m many casey; a mau 
might possess his faculties in first-rate order, but still there 1s a tendency 
towards sleep in some casey, especially in elderly people 

Q—Do you regard that as unfavourable? 

A—No, it does not mjure his health, he 1s capable of bemg 
aroused at any moment : 

Q —What 18 your opmuun with regard to the smokmg of prepara- 
tions of opium? : 

A —There are two methods of smoking vpium, ones cajled madak, 
the other chundu Madak 13 generally taken by the lower classes of 
Hindus end Mahommedans, while .chundu 15 smoked by the compara- 
tively ligher classes of men Only a noumnal percentage of the perma- 
nent residents of Ualeutta smoke chundu Among the people of Bengal 
oplum-smoking has a tendency to detenorate health to a certam extent, 
but it 18 confined to the lower classes who are not blessed with a conve- 
uient share of prosperity, they have only one scanty meal aday, they 
neglect their food, and thatis the only reason why thew decay 1s so 
marked The Chinese, who commence smoking earher, do not suffer from 
any such premature decay ‘ 

Q —Reverting for a moment to opium-eating, have you observed 
whether the habitual opium-eater, when he breaks down and suffers in 
health does so on account of poverty, or trom the effects of opium? 

A—No, I have not * 

Q—Have you any further observations to make with regaid to 
the effect of opum on the health and the mental and moral chatacfer ? 

A.—Opium-eaters are generally healthy people, even when they 
take opium in large quantities, they are still a peaceful class of citizens, 
It 1s in no way destructive to its consumers, and they are perfectly harm- 
less to their friends, They are in no way prone to crmunal offences ; 
a8 8 Tule, they are a peaceful class. a 
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Q-~In your opinion, as a citizen, will you tell us whether you think 
the people of this country will view prohibitive measures with regard 
to thé growth of opium with satisfaction, or with disapproval ? 

A.--They would regard xt with dissatisfaction The poppy 1s taken 
by some classes of people as a vegetable, and they prepare curnes and 
chutnies out 6f poppy capsules. The Marwarees grow the poppy plant 
ag en article of food, and 1 have even seen people in Calcutta take 
curries of poppy capsules, and cultivate it for the purpose In Behar 
the poppy 1s generally used by the people of the lower classses as @ con- 
diment. It is extensively grown in every part of the country, and you 
might even:see a few plants im Calcutta gardens where it 18 grown for 
ite beantiful flowers 

Q —Have you anything further to say ” 

A.—Only one or two things regardmg prohibitory measure: 1 
don’t think they are at all needed, and if they are adopted, 11 will simply 
be encouraging smuggling and the surreptitious cultivation of the poppy 
I know that, notmthstanding, the strictness of the law and the vigilance 
of the excise department, smuggling 13 of daily occurrence I have seen 
the people of Burra Bazar get their daily supply from their own native 

? places, so that I do not think any prohibitive measures would be effective 
They are besides, not needed T have known one ani-a-half maunds of 
‘ opium to be consumed im celebrating the funeral ceremonies of a moderately 
rich man = The nse of opium is not restricted to men only, it 13 also 
given to domestic animal-—camels and horses, for mstance The Kutch 
people use it largely in their stables , they give 1t to ther horses to 
mako them strong 1 have been told this hy a trader from Kutch, and 
T have also seen st stated m books 
Q—We have heard somethimg of oprum bemg used as an aphro- 
disiac 7 c 

A.—I don’t beheve it 18 an aphrodisiac here, neither do the 
Marwarees take it for the purpove, as far as my caperence goes 

By Lord Brassey —Q —Cun you tell us whether the great bulk of 
the people of tins country ‘re able to obtain the advantage of medial re- 
lief in siekness” 

,  A.v#Y¥es, I thmk so; but I don’t quite understand the pomt 
ane By Mr. Wilson.—Q—Does the greater part of your evidence relate 
to eating, drinking, or smoking ? 
. A.—Some prefer to take it in the form of crude opram; others 
{wake extract#, mixing it with saffron, musk, or other ingredients, and 
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make it into pills; others take it in the form of a pure decoction, I 
have seen Marwarecs take capsules, soak them 2n hot water, and_ drink 
the infusion ' 

Q—What I wish to know is whether the news which yon have 
given iefer to oprum-eating and drinking or to smoking a 

A —They refer to the eating and drinking of opium. 

“Q—You say m your printed statement that the consumption of 
opmum 1s daily creasing Do you regard that with satisfaction ? 

iA —Yes, because I know that opium acts a» an antidote. to many 
diseases , it also acts as a stimulant, and wards off the depressing effect 
of the Indian climate, especially im all parts of Bengal, where people are 
subject to malarious fever, rheumatism, and diarrhoea 

Q—Wonuld you like to see the preseut copsumption doubled ? 

A—I would not lke to go so far, but I would allow it to persons 
who are accustomed to its use, and I think it could be advantageously 
used in jutls by giving 1t to prisoners who took it before, incarceration 
because it would enable them to work better 

Q—You also say in your statement that the abuse of oprum 1s not 
tn the least deleterious to 1t3 consumers ? 

A —Yes, I mean those avho take more than twenty grains a day. 
I knew people who take one tula a day, that 1s more than 200 grains, 
and they are still healthy and qmte pea eful 

Q —And when you were speaking of opm smoking, you say it 
does not shorten Ine ? 


aA —TIns much I ean «ay, that the Marwarees who are habitual 
opium caters, live longer than Bengal gentlemen of Calcutta or 
Bengal 

Q—Do you recommend alcdhol tor dietetic purposes 7 

A—Certauly not It 15 decidedly more mjurious than opium. 
I have a special argument agaist the ure of alcohol in this country 
~~ Q—My question was, do you recommend alcohol in the shape of 
we and spirits for daily use’ 

A —I do not, 

Q —You have Europeans among your patients ? 


A—Hurasans, but no Europeans I don’t recommend sieohol 
unleas I find 1t necessary for some special disease, such as for neuralgis, 
or something hike it, to give rebef from pain aud suffering, not otherwise, 
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w~As far as you know, the universal conviction of educated 

medieal, men is that for Enropeans opium 1s not desirable for dietetic 
purpodes ? . 

A.-~When teken for dietetic purposes, 1t exercises no deletenous 
effect on the hedlth of people, so far I am prepared to say. 

Q.—My question was, whether European medical men do recom- 
mend opium for daily dietetic use to their European patients ? 

A —They would not, unless 1t was required, otherwise, why should 
they recommend st’ If a European patient were to consult me about hving 
ia a marshy place, I would recommend him to take small doses of oprum 


Q.—Would you consider that a medical men who did recommend 
the dietetic use of opium was doing a very safe thing with his patient ? 
{ A.—It depends upon the nature of the disease, and the discretion of 
\ the medical man If he thought 1t was undemably necessary for the health 
"and well-being of lus patient, he would be perfe tly justified mn domg 
‘go, A medical man ought to prefer opium to wine or alcohol as a 
, dietetic. 
Q.—Have you ever known @ medical man recommend opiun ? 
A.—No. 
Q —You regard it as a stimulant’ 
A— Yes, to a certain extent, uot always 
Q —In that sense you would compare it favourably with alcohol ? 
A—As regards a stimulant we can compare it with alcohol, but 
with regard to the physiological effects, alcohol exercises a dangerous effect 
gn the health of people who drink it. The intoxiation of alcohol 1s pro- 
Yonged, while that of opium 1s transitory. 
Q.-——-Have you seen a great deal of the effects of nalaria, do you pre- 
#quibe opyum by iteelf as an antidote ? 
Be A.—No , narcotine and nitrate of potash are our best remedies 
Q,-—Have you ever prescribed opium alone ’ 
A.w-I have prescribed narcotine , not crude opium 


And when s putient 18 accustomed to take opmm regularly you 
we to prescribe opium in very much larger doses to have the 


effect ? 
& —Not sé all, opium us intended to check pan. When a man 
stomed to epium has diarrhes I would presenbe other 
aud excep$ opruam = would not increase the dose of opium. 
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Q.—Metical men use the word “tolerance.” Where a pstient,is ' 
scoustomed to the use of opium, would it not require a layger dose to ' 
produce the same effect ? 

A.— Yes 7 

Q Therefore the more they take 1t, the larger the,doses ? 

A.—It depends upon the discretion of the medical man 

Q—If you were in a malarial district where the people do not use 
opiom, would you recommend the use of opium ? 

A —Yes, I would at once advise the people generally to take opium. 

Q—You told us that people generally begin the habit after the age 
of thirty-five ’ 

A.— Yes { 

Q.—Are people of that age more hable to malana ? 

A—No. malana respects no age, 1t attacks the young as well as 
the old. 

Q—If they take it as asrotection agamst malana, why don’t they. 
begin earher ? 

A —lIn the malarious districts 1f they would commence the habit at a 
comparatively early age 1t would answer the same purpose 

Q—If it is usually taken in old age, would you not expect that 
those more able to malaiia would be the greatest consuters ? 

A —Not necessarily , 1t depends on the province of India If they 
knew that it always succeeded in checking malanal fever they would do it 

Q —I was not speaking of individuals, but taking the people of the 
districts where there 15 more malana, there is most opmm-eating ? 

A —I have no experience of malarial districts I have never been 
vut of Calcutta except once, but people have come from malanal districts, 
and I have treated them 

Q—Yon are President of the Calcutta Medical Society ; how mauy 
members are there in that Society ? 

A.—It has two hundred members 

Q.-—Do you know the total number of practationers according to the * 
European system in Calcutta ? 

A.—About three hundred 

Q.—So that you have mm your society the bulk of the medical practi- 
tioners ? 

A.— Yes 
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Q.-rYou eve handed in to the Commission a supplement to the 
Indian Medical Gasette for July, 1892 ; you were present at the meeting 
when Dr. Crombie read a paper and a discussion eusned Does what 18 
stated in the*report correctly represent what you sail on that occasion 7 

A—Yes | 

Q.—You spoke of the deleterious effects of opm I have not 
gathered from your evidence that you thought there were any deleterious 
effects ? 

A.—There are no deleterious effects so tar as I can see from personal 
observation of those who take opin habitually 1 was before under the 
impression that opium smoking was injurious, but T have given up that 
opinion, and I find that opium-smokers are generally an emaciated 
class of people, and that they belong to a lower class of men, poor and 
indigent who scarcely pet two meals aday When they get accustomed 
to the use of smoking they employ their time m preparmg the madak or 
chundu which they smoke 

Q—You used the expression that opiam smokets suffered more than 
opium-eaters Do you say now that thew suffermgs are not due to smok- 
‘ing but to ther general poverty ? 

A —Yea, because the Chinese who smoke eighteen hours out ot the 
twenty-four are not so weak and emaciited as the people of Lower Bengal 

Q—You practically withdraw now what you said of opium-smokers 

‘on that occasion, “His complexion and lps become daik, hus limbs wasted, 
this face becomes pinched, his abdomen protrudes, and huis voice becomes 
; ? ” 

A.—Not at all I have explained that that huarseness 15 induced by 
wonstant smoking, just as the voice of a cigaictte smoker becomes hoarse 
by constant smoking ‘ 

Q.—I don’t understand whether you are of opmon that smoking 
does harm ? 

A.—No , 1 emphatically say it does not 

Q.—You refer to the «hundu-smokers . have you been m China? 
 Av-No; I speak of the Chinese who have come here for purposes 
of trade.* They bring precious stones for sale, and stop in the Colootolla 
aection of the town 

@)--Farther on you said that the hypnotic effect 1s produced 
wore or less ia all persons who take opium in whatever form they take 
36, 1s that true? 

A.—Yes. | 


‘ 
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Q.—You referred on that occasion to the question of 
morphis, and gave examples. Did you quote that with any degree of 


approval ? 
A.—No. : 
Q—You give mstances of people who take a large ‘quantity daily. 
Do you approve of that ? 
A —I condemn the habit. 


By Mr. Mowbray —Q—You said you think the consumption of 
opium 1s increasing Is 1 increasing among the people over thirty-five 
years of age, or 1s there a tendency for a larger number of people to take 
it at an early age? 

A—My reason 1s easily explained, namely, that diabetes has n- 
creased to a great extent, and that oprum is more used as a preventive, 
the number of opium takers 1s daily increasing, at least mm this portion of 
the country 

Q—And so far as I understand you, it 1s mecreasmg for medical 
purposes ? ° 

A—Yes 

By Mr Haridas Veharidas—Q—Yon say the people of Kuigh 
generally given their horses opium to make them strong Who are those 
people ? 

A—They are people who come from the province of Kutch, near 
Kathiawar, mm Sindh ; they are called Chulzay 

Q—In speaking of the opium habit increasing, do you mean that 
its use 18 increasing as a stimulant, or as a protective agamst malana ? 

A —As a stimulant, and that 1s the reason why people take to it at 
an advanced period of life 

Q—Do you admit that madd@k can be smoked to excess ? 

A.—TI have not observed 1t to be smoked im excess, 

By Mr. Wilson—Q—How many medical papers are there in 
Calcutta ? 

A—Two, the Indian Medscal Gazette, and another very recently 
started called the Medtcal Record 

Q —Are there any others in other parts of India? 

A —Yes, in Bombay and Madras , there 1s one paper in each’ 


Q—Did both those papers discuss the opium question ? 
A —I don’t know 
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Q-—Can you refer us to any Indian text-book used in medical 
schools in which your views on opium are stated authoritatively ? 
A.—No ; because most of the text-books are written by men who 
eve lived ‘1p Europe, and they have no personal knowledge of the opram 
habit in India They wrote thar books from the physiological effects 
they observed amongst their own people, and I am sorry to say that my 
views are not shared by medical authorities i Europe But I know 
“instances here of medical men who do not condemn the habit of taking 
opium so largely . 
Q.—Is not Chevers’ Medical Jurtsprudence an Indian book ? 
A.—Partly Indian 
Q.—Does that support your views ? 
A—No. 
Hvidence of Dr Joggo Bunde Bose. 
By Sr Wilham Roberts —Q—-You are an independent medical 
practitioner ? 
A.—Yes , I was in the Government service for nearly twenty-five 
years. 
Q—What opportunities have you had of studying the effect of the 
opium habit ? 


A—I was a teacher of the Campbell Medical School, and had 
charge of the second physician’s ward, and then I had ample opportunities 
of observing the effect of chundu smoking My native place 1s a malanal 
district, and I go there almost every year, and there I have ample oppor- 
tunities observing the effect of opium on malaria, and my pretty large 
ptactice in Calcutta gave me ample opportunities 

Q--What have been the convictions which have grown in your 
mind with regard to the opium habit ’ 

A.—It 1s generally first taken by advice or from necessity, or when 
they hear that it had a good effect on a certain disease, but otherwise 
I don't think the people of Bengal generally take oprum 

= Q-—-In the case of those who use opium habitually what doses do 
‘they take? 

An~Giqnerally opium eaters take from two to six grams; that is , 
the general dose among Hindus Mahommedans take it in a little larger 
dose, and the Marwaris, Rajputs and Sikhs in even larger doses; they 
go up to twenty grains 


« 
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Q.—Has it any effect on the general health, as ‘regards people who 
use opram moderately ’ : 

A.—I think it keeps their health in a very good condition, 

Q.—Is there a tgndency to increase the dose? ‘ 

A —Those who commence 1t under medical advice, afd those who 
suffer from pais and aches, such as the effects of rheumatism, are obliged 
to increase the dose, and they do increase 1t gradually, 

Q.—When opium 1s taken in too large quantities 1t does affect the 
health, I presume ? 

A.—Some opium-eaters take as much as two bhurtes, about five 
drachms or 860 grains 

Q —Do opium-eaters live as long as other people? 


A —There is an mmpression m our country from time mmemonal 
that opium conduces to longevity and the promotion of health. 

Q —Have you come to any conclusion as to whether 1t 1s a protec- 
tive in any way from the effects of malaria? 

A.—Yes, I consider it a sovereign remedy for malarial fever, rheu- 
matism, ssthma, &c, and that 13 the reason why people take 1t 16 algo 
retards the progress of consumption 

Q —Your experience 1s that habitual users of oprum are not morally 
deteriorated ? 

A —Not in the least On the contrary, it sharpens the intellect 
and fortifies the mind Opium-eaters are great reasoners, but drunkards 
are not, the judgment and reasonmg power are in no way affected even by 
opium taken in large doses 

Q —Have you seen the effect ef op1um-cating on the poor? 

A—I have In the malanal districts from which I come many poor 
people take small doses to keep off the effects of malana 

Q—Have you seen any facts indicating that the opium habit leads 
to any form of crme? 

A.—No; oprum-eaters are never crmmals in the way drunkards 
generally are Drunkards are murderers and don’t care for the hves of 
ther wives and children The most opium-eaters will do will be to harm 
themeelves, but a dranken man 1s a great nuisance to his own people and 
to society in general 

Q.—What do you say shout the proportions of adults who eat opium 
in yeur country ? 
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A.~I think it is about one or two per cent. of the edult males; 
'emales never take oprum. In the towns the percentage may be higher ; 
jut among Hindus and Mshommedans 1t cannot he more than four or 
five.per cent. m this town 

Q —Have you any suggestion to make why thesd take to oprum, and 
why the others don’t 7 

A.—I think they take it because they are hard pressed by disease and 
are advised to take it Then others take opium after the age of thirty- 
five or forty because there 1s an impression that after that age uf you take 
moderate doses of opium it will conduce to the preservation of health and 
comfort, and therefore wealthy people generally take it at that age 

Q.—Do you think that 1f measures were carried out for the prohibi- 
tion of the sale of the opium your countrymen would be willing ? 

A.—They will to a man oppose it and will not bear any prohibitive 
measure It 1s a perfectly mnocent drug 

Q —You say it 18 necessary to restrict the sale of opium to large 
towns so as to put a check on its use fof the purpose of suicide? 

A —Yes 

Q —Opium 1s a favounte means of suicide? 


* A—Not necessarily Another favounte means 1s hangmg, and 
another drowning , also poisoning by arsenic 

By Lord Brassey —Q —I)o you find it difficult to give a general 
opmmion as to the effects of taking oprum Is 3 or 18 1t not the case that 
the effectg of the opm habit whether taken in sohd or a liqud form 
depends upon the quantity taken ? 

A —Yes, it depends entirely on the quantity, but when taken as an 
infusion in cold water the effect 1s not so bad as when it 13 taken m the 
form of smoking chundu or gool: or marak 

Q.—Am I to understand that a large quantity of oprum whether 
taken in a sold or hqmd form does undoubtedly do harm. In more 
moderate doses you don’t believe it has evil effects ” 

A.—When taken m moderate doses I have not discerned any evil 


By Mr Pease—Q—You say that opium smokmg always does 
2 


' A,-selfes, T have seen 1t n the Chinese , but leaving that race out of 
consideration, when the habit of op1um smoking 1s taken to by Hindus or 
Mahommedans it generally does harm . among them it does have bad and 
serious effects. 
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Q.—Have you met with any instances where opiom eating has 
done harm ? 

A.—Speaking comparatively, even when opium is eaten 1n excess 
it does not do so much harm as optum smoking : 

Q.—You say that an opium eater does do harm to himself ? 

A-—-The most he might do would be to take a large quantity and 
thus injure his own life, but he will not harm other people 

Q—Is it your opimion that it would be better to abstain from 
taking opium except for medical purposes ? 

A—No, I would allow the people to mke it of their, own arcord 
ag it promotes their health I would certamly advise that 

Q —Have you seen many instances of excessive opium eating ? 

A.—Yes, I have seen some instances 

By Mr Wilson.—Q—Were you able to hear the evidence of Dr, 
Kailas Chunder Bose Do you agree with all he said, or do you wish 
to express your dissent from any portion of Ins evidence ? 

A —With regard to the eating of opium capsules, I have no expen- 
ence Poppy seeds are taken in the form of a condiment, but not opium 
capsules or leaves, so far as I know 

Q —Do you agree with lim’ as to the general prevalence of the 
practice of taking opium, and do you devire to see 1t extended ? 

A —Although I do not desire to see 1t extended, I agree with him 
that 1t does not do harm 

Q—lIn your printed statement you say that the use of opium m 
moderation 15 not demoralising in its efta ts and not deteriorating , then 
would zee consider 1t beneficial ? 

A—TI certamly consider ie moderate use of opimm to be very 
beneficial 

Q—Do you take it yourself ? 

A—TI am not an opmm eater I might take it when advised by 
medical men. The first effect of opium m moderate doses 1s that it 
stimulates the bram and bnghtens the intellect 

Q.—Then, would it not be well for all of us to take 1t? 

A.—That 1s a matter for your own choice, but I would not wish 
to see the people of the whole world taking opmm Those who like to 
take st will themselves take it 

Q.—You must think it a deplorable thing that only two per cent of 
the adult males take opium ? 
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A-—It is not so much needed when a person is in general good 
health, although I advise people to take it to preserve their health. I 
would not advise them to take it as a regular diet 

Q.—At the end of your statement you say you think it very 
necessary to restrict the free sale of oprum’ 

A.—Yes, as 1t 18 sold in towns, not in the country , because very 
few people in the country take opium to poison themselves 

Q.—-How do you propose to restrict the sale ? 

A.—That I have not thought of 

Q.—Are you a member of the Calcutta Medical Society ? 

A.—Yes, I am 

Q.—Were you present at the discussion which took place on the 

| reading of Dr. Crombie’s paper? 

A.—I was not present on that occasion 

Q—As a matter of fact, do doctors prescribe oprum in malana ? 

A.—Yes, I think it 18 extensively prescribed I do prescribe 1t, and 
the medical men with whom I have consulted, all prescribe 1t It 1s even 
put down in our books We are taught in College that opium increases 

4 gnd does not hinder the effect of quinme 

Q—Then you would not use it alone but only to mcrease the effects 
of quinine? 

A.—I would use 1t alone too 

Q.—Ogn you give any reason why only sucha small proportion of 
people as two per cent take it uf they find it beneficial ? 

A.—Those who do not need 1t should nottake1t Every one does 
not take quinine There are many people who don’t touch it 

Q.—Do you think people m country districts more or less hable 
to malarial disease ’ 

A.—They are more hable 

Q.-~But they take much less opium ” 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—You speak in your statement of the non-medical use of opium , 
what do you mean ? 

A,—I megn.the taking of opium by people who are not advised to 
take it; such ag the rich classes of people who have got an :mpression 
that opinm does good when a man 1s advanced im years They commence 
taking-it of.their own accord after they attain the age of forty. 
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Q.—Do I understand that very few women take opium 7 
A—Yes, why should they take it if they don’t need 1t 
Q—Are they not subject to the influences of malaria? 


A.—Yes, but they don’t like to take opium. i 
Q.—In cases of people afflicted with dysentery dé you prescribe 
opium ? .° 


A —lIn every case you cannot prescribe the same remedy. It will 
depend on the type of dysentery, on the stage at which a medical man 
is called in, and on the general health All these things should be 
taken into account. 

Q.—What are your principal remedies m cases of dysentery ? 

A —Ipecacuanha, opium, ‘oor chee, and other things 

Q —Do these medicines take exactly the same effect in opium eaters 
as in non-opium eaters ? 

A —In the case of oprum eaters you have to give larger doses to 
produce the same effect 

Q.—Do you ever give chlotoform in dysentery ? 

A —Very seldom , notin dysentery 

By Mr Fanshawe —Q —What practical experience have you had 
in country districts? : 

A—As a medical man I have paid visits m Krshnagar, ‘Hooghly, 
Bansal, to see patients 

Q —Does not the lability to malarial fever vary much at different 
districts ? _ 

A—Yes, 1tdoes, Iconsider Hooghly, Burdwan, the 24-Purgunnas, 
Jessore, Rungpore, Burrisal and Dacca the most malanal districts 

Q —You expressed an opumon that only two per cent of the adult 
males take oprum. 

A-—I was speaking generally of the whole provinces of Lower 

al Ihave mentiuned in my statement that m Moorshedabad, 
Bhagalpore, and Gya, oprum 1s much more consumed than in the lower 
provinces 

Q —Have you founded your statement on any statistics ? 

A—wNo ; 1t varies very much in different districts 

By Sir James Lyall—Q—Dr Kailas Chunder Bose expressed. 
the opimon that opium eating 1s mereasing very much m “Caloutta 
Is that your opmion too ? 
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A.—No ; on the contrary I think that opium smoking in the form 
of goolee or madak, which was very prevalent when I commenced my 
medioal studies, has not increased considerably Opium eating has not 
increased generally among Hindoos or Mahommedans 


Hividence cf Dr. Surji Comar Surbadhicarl. 

By Sir Wilham Roberts :—Q—Please state your position in the 
medical profession ? 

A.—I am 6 Medical practitioner in Calcutta, I mmx mth the people 
here very largely in my practice and know intimately ther ways and 
habits, 

Q.—Has the practice of oprum-eating spread very much in Calcutta ? 

A—It 1s confined to people of advanced age, they take it on 
advice as a life-supporting drug, 1t improves digestion and keeps up their 
vital powers People take it undor that impression 

Q.—Is 1t your prefessional experience that that opion 1s correct or 
incorrect ? 

A.—It 18 correct . 

Q.—What proportion of people after forty take it ? 

A.—About four to five per cent 

Q.—So that it is not a very widely-cxtended habit? 

A—No , it 15 not 

Q.—Besides that, 1s 1t taken as a popular remedy for any disease ? 

A —Yes, it 1s very much taken for rheumatism, dysentery, diarrhoea, 
diabetes, and asthma, and I have had to give it (not crude opium, but 
one of the active principles of opium, narcotine) when quinme was scarce 
‘When I was m Bhagalpore im 1856-59 and the Sepoy Mutiny broke out 
there was a great scarcity of quinme , disease followed in t*> wake of 
famine, and we had a large number of patients in hospital ; there were 19 
European medicmes, and we had to depend greatly on indigenous drugs , 
opium was then our staple remedy, we also gave curchi, but narcotine 
as 9 gubstitute for quinine I found to be of the greatest use 

Q.—-Is opium used as a popular remedy for children? 

A.—Not much m Bengal, but I have known it used im Ghazipore. 
I have there seen infants of five or sx years take opm Mothers give 
opium to infants to put them to sleep, while they themselves go to work, 
but I have néver found any bad effects from it ,they give a httle bit of 
rade opram + # might amount to about one-twelfth of a grain. 

Q —It would not be more that a couple of drops of laudanum ? 
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A—No. ; 
Q —Is it customary to give it daily ? 
A —In the cases I have seen, it is given daily, only one fe dose in the 
morning , it 1s 8 popular remedy. 
Q—Among persons who consume opium saa m melerial 
districts, is 1t the popular notion that rt preserves health 2° 


A —Under the behef that they will not get malanal fever, I don’t 
think more than « grain 18 taken daily 

Q —Are you speaking of the agricultural population 7 

A —Yes ; men and women go eurly to the fields to work, and I have 
known women take opium after the age of thirty-five or forty 

Q—Do women take it as a preventive in the morning ? 

A —I don’t know 

Q.—Have you seen any ull effects follow from the habit ? 

A —In moderate doses, none 

Q—Have you seen it taken yn excess? 

A.—Yes, and, of course, with evil effects 

Q.—What evil effects ? 

A —When they had taken more than their habitual dose, they were 
in & narcotic condition 

Q.—Have you ever seen the habitual use carried to excess ? 

A —Never 

Q —The opium drunkard 1s not known ? 

A —I have practically not seen him , I have seen some amongst the 


Eurasians, but very few , I have seen them take laudanum im heu of other 
stimulants, but not with evil effects 


Q.—Have you seen the habitof taking opium either in those who are 
gutting on in hfe or in those who take it as a protective, affect ther 
morals ? 

A —Their health was not prejudiced , 1 was favourably affected 

Q—Do yon attribute the occurence of cases of lunacy to this habit 7 

A —Not to eating opium, but to smoking opmm 

Q—Do you think that the habit of smoking 1s now more prévalent 7 

A—No It 1s dimmshing 

Q—Do you happen to know what the abuse of madal 1s? 

A—No, 
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Q@.—As far as your knowledge goes of the opinions of your eountry- 
men, would they object to paying the price necessary to carry out proh- 
tion ? 

A.—They would ,objéct to pay any increased taxation m any 
shape, ; 

Q —You would not propose any steps to dimmish cultivation ? 

A.—There 1s no necessity whatever 

By Mr Pease —Q.—Yon say that smokmg 1s common among the 
lower clasyes of society, and that they often take to pilfermg to obtain 1t 
Do you thwk that, under these uicumstances, Government ought to 
heense the sale of madak and chundu? 

A —Il would certamly not advocate the licensing of any system of 
intoxication which would lead to crmne, and an increase to the cnmmal 
population 

Q.—Yon said that the abuse of opium has caused serious mischief, 
in what way ? 

A —I mean that opium 15 a sovereign remedy for disease , when 
it 18 taken to destroy life, 1t 13 a most serious thing, and itcan be obtamed 
in any locality here I would therefore, suggest that some restrictions 
should be placed upon its sale, and that persons who are conversant with 
the habits of the people should be entrusted with the sale, so as to prevent 
young boys, who tail in the examinations, gettmg two annas worth and 

@yng This ss a serious thing,—this indiscriminate sale 

Q —You don’t think there 15 sufficient care taken by persons to 
whom licenses have been given ? 

A —I don’t know anything about heenses 

Q —You say more care should be taken as to the persons who 
sell? 

A Yes 

Q—Do you thnk that the places in which it 15 at present sold, 

should be, many of them, withdrawn from public observation ? 
A.—-T have not seen many; T have seen them upon road-sides, 
Q.—Have you any further suggestions as to the restrictions you 
would plgce on the sale ” 
w&.—I¢ is very difficult to cairy out suggestions I should hke 
$ entrust saleg to men who will be able to use their discretion, as to 
mo to sell t and whom not. Of course, you cannot prohibit regular 
tura from getting it 
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Q—Would you advise licenses to be given to persons who have 
no direct interest 1n the increased sale of the drug ? 

A—I would prefer to prohibit all sorts of intoxicantg, whether it 
be opium, wine, or ganja, or anything, but I know this would not be 
practicable ‘ 

[Question repeated ] 


A —Certamnly I would 

Q—By Mr Wilson —Is the district where you were born, Ghazi- 
pore, a malanous one ? 

A —It was not in my time 

Q —lIs there much consumption of opm there ? 

A —There was when I was there 

Q —Cultivators help themselves to a hittle ? 

A —May be, but if they did so, 1t was to preserve then health 

Q—Speaking generally, do,you disagree in any respect with the 
gentleman who was first examined to-day ? 

A —I don’t wish to disagree with im m the main My general 
impression 18 that opium 1s not deleterious when taken under advice or 
im old age 

Q —The first witness desires to sce the consumption of opium in- 
creased , 18 that your desire too? 

A —My desire 1s that no sort of intoxicating thing should be used 

Q—Then you don’t agree with him in that particular? you attach 
importance to 1ts medical use? 

A —Yes 

Q —Are you aware that whatenay be called the anti-oprumists have 
always admitted there must be ample supplies fo1 medical use? 

A —So much the better 

Q—tTherefore you have no necessity to oppose a view which nobody 
holds? 

A.—There 18 no necessity for my doing so 

By Mr. Mowbray —I rather gather from you, that if you lad your 
way, you would prohibit the sale of all stimulants, including alcohol and, 
ganja? . 

A.—Yes, if they are not absolutely necessary for preserving haman 
life and health, 5 4 
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Q.-—If you had your way, which would you begin with first--opinm 
alcohol, or ganja? 

"em Gfarya, firet and foremost. 

Q.—After ganja ? 

A.—Alcohel. 

Q.—May I take it that you consider opium as the least harmful 
stimulant? 

A.—A less harmful one. 

Q.—Do you consider that if the consumption of opium ‘was put a 
stop to, without putting a stop to the consumption of alcohol or ganja, 
there would be any danger of the people who now take opm falling back 
upon some other stimulant 7 

A.—I believe so 

By Mr Fanshawe —In your printed statement you say that suicide 
by means of opium 1s on the mcrease Are you speaking of Calcutta or 
generally ? 

A —Of Calcutta 

By Sir James Lyall—You say that the abuse of oprum has been a 
prolific source of mischief, are you alluding to suicides only, or other 
kinds of mischief? 

A,—Swieides and also to homicides 

Q.—Have you formed that opiam from statistics? 

A.—From my own observation 

Q.—You said that smodes were moreasing, because of the facilities 
for obtaining opium? 

A—Yes 

Q.—Are the facilities now the same as those in former times, or 
less? 

A,—I have not the least idea, when I said facilities for getting opi- 
um, I meant it could be got at the four corners of Bow Bazar, Thunthun- 
nia, Burra Bazar, and Dharamtala 

Q.—The shops are not more numerous, and the price 18 higher? 

A.—The pnice 1s higher 

Q."~¥on think that if opium was not so readily obtainable, a certain 
number of fives mght be saved ? 

wA,—That 1s my belief. 

By Mr. Wilson —Q.—Do you agree with the witness who spoke of 

the effect of opium in bnghtening the mtellect ? 


he 
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A.—I have no, personal knowledge of it. 

Q.—Wonld you recommend 1t to anybody who wishes to brighten 
ins intellect ? . 

A —I never recommend any kind of stimulant except when required 
medically 

Q —You don’t agree with the last witness? 

A —I do not 


Hvidence of Dr. Hira Lal Ghose. 
By Sir Wilham Roberts-—Q.—You are a medical practitioner in 

Calcutta? * 

A —Yes, I also go into the surrounding districts, Hooghly and the 
Twenty-four-Purgannahs 

Q —You have been dog large work amongst, the people for thirty 
years, so that your experience has been very considerable? 

A —Yes, I know many opum-eaters 

Q.—Speaking roughly, whateproportion of adults use oprum? 

A —In all these distnets and Calcutta, it may be five to ten per cent 

Q —Are you speaking of adults who use 1t n the latter penod of 
hfe as a sustainer? . 

A —Not only as a sustamer but also medicinally 

Q—Taking the two classes together, opium-eaters don’t exceed five 
to ten per cent? 

A—No 

Q —What 1s the dose for an adult? 

A —The average quantity, generally, 1s from two to five or aght 
grains Z 

Q—This 1s taken regularly day by day ? 

A -—Day by day, but this dose of eight grains they come to after 
using it for some time They gradually mcrease the dose 

Q—Have many cases come under your observation where the quan- 
taty has been increased to an injurious extent? 

A,—I have seen fifty to one-hundred grains taken and contupued for 
ten and twenty years 

Q—It could not have had much effect upon health ? 

A.—QOn the contrary, ¢ had bad effects ypon health 

Q.—Still they manage to hve on? 
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A —Bad effects will manifest themselves—jaundice, enlarged hiver, 
dyéentery, dsarrhea Of course im. those who are well-to-do the bad effects 
are not so manifest as in those who have not the means of living 

Q.—Have you observed these effects from excessive quantities m 
persons who are able to live well? 

A.—I divide the use of opram into two classes—medical use and 
non-medical use. For medical use poor people go to vendors All can’t 
go to apothecaries, which I prefer 

Q —I take it that, in the ordinary way, they don’t consult a doctor? 

A.—Not always 

Q.—It 1s a domestic remedy? 

A.—There 1s an impression amongst them that unless they take 3t, 
when above forty, they cannot reach the full period of their hves 

Q.—Do you believe im that theory ? 

A.—Yes, there is some truth in it, but im some cases I beheve it 18 
erroneous : 

Q—Do you zecognise constitutional differences between these and 
others ? 

A-—The general complaint is as to costivencss and some uneasy 
sensations, and there 1s a medicine known to opium-eaters, a decoction 
of Convoloulus repens which 1s used to relieve these sensations When 
there 18 no disease there 1s a deleterious effect upon health no doubt 

Q.—Even in those who take 1t in the latter part of their hves ? 

A —Yes. 

Q.—Have you noticed it affect the moral character ? 

A.—No. 

Q —Does it lead to crime ? : 

A.—No 

Q.—You have stated that the habitual consumption of opium, 
except 48 a preventive of disease, has a bad effect upon health ? 

A.—Yes 

Q.<-¥on also said that these people hve longer? 

A.—Oa the whole 1 think those who don’t take it hve longer. I 

ghar many instances before me of men aged 90, 80, and 70 years, who 
‘Won't take opfam, but smoke tobacco I think therefore the popular 
impression may be ill-founded. 
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Q —Have you known whether persons, who take opium as-a luxury, 
shorten their hives ? ‘ 

A—lI cannot say positively, because I have seen persons of eigh 
take opmm. I have conversed with many opium-eaters, ang “asked peal 
whether opium acted as o prophylactic against fever. All told me that 
for five or six months after taking oprum they were well, ‘not afterwards. 
When they left 1t off they were all nght, but if they continued the habit- 
ual use of 1t, there was a retuin of the disease A year ago two persons, 
hving mn 8 malarious district, came to me, and they had taken opium for 
twenty years They were complaining of its bad effects I advised them 
to leave it off , they did so, and they are now hale and hearty There 1s 
another man who used it for six years who left it off, and 1s now quite 
well 

Q—None of these thiee had any difficulty mm leaving off ? 

A—Thei8 was some difficulty, but fora few days only—want of 
sleep and pains over the body. For fear of these they cannot leave it off 
easily 7 

By Lord Brassey —Q—You are medical officer to the Eastern 
Bengal Railway? 

A —Yes 4 

Q —Have you anything to say in reference to regulations for the 
supply of oprum . do you think they should be more stringent? 

A—Yes, I do 

Q—Do you think there should be more stringency in heensing 
chundu and madak shop» ? 

A —Madak dens should be closed, and I wish they were closed for 
ever As to chundu I have no knowledge 

By Mr Pease —Q—Yon aig of opin, as appears trom your abs- 
tract, that the non-medical use of opium 1s not necessary and 1s injurious? 

A —Yes \ 

Q.—You suggest that you would be im favor of the sale bemg 
placed in the hands of peisons who knew purchasers and had power to 
refuse the sale? 

A —Yes, my stiggestion 1s not to sell oprum except to knowp men, 
In towns in each ward there should be a shop, and newcomers would not 
obtain 1t, until after enquiry. 

Q.—Do you think :t well that those persons who sell opium have a 
direct interest in the increased sale of the drug? 
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Q—By Mr. Wilson.—Do yon know any European practitioners in 
India who recommend opium to their patients as a didtetic as distin- 
guished from: » medicine 2 

A.— I do not. 

Q—Do you know any Indian practitioners who recommend tt ? 

A —TI know Kobirajs who give it in disease, notasa dietetic I 
do not know that any person recommends 1t for non-medical purposes 

Q —Then you do not agree with the gentlemen who came here before 
you to-day 7 

A.—In general, I do not, we differ very widely 

Q.—You use an expression about “ respectable Mahommedans,” 
‘do you mean that taking of opium is regarded by them as very respec- 
table ? e 

A.—No, I mean those who are m a higher state of society 

Q.—Are you speaking generally of smoking or drinking, or do you 
include them all . 

A —Eating, I would in some cases recommend, smoking I do not 
recommend at all 

Q.—Would you recommend 1t for malana without any other medi- 
cine ? 

* A.—TI recommend other things than opium 

Q—Where did you receive your medical education ? 

A —In the Calcutta Medical College | 

Q—D2ud any of your professors recommend it ? 

A —I do not know 

Q.—By Mr Mowbray—Do you agree with the last witness that of 
‘gl stimulants in general use, opium 1s the least harmful ? 

A.— Yes 

Q.—You would propose to give a discretionary power with regard to 
the supply of alcohol in the same way? 

A.—No, not at all 

Que-What 1s the difference m the case of alcohol ? 

A.—My recommendation for the use of opium was not for non- 
medical pasposes, but as a medicine for disease 

Q.—Would you propose to give a discretion in the supply for medi- 

fo rent 
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A.—For medical purposes I would recommend alcohol as well as 


um, 

. Q —Would you prohibit both of them for non-medical use? 

A—Yes, ‘ 

Q.—Absolutely’” 

A —Abzsolutely 

Q—Yon say you would allow opium in disease? 

A —To those who are ill, not otherwise Of course there are persons 
m villages who are poor and who cannot go to apothecanes, and to whom 
one pice worth of opium represents eight annas’ worth of medicipe, for these 
I recommend its use. 

Q—You would require a large number of persons to distribute 
opium im this way 

A —Not a large number, when cultivation 1s decreased, and 1 18 
used only for medical use, the sale of oprum would be less 

Q —Do you think that the number of persons required for distmbn- 
tion would be larger or smalle: than at present? 

A —Smaller 

Q—Is it part of your idea that the persons who supply should be 
sufficiently numerous to have personal knowledge of the persons who 
apply ’” 

A—tThere should be a vendor in each of the eighteen wards of 
Calcutta 

Q —Do you think it possible for one person in the eighteenth part 
of Calcutta to have a personal knowledge that would enable him to supply 
opium to those who want it 

A —He would gradually gain that knowledge 

Q—By Mr Fanshawe - -Do you know whether opium 1s used as a 
domestic remedy ? 

A —Yes 

Q—And I think you will admit that a large proportion of the 
population 13 necessarily’ cut off from medical advice ? 

A —There are many villages where there are no medical practifoners, ' 
and for poor people these vendor’s shops should be supplied 

Q—Hlave you had any personal experience among Marwaris ? 

A.—Very limited, I see them now and then 

Q —Eating opium is a habit amongst them generally ’ 


: 
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A.—Yea. , 

Q.—Doss it affect their health ? 

A.—Of course it affects their health, but they are a prosperous 
people and they live well Those who take moderate quantities are well- 
to-do, Those who take large quantities, their health 1s affected. 

Q.—By Sir James Lyall —It does not affect them mnjuriously 
generally? 

A —Not so much as the health of Bengalis 1s affected 

Q —Would not your oprum vendors have to be medical men ? 

A —Of course not. 

Q—It" you had not medical men how could they tell whether a man 
who wanted opium required 1t tor the purpose or not? 

A—He would have to believe the patients who would come to hm 
for opium 

Q—If 8 patient said he wanted ut for his health he would have to 
give it to him? 

A —Yes, even if we don’t know sortetimes what people are suffering 
from He may say he has got a little pam or so 

Q—What advantage would this have over the present system , 
everybody would say he wanted 1t tor his health? 

A —Ventlors beng used to the locahty and bemg resident there, 
would know all the fammblies m that village, and would know who were tll 
and who were not 
Q —In a country district there 13 only one shop in fitty square miles? 
A —It may be 
Q—You must get a very honest man? 

A.—Of course t 
Q.—Or he would get some inducement to give opium? 
A—That must be guarded against. Further suggestions I cannot 
wake at present 
Q— You say im your printed memorandum that it 1s not. uncommon 
to find persons rumed by alcohol become useful members by taking 
opium? . 
A—I know many, one a beggar in the streets, now he has left off 
ge and two grains of opium and 15 a clerk in au office doing the 
ork. 


of a regular man 
Q—There opium 1s a very good thing? 
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A—lIn this case of course it 1s better than aleohol , my meaning is 
that the use of oprum 1s better than the use of alcohol 

Q—Is not there a very great difficulty m drawmg the hne between 
the medical and non-medical use of op1um ? .* 

A —Of course, generally , as people to get it will pretend that some- 
thing 1s the matter with them ; 

By Mr Wilson —Q —I want to have it clear upon the minutes who 
the Marwaris are [ understand they are amongst the wealthiest people 
in Calcutta ? 

A —They are readents of Rajputana, Bickanee: ang other places 
who come to Calcutta to trade 

Q —They are amongst the wealthiest men? 

A —They are dog pretty well 

Q —Are there many of them who are very pour ? 

A —Yes, of course there are poor men, but many of them are 
wealthy 

Q—If I understand you nghtly, you say that uf they are well fed 
they don’t suffer much ? 

A—They don’t suffer much, but I cannot say they do not suffer 
at all 

Q—lIf poor they do suffer ? 

A.—Of course 

Q—lIn all cases, or when taken in excess ? 

A —In all cases almost When they take it in excess they will 
suffer more severely 


Hividence of Miss Lillias Hamilton, M.D. 


By Sir Wilham Roberts. —Q —You area Doctor of Medicine practis- 
ing in Calcutta? 

A—Yes 

Q —Kundly tel] us m what way you have had opportunities of obser- 
ving the opium habit ? 

A —TI have been in Calcutta for three years, practismg amongst 
natives, chiefly of the upper classes, I have also seen the lower classes 
in hosprtal In the Zenana Hospital I see the upper classes of native 
females We have also a dispensary where we see sixty to eighty every 
morning. We don’t have a great many cases ol opium-caters, I have 
never seen anybody who came to me actually suffering frou ‘the habit. 
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In prescribing, I have found out that some patients are m the habit of 
taking opium, and have therefore, prescribed larger quantities 


Q—Have you formed any estimate of the proportion of adults who 
use opium habitually in large quantities ' 


A.—No, Ihave not, amongst the upper classes it was rare, 
amongst the lower more common 

Q.—What proportion of the lower classes 7—About one half? 

A.—Yes, perhaps, but not so much among the upper classes 

Q —Were your observations confined to adults only ? 

A—lI have never seen a child take opium Amongst the women of 
the upper classes | don’t think T have heard more than half-a-dozen alto- 
gether distinctly say they took opmm, so as to interfere with their child- 
ren J think 1t 1s rare among the females of the upper classes. I have 
never seen them give opium to their children, but they may do so 

Q —Does it ever grow into a frequent habit? 

A.—I don’tthimk so, I have never seen a child of ten or co take 
opium at all, 

Q —So that the habit among the women you have observed 18 not 
commenced till adult life 


A—No Generally speaking, among the upper-class women, 1t dates 
from some ill-health 


Q —In these cases, has there been any detemoration of health ? 
A —I have never seen such a thing in this country 


Q—So that, astar as you have seen, the habit is continued m 
moderation ” 


A—Yes, continued m moderation, nor do they detenorate in 
character. ‘ 
Q.—How much opium would be taken ? 


A—I have had a few cases mm hospital, and persons, as a rule, ask 
for two, three, or four grams, which lasts them for three or, four 


Q.—There 1s no tendency to mcrease the dose? 


A.—Yes, they do, they begin with the smalle: portion, and take a 
great deal more than that after There are natives who take a great 
deal more, but notin my practice They never admit taking it, unless 


It is confided to me I do not think taking it 18 considered a 


; » I have never seen oprum-smoking at all 
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Q—lIs it like cxgarette smoking amongst ladies m var own country? 
In what light do people look upon 1t? 


A—TI don’t think they look upon it in any very favourable hght I 
have heard people say 1t makes them more intelligent for thé moment 

Q —Have you observed any ill effects ? 

A —No, neither physical nor moral 

Q —But you think there 1s a tendency to mcrease the dose ? 

A —Yes 

Q —Would absolute prohibition be regretted by consumers? 


A —I think they would look upon it asa very great “haidslup, I 
think they would think 1t unwise 


Q —You have not observed any public intoxication, anything which 
the police could take cognisance of ? 
A —Never 


Q —Is there any portion of the population which you have had ex- 
perience of, who are consumers of spints or hemp-drugs ? 7 


A —Yes, they consume hemp, they consume dbhang, the leaves, but 
I do not think 1t 1s intoxicating at all, except in large quantities 

Q —Have you seen any alcoholism amongst women ? 

A —Never amongst women, only amongst men 


Q —Would the prohibition alluded to, possibly encourage the use of 
these other stimulants ? 


A —I think 50, certamly. 
Q —Yon regard that as a change tor the worse” 


A —Yes, I do, because [ have seen the evil effects trom the others, 
but never irom oprum ’ 


Q—Do you consider the grant ot licenses to: the sale of opium 
should be abandoned ? 


A—No, I do not 

Q —You think the present system on the whole a good one? 

A —Yes, I think so 

By Lord Brassey —Do you think, from your experience, that the 
use Of opium in this country 1s more necessary than in England? 
A —I have seen much opium taken in England, and its evil affects 
Q —Would the climate of India make the use of uplum more iagocn- 


ona? 
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w --I can hardly say , 1625 taken se thoch here that I fancy it 
must be so There are diseases here which reqwre 1t much more than 
diseases which are common in England 

By Mr Pease —Would you advise opium bemg taken foi dietetic 
purposes uw England’ 

A—No 

Q —Do you advise rt here ? 

A —No, T should not advise it m Hngland o1 here 

Q—You thnk that practice better avoided? 

A—Yes 

By Mr Wilson —In your practice here, do you recommend women 
to take wine or spirits’ 

A —Yea, but they are very disinclmed to do 30 

Q —You don’t view opium im the same hght as wine? 

A —Oh, no 

, Q.—As far as you know, this is the general opuuon amongst Euro- 
peans in {his country” 

A —IJ think so 

Q.—You never 1ecommend it for dietetic purposes? 

A—No. 

Q—lf you heard a doctor had recommended it, do you think he 
awould be domg a very sate thing for the patient? 

A —I should not thik so 

Q —You are not a tutaljabstaimer ? 


A —No 
Q.— You would not recommend a patient to retram from the use of 
aloohol’ ; 


A—No_ except when it was necessary 
Q —Would you give opm as a prophylactic agamst malarial fever ? 
+ A—T have never done so 


Q.—In the case of the children you refer to, vou have not actually 
seen them taking opmm 


+ 


A—I = seen children who have had bad digestions, and knowme 
that the ers might give it, I have asked the question and have got 


the answer, 1 have never seen a child suffermg from the shghtest 
‘gymptoms of opium 
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Q—Do you know ofsuspect the | existence of cases, among Euro- 
peans, of opium given by ayahs? 

A —Not by ayahs, but in one case by a European nurse 

Q.—You have not seen any physical deterioration m Our patients 
from the opium habit? 

A —No ° 

Q —Have you come into sufficient contact with them to be able to 
form an opin as to moral deterioration ? 

A —I know a good many famihes quite well in zenanas, I have 
seen women who have been in thc habit ot taking it, the upper class 
ladies don’t hke to talk about it, a3 1618 nota thing which they would 
make public 

By Mr Mowhay —Q —Is this reluctance to confess to the con- 
sumption of oprun only m the case of women, or 1s it a disgrace in the case 
of men? 

A —I don’t know anythmg about men professionally I have asked 
that question, and they have told, me 1t was uot considered disgraceful, 
but they consider smoking rather disgraceful 


Tividence of Rai Bahadur Kanny Lal Dey, 0.1. B., F 0.5S., a graduate 
of the Oaloutts Medical College; late assistant Ohemical Sxaminer 
to Government, and Teacher of Chemistry 
in the Campbell Medical School 

By Sir Wilham Roberts —Q—What opportumties have you had 
amongst your countrymen of judging of the effects of the opium habit ? 

A—As a medical man I had occasion to visit their famihes among 
the higher classes, t have a large practi, and there are many amongst 
them, even ladies, who take to opium with advantage i cases of illness 

Q —Amongst the people who fell under you notice, do five to sx 
per cent of adult males use oprum ” 

A.—I beheve so, possibly about that or more 

Q—They take it, fiom five to seven grains daily ? 

A —They generally commence with half a grain, then a gram and 
gradually increase it provided the ailment 1s not properly cured Generally 
they don’t exceed four grains for a dose, and one dose 15 spfficient, 
or sometimes two, daily 

Q—What effect has it upon their health and morals? 

A —Generally they keep m good health, but those who are under~ 
fed lose some flesh 
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Q—What would you say mn the case of poér men ? 

A.—ITf he 13 a habitual eater, and has not his usual amount of 
food, he will waste and generally get bowel complaint 

Q —So-that in the case of a poor man he would be better without 
it? 

A—Yes 

Q—You have not observed any disastrous effects upon morals or 
health from its use ’ 

A.—No, no crime or lunacy no opmm eater commits crime 

Q—In malanal regions what has been your experience ? 

A—I have had opportunities to see a good many people coming 
from these districts, and have learnt from them that many have taken to 
opium and got well There are many districts in which people take oprum 
as acure for malama In Burdwan there are many opium eaters on 
account of the malaria there 

Q —They would be worse if they had not taken opm? 

A—Certamly , there 1s something*in opium which arrests molecular 
changes 

Q—Speaking generally of medical rehef, 1t cannot be said to reach 
a large proportion of the population, so that as a popular domestic 
remedy it 15 of great use ? 

A—That 15 true, a large portion of the population, even in 
Calcutta, do not get advice or medical relief 

Q —You think, upon the whole, that any measures taken to prohibit 
it, would be mjurious ? 

A.—Certamly 

Q—Comparing optum to alcohol o1 bhang, do you think 1t less 
harmful ? 

A —Opium is never injurious to health except m large quantities, 
but the use of alcohol 1s very myurious, as it produces many organic 
diseases Ting I have never known optum todo When J was Chemical 
Examiner to Government 1 examined the stomachs of those who died 
from opium poisoning With the oprum I found a purple coloured sub- 
gtahce and I was anxious to know what it was I made a research and 
eame to’the knowledge that one of the indications of oprum poisoning 
Fi this colonr, It1s known by the name of porphyrozine In Malwa 


e 


I found miuute traces of this substance, but none in Persian opium 
is now used to detect cases of opium poisonmg—one of the trial tests for 
opium ; you can detect the , part of a gram of :t with hydrocheontc acid, 
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I think the presence of this ingredient is probably why the Indian opium 
is preferred in China. Perhaps it tempers the quality of the opium, This 
ig only @ speculation on my part. 
By Mr. Pease—Q—Under the mfluence of or the labounng 
classe» are capable of great exertions ? 
\ —Its effects are much Jess than those of alcohol, but they are more 
permanent, they last for eght or ten hours, 
Q —Whiat 1s the state of the man at the end of this period? 
A. —At the end of twenty-four hours the effects are exhausted, and 
there 15 a certain amount of languor when they are incapable of work. 
() —The stimulation would correspond with the depression ? , 
A.—The effects are more permanent than those of alcohol In 
alcohol there 1s an immediate depression, not so m opium. 
Q —Hias it nynrious effects upon the constitution ” 
A—TI don’t think so, after a certain age the force 1s restored and 
digestion improved. If people suffer from various chronic diseases they 
get over them by taking opm because they can digest their food. 
Q —Have you known many *cases in which persons who have taken 
considerable quantities have given up the habit ? 
A —Very few 
Q —Does it require much effort ? 
A —Yes, the nervous system becomes irmtable 1f the dose 13 dimin- 
ished, people beeome depressed and there 15 a general waste. 
Q—ByMr Wilson —Where were you educated? 
A —In the Calcutta Medical College, I have practised m Oalentta 
for lorty years 
Q —Yon have retired from the position of Chemical Exammer ° 
A.—Yes , ten years 
Q —In reference to your views about the special properties of opr, 
ate you supported in them by other authorities ? 
A—Yes, but I think my view as to the tempermg the quality of 
the diug by porphyroane 1s my own 
Q.—Why 1s milk taken so much by opium-eaters ? 
A —The assimilation of mik food by oprum-eaters 13 thorough, apd 
80 it becomes conducive to their health. ° 
Q.—Their stomachs are not in very good condition ? 
A.—Those who take milk are always im good condition and milk 1s 
peta more easily by opium-eater There{ are many who cannot take 
mi 


- 
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Q—Do they take opium to help the milk to digest ? 
A.—Opium-eaters take milk, not so much for assimilating milk, as 
for counteractang the evil effects of opium ° 
Q—By Mr Fanshawe —You say that the habit of taking opium 
in moderation generally grew out of some disease. 
A.—It 18 first generally prescribed in certain diseases and then the 
patient gets into the habit of using 1t 
Q.—Then 1t 1s a habit taken to in elderly life 
A.—Yes 
* Zividence of Dr. Khurgeshur Bose 
Q—Are you Medical officer to the Eastern Bengal State Ruilway” 
A—Yes 
Q.—Your official work 1s done at Sealdah? 
A —Near the Railway Station in a hittle hospital and I am in 
charge of a dispensary 1 have only a few private patients to attend to 
Q —Yonr experience of the opium habit 13 confined to that district 2 
A —No, I have always hved amongst the people 
Q —What 13 your impression as to the effects of using opium? 
A.—The effect. of moderate doses 1s not marked 
Q —You mean to put it that you cannot tell whether it does any 
harm, or that the opium habit harms? 
A—Yes. 
Q —It does not effect the moral character? 
A—No 
Q —What 1s a moderate dose? 
A.—One to eight grams daily, 
Q.— 1s there a tendency to crease. the dose? 
A.—They generally increase it 
4) —Does that increased dose do them harm ? 
A.—No, it does not do them harm. 
Q —You have also seen the effects of alcohol ? 
@ A —The abuse of it, opium 1s not so bad for the health, 
Q +-Opium is used for medical purposes by adults? 
A —Yas, some take it at about forty. These include residents injboth 
villages and towns. ‘ 
Q —What do the people think of pronbition? 
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A.—The growth of the poppy should not be prohibited and any 
change 1s not desrable 
@ Q.—By Mr Pease —You have spoken of people taking « moderate 
quentaty, 18 not four grains a fatal dose "to a person not habituated to 
opium? ° 


A —Not to habitual eater. generally . 
Q —What 15 a fatal dose m a person not used to the halt? 
A —Six [grains 


Q—By Mr Wilson —Who, m your opimon, suffer most from 
‘malaria, ryots or people in towns? 

A —The villagers ‘ 

Q —Yet you"say they veiy rarely have recourse to opium? 


* A —Very tew poor people know that it is a preventive of malaria. 
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The Royel fommission on Opium. 


Zividence of Donald Morison, M.D. ° 


In reply to the President, Dr Morison said —I have been a Medical 
Missionary m the town of Rampore Beauleah for about sixteen years I 
have taken a deep imterest in the social, moral, temporal and apiritual 
condition of the people 1 was for years a member of the Municipality 
and District Board I mention this to show that I was not indifferent 
to their temporal welfare , and I endeavoured to aid the Government and 
local bodies in every attempt made to improve the condition of the people, 
or alleviate their suffermgs 

I have had two dispensaries unde my charge tor nearly all these 
years I also itanerated all over the District of Rayshaye twice a year in 
the rainy season, and dunng the cold weather, and visited the adjommg 
Districts of Maldah and Pubna occasionally Durmg the ramy season 
when the rivers were in flood and the mice fields inundated, I itinerated 
among the villages I may say that I have durmg those itmerations 
visited more than once most parts of the District In my double capa- 
city as Physician and Missionary, I have been brought imto the closest 
contact with all classes of the people, especially the poor 

Durmg those years from six to ten thousand patients annually were 
treated by me 

Rajshaye Distnct 1s everywhere malarious, m some parts intensely 
so When feveris very severe as during September, October, and Novem- 
ber, I have found sixty to eighty per cent of my patients suffermg from 
malarious fevers or ther compheations The use of opmm is by no means 
common among the ryots of Rayshaye, I should say it 15 quite exceptional 
to find an agricultural labourer an opium eater In the towns, smoking 
opium 1s prevalent among day labourers and other workmen who are dis- 
reputable, and, some of them are very young men Opium 1s not used 
by the people of Rajshaye either as # prophylactic or for the cure of fever. 
My former remark applies to the districts of Maldah, Pabna, and, mndeed. I 
may say to all Lower Bengal The malanal theory so dilgently put for- 
ward to accdunt for the prevalence of the habit of opium cating 18 not 
founded in my opinion on actual ascertained facts T am absolutely sure 
that it 1s purely mythical as regards Lower Bengal ' 
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Q.—Have you anything to say as regards the view which 1s taken 
among the people with whom you have been in contact in Lower Bengal 
4s to the opium habit. Is it regarded as # disgraceful habit ? 

A.—The habit of using opium in young people 1s always considered 
* disgraceful thing 1m elderly people 1t 1s excused on the general ground 
of failing natural powers 

Q —Would you say that the use of oprum was common ” 

A—lIt 1s by no means true to say that as a rule elderly people 
take to opium Among Mahommedans, a few headmen mm villages, a 
few shop keepers, tailors, merchants, and house-servants generally in 
European employ, take to the habit , and among Hindoos a few elderly 
people That it 1s considered disreputable in most cases, 1s manifest from 
the secrecy with which they eat it, and the fear they have of being 
branded as “‘ opium-eaters ” 

Q—Have you any explanation as to when the habit 1 first con- 
tracted ? 

A—Young men begin it from vicious habits, or from seemg others 
take it Old men or middle-aged men from forty to fifty years begin 
the habit by taking 1t to restore or revive the failing natural powers 

Q —lIs opium used as a domestic remedy ? 

A —It 1s used very little, :f at allasa domestic remedy in Rajshaye, 
but Ihave seen men who began it on account of chronic rheumatic 
pains—pains of various kinds common to the laboumng classes in all 
countries Some begin st for pleasure, some for pain, others from cun- 
osity, most from the contagion of bad example , but I never heard of 
it being recommended by any doctor, European or Native, either to ward 
off or cure malana, and, as I have stated above, the people themselves 
never take to it as a ‘ prophylactic ’ 

. Q—Do you consider as a medial man that the use of opium 1s 
generally injurious” 

A.—1 consider that no one can take to eating 1t without creasing 

the dose, and suffermg detenoration of bodily vigour The progress 
may be slow, and undoubtedly 1s so in some cases, but in the majority 
of cases emaciation 1s speedily manifested, and the bodily vigour deterio- 
tates {he opium-smoker 1s so demoralised that his very surroundings 
suggest how low he has fallen , but the oprum-eater with ample means 
keeps up a fair exterior for yeais The poor man cannot afford suitable 
food to counteract the injurious effects of the opium, but must encroach 
pga his is already too scanty meal to supply his unnatural craving. 
Ps 
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Q—Have you anything further to say with reference to the use of 
opium from a medical point of view? 

A-—TI should hke say something in regard to the tolerance created 
by the drug in the system when taken i the form of smoking or eating, 
and with regard to the opium given by Dr Russell, who has been a 
Witness before the Commission, 1» Ius book on Malaria, which was 
wnitten about thirteen years ago 

[ Some discussion ensued as to the desirabihty of quoting a passage 
from a work by a medical man, who had himself given evidence before 
the Commission Dr Mouison was, however, allowed to contimue, and 
read a passage from Russcll on Malaria, page thirty-eight, as to the 
action of opium on the habituated healthy organism m producing toler- 
ance of the drug He also asked leave to read a passage from Sir William 
Roberts’ book on Dhetetics, page sixty-eight, as explammg why people 
say with such unanimity that opium-eaters must take milk if they are to 
resist the debihtatmg effect of opium The witness was, however, not 
permitted to read the passage on¢he ground that Sir W Roberts, bemg 
a member of the Commission, could explain what his meaning was ] 

Q.—Have you anything to say as to the influence of opum-eatng 
upon the physical energy ? . 

A —There 1s a common fallacy as to the stimulating effect of opium. 
It 1s not analogous to liquor as a stimulant Itis said that an oprum- 
eater can do a great deal of work under the influence of opum Among 
the many labourers I employe there were a great many opium-eaters, 
and I put the following question to two gentlemen who were in a position 
to form an opimon —grven two men of equal physique, one an oplum- 
eater, the other not, would you find in your experience that the opium- 
ester would do more work and endure for longer hours than the other? 
One of these men was the captain of a ship, the other the Agent of a 
steamer going through in Orissa They both said they could not say 80, 
and the captain's distinct opimon was that oprum-eaters were not able to 
perform the same tasks as the others 7 

Q.— Have you any remark to make with reference to the difficulty 
of giving up the habit when once acquired? 


A.—The difficulty of giving up the habit 1s very great, and to 
Native of Bengal almost msuperable, but some have given itup I have 
experience of attempts that are made by many oprum-eaters, and I find in 
my notes of a native Christian suffering from disease of the bones of the 
leg (Tibia) who was recommended to abandon opium-cating by's doetor 
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in Qaloutta; he would not give up the habit, and died a canfismed opigm- 
eater. The second case was that of a young man im my service 08 a dis- 
penser; as long as he could get opium, he would do hs work, but not 
satisfactorily , and when urged to give up the habit he said he would 
rather give up work than undergo the agony WhyleI was in Onssa, 
T heard of an oprum-eater of the name of Rundoo, a native Chnstian in 
Cuttack, forty or forty-five years of age He was a day labourer, but he 
became feeble, and could no longer work When he could no longer get 
opium, he committed sweide by hanging himself ‘The fourth case was a 
case in Glasgow, of a man who consulted Dr Garrow Leeds, who told me 
the incident; the man endeavoured again and a gain to give up the habit, 
but failed, and then dehvered himself up to Dr Garrow Leeds Hecon- 
fined him in a padded room like a lunatic, took away his opium, and cured 
hum in eight or ten days 
Q.—Have you any experience as to the effects of oprum on children? 
A.—I was lately told of a case im which an officer of the Bengal 
Medical Service gave child an overdose of opium, and he died I think 
that we medical men ought not to depart from the mstructions we have 
received from our Professors of Materia Medica, that the result of giving 
opium to children is always risky and dangerous No doubt some 
do give it im very minute doses, but that heroic treatment cannot be cal- 
culated upon with safety, without one day regretting that they began 
xt, There 1s another case in which opium was given toa child four or 
ive years of age, the ayah gave it opium im minute doses, the child 
withered away and when it was on the point of death the medical officer 
discovered that its condition was due to takmg opium The ayah was 
charged before the Magistrate with poisoning the child, but I understand 
that had 1t been her own child, she would have gone without pumshment, 
because it would not have been known ¢hat she had done it, I think 
there should be some control exercised over the sale of opium so that wo- 
gen could not possibly obtain 1t to drug ther children JI learn that in 
tather parts.of India there 1s a heavy mortality from this habit 
*  Q.—Have you anythmg to say with reference to the facilities which 
now @tist as to the system of hcenses for the sale of opium? 
Ag-~The facility wth which opmm can be purchased places great 
temptation befere morally weak people; hence a great number of suicides, 
; Only « few months ago the ttle town where I labour was thrown into it 
ytats of excitement by the news that a boy, sixteen years of age, had po.- 
Waned himself because he was unable to pass an examination; and quite 
ridiitly, a young widow of aghteen or twenty took opinm, with detal re 
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suit, on neoount of seme domestic trouble; the third was. case which 
occurred only a few months previously of a woman who quarrelled with 
her husband and took opium, and died I think that the sale of opium 
should be more restricted, so that 1t could not be purchased by ordinary 
persons 

Q —You have said all that you had to say in your evidence-m-chief 
on the subject in 1ts general aspects I understand that you have recently 
visited Orissa, how long were you there? 


A —I was in Cuttack for about one whole day 


Q—Yon visited Cuttack with the view of obtaummg information, as 
far as the length of time aduutted with reference to the subject which has 
been referred to this Commission ? 


A.—Yes, that was my object 


Q —And you desire to make a statement tous which which will re- 
present the result of the enquiries you made at Cuttack 


A—Yes, I would lke to give the evidence given to me by natives as 
well as Europeans both private and official in Cuttack 

[After some discussion as to’ the admissibility of the statement, which 
was objected to as being only hearsay evidence, Dr Morison was permitted 
to read the following statement — 


On my way to O1issa by steamer, on the 15th November, I met on board 
a number of native gentlemen (Hindoos) returning to Onssa All except one 
were connected with the Government They were ull men of intelligence and 
education Two of them were M A’s and two had 1ead up to the B A of the 
Calcutta Umivermty I explained to them im a few words my object in going 
to Orissa Their answers to the following questions are as follows 


Q—Is opium generally believed to be protective against fever ? 


A—No We never heard of this before We have overselves used tea, 
and quinine for fever in Bengal, but we never heard of opium being wsed for 
this purpose either in Orissa or in Bengal 


Q—In st m fact protective agamst malarial fevers? 


A—No We have never heard of any one being advised by any, medical 
man or native Kobiray to take opium to prevent fever 


@—-is xt specially useful n malanous distnets, or believed to be #08 


A—No. We never heard of it being so used , and Onssa, we qapsider, 
is pecularly free from malaria as compared with Calcutte, Burdwan, dea, 
and other parts of lower Bengal with which we are acquainted. 
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Q.—Is it necessary or believed to be necessary to enable working people 
to get through their daily toil ° 


A.—No, ginless the lebourer 18 n the habit of using opium, either eating or 
smoking it If an opum-eater, he cannot work without it butif not addict- 
ed to opwm he can work, we conader, better without it 


Q.—Is the habit of taking opium looked upon as disgraceful ? 


A.—Smoking 1n old or young 1s always considered in Bengal and Onssa 
as disgraceful The habit of eating opium by old men 18 not conmdered to 
be disgraceful as it 1 believed to be taken hy thein as a medicine to invigorate 
their bodies or to relieve pain 


Q—What motives induce people to form the habit ? 


A.—Sexual debility, and general failure of bodily vigour induce men at 
the age of forty-five to fifty years to begin the habit Young people take to it 
from the contagion of bad example 


Q—Whait are the results of the habit physically, mentally, morally ? 


A—(1) Emaciation of body is rapid 1f not counteracted by mch food, 
tulk, ghee and sweetmeats (2) Mentally—Sleepiness and dullness generally 
(3) Morally—Smoking, utterly debasing, but eatmg less so, probably as 
the eater 18 older in years The use of opium we have heard leads to impo- 
tency in smokers in three to four years, in eaters five to six years 


Q—lIs there a general tendency to increase the dose ? 
A—Yes, generally 
Q—Is the habit easily relinquished either at once or gradually ? 


A—No = It1s vory rarely relinquishes , almost never in our experience 


These gentlemen signed the following statement 


“We deliberately state that our experience of Cuttack, and generally over 
mosé parts of Onssa, has led us to consider Onssa peculiarly free from malaria 
with epleen and fevers, as compared with Calcutta, Burdwan, Nuddea, and other 
parts of lower Bengal, with which we are acquainted We even knoW some 
frends of ours who have settled n Cuttack, Orisse on account of its freedom 
from malaria. We know that in Angul, and other parts there 1s fever, probab- 
ly malarious, jut Onssa generally is not considered by us to be malarious 
‘We are decidedly of oprmon that the habit of taking opmm in Onesa fe not 
dee to malaria es the people themselves do not attribute the habit to that 
cause. 
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This statement was signed in the presence of Babu Har Dase Bannerjee, 
of Calcutta, s Zaminder having estates in Orissa 


Another gentleman, a Government Official, a European, made the 
following statement — 2 


“I have been all over Orissa, visited most parts and had occasion to 
travel mm unhealthy parts I have resided in Balasore and’ Cuttack (not in 
Pon) It 1s my dehberate opinion that the excessive use of opium by the 
people of Orissa 1s not due to malana but to one learmng the habit from 
another I recently had a conversation with a Deputy Collector on this 
post and he too was of opinion that the excessive use of op1um was due to bad 
habit contracted by sceing others use it I have heard it stated by the people 
that opium was long ago cultivated in Orissa, especially in the Balasore District 
I have known gengs of workmen under me of which at the beginning only one 
took opium but in a few months most of the others also became opium eaters 
from the bad example of the first victim ” 


Again, on the Kendrapara Canal, a Hindoo gentleman, manager of 
a large state in Orissa come to me of ns own accord and said “TI hear 
you are taking evidence m connection with the oprum commission.” 
“No,” I said, “1 am not connected with the oprum comuussion, but 1 
am collecting facts regarding the opium habit of Orissa” He made the 
following statements in answer to my questions — 


“Tama native of Orissa Iam manager ot a large estate I am also a 
zamindar—I have estates of my own as well—not large I have observed the 
opium habit from my youth The habit 1s formed more by example than from 
any other cause—seeing others use it, they are led to begin 1t Sometimes among 
the poor the habit begins in infancy Aged people begin the habit when they 
feel the natural vigour abating ” 


Q—- Do you mean the sexual tunc tion or the body generally ” 
A—(Hesttatingly) “The body generally” 
Q—* Explain this” 


A —‘I mean that among us Hindoos it 1s considered not so disgraceful 
for old people to take opin . 


eri as you encourage opium eating m your family or among your 
servants ”” 


A—“‘Ohno We take care that none of our family or servants teke 
to oprum rf we can prevent them An opium eater must have his opium, 
if not able to buy it he will steal petty things to get pice to buy it when 
seoeiong food 1s taken, milk, ghee, sweetmeats &c it wants off its evil effects 

sometime ” i 


Q— Is opium generally believed to be protective against malana fever ?" 


Ag—‘“I have neve: heard of 1t bemg uscd for that ose, but quinine 
and cricliona are used for that purpose * pee 


Q.—Is it protective against malaria?” 
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oe For opium eaters get fever lke others: but Cuttack is not 


4 Ig xt necessary to enable working people to get their dal 
— ary through ly 
A—*TI do believe 1t helps men to do hard work 1f they are op1um eaters not 
otherwise ” 


Q.—“Is the habit of using oprum considered as disgraceful ?” 


A.—“Yes, except in old men who take it for failing health or for some 
ailment ” : 
ae Is it desirable to probit the sale of op1um except for medecinal 


A—"Yes” 

Q—How ?” 

4 —" By increasing the cost to the consumer ” 

Q.—“Is the habit easily relinquished either at once or gradually ?” 
A.-—“No, not easily , but I havé heard of some who have given 1t up” 


In Cuttack, on the 7th November,*I was taken to see a retired 
Deputy Collector who 1s mterested im this question He said in answer 
to my questions — 


“J am a Hindu, a Native of Onssa I have been for many years Deputy 
Collector and have had occasion to reside im Balasore and Cuttack I never 
heard of opium bemg ven to cure or ward off malana, for here n Cuttack we 
heve little or none I have known families come to Cuttack from Bengal with 
ther members suffering from spleen and fever and after rear ere for 
some time without taking medicine they have been cured of their malanal ail- 
ments " 


Q—“Were you aware that opium was cultivated in Balasore or in any part 

im Orissa in the time of Warren ane “No, I was not aware of that, that 

may account for the pievalence of the habit At Balasore » fnend of mune, 

a Government official, complamed to me thay he could not get his clerks to work 

after 5pm however great the peswe of work He said all ns clerks took 

ium, and as that was the hour when they took thei opium they could not 
won without 1t” 


#Had you any experience of the Onssa famme (of 18667)” “Yes I was 
on reef works and gave the starving food ” 


Tid you ever hear the starvin le ask for opium to alay the 
il ron, B peop P y 


A ing) “No, I never heard of that, thei one cry was “Rice! 
Rice!” I have seen many of the starving who.had come im to the udder 
intertor after they had been fed spread ther cloth oA the 

voad ade down and die quietly _ That astonished me very mach, but 
T enquired ef the doctor why it was, and he (Dr Jackson I thmk) esd it was 
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because of their having taken too much food The people he said ehoutd have 
been gradually fed ” 

Q—“So, you do not think the pecpls could buyjoprum (a dearer article than 
noe) when they had no money to buy nce?” é 

A—“Certainly not He then asked me if I had seon his note on opm 
wlach he gave to Mr A C Das” 


1 quote from that note, as follows —- 


“T know of many instances im which heirs to large estates brought ruin 
upon themselves by smokmg end cating opm not that the ture at- 
tending the habit was great ner to cause the run but that the vice made 
the man on the one hand so lothargic, and weakened their intellects so much 
that they almost entirely neglecte | the management of their estates, leaving them 
inthe hands of ther servants, who robbed them nght and left, and on the 
other hand they weie made excoedingly fond of carnal pleasures of all sorta, 
m which they indulged frocly and most extravagantly I have known the 
want of means to buy the drug turn men into thieves and burglars in numerous 
cases which came betore me offiually People have let their wives and children 
starve rathor than do without the ang 

“The diug 1s used by men of all classus everywhere in Orissa that 1s to say, 
the use 18 not confined to any particular race, class or district Ié 3 regarded as a 
curse by vl, except of course those whqare eaters 01 smokers of the drug Anyciing 
short of total prohibition of the cultivation of the poppy, except for medicin 
purposes, would be a partial meagme il calculated to save the country from the 
destructive effects of oplum As reguids the Native states, those in Onesa 
draw ther supphes from the Goveinment stores, m none of these States 1s 
the poppy grown or opm manufactured I thmk the sympathies of the 
rulers of these status could easily bu enlisted in the noble cause of abstinence 
from tlus drug There nee‘l be no special police force to detect smuggling m 
the case of opium in this part of the country It would not be ey 
to grow the qpopey or munufactme opium without being noticed by the ordi- 
nary police The existing police force considered suffiuent to prevent ubeit 
peversuen of the drug in districts under the Government would prevent 1ts 

ng smuggled into them from Native states wheie it 1s freely grown with- 
out any restrictions Should the rulers of these states be induced as they easly 
could be to prohibit its growth mn their tenitories the need for providing against 
smuggling would be taanced The prolubitive measures recommended are not 
therefore likely to mcrease the charges on ai count of a detective force as far 
at least as Orisya 1s concerned 

“One of the grounds of objection 14 the loss of 1evenue to Government 
which would certainly result from it, supposing that such measures are enforced 
T would simply answer thu. where body and soul are at stake, as they undoubt- 
edly are m the case under notice, no precumary consideration should stand in the 
way of reform If opium eating and smoking 18 » vice, as 1t 18 on all nands ad- 
mitted to be, the traffic m the drug cannot but be considered immoral 

80, there can be no justification whatever for tho Government ,continu- 
ing trade for the sake of filthy lucre The revenue derived from it every 
nghteous man would look upon as ill-gotten money, as the gain from gamb- 

and those worse than these would be It 1s for the statesmen who 
are attthe helm of Government fo devise means by wiuch the ¢ of 
governing the country could he met from legitimate sour: cs, oa VIDE 
to measures so unmorsl and so unnghteous as the opum . 
“Jogon Moon Roy Late Deputy Collector.” 
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in Government Service. He stated 


“{ am a Hindoo. I have been nine eure: Depa aancree of 
schools, I um a Native of Onssa and Save hved all my Ife in 
Otists, I have visited most parts of Orissa I have hed occasion to 
wisit the melarious tracts of Orissa but never felt any necessity to take 
opiam I consider the habit of opum-eatsng injurious It is {more prevalent 
in Balasore than in Pun or Cuttack In Balasore xt 18 given to cluldren up to 
the age of ten ven T have had one such boy in my school, their parents 
cause the children to break off the habit at nme or ten yoars of age The 
habit 1s not easily given up, I only know of two or three instances where men 
addicted to the habit have given if up of ther own accord Excessive con- 
samers become rapidly emaciated if unable to get milk, ghee and sweetmeats 
A smoker may and often does consume one-half his earnings in opium, moder- 
ate eaters one eighth or one-tenth of their come, 1f poor There 1s a constant 
tendency to increase the dose I have known men who began with one pice 
worth of opium per day and who i ten years or fifteen years increased it to ten 
pice hed day I consider the habit of smoking opium morally degrading , eating 
it makes the consumer indolent, sleepy, unreliable I do not believe opium to be 
a protective against fever, nor 1s it ever given here for that pu I have 
resided m feverish tracts in Orissa, but never took opium I also know a 

end of mine who 1s frequently in these tracts, and facie not get fever and 

not ah opium eater The habit of eating opium is mvenably looked upon 
with aversion by respectable people, but smoking 1s always considered dis- 
graceful You may use my name im this matter as I am only tellng the 
truth, and I am not afraid to tell the truth ” 


Dr. Morison also read a letter from Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter, 
retired Judge of the High Court of Ualcutta, to Mr Alexander, stating 
that he and other members of his family had mote than once visited Cut- 
tack as e health resort, that the climate had never disappointed him, that 
Cuttack was much drier than Bengal and in his belief from free malaria. 


Q —In what way do you connect this letter with the enqmry of the 
Commuasion, 


A —As corroborative evidence that Onssa generally 13 not malanous, 
whereas it has been asserted agam and again that it 1s extensively 
melarious T have also the evidence of Mr McMillan, who was for over 
thirty years executive engineer in Orissa He says. “ I was executive 

r for over thirty years, but have now retired and live in Cuttack 
Thhate travelled over every part of Onssa, at all seasons, and along 
the low-lying coast-lme as well as in the higher plains towards the hills. 
I hall charge of all the Public Works in the District, and and many of 

s’goeds and bridges were designed and executed by me I constructed 
large breakwater you saw on the river as you approached Cuttack 
the er I have come to know the people and their habits well. 


I know ous parts, but Onssa is not considered malarious by 


gas 
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those who tive hero During all these forty years I huve never had fever 
except once, and that not very severe. In all my mtercourse with the 
people I have never heard them sey that they took opium as » prophy- 
leetic, and I am sure they do not use it either to cure erto ward off 
fever I have heard some say they began xt for rheumatism. The 
habit here 18 merely s vice. I can remember two instances where the 
habit, after long contmuance, was abandoned One a good workman, 
a mechanic who was called “pagol” or fool, by the others on socount of tha 
effect of oprum upon him He was unrehable although naturally a good 
workman. He dreamt «dream, andon thataccount, so he said, he gave 
up the habit, Soon after leaving off the habit he became a ‘steady and 
industrious workman, and began to look quite different mm appearance— 
even the very colour of his face was changed—he looked fairer and become 
sensible and reliable The second man a merchant and was was aleo called 
“pagol ” or fool an account of his manner from excessive opium-eating 
He had neglected his business and things were going to the bad, but he 
left 1t off and became a competent,and prosperous man ” 

Whule I was in Cuttack there was » meeting of the Total Abstinence 
Society at which 1 asked to speak a few words, and I put the follomng 
resolution to a crowded meeting of between 800 and 900 people Its 9 
society for the total abstinence from drugs and alkohol as well. The fol- 
lowing 1s the revolution _ 

Resolved, “At a public meeting of the Total Abstinence Society of 
Cuttack convened on the subject of total abstinence from mtoxcating 
liquors and drugs, we hear with surprise that the cause of opium-eating 
and smoking so prevalent in Orissais due to malaria We believe the 
habit to be due to bad example, so contagious an evil, and we have never 
heard of opium being used erther to prevent the influence of malana or to 
cure an attack of malarious fever in Orissa 

(Signed) A H Youne, Charman. 
(Signed) A C Daas, Secretary 

A meeting of the Baptist Missionary Conference happened to be 
held at the time of my visit, at which I was present, when the following 
resolution was passed —“We, the Baptist Missionaries from various parts 
of Orissa at present in Conference assembled, hereby affirm what We hava : 
hitherto acted upon, that opium-eaters or smokers are not ehgible,, ‘for 
baptism or admussion mto church fellowship in any of our chayghes 
scattered throughout Orissa.”—Auex. H Youre, Cuarnman | uttack, 
18th November, 1898. i 
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The Conference represented a Christian community of from 2000 to 
8000 members. 

Q—Haring dealt with the getleral question and your experience m 
Lower Bengal «s well as your visit to Orissa, 1s there any other point on 
which you would hke to speak? 

A.—I should like to have discussed the question whether malaria is 
the real cause of the excessive consumption of opium in Onssa That this 
theory has been accepted by the Government of India will be proved from 
the following extract from the Blue Book on the consumption of opram in 
India presented to both Houses of Parhament in 1892 In their despatch 
the following sentence occurs, “ We reserve our remarks on this question, 
that is the question of the closure of shops for consumption on the prem- 
ises, till the concluding paragraph of this despatch, and it 1s only neges- 
sary to say that we regard the effects in Bengal as on the whole satisfac- 
tory. When the enormous area and population are congidered, and 
further it is recognised how large a proportion of that area consists of 
alluvial malarious tracts in which the use of opium by the people 1s not a 
vice or even a luxury, but to some extent a necessity of hfe” 

I had occasion to bryng this matter before the Anti-Opium Society 
in London when a discussion was held on the 31st May, 1892, on the medi- 
cal aspects of the opium question 1 stated im that discussion that the 
assertion that the use of opium us a prophylactic accounts for the exces- 
sive consumption of opiumin Assam and Orissa, and 1s due to the fact 
that those tracts are more malarious than other parts of India, and that 
it is taken as 8 prophylactic by the ryots 1s meorrect And T further 
stated that there are three outstanding facts which showithat that the above 
theory 13 not the true one First, that there are many districts in Bengal 
which are as malanous as Onssa and Assam, and which did not con- 
game opium in anything like the propottion of those oft-quoted districts, 
T instance the distriet of Rayshaye which I know well, and some parts of 
which have been depopulated by malaria, yet oprum 1s not consumed there 
by the people as a whole Secondly, that malana 1s not confined to 
Sa tracts, which it would be if the malanal theory was true, either 

Wherds Inds or China In both these countries people who hve in 
eorpparatively free from malana are excessive consumers of opium, 
i ,@tigh above the malanal zone, where malana is endemically un- 
known, opinm is consumed to excess In such places as Simla, the high- 
@at town in the Himalaya Range, we find the habit established, and the 
to excess It seems clear from these facts, that, whatever 

eqaees have brought about the excessive consumption of oprum in Assam 


( wy ; 
and Orissa, it is not malaria alone. We must find canses equally applic- 
able to other parts of India, very different in climate, race, social habits, 
and religious restrictions 


Dr Watts, in his article which has becn handed in to ‘the Commis- 
sion, mentions that the cultivation of the poppy at one time existed in 
Onssa, and that the “East India Company ordered that its cultivation 
should be restricted to Patna and Benares ” The evidence I have obtam- 
ed from Onssa enables me to say that the following pomts as far as 
Onssa 13 concerned have been proved First, that (uiysa, instead of. beng 
a malanal distnct as generally believed, 15 a sanitaiium for Bengal, and 
that persons afflicted with bad health go there for improvement; secondly, 
that opm 1s not taken as a prophylactic, and thut the people do not 
entertain that view m Orissa, thirdly, that rt 1s not taken by people as a 
cure for fever, fourthly, that opium-eaters are at least as able to malanal 
fever as non-opium-eaters , fifthly, that it 1s considered to be acurse by all 
intelhgent natives who have the welfare of the people at heart, and sixth- 
ly, that the Balasore district wheresopium was cultivated, as mght be ex- 
pected, 18 most deeply tainted with the vice 

By Mr Wilson —Q —Are you acquamted with a book on Malana 
by Dr Russell, which has been mentioned ? 

A-Iam 

Q—Is there anything in that book which confirms or contradicts 
your views ? 

A—I think there are things m that book which confirm my views, 

Q —Will you refer to them? 

A—Speakmg of opium-eaters, he says “The opium-eater obtams 
considerable immunity from malarious affections in the early stages The 
first few years of m@gulgence in th® habit, before the organic visceral 
changes are set up, and the general shattermg of constitution results, 
which prematurely break down the consumer of opium, and render 
him an easy prey to diseases of every kind” He then goes on to 
say. ‘In the plains of Assam this habit 13 almost umversal In this 
district the writer has made a series of exact observations on the prevalence 
of this habit among the large circulating population of the jal He finds 
that nearly four-fifths of the men of the plains who enter jail are more or 
less addicted to this habit, consuming from five grains to three drams of 
the drug daily......... .....«The prevalence of this habit 1s the curse of 
our jsil population in Lower Assam No work can be got ont of the 
long-confirmed. oprum-eater, He can digest nothing but hght foad, milk, 
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or soups. On ordinary diet he suffers from diarrhoea, tending to rapidly 
ran to dysentery, Hus system hag very shght heat-making power. He 
is extremely susceptible to any eanges of temperature, and cannot stand 
oold; he is thus specially liable to chest and bowel disorders. Again and 
agein he may be nursed, by a system of milk diet, gradually on to ordinary 
food; again and again he recurs to hospital, suffermg from diarrhoea, 
dysentery, or dyspepsia, The emaciation of the opmm-eater is character- 
isti¢ and extreme Eventually, after having been # source of infinite care, 
after having caused large expenditure in sick chet, extras, &c , he perishes, 
usually of a chest or bowel disorder, or perhaps from practical starvation 
from eventhal inability to digest any kind of food, even the hghtest and 
most delicate, On post mortem exammation, all the viscera are usually 
found wasted and anemic except the hver, which 1s commonly large, pale, 
and very fatty.” 

Q.—Have yon anythmg more to say on that particular point in 
reference to that view ? 

A.—There are other passages which I mght quote to support my 
view of the matter 

Q.—Were you present when Dr Russell gave his evidence here? 

A.—I was 

Q.—Did you hear his explanation ? 

A.—I heard him state that it referred to the opium sot, but the 
words here are “ oprum-eater,” and four-fifths of the jail population could’ 
hardly have been opium sots. 

Q.—Is there anything in the context or connection in that book 
whieh would lead the ordinary reader to suppose that it alludes to the 
opium sot? 

A.—i think not, because he calls*the opium-eater the curse of the 
Assam jails. 

Q.—You have given us several statements and conversations you 
hed on a recent occasion on the way to Orsse and back in reference 
to the opium habit. Did you hear any evidence of a contradictory 
charanten? 

Awl did not I heard expressions from the Europeans on the 
Steamer that the revenue difficulty was the great question, and that they 
they had no sympathy whatever with this agitation against the opium 
habit. 

: Q.-You Kave been combating the doctrine of the connection of 
maflovia and the sonsumption of opium ? 
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A.—I have. 

Q.—Can you give us any information as to when this doctrine first 
arose ? s : 

A —I cannot exactly state who first started the theory, but it 1s only 
within recent years that it has come before the public, I think it was 
coincident with the agitation against opium. 

By Mr Mowbray —Q —With regard to your personal experience 
m Rampore Beauleah, how long were you there ? 

A —I was there sixteen years, excluding two visits to England. 

Q —What 1s the population ? . 

A —It 18 a town of 20,000 inhabitants. It 1s the administrative 
head-quarters of the district of Rajshaye. 

Q —What would be the population of the surrounding distnict ? 

A —The whole district of Rajshaye has about 1,500,000 souls, 

Q —It 1s somewhere in the same locality as Moorshedabad ? 

A.—lIt 1s on the opposite side of the nver Ganges 

Q —And since you have been there, you have devoted your attention 
largely to the subject of opium ? 

A—Only within the last four years 

Q—Then the evidence you have given from personal knowledge 1s 
based on four years’ experience ? 

A.—No; my experience and a large medical practice in Rajshaye 
for sixteen years My attention was specially directed to the opium ques- 
tion about four years ago 

Q—You remember Mr Donald Matheson, chairman of Committees 
of the Anti-Opium Association, writing to the Times a letter in which he 
referred to some letters he had fromt you J think he says “I wrote to 
Dr. Monson, the excellent medical missionary in charge of the station 
for the last ten years”, and that 1s why you say that 1t was only about 
four years, ago that you began to make enquuries. 

A —Yes 

Q —Yon said also that some control should be exercised over the 
sale of opium In what direction could that control be exercised ? 

A. It would be for the interests of the community at large that the 
quantity of opmm procurable by one person should be reduced very much, 
I shonld say to non-poisonous doses, 


Q-— What would you call » non-poisonous dose ? 
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A.—Under four grains, 

Q.~-What 1s the present quantity anybody can purchase m Rampore 
Beauleah ? 

A —TI'beheve it 18 five tolas. 

Q.—-Were you not aware that within the last twelve months the 
quantity can be purchased at any one time by any person has been reduced 
from five tolas to one tola - 

A —I am not aware of 1t J would make it difficult for any one 
person to obtam-opium except for very necessary purposes 

Q —How would you define very necessury puposes 7 

A.—I mean medicinal purpose-—opium taken for the alleviation of 
bodily suffermg 

Q.—We have been told by many witnesses that a laige number of 
people take opium, as a domestic remedy fur the alleviation of pam 
1s that the taking of opium for medicinal purposes ” 

A —It 1s, and I would not mterlere with 1t =I would simply guard 
against the abuse of it 

Q—Yon are aware also that the quantity taken by the people 
medianally m that sense of the word 1 fai larger than two grains? 

A.—Yes, because they become accustomed to it 

Q —For medical purposes that 15 a large quantity to be taken as a 
domestic remedy ? 

A.—Yes, 1 13 a laige quantity to begm with I should say half 
or 8 quarter of a grain 

Q.—I am speakmg of the maximum limit you would impose on the 
restriction of sale ? 

A—I would guard 1t mm this way, that those catmg it at present 
should not ba deprived of 1, and in order that they should receive what 
they consider necessary for themselves, they should be allowed to have larger 
quantities But it should be known by those in charge of the shop that 
they were habitual consumers of opium, and for those people there should 
be an exception made certamly 

Q.—Do you think from your practical expenence that it would be 
: possible to rest that discretional power in persons sellmg opium ? 

‘ AI think it would be quite possible I see no difficulty; I 
thnk the Government could do 1t easily 

Q.—In order to apportion the amount of opm which any person 
ig entitled to buy you would have tu keep an account of the quantity he 
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oy ’ 
was in the habit of consuming. You would require a very large number of 
persons for the distribution ? 

A—TI think not , 

Q —Would it be possible for » small number of people to know the 
habits of » great number of people ? 

A—Yes, in a very short time Certam shops are placed in 
certain places and the shopmen will soon be able to know who are his 
regular customers 

Q —How many shops are there in Rampore Beaulcah ? 

A—I think three or four 

Q —~Do you think 1t would be possible for three or four shopkeepers 
to know that this man should get one grain and that man two grains, 
without risk of serious abuse ? 

A —I am not prepared to go into details, but I think in some parts 
of India a register of oprum consumers would be necessary 

Q —Is 1t not necessary for those who say generally that sales should 
be restricted, or that more control should be exercised, to think out the 
details by which that control would be exercised ? 

A.—Generally speaking, undoubtedly one should think out as many 
of the details as he can, and I have thought of some of these; but I 
don’t thnk that stage has arnved Generally, however, I think there 
would be no difficulty in manipulating the details in Lower Bengal. 

Q—Your view 1s that the maximum limit for one person should 
be reduced to a very small quantity ? 

A —I mean for any person not accustomed to take opium, and a 
discretionary power should be rested on the distributors of oprum who 
should know who are habitual consumers and therefore entitled to have 
larger doses. 

By Mr. Fanshawe.—Q.—Speaking from your personal experience 
you said you had no knowledge of the use of opium in Rajshaye as a 
prophylactic ? 

A.—None whatever. 

Q.—You also said 1t is known as a domestic remedy ? 

A.—It 18, 

Q.—Is it not known in connection with fever of enabling a person 
to withstand chills or pains caused by chills ? 

A —I have not heard of that, but I have heard it u~el for rheuma- 
tiam and other pains Not in connection with chills 
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Q.—You have not heard of the use of opium in connection with 
fever? 

A.—TI have not 

Q.—Yon‘said, that eating opium is always considered disgraceful. 
Is it even so considered even among elderly men ? 

A.—It does not apply to elderly men, because public opinion among 
Hindoos and Mahommedans admits that elderly people who are failmg 
in health from numerous causes may take op1um without being considered 
to be addicted to a very demorahismg habit 

Q.—You also mentioned that the habit of eating opium existed 
among young men in the Rajshaye district 7 

A.—I thnk it 1s very unusual. I meant that remark rather in 
regard to smoking. There are three madak shops in. Rampore Boauleah, 
I am not aware whether there are any chandu shops 

Q.—You stated that in oprum-eaters there was a tendency to m- 
crease the dose ? 

A.—That 1s my dehberate conviction 

Q.—Is 1t not the case that some persons who begin the habit at an 
early age use the same dose when they come to old age ? 

A—TI thnk that when opium 1s not taken for pains of any kind, the 
tendency 1s to keep to the onginal quantity, but when 1t is taken to alle- 
viate pain, they have to mcrease the dose 

Q.—In such cases the quantity taken 1s not so mordinate as to n- 
terfere with health ? 

A.—I would not say that 1t does not interfere with health. I believe 
it does exercise a certam amount of influence on health, but not very 
marked m some cases In young men, who are confirmed opium-eaters 
it does exercise such an influence upon*health as to make it noticeable. 

Q —It 1s a question of quantity to the individual ? 


A.—In my experience it does usually go to excess ultimately, It 
asnally goes to five or six grains a day 

Q.—I mean excess with regard to each individual's health , they ns 
generally long-hved men ? 

A.—A man cannot be an opium-eater without suffering in health, 
be he young or old 

Q.—Do you think it would make any difference m the number of 
pmicides if opam was not easily obtamable 7 

A.—I think it would. 
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Q—You are aware that suicide is common in the country and that 
there are many other means ordinarily used besides taking opium? For 
instance, if # man 1s a cutler by trade, and left his rgzors knocking 
about, and his children took them up and cut their throats? 

A—lI think that man ought to remove the razors from the reach of 
his children. Opium has been such a prolific cause of suicide that the 
Government should remove it from the reach of the people. 

Q —Are you speaking of the Rayshaye district? 

A —I am speaking of India generally Ihave heard that it 1s a 
prolific cause of suicide in Calcutte-es well as in Gya and othef opmm pro- 
ducmg districts . 

Q —In the report on opium of last year m the Lower Provinces it 
18 stated that in the district of Nuddea, 142 women commited suicide 
and that they did 1t in every case by hanging , what would you say to 
that ? 

A —I would say that opiunr was not at hand, or they would pro- 
bably not have hung themselves 

Q —I mean that there are always means of putting an end to one’s 
life ? 7 

A—It 1s my opimon and the opimion of the native public generally 
that oprum should not be so easily obtained for suicidal purposes. 

By Mr Wilson —Q.—Mr Mowbray asked you what was a poison- 
ous dose of opium, whatdid you say ? 

A.—Four grains 1s the usual dose put down in text books as a fatal 
dose. I have no doubt that there are persons who take a great deal 
more 

Bvidence ofeDr. G. R. Ferris. 

T am a member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and 
have beef in India forty year, From early in the year 1856, I have been 
in private practice in Calcutta as medical officer connected with the dis- 
pensary known as Messrs R Scott Thomson and Co I have, therefore, 
had nearly thirty-eight years of experience m this country During the 
whole of this period I have had daily to attend to the almenfs and 
prescribe for all classes of patients, Europeans, Eurasians, and natives 
from all the Indian provinces, as Burmese, Bengalecs, upvountry men, 
Punjabis, Afghans, Goorkhas, Sikhs, and indeed men of all castes,” 
races, and rehgions This large practice has made me fambar with 
Taian diseases and the habits and customs of the people and ; mong 
other things, has drawn my attention to the habit of opium-veating. I 
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have had no experience of opium-smoking except that many years ago I 
visited an oprum den In that den I found a mixed lot of men, but 
they were all orderly, respectful, and in possession of all their faculties, 
Very early inf my practice, I noticed that many patients were opium- 
eaters My attention was first called, early in 1854, to this habit when, 
as Surgeon m the Honourable East India Company’s Bengal Marine, I 
had medical charge of troops and followers bemg transported between 
Calentta and Burma Ona voyage in the Honorable Company's 8.8. 
Tenasserim, carrying a large number of Sikhs who exhibited a special 
jmmunity from sea-sickness, this appeared, considering the weather, so 
unusual and so peculiar, that I made enquires, and to my astonishment I 
found that these men, whe I also noticed took but very ‘small quantities of 
food, were all opmm-eaters From that time I have never ceased, in the 
course of my practice, to investigate, so far as my opportunities allowed, 
the opium habit and the effect of oprum on those who use it. 
Before going further, 1 may say I have never known Turkey opium 
to be used by an opium-eater, and I should regard four grains of such 
opium as a dangerous dose, that1s, pure Turkey opm The opum which 
I have known to be eaten by my patients 1s Bengal opium, and as to tha 
class of the drug, I should consider pure opium im eight grains to be dan- 
gerous, that 1s, eight grams in one dose When the habit 1s commenced, 
usually one pice worth of opium 1s purchased This 13 about four grains, 
and I may mention that this rate of sale has, so far as I know, not vaned 
m all my experience At the beginning, the opium-eater will divide his 
one pice worth in various ways. taking the dose morning and evening; the 
maximum dose being taken in the evening After a time he may increase 
the quantity to six grains, and even eight grains, bnt Ihave noticed that a 
man will continue to take the same quantity daily for a very long time. 
There are cases where the quantity taken may be as much as twelve, and 
even sixteen, grains per day, but this I regard as extreme, and connected 
with some special disease—it may be diabetes—against which te patient 
is combating In one case, which has recently been before me, a Native, 
vemarkable for his intelligence and physique, but suffering from diabetes, 
actually got up to forty-five grains of extract of opium per day, The 
effect hg desired having been produced, he 1s reducing the quantity, No 
ane would be able to tell from that man’s appearance, from his conversa~ 
Yon, or hié business aptitude, that he was an extreme opium-eater, 
3 ; tis 8 common rule with me to ask my Native patients if they take 
jum, and in this way I have become acquainted with a great many 
stances not ordinanly known to medical men in conpedtion with 
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the opium habits and with its effect upon diseases, Generally, I may say 
that it has never made any difference in my treatment, whether the patient 
took opium or not. 

I have not found opium deleterious m the use, or interftre with the 
exhibition of any other drag I have not found opium taken as a habit 
productive of any disease. I have not found it induce’ emaciation or 
dulling of the mental faculties, or a withering of the tissues, or of the 
patient’s physical strength. Ido not know of an instance of what may 
be called an opium drunkard from the eating of opm, though there 
may be opium drunkenness as the result of excessive smoking, especially 
if the oprum be adulterated, but no such case has come under my observa- 
tion. e 
My experience of chandu and bhang is so small that I must refrain 
from expressing any opmion as to their effects As a rule, the opm 
habit 1s not common to young men, but I have to point out that, when, 
for any cause whatever, young men have taken to opium, they become 
in a marked and peculiar manner,protected, so to speak, against diabetes 
and dysentery, that 13, against two diseases which are, so far as my ex- 
perience goes, the most fearful scourges and the most feared and dreaded 
by all Natives of this province, and indeed by all natives of India with 
whom I have been brought into contact I have noted that a great deal 
1s due to the food common to the people of India, the Hindoos partacular- 
ly, whose main food 1s rich in starch The Mahommedans, who take 
more animal food, are not so prone to diabetes as their Himdov neighbours, 
but all Natives suffer enormously from the effect of poor food, damp, 
cold, and the exposure mevitable from their ordinary avocations It 1s 
very remarkable amongst the poorer classes, ws proof that oprum prevents 
a waste of tissues—that an opium-eater can do with much less food than 
& man not given to the habit, andy this being so, it may possibly be that 
the poverty of the man may maintain the habit at a given minimum as 
to quantity, say four grains per day 

Besides dysentry, Natives suffer;from a variety of intestinal complaints 
and from the results of malarial poisoning 1 have noticed that m such 
cases the patient invamably seeks relief from opium, and I have also 
noticed that when opium-eaters are subjected to the same malanal influen~ 
eS 88 non-opium-eaters in cases where such remedies as quinine and 
arsenic and other preparations would be useless, the opium-eaters enjoy 
am immunity which 1s remarkable when contrasted with the condition of 
non-opinm-paters in exactly the same circumstances 1 have never hesi- 
tated in oases coming before me to recommend my patients to continue it, 
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and I have found that where Natives have come to me suffering atrocions- 
ly trom the effects of alcohol, and I have béen able to substitute opium for 
the aleohohe habit, the patient has recovered his status m society exactly 
in the same proportion as the substitution of opium for alcohol has been 
less or more complete This I consider a very uote-worthy fact to the 
credit of the opium habit So far as I can judge, crime is very rarely 
met with amongst opium-eaters I can never tell an oprum-eater by 
casually looking at him ; his habits and his appearance will not guide 
me, Of course, I should know :f I examined for this particular matter 
I find that oprum-eaters are healthy men, that their muscular development 
is good, and that mentally and bodily they contrast favourably with non- 
optum-eaters. The conclasion I have been obliged to come to 1s that, 
in a country like India, having regard to the habits of the people, the 
character of their avocations, the peculiarities of the climate, and the 
particular character of their food, opium 1s distinctly beneficial, that xt 18 
hot harmful, that it 18 nota vice, that 1¢ does not promote in any way 
immorality, that 1t does not increase bat distinctly decreases mottality, 
and that without it the vital returns of many parts of the country 
would be simply appalling 
My experience 1s that men, as a rule, with rare exceptions, will re- 
sort to exther a stimulant or sedative, and as far as Europeans are ¢on- 
cerned, the majority use a stimulant ; natives are so consituted that, 
when they resort to stimulants, they do so toa degree almost incredible to 
ordinary European experience, and the extreme way in which they indulge 
renders them, as Native reformers contiuually urge, pests of socicty, and 
dangerous to themselves and all about them, Opium, on the other hand, 
because 1t is a sedative, absolutely prevents them from becoming obnox- 
ious in any way, Iam convinced thet the Native will have one or the 
other, the sedative or the stimulant’ If the Government prevents the 
resort to the sedative, then we must expect to find the wealthier classes 
giving themselves up to the more refined forms of elcohol produced by 
Enrope; while the poorer classes will devolop a very wide use of native 
rum, arrack, and spirits, and the result will be widespead vice, misery, 
crime, and increased mortality, at the very idea of which I, as a medical 
man, stand aghast No doubt distillers here and in Europe would look 
t to the effects to be produced, but to the profits which sich ¢ tremen- 
Nous dematid would yield , but I doubt 1f Government can take this view, 
gad as a man who knows something of India and its people, and who his 
‘Yearned to take # strong interest in their welfare, who has at stake the 
gtospenty of the country, depréeate such wholesdle degradétioh as this 
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would be ; and as I cannot imagine acheap, a good, and s harmless 
subsitute for opium, I am as convinced, as any one can be, that 1t should 
be let alone, and that 1t has been not only a necessity, but I would even 
go to the length of saying, a blessing to the people .° 

By Lord Brassey :—Q.—I gather from your aetcment that you are 
in private practice ? 

A—lI have been so for thirty-eight years; I have ae in practice 
in India for forty years, without leaving the country for one day I 
ceased Government employ in March 1856, when I jomed my partner m 
private practice 

Q—So that your testimony 1s given as that of as indeperfdent prac- 
tationer. : 

A —Perfectly so. 

By Su Wilham Roberts .—Q—You have given a very full account 
of your opmion in regard to the opium habit ; have you endeavoured to 
divide the effects of op1um into = 18 mediemnal and what are its other 
effects 7 

A.—No, I have not gone into mere the effects , I have taken 
them generally, as the effects of oprum upon eaters, because 1 sometime 
ago gave it asa hypnotic I am speaking of the use of it amongst 
Native eaters t ? 

Q—How do you explain the effects of toleration; does an eater 
continue m good health ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q —Is it of medical service as an anodyne ? 

A.— Yes 

Q.—What has been your experience in regard to mmcreased doses ?— 
we have been told that the general t@ndency has been to increase the dose 

A —I have known oprum-eaters for twenty years, and they now take 
the same doses It may be they began taking it as an inducement to fur- 
ther efforts, not for any ailment This man went from the first dose 
gradually up to six ur eight grains, which I look upon, in the majority of 
cases, to be the maximum. 

Q.—Thus 13 the hmit to toleration? 7 

A —They take 1t with perfect impunity; if a man goes on with very 
large doses, he becomes tolerant of larger ones. 


Q.—There 1s a great difference of degree, as regards individuals, mn 
the toleration? = 
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A —Yes. 

Q —Is the habit common among Europeans in Calcutta? 

A.—Ve@qy rare 

Q.—There is a marked difference between the eating habit amongst 
Buropeans and amongst natives of Calcutta, what 1s the cause of that? 

A. —Bnuropeans, as arule, are considered wealthy They have the 
means, and can afford to buy stimulants—alchohol, natives are so poor 
that they can not spend more than one pice upon a dose or two of opium. 
He cannot afford alcohol, so he takes to a sedative 

Q.—The practice 1s amongst the nch as well as the poor? 

A—I am of opinien that opium was eaten here long before any al- 
cohol stimulants were known to the natives 

Q.—How do Marwaris become opium-eaters? 

A —They take to opium, but they are a peculiarly satisfied, docile, 
harmless race of men 

Q.—I want to know about the faet that Europeans don’t, except in 
rare cases, become eaters, and here in India the people very frequently be- 
come so; what 1s the reason ? 

A.—Europeans have some means at their disposal, if he has any 
ailment he will consult a European doctor who docs nbt make an opium- 
eater of hin Very few Natives can afford to get a prescmption, and his 
kobiray fmends recommend opium 

Q.—There 1s a difference of toleration, dependent upon race or ch- 
mate or food, between the Europeans on the one hand and natives on the 
other? 

A.—No, I have seen greater excess, where it has been rarely taken 
by Europeans The maximum I have seen has been taken by Europeans 

Q.—To the injury of health? 

A.—T cannot say 

Q.—You merely consider 1¢ from a speculative pont of view? 

A —I have not seen any injury to health from opium. 

Q.—Have you had experience amongst poor Natives, or rather the 
better class ? 

A—Any member of the Commission would be astonished, if un- 
known to me, he sat down and saw the classes of people for whom I pre- 
weribe daily The very poorest, the middle classes, and the nchest I see 

-gvery day I sit down for sig or seven hours daily, receiving pepple. 
Persons are treated as they come mm in their turn ‘You would be sston- 
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ished at the multifarious classes of people, Bengalees, from the highest 
Kulm to the Mehtur, Afghans, up-country men, Sikhs, poor unfortunsts 
women, who sell their last piece of jewellery to come—al] these I treat. 
This happens day after day, month after month, year after year 

Q --From your experience you don’t know any. mischief to health 
produced by oprum? 

A —I do not 

By Mr. Pease —Q—You state, “I am unable to tell an opiam- 
eater from casually lookig at him, but I can do so by examining him ;” 
m what way do you examine him? Z 

A —If you examine him, you will find the ms dilated, which makes 
the pupils contract Tins shows a bhang or opium-cate: I have tray- 
elled outside Calcutta in the country districts, Dacca and Syhlet, and 
saw the people there I have had people constantly coming and troubling 
me, saying that quimine does nothmg I have proved that 1 have giver 
arsenic and it has acted If 16 were not for opium, the death-rate 
without doubt, would be tenfold’ Foi instance, we will say a man earns 
an anus a day, he will spend one pice upon opium and three upon food. 
He neither loses werght, and will come out well This opimon regarding 
tunes of famme 1s very generally known 


Q —The consumers would be about two per cent ? 


A —I should think ‘it 1 far gieater amongst my patients, it is 
ceitaunly not less than thity per cent, and 1 cannot say how much more. 
Yesterday, a gentleman, a wealthy zemindar, came to me, and I asked 
tam whether he took opium, and how much He said he took a two- 
anna dose, that 1s, sixteen giams, daily Tins man was fifty-five years of 
age, and a powerful man 1 did not consider it necessuly to stop tt = This 
thirty pe: cent 18 exclusive of Eurasians and Europeans 

By Mr Wilson —Q—You have used the expression “made 
people peaceable” I have heard it said 1t makes people cowardly ? 

A.—I have not seen that , The Sikhs and Rolullas are the most 
fearless men we have m India 

Q —Are you a member of the Calcutta Medical Society ? 

A—No , my time 1s so fully occupied that I really have no ‘ime. 

Q.—In relecenes to your dispensary, Messrs. Scott Thomson aul 

Co., you admut all classes ? 


A—I make no distinction ; any man can obtain medical advice, 
I reeeive no fees from nch or poor 
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y, Ade Are medisines also supplied ? 
1 &e--No 5 my prescriptions are made up mn the dispensary, 
* QurSpogking generally, are yon in favour of mcreasing the fadilities 
for getting opiam ? 
A.—I think the supply and demand, after this Commusion, will be 
greatly increased 
Q.—Would you do anything to further the increased consumption ? 
A.—No, I thik people would take 1t themselves. 
Q.—We had a witness yesterday who wanted further facihties ? 
A.—My view 1s that 1t 1s so benefical that I would prefer an 
increased consumption to » decrease 
Q.—Are you in favour of increased facilities for consumption ? 
A.—I am. 
Q.—I notice mm your statement that you find the Sikhs have a 
: fvecial immunity from disease? 
: A.—Yes, I bring that forward as the starting point of my enqunes 
: Which induced me to continue 
Q.—Do you occasionally recommend alcohol ? 
: A.—In certain cases, of course To a healthy man I would not 
fay he must take 1t I prescribe it medicinally 
Q.—Do you prescribe alcohol for daily dietetic use ? 
A.—Yes 
Q.—Would you do the same as regards opium ? 
A —In disease only ‘ 
Q—Do you prescribe it in the same way as alcohol,—daily dhetetic 
nse? 
A—No 
Q—You would not look at opm as of the same dietetic value as 
aleohol? 


A—No , 

Q —So far as the people of this country are concerned, you would 
say the same? 

A—No 


Q.—i1 suppose I may take it, that you thmk there 1s a marked 
difference between the two ? 

A.—Europesns and Natives, yes 

Q.—Between slcohol and opium” 
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A.—!Very marked. 

Q.—Suppose you heard a medical man recommending opium for 
daily dietetic use; would you think he was doing a safp thing or a 
dangerous thing? 

A.—Before answering this question I should wigh to know what 
* the medical man had in view before he presenbed it for dietetac use. 

Q.—Did you ever hear a medical man prescribe it so ? 

A —Simply as an article of diet, no, 

Q—By Sir James Roberts —Did you ever hear a medical man pres- 
r_ ibe tobacco as a dietetic halit 7 

A—As a medical men, 1 have known it used in chest affectivus, 

Q—And the habit also applies to tobacco ? 

A —tThey are very different, op1um and tobacco. 

Q—You were asked whether you ever knew a medical man who 
advised a man taking opium as a dietetic habit, does that apply to 
tobacco ? 

A.—Certainly not 


IBvidence of Kobiraj Gunga Prosad Sen Gupta: 


1 Opium is considered to bea beneficial medical mgredient, 
especially for the poor classes of the vaiious districts in this province It 
has been generally found to do good i bowel-complaints, asthma, rhen~ 
,matism, &c, which require a costly treatment, but opium alone, when 
used in such cases, proves a specific remedy for those who can 1ll-afford 
to meet the expenses of the generally costly medical treatment The nse 
of opm also enables persons to give up drinking hquor. 

The moderate use of opium increases appetite, power of digestion, 
energy, and enables persons to adopt a practice of hard working It also 
prevents people becoming old befor® their time, and increases vital power. 
From time immemonal the native physicians have been using this article 
with other mgredients mm mnumerable cases, with great success Both 
higher and lower classes, under these circumstances, use oprum 

T do not think the use of oprum degenerates the mdtal and physical 
condition of the people, though excessive use sometimes bnngs drow- 
ey hut such cases are rare, and found to exist in the lower elasses 
only. 

2. (a) Generally no one uses opium unless suffermg from such 
— where tts effects are marvellous, although some take it to keep up 
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In my opinion no one views it as a hated practice, as the use of other 
intoxicating things 1s regarded. 

2. (b) The expense of using this article 15 generally met by the 
consumers «themselves This bemg a poor country, the prohibstion or 
restriction of the traffic in opium by the introduction of a heavy duty will 
be keenly felt by the poorer classes of Her Mayesty’s subjects, and make 
them starve. 

8 As opium is very extensively used in this province, and it 1s very 
difficult to give it up when once practised, it 1s difficult to prohibit the 
growth of the poppy and manufacture and sale of opum, and it 1s umpos- 
sible to do. so. 

4 No change shogt of prolubition in theexi-tng arrangements for 
regulating and restricting the opium traffic in Bengal need be done, but 
some measures should be adopte I to discourage the manufacture and use 
of chandu and goolee which ae made of opium, and domg injury among 
the poorer classes to a great extent 

By the President —Q —I not ce, that you 1ecommend that some 
measures shoud he adopted to prolubit the manufacture and use of chandy 
and goolee, which are made of opium, and which ae domg injury, can 
you suggest any practical measures for carrying out these representations ? 

A —The habit which people contiact by ynokmyg 15 bad and intoler- 
able The shops in which they smoke have company which mduces smok- 
ers to spend more time there. hence these shops ought to be closed 
For anybody who has contracted the habil, h+ shonld be allowed to smoke 
in Ins own house, but not m places where there will be a congregation of 
opium-smokers 

Q —You desire to see the abolition of smokmg shops? 

A—Yes + [There were thiee othe: kolrayes present, who agreed in 
what the witness said] All three were in favour of the abolition of 
licenses for smoking opium aud chandu upon the premises 

By the Maharajah of Durbhungah —Q—W ould you object to people 
clubbing together to form a club to smoke opium” 

A.—I object to people smoking together, but when people take opum 
in their own homes, no law should be passed to restrict them The rules | 
reganling the sale of opium, now m existence, should not be changed, but 
should any change be made, I would suggest the change should apply 
only to public smoking of madak and chandu, where there are temptations. 
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Zvidence cf Gudam Chunder Naik. - 
Examined by Mr. Fanshawe.—Q—To what district do you belong? 
A —Outtack, South Balasore district. 
Q —How long have you been there ? 
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A —Twenty-two years 
Q—You arein Government employ? = 
A —Yes, for seventeen or eighteen years 


Q —You have experience not only of the Cuttack district, but of the 
Tributary States, also Balasore and Puri’ 

A.—Yes : 

Q—What do you know about opium-eating amongst these people ; 
first as to the hill tribes ? 

A.—T have come from Onssa, and I may say that both as a Government 
officer and as a resident of that province, I possess some knowledge of the 
nature and habits of the people, not only of Orissa proper, but of xts 
hill tracts known as the Gurjat or the Tributary Mehals, So far as 
my knowledge extends, I can say that the consumption of opium 
by the péople of my province has had no bad effect on them 
either morally or physically On the contrary, I know people taking 
opium for twenty years or more to have kept very good health, They 
never use opium for non-medical purposes At least I have no knowl- 
edge of this, though opium-smolang 1s resorted to by some for plea- 
sure or for other purposes, an excessive mdulgence of which leads to some 
mischief, But such cases are few and far between. 

Q.—Is the habit common among the people ? 

A —I cannot say 1¢ 1s common 

Q—What opinion can you give, say about what? 

A.—The percentage is five to ten per cent 

Q.—Amongst the Hill population ? 

A.—Apbont five to ten per cent. 

Q.—At what age do people take to this habit ’ 
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A.-—They take to :t at forty, there are some also who take it at 
twenty. 

Q.--Can yop tell us the amount people generally eat ? 

A.—I kpow people taking more than two grams daily on the 
average, there are others who take it in excess 

Q.—In the morning or 1n the evening ? 

A —Both mornmg and evening 

Q.—They take 1t during the day also ’ 

A.—As a role in the mormmng and evening 

Q.—Is there any tendency to increase the dose ? 

A—WNo. 

Q —Do you consider that 1t has any bad effect upon ther health and 
morals ? 

A.—No. 

Q.—You have some remarks upon the classes of people called the 
Pans—what would you say about them ? 

A.—Of a class of people called Pans, known as the criminal clags in 
some of the hull states, I can say that seldom a Pan takes oprum, and 
I never saw one who committed any crime, the cause of which could be 
attributed to his habit of oprum-eating, I may here state that opium has, 
on the other hand, a very deterrent effect on crime Of all people, oprum- 
eaters and oprum-smokers have a termble dread of jail, which deprives 
them of the free and timely use of the drug, and 1t 1s an intoxication 
which brooks no delay * 

Q.—Do all these tribes eat opium ? 

A.—Very few 

Q.—Do they ndulge in country liquor ? 

A.—They do i 

Q.—For what reason do the people take to opium ? 

A.—For medicinal purposes, for bowel complaints, for fever, and for 
the disease known as elephantiasis and sympathetic fever, which 1t brings 
on, and for dysentery, 

Q,—Is elephantiasis common ? 

A. Yes. 

Q.—How is the habit regarded m Cuttack and the Mehali—disgrace- 

2 
+ A.—It is not disgracefully regarded 
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Q.—In what light do people look upon it ? 

A —They are in a manner indifferent. They don’t think il of one 
who takes opium, nor 1s it a disgrace—unless a man ere and there is 
known to have taken it to excess. oy 


Q.—Does the habit extend to women as well as men ? 
A —Women form the exception, very rare : 


Q—What would be the general feeling there as to the prohibition of 
opium? 

A.—With every deference to the Commission, I should say thatit 
will not only be Inghly impolitic, but extremely unwise to introduce any 
prohibitive measure for the suppression of cqnsumption either entirely 
or to a limited extent. People of my country are not and will not be 
prepared to bear im whole or in part the loss of revenue that would 
inevitably be the result of such a measure givmg thereby nse to wide- 
spread discontent 


Q—Have you any remarks ypon the hcensing system ? 


A—The existmg system I consider in no way bad, because the 
Government has already devised good measures for hcensing the sale of 
opium 

Q —Can you tell us anything about opium-smoking ? 

A —It 1s not common, but there are people who do smoke 1t 

Q —What do they smoke ? 

A—QOnly opium, it 1s called goolk, and madak Chandu 1s not 
common in my part 

Q —Have you anything else to say ? 

A—I ask permission to say this —I heard it yesterday stated by 
Dr. Monson that Cuttack was not*a malarious district He, I think, 
meant the town proper, as I would say the district was malanious, 
Cuttack is not malarious within a radius of seven or eight miles, but the 
greater part, not the whole tract, 1s malarious. The western part of the 
district 1s regarded as malarious 

By Mr. Mowbray —Q —You say that the people im Onsse use 
opium for nonsmedical purposes , will you explain what you mean by 
non-medical purposes ? 

A.—TI mean that after a certam age, people of my country take 
it for the sake of ther health For medical purposes I mean for com- 
plamts, such as bowel complaints, fever, rheumatism, dysentery, or 
something of that sort, 
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Q.—About what number of European medical men are there in 
Onasa ? 

A.—-The number will not be very large, not more than half a dozen. 

Q.—Can you tell how many opium shops there are in Orissa 7 

A.—TI cannot exactly say that. 

Q.—What'is the price of opium in Onssa now ? 

A.—The Government upset price 1s Rs 32 per seer, and 1¢ 18 sold 
at from ten to twelve tolas, which 13 equal to 180 grains for a rupee, 

Q.—Do you think if the number of shops were further reduced, 
that the people would be able to get opium if they wanted 1t for medi- 
cinal purposes 7 

A —No, I do not fnink so, because the Government provides shops 
according to the number of people for local wants and mereases or 
diminishes them accordingly. 

By Mr. Wilson —Q —What are your duties as Assistant Superin- 
tendent ? 

A.—I assist the Supermtendent* of the Mehals in all executive 
work and correspondence work I am a Deputy Magistrate and try 
crumminal cases and boundary disputes, and I have to assist the Sessions 
Judge. 

Q.—Are you aware whether anyone has objected to or challenged 
the use of opium for medical purposes ” 

A—WNo. 

Q.—The question we are discussing 1s chiefly the dietetic use ; you 
said that smoking 1s not respectable , do they respect people who smoke ? 

A —Smoking 1s not considered respectable 

Q.—What 1s the general opmion mn respect to smoking chandu ? 

A —Chandu smoking 1s not prevalent 

Q,—In reference to smoking gool: ? 

A.—The opmion 1s not good 

Q —Do they approve of opium-eating ” 

A.—I don’t think they approve of it, but they are indifferent. If 
anybody takes to opium, they don’t think ill of hmm : 

Q.—Whuch parts of the district are most malarious ? 

A—The Western parts and Eastern parts of the Cuttack District? 
North-Eastern part of the Balasore Distnct, and certain parts of 
#ite Pun District. 
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Q.—What is the consumption of opium in these different districts ? 

A,—I cannot say, 

Q.—In which district is the sale of opium the largest? 

A.—The Balasore distnet , and m Pun and the Tnibttery Mehals, 
less. 

Q —Is there any relation between the consumption of opium and the 
prevalence of malaria ? 

A.—I thmk there 1s, because the population being less, opium ig » 

consumed more largely, 

Q—Do European Medical officers recommend people to fake opium 
regularly ? 

A.—I am not aware 

Q —Do the Natives ? 

A.—Yes, they do. 

Q—Do Native doctors recommend 1t to prevent attacks of fever ? 

A.—Not only fever but also.other diseases 

Q.—I want to know, not whether they give 1t as a remedy, but do 
they recommend 1t to be taken regularly ? 

A —Yes, they do 

Q—Who are the Pans? 

A —They are a tribe, and they also form acaste They area 
crimmal tribe 

Q —In what respect are they especially crammal? 

A —They are robbers and thieves 

Q—May [ take it that the population of the district take it for 
medical purposes ? 

A—Yes, but others take itor pleasure. A large proportion take 
it for medical purposes 

By Lord Brassey —Q—You refer to cases of excess, are they 
numerous? ' 

A.—No ; they are few and far between 


-  Hividence of Gauri Sankar Roy. 


Examuned by Mr. Fanshawe.—Q.—Are you a resident of Cuttack 
and have you lived there all your life? 

A.—Yes, 

Q.—Are you connected with the Government ? 
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A.—-I was formerly a translator in the Judge’s Court,,but I am 
now on pension. 

Q.—Has your experience been entirely in the Cuttack District? 

A—-Entizely 

Q.—What do you know of the opmm habit; 1s1t common in 
that district? * 

A —Opium 1s largely consumed in the District of Cuttack, of which 
J am an inhabitant, but I have not noticed any marked ill-effect on the phy- 
sical or moral condition of those who usei1t The generality of op1um-eaters 
take 1t moderately, and they not only keep good health and énjoy long 
life, but are as sober and well-behaved as those who do not take it. I 
have seen some of my frignds restored to good health after long suffering 
by taking opm There 1s no doubt some persons abuse 1t by indulging 
in excessive smoking for pleasure or immoral purposes, and suffer in 
consequence in health and reputation I have seen some persons give 
up drink by taking opium 

Q.—What quantity 1s taken? = 

A.—Those who use it moderately, take about half a pice or one 
pice worth daily, but most of the people take less than one pice 

Q —When do they take it? 


A.—In the morning, some twice 
Q.— What 1s the general practice ” 
A.—Some in the evenings and some both in the morning and 
evening. 
Q.—At what age 1s the habit generally acquired ? 
A—Some take it after twenty, and many after thirty-five and 
forty. e a 
Q—Have you any knowledge of women using opium ? 
A.—Very few 
Q.—These would be amongst the cultavating classes ? 
A.—Not the cultivating classes, only artisans. 
Q.—I am speaking of women now ? 
a A®-——The women of the town only 
Q—Are cases of taking in excess common ? 
A.—It is difficult to make out an excessive oprum-eater, I know 
*dqogne persons who take two annas’ worth daily, they take it to excess. 
Q.—Does it do them harm ? 
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A.—I have never seen opium-eaters suffer in health. 

Q.—How is this habit generally regarded ? 

A.—Opium-eating 18 generally excused. People don’t think much 
of it Taking an intomcant is regarded as bad, but they tolgrate oprum. 

Q —Is there any tendency to increase the dose? 

A —In very exceptional cases. . 

Q —For what purpose do they take 16? 

A—Mostly for the sake of health. The prevalent opimon 1s that 
opium-eating conduces to good health After forty years, if a man 
takes to oprum he keeps good health I have seen some persons suffer- 
ing from sickness, who have tried all sorts of medicmes and not get well, 
take to opium and get night agam, and continueesso for ten years. 

Q —Is 1t used amongst the people as a domestic remedy ? 

A —Yes; both for use and as an external application 

Q —For what class of disease do they use 16? 

A —Bowel complamts and a fever called baghdal, and elephantiasis, 
This 1s a very common disease ° 
, Q-—Is there any belief amongst the people that it protects them 
from fever ? 

A —It 1s a very common bebef 

Q —Have you anything further to say ? 

A—At one time, there was much tendency to use opium for non- 
medical purposes Itis not so now, and I atimbute this to the benefic- 
1al measures taken by Government to check 1ts consumption, especially 
the prohibition of smoking in heesed shops No more prohibitory mea- 
sures are called for 
Q —What do you mean by the abuse of opium for non-medical pur- 
poses ? . 

As—For luxury 

Q —Is 1¢ used as a stimulant ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q—Amongzst the poorer classes or wealthier classes ? 

A.—Amongst the better off as well as the artisan classes , After 
finishing ther day’s work, they come to the shops and smoke 

Q—aAre you referring to smoking, or only eating? 

A —To both. 

Q.—You say it 1s used as a luxury or indulgence ? 
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A.—I am referring to that, 4 

Q.—If opium was prohibited m Cuttack, do you think people could 
get it for a domestic remedy ? 

A.—If st were prohibited how could they? 

Q.—If 1t was prohibited except for medical purposes, would there be 
any difficulty 1h getting it ? 

A.—If they could get it for medical purposes nobody would mind 
prohibition. 

Q —If 1t were prohibited exeept for medical use, how would the peo- 
ple in the villages get it ? 

A.—I do not know. 

Q.—By Mr. Wil8on-—I don’t understand your opinion about 
smoking. You say that you would like to see further restrictive mea- 
sures ? 

A.—I mean to say that there has been one beneficent measure, the pro- 
hibition of oprum smoking in heensed shops, but since that prohibition, 
people gather in private houses and sméke, and this should be stopped. 

Q.—You would hke to see more prohibition ? 

A.—Yes 

Q.—Why then do you say no more prohibition 1s necessary ? 

A.—I meant, as regards the sale m heensed shops 

Q —You say cultivators don’t take much ? 

A—No I have been in the interior of the district, surrounded by 
etiltivators, and they don’t take 1t much the artisan class take most 

Q.—Do they live m malanal districts ? 

A.—Yes 

Q.—Women don’t take much opm ? 

A—No 

Q.—Are they less hable to malana than men ? 

A.—Not that I know 

Q.—You say that people would object to the additional burden of 
taxation, if prohibition was enforced , who has made this suggestion ? 

- ¢—It is talked about in the place, that opium will he abolished and 
people will have to pay taxes 

Q.—Would it be possible in the villages of your district to get 

: persons appointed to sell opium, without getting any profit, as 
Medicine and not as an intoxicant ? f 
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A —It would be very difficult to get such men, 

Q.—It would be impossible ? 

A —How can such a man be found in villages ? 

Q—Do any doctors, either Europeans or natives recbrhmend oprum 
to be taken regularly as a preventive for fever ? 

. A—TI am not aware of doctors giving it 
Evidence of Bhugwan Ohunder Das. 

Exammed by Mr Fanshawe —Q —State who you are and what you 
know of the opm habit 

A—I am a resident of Onssa, and am a genume Una myself. I 
also belong to a family of old landholders I possess, therefore, some 
knowledge of the people of my country Iam 8f opm that the con- 
sumption of opium has not resulted 1n any bad effect on the moral or 
physical condition of my people They use it for medicme and to avoid 
other climatic infinences, as I know people of Balasore use it It 
unfortunately sometimes happens that excessive use of it, not im its raw 
state, but oe converted intossome other preparations, such as madak 
or chundu, leads to some mischievous iesults But from what I know, 
such cases are pioportionately very tew 

Q —What restriction would you suggest ? 

A —The stoppage of the pabhic sale of madak and chundu 

Q —How do you compare the effects of the use of opm wth 
alcohol 2 


A —It 1s not such a deleterious drug as alcohol 

Q —Do you consider that the use of opium leads to crime ? 

A —Opium eating 1) not so bad as diinking wine 

Q—What do you say as to the proposal to prohibit the use of 
gpium for othe: than medical pupd&es ? 

A-y-Opmm is always used in my country for medical parposes I 
should not recommend 1ts prohibition, and 1t 1s certain that its prohibi- 
tion would lead to difficulties The people of my country are poor and 
should not be burdened with further taxes : 

Q—By Mr Wilson — Would you prombit the use of alcohol? 

A—Yes * . 

Q—By Mr Fanshawe —You have experence of the Balasore dis- 


trict, is there a large consumption of opium there? 
A.— Yes. 


Q—There are no large towns in Balasore? “, 
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A —Balasore 13 not so large a town as Cuttack, and its population 
almost entirely cultavators and fishermen 

Q.—The cultivating classes use opm? 

A, - Yes, rheumatic pains are prevalent here 

Q.—For what diseases is oprum taken ? 

A —Rheumatism, elephantiasis, inflammatory fever, bowel com- 
Inints, and dysentery, 

Q.—Is elephantiasis very common? 

A —Yes, a quarter of the population suffer from it 

Q —Ruce 13 the ordinary staple of the country? 

A—Yes. . 

Q—Dr Walsh told us the othe: day that some forms of rice are 
sad, that it causes diarrhova, but poor people are obhyed to eat it 

A.—That may be, but [ don't know it from my own experience 

Q.—Some parts of the distict are healthy, and others not? 

A.—The northern part of Balasure as walanons and the other parts 
are healthy 

Q.—Is opium eating mote common in the parts where there 13 féver 

or malaria? 

A.—Opium 13 taken generally by those who suffer from rheumatic 
pans. 

Q.—You have no knowledge thu if ts taken more m the malarious 
parts than othors? 

A—No. 

Q.—Is it taken in the moinings or evenng? 

Aw-—Some take it both m the mornmgs and evenings and some in 
the evenmgs only Many take tin theevenmngs ° 

Q.—By Sir James Lyall —Do they take it more in the cold or n 
the hot weather? 

A.-—~-All the year 10und 

Q —Is alcohol taken habitually by all classes? 

A—WNo; there are no habitual drunkards Some palm cultivators 
+ake alcohol and some opium Those halntuated to alcohol give it up by 
faking opm. 

Q.—By Mr Wilson —Can you give us any ides of the proportion 
Gaim in the Balasore district who take opium regularly? 

’ A.—Three quarters of the people take it 
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. ss Mividense of Dr Ram Mohan Rey. 

Exammed by the President —Q —What 18 your position. 

A —I am at present Medical Officer at Sambhunath , Pandit’s Dis- 
pensary, at Bhowamipore, Calcutta, an institution made over to the Corpora- 
tion of Calcutta since July 1890, and entirely independent of Government 
aid or control, I was in the service of Government for a good many years 


but resigned it 1n 1890 Ihave been at Bhowanrpore for upwards of 
fourteen years, where I have, I may say, an extensive practice also. 


Q —What would you say as to the value ot opum as a medicine ? 

A —The multifarious uses of opium im diverse diseases and com- 
plats, and its usefulness therem, are well-knoyn to those in the medical 
profession as well as those out of 1t It 1s one of the three medicines medical 
men have learnt to relyupon Ifthepractice of medicine be restncted to three 
medicines, and @ practitioner called upon to treat two patients with only 
three medicines and elect them out ot the legion m the whole range of the 
Matera Medica, both official and non-offiual, he would be sure to name 
quinine, opm, and mercury = THough mercury has, of late, somewhat 
lost 1t3 position, opium has maimtained it, and 1s hkely ever to maintam 
it From this it will be seen how opm 1s regarded m the practice of 
medicine, 11 the cure or relief of the suffeiings to which mankind and 
brutes are subject. But the subject-matter of this enquiry, I beheve, 18 
not so much medicinal use as its use for dietetic purposes I shall, there- 
foie, confine myself to its effects such as are produced on persons habitue- 
ted to take 1t erther through sheer necessity or for luxury As my practice 
has been almost entirely confined to the better class of people who never 
or very rarely smoke opium, [ have not had much opportumty of observ- 
ing what effect opium produces when smoked habitually I have casually 
met with oprum-smokers, but I havg never had an opportunity of studying, 
and, far less, coming to any conclusion, as regards its effects Besides, 
opium-smoking 1s considered to be a stigma, and people who indulge 1m 1t 
would not confess it even wf they did 1t And then, when smoked im 
moderation 1t produces no symptoms, nor any particular appearance on the 
person using 1t to make one suspect 1t 1 know some persons, though 
thew numbers are not large, who smoke opium They are mm affluent cir- 
cumstances, and thus in a position to command a good hving “There 
1s nothing im their person which can make one suspect them of the habst, 
They have not deteriorated in body or mind in the least, though they have 
been using 1 for along time ‘It 18 only when a person indulges in tt, 
and has not the means to supply himself with the prope: amouut of food, 
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that he detenorates in body and mind, and one can easily find him out by his 
appearance. Amongst the better class of people the habit 1s commenced 
under a fancied or real belief n 1t3 aphrodisiac power, which it certainly 
possesses, at least for some time 

Q.—What 1s the result of your observations as regards eating ? 

A.—Then as regards eating opm Here, m India, especially in 
Bengal, in which the whole of my expetience has been gamed, after a 
patient, careful, and sifting enqmry and observation, extending over up 
wards of twelve years, since 1881, it 15 taken either in the shape of pills or- 
in 8 solution of water, but rarely in the shape of alcohohc extiact or its 
active principle, morphia It, 1s originally commenced to be taken 1n the 
shape of pills, once, twice, and sometimes, but very rarely, three times a 
day It 13 only when in any case, after a long use m the shape of pills, 
it begins to show any of its bad effects, such as imsomuia or loss of ap- 
petite, that the watery extract is substituted tor 1+ Morpliais always 
taken on medical advice 

Q —Have you ever consideied the effects of morphia or opium upon 
yourself ? 

‘ A-—=Compelled by a sheer necessity for alleviating the most ex- 
ernclating pains of rheumatism, m 1881, I commenced, under medical 
_Bdvice, to take morphia, the first dose of which was given to me by the 
“doctor himself I took 1t m an meteasing dose till 1t reached three grams 

‘or 8 little more every day I contmued the halit for some time, even 
* after I was cured, but gave it up in one day, withont feeling any the worse 
) for xt. Almost sunultancously sugar was foung in my ume, and T was 
-gdvised to take opmm I was gmt» unwilhng to take it before I was 
i Satisfied that 1t would do me no harm in the end, and I began my enqmry 
+ whout rts effects I set myself to the work, and the extensive practice I 
have had offered every opportunity and jauility for 1 Tn a short time T got 
“all the necessary information, and being satisfied, I began the habit, and 
took it up to twenty-four grains a day—:¢, twelve grams moriifug and 
evening. The effect was all that could be desired From the very first 
day I began to feel new life m me, gloommess and anxiety vanished, 
appetite returned, dyspepsia disappeared , the bowels gradually be- 
came regular; msommia gave way to iefreshng sleep, the power of 
fixing ‘attention (which was lost) was restored, and that of endurance 
‘@evoloped 80 much that I was better able to carry on my practice than 
ever before. I work nmteen hours a day regularly and sleep for five 
‘fours only I would be quite useless and unfit for anything were it not 
for opium. ‘The enquiry I set myself to in 1881, 1 have always continu- 
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ed, and I have failed yet to find man the worse for it who takes it in 
moderatio§ I have since reduced my dose to six grains a day, not for 
any bad effects produced on me, but because I have found itto have the 
effects I desire 1t to have I had constipation lasting for five or sx days 
in 1889, aud I reduced the quantity from twenty-four‘te six grains. 
I found it served my purpose, and as a less quantity was found to do 
as well, I have not resumed the larger I can® give up the 
thing any day I lke, but as it does me good and has 
never produced any ill-effects, I have kept it up It gives me 
much greater power of endurance to go through my arduous work, it 
gives me power to resist the effects of exposure to cold and heat better 
than I ever did before Under it I can thik better, understand things 
more quickly, talk better, write better, eat well, and sleep well, and I am 
full of spimt and energy, and can undergo any amount of hardship and 
fatigue No one, up to this, although I have been taking opium for over @ 
decade, has been able to make out that I take opium, and there are not 
many persons even now who know that I do take opium, although I come 
across quite a multitude of people in the practice of my profession Had 1t 
not been for the paper I read before the Medical Society n 1882, no more 
than four persons would have known it,z¢, the shopkeeper from whom I 
buy it, my servant who brings 1t, my compounder who makes it into pills, 
and my wife who keeps it forme * 


Q —In what hght do the people of Bengal regard the practice of 
making use of opium, 1s it regarded as a thing which they are ashamed 
of from a moral pomt of view ? 


A —It 1s never concealed, and it 1s never considered as a disgrace, 
otherwise, I, as a medical man, would never give it, and keep it a secret 
People of Bengal at least neve: take opium except when alone This 
coupled with the fact that they manifest no exteinal or ebjectionable 
symptoms, physical or mental, prevents other people from making out 
as to .gho takes opium and who not He will have to wait long who 
wants to find out an opium-ecater by appeaiance 

The result of @ patient and careful enquiry and observation, extend- 
ing over a period of twelve years, have led me the following conclusions — 

(1) That 11s a very useful medicme im acute and chron diarrhea, 
dysentery, diabetes, asthma, chrome bronchitis, dyspepsia and “gastrye 
cole, rheumatism, diarrhoea stage of cholera, &c, &c, and that in all 
these diseases people take to 1t either under medical advice or at the sngges- 
tion of fmends It 1s quite a domestic medicine, and 1s resorted to by the 
people from their experience of its usefulness in those diseases 
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(2) That itis really a blessing from above in a couptry where 
scientific medical aid has not up to date been able to reach even one per 
eent of its population. It 1s a blessing conferred by God on the people, 
and no man should take it away. 

(8.) That it really prevents, frequently, relapses of malarious fever 
India, especially Bengal, 1s essentially a malaria-producing country , its 
soil saturated with sub-soil moisture, and its atmosphere surcharged with 
humudrty, and its temperature undergomg very great diurnal variation— 
sometimes a variation of twenty or more degrees from nnd-day to muid- 
night People who are badly fed and badly clothed, through extreme 
poverty, having no means to protect themselves agamst such depressing 
influences, fall victims to the disease Opium, though not prophylactic 
against malana in the seifse that quinine 13, acts a3 a preventive to mala- 
nous fever, by giving greater powe: of endurance anda powei to resist 
the effects of cold and dampness People by expemence havmg come 
to know this well-known beneficial effect of opium, use 1t very largely for 
the purpose Since the introduction of railways and artifiual iwryation 
in India, and the consequent increase of sub-soil moisture due to obstruc- 
tion to the natural diamage of the country, malanous fever and its multi- 
farious diresome sequels have increased to a very considerable extent, and 
the imcreased use of opium has kept pace with 1t I am an mhabitant 

‘of one of the most, if not the most, malaria-stncken districts (Hooghly) 
of Bengal, and I know how malana has been playmg havoc, and how the 
remnant of the people have kept body and soul togethe: by opium To 
do away with such an agent will be fatal to the country We are thankful 
‘ to the people of Britian for their increased sympathy, but we should be 
yore thankful to them if they had directed then energy and sympathy in 
other quarters than tlus The interference agamst the use of of oprum 
makes us exclamm, “ God, save us from our fnends,” and “ Recall your 
dogs, we do not want your charity,” ®Viksha nahin mangta baba, karta 

* bolai hge ” wo 

(4) That people at o: above forty years of age use it more largely 
than those under 1 with a view to keep them agomg , younger people 
who use 1t generally do 1t under medical advice. 


(5) That it has never been known to do any injury to body or 
mund if used judiciously and in proper quantities 
(6) That the ill-effects attributed to 1ts use are from its excessive 
iy fuiordinate ‘ase, but even in this its evil effects are nothing compared to 
evil effects of even the moderate use of alcoholic liquors 
t 
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Q —Bx Sir William Roberts -—You say that you reduced the use of 
opium from twenty-four grains a day to six grains a day, and that ths 
amount served your purpose, did you try to reduce the amount still 


farther ? wr) 
A —No, I have not tried 1t I tied 1t once, I went out and was 
delayed, and not getting it, I felt depressed, : 


Q—When you postponed taking your dose you found yourself 
worse ? 

A —Yes 

Q—You have put in a table which 1s a remarkable one, and one 
which in my eyes 18, by far, the most valuable contmbution Which you 
could give before the Commission I wish to ask you how you prepared 
that table and how long you were collecting the facts? 


A —I know all these cases, and know everything relating to them 

Q —They were all collected personally ? 

A—TI have myself taken down the evidence and facts by seemg the 
patients I sent for many of them’ 

Q —Theie were no agents employed? 

A —<All my-own Only one man has died, and him I knew. 

Q —<re they all males? 

A—Five arc females I have given particulars, and anyone can 
see them and ascertain the tacts 

Q —There 1s one man here who i» said to be a great age ? 

_ A—Ths 1s 4 man whom all the’ people of Bhowanipore know very 
well’ Every one considers hin to be a hving wonder I can swear to 
the accuracy of the statements, they were all taken by me in my own 
hand im the presence of people ? 

Q —You can put your finger upon these 215 people without any 
trouble ty 

,A—I would have no difficulty 

Q.—You have heen addicted to take opium for twelve years ? 

A —TI began in 1881 

Q —Have you noticed whether eate:s of long standing have become 
very thin or emaciated ? 

A.—No ; 1t 5 only smokers who manifest these symptom» 

Q.—You distinguish between smoking and eating ” - 

A.—Yes I do 
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Q.—Your experience of smoking 1s not wide ? 
A.—No, I only speak of eating 
Q.—By Mr Wilson —You have spent a good deal of space m this 


statement uf reference to the much greater harm of alcohol, are you in 
favour of the prohibition of alcohol ? 


A—Yes 

Q—Are you m favonr of placing any further restrictions upon the 
sale of opium ” 

A —I am satisfied with the present restrictions regarding 1t 

Q—Would you place any restrictions upon smoking 

A —I would place any amount of restriction upon smoking 

Q —Would you prolibit chandu and madal 

A.— Of course, if it 13 possible 

Q—I notice that out of these 215 cases there are only five 
labourers 

A —I have not counted them =< 

Q —Most of them are clerks or person in tolerably good condition ? 

A.—Yes 

Q —Would it make any difference if the people were ull-fed 

A.—It may lead to emaciation or something hke that, but 1 don’t 
believe in the absolute necessity of milk bemg given I remember five or 
rx cases who never took any milk ‘There 1s a case here who takes half 
& tola of opium daily, and he does uot drink a drop of milk , he 13 in very 
good condition 

Q.—Yon take 1t yourselt for medical 1easons ? 

A—yYes I began 1t for rheumatism 

Q.--You notice that the ntroduétion of railways in India has mn- 
creased the sub-soil moisture , explam how that 1s : 

A.—The natural fallis towards the niver, and the railway runs 
slong the river-side and prevents the natural fall of water into the mver. 
The water becomes stagnant and 1t remains there 

Q.—Have you any particular railway in your mind when you speak, 

A —Yes, the East Indian Railway in particular. 

Q—I understand you to say that in the construction of this railway 
there were nota sufficient number of culverts and bmdyes made to allow 
of proper drainage. 
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A.—At the commencement there were not many, but you can’t expect 
the water to go out as usual, as it used to do when the country was 
vacant 

Q—Do you think that the railway interferes with tha grainage in 
these cases. 

A —It does throughout . 

Q—By Mr Mowbray —You seem to draw a great distinction 
between taking opium and morphra ; 1s there any law regulating the sale 
of morphia ? 

A.—Morphia 1s not sold by common shopkeepers, but only in dis- 
pensaries, so all can’t get it People generally don’t know what morphia 
1s ® 

Q —Is 1t sold under the druggists’ permit 

A—yYes I don’t think there is any law to restrict its sale by 
heensed vendors 

Q —It 1s as a matter of fact only sold by chemists ? 

A—Yes 7 

Q —Supposing the sale of opium was restricted to places where 
morphia 1s now sold, do you think that there would be a sufficient supply 
of places to meet the legitimate reqmrements of prople who desire to ob- 
tam opium ? 

A —Yon mean for medicinal purposes only. 

Q —What do you mean by medicinal purposes ? 

A —Its use in the treatment of aétual disease, the actual cure of 
disease, I call medical use 

Q—Tasking your view of medical use, are you of opinion that if 
opium were restricted to places where morphia 13 nowsold, 1t would be 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the people wanting opium for that 
purpose J» 

A —If the treatment of all cases were in the hands of European 
scientific men, 1t would serve very well , but the treatment of diseases in 
common people 1s not in the hands of European doctors, but they are 
treated by hakems, lay people and dmothers You must provide 
opium in dispensaries for all these cabs * 

Q.—Sitrictly for legitimate medical purposes m your sense of the use 
of that word, the present facilties for obtaining morphs would yot be 
sufficient for obtaining opmm ? ; 

A.—No, 
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Q—I may take it that for further use, which I may call dietetic use 
you consider it quite unsuitable ? 

A —It 18 quite unsuitable 

Q.—Doyou consider 1ts dietetic use a legitimate requirement on the 
part of the people of the country ? 

A.—I ceriamly do 

Q—By Mr. Handas. Did you reduce the amount from twenty- 
four grains to six grains at once ? 

A.—At once, in one day, that was the first thmg I did, and I used 
to take it three times a day before 

Q —You were none the worse ” 

A —TI may have felt a shght uncasiness, but 1t was nothing 

Q—Yon were present at the meeting of the Calcutta Medical 
society when you mentioned these 215 people ? 

A —Yes 

Q—And you referred to them im your speech there ? 

A—Yes 

Q —Can you give me any idea how many medical gentlemen were 
present. 

A —The meeting was tolerably well-attended , that was my impres- 
sion. 

Q.—Were there twenty, thirty, or forty present ? 

A —Something like twenty , 


Zvidence of Dr. James R Wallace. 


Exammed by the President —Q — Kindly state what experience you 
have had in Calcutta and what position you hold ? 


A —I am a Doctor of Medicine, and my expenence concerning the 
use of oprum has been gained during fourteen years of work 1 “alcutta, 
both in Government service and as an mdependent practitioner I studied 
medicine 1n the Calcutta Medical College, and when I obtamed my Dip- 
lomas as Physician and Surgeon in 1879, I was appomted Resident 
Surgeon and subsequently Resident Physician to the Medical College 
Hospital. I also held the appomtment of Resident Surgeon to the Eden 
Hospital for Women and Children Subsequently I resigned Government 
service and entered independent practice Dumnng these years I have 
had numerous opportunities of observing the habits and customs of all 
classes and sects of the Indian people in regard to the use of opm. My 
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practice 18a large and nuxed one, dealing as 1t does with Europeans, 
Enurasians, Hindus, Mahommedans, Burmese and Chinese 

Q —Is there any difference between Europeans aud Natives as 
regards the habit ? °@ 

A —I would diemss Europeans and Eurasians by saying that I have 
never met an opium user among them JI Jaye iound opmm used chiefly 
among Chinese, then Burmans, then Hindus, and least among Mahom- 
medans On an average among my Indian patients I would say the 
percentage stood about thus Clunese, 4, Burmese, 3, Hindus, 2, Mahom- 
medaus, 1 I came to know the opium-using propensities of patients 
casually in the course of my enquiries concerning their disdases. The 
quantity generally taken was from one to three pise worth, or from one to 
fifteen grains a day The majonty of such eaters of opium had taken a fix- 
ed daily dose for years without mcreasing it I found afar proportion, who 
had gone on slowly increasing the dose from half a grain of opium til in a 
year or so they had reached the use of ten to fifteen grains daily The 
majonty of snch op1um-eaters had begun the use of the drug under the 
belief that it gives them strength and acted as an exhilarating stimulant 
I have found some who started the habit simply by the example of others 

Q — What is the effect of opm in the case of moderate eaters ? 


A —In treating such cases medically I have mvanably enjomed the 
stoppage of the drug, as I felt that in most cases the drug itself, or the 
dose taken, was incompatible’ with the hne of treatment to be adopted 
I have invariably found patients addicted to even small doses of the drug 
complain that they felt badly without it. Three or four days of abstin- 
ence from the drug in many cases was sufficient to lull the cravings for 
it. I have noticed great restlessness, digestive distress, looseness of the 
bowels, and severe pains about the 2 body and ahdomen attend the sudden 
stopping of the drug I believe that many Natives who eat opium do s0 
under thgeadvice of fmends for its reputed relief in rheumatic pais, some 
bronchial affections, bowel complaints and diabetes. 


Q.—What 18 the result of your experience as to the effects of oprum 
in the case of malarial fever ? 


A.—I have never heard any patient tell me 1t was taken to prevent 
or to cure malarial fever. I have never seen or heard of any physicran 
mm Calcutta or elsewhere who prescribes the use of oprum for the preven- 
tion or cure of malarial fever I have recently read of the good effect 
of opmm in preventing and even curing malanal fever 1 have given the 
theory a fair and honest tmal during the past ten or twelve months, and 
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I am thoroughly convinced that beyond relieving the bodily pams and 
aches of malarial fever, it 1n no way prevents or shortens 1ts paroxysms. 
I firmly beheve that the action of opium im malanal disorders, in which 
there is such a strong tendency to congestion of thehver, spleen and 
kidneys 18 not only distinctly contra-indicated, but its administration in 
many euch cases would be undoubtedly harmful I base this opmon 
upon my own deliberate experience, as I have frequently found serous 
compheations follow the use of oprum when given as a sedative in cases 
where the hver had undergone inflammatory or degenerative change from 
any cause I base this opimion further upon the teaching and practice of 
many able and experienced Indian physicians, such men as Norman 
Chevers, David B. Smith, Coates, Harvey, and McConnell, men whose 
lectures and practice I have attended and seen, and from whom I never 
heard a word of commendation for the use of opm in malanal fever, men 
who, as far as my recollection serves me, have always condemned the use 
of opium in congested conditions of the hver—a condition which sooner 
or later complicates every case of malanal fever 


Q—Have you anything further to say in reference to your personal 
knowledge as to the practice and opmuons of other physicians ? 

A —Furst as a student and then as Resident Physician and as 
Resident Surgeon to the Medical College Hospital, I had constant 
opportunities of seemg the practice of such able men as Doctors Chevers, 
Smith, Coates, Harvey, McConnell, McLeod, Raye, and others, and I 
never knew one of them to prescribe opium in any form as a prophylactic 
or as a remedy in malarial fever 1 can, however, vividly recall the 
frequent condemnation of Dr Norman Chevers while Professor of 
Medicine, and I know of his recorded opmions against the use of opium, 
both m his work on Medical Jurigprudence in India and his last great 
work on the Diseases of India 
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Q.—Speaking of these opmions, you attended the lectures of Dr. 
Norman Chevers, and speak from personal knowledge ? 


A.—Yes Quoting from the latter book, page 576, Dr Chevers 
seys of opium-eaters and smokers “All who have seen much of these 
unfortunates recognise the fact that in India and China, those habituated 
to th8 nse of opium, are very hable to fall victums to diarrhea * * * 
Others, especially among the Mussulmans, addicted to the smokung of 
narcotic drugs, the abuse of which brings on a debilitated state of the 
system with nervous tremor, and not unfrequently temporary dehrium, 
which sometimes ends in confirmed mania, while 1n all, sooner or later, 
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the habit 1s followed by emaciation, weakness, indigestion, and fatal 
diarrhea.” *** Treatment 1s always unsatisfactory, and but seldom 
followed by a thorough or permanent restoration to health. ** * Men 
addicted to narcotics seldom remam longer than a month or two at duty, 
and are at last very generally lost to the service by death or by bemg 
discharged” Quoting also from page 453 —“A large proportion of 
the inmates of asylums for Natives are found to be habitual ganya-smok- 
ers and oplum-eaters, and many of these are eprleptic ” 

Q—Do you draw any distinction between the effects of oprum taken 
in a sohd form and opium-smokmng? 

A —TI have very little personal experience of smoking 

Q—Have you anything further to say from your personal knowledge 
as to the effects of oprum ? : 

A —Whule the moderate use of opium by those in good circumstances, 
who are able to provide themselves with wholesome nounshmng food, may 
not afford appreciable evidence of any marked harmful result, so long as 
the drug 1s regularly taken, I have seen otherwise strong and healthy men 
rendered almost helpless and unfié for work of any kind and even gnffermg 
from diarrhwa and pam when deprived of their accustomed moderate dose 
of optum I would asSume from thus that even in moderation, the use of 
opium exercises a baneful influence on the human economy. I have also 
seen many opium sots, men who were absolute physical wrecks from the 
excessive and coutmued use of opum I have seen such specimens m 
three visits that I have made to opium dens m Calcutta A report of one of 
these visits I published in the Indian Medical Record for September, 1892, 
and I tender that report as part of my“evidence 

Q —Have you anything to say im regard to the value uf oprum as a 
medicine? 

A —While admitting that opruns 1s one of the most 1ehable thera- 
peutic agents known to science to #suage pain, to calm nervous irntability 
In varioys forms and asa sedative, hypnotic and suporfic, 1t stands un- 
equ by any other drug in the physician’s hands, I cannot help regard- 
ing 1t as inimical to health when taken otherwise than as a medicine I 
know from numerous enquiries among Indians that oprum-eating 18 regard- 
ed as a ezce, its users are ashamed to admut the habit, thatits contmued 
Use causes emaciation, bowel derangement, and general vital mpairment, 
associated with marked moral delinquency. I have also secn and treated 
many cases of opium poisoning, and m many who have been rescued from 
suicidal death, I have learnt that opium was chosen as the suicidal agent, 
because of its pleasantly intoxicating effects robbing the act of sweide of 
much of its terior I cannot read daily of the numerous cases of suicidal 
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and homicidal deaths from opium, without believing that too easy, pleasant, 
and effective a weapon 13 placed within the reach of the suicide and the 
murderer. Having regard to all these circumstances, I am strongly of 
opinion that ihe strictest hmits and safeguards should be placed upon the 
sale and use of opium 

Q —Have you formed any opinion as to the practicability of what has 
been urged before the Commission m reference to the total prohibition of 
the use of opium ? 

A —I think it would be utterly mpossble 

Q—Do you think 1 practicable in this country to lay down regula- 
tions which* would give sufficient facihties for obtaming a supply for 
medicinal use only muting the use of opium as a medicine? 

A —I think 1t 15 posuble 

Q—Do you compare in your mind the effects of opm and the 
effects of alcohol ? 

A.—In my opinion opium can never take the place of alcohol in the 
way tha® Western science has taught physicians to use the latter 

Q —Do you approve of the moderate use of alcohol as an ordinary 
article of consumption’ 

A.—Under medical advice 

Q —But without medical advice you would not say that 1t would be 
well for all persons to abstain from the use of alcohol ? 

A.— Yes” 

Q—By Sir Wilham Roberts ~I do not thmk your view regarding 
opium as a true prophylactic differ greatly from the views generally held 
in the profession ? 

A —It 1s in accordance with the opinion held by practitioners 

Q —It 1s generally understood that opium does relieve the incidental 
symptmos of the malarial condition as an anodyne? 

A.— Yes. 

Q—It 1s said to be more risky, as regards ability to take malanal 
fever, to go outside of a morning on an empty stomach than with some- 
thing im 1t? : 

A—Yes. 

Q.—Has it not struck you that op1um might act as a preventive in 
the same way ? 

A.—I think not. 

Q —What 18 the date of Chevers’ work from which you quoted? 
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A —It is published by Churchill, dated 1886. 

Q—You refer to the large proportion of lunatics who are ganja 
smokers and opium-eaters , are you aware that the statistics of returns 
from asylums contradict that opinion 7 e 

A —I am aware of it, but these statistics do not —_ ample provi- 
sions for recording the habits of these inmates. 

Q—You deny that those who indulge in narcotics remain long m 
their employ, 1s that a fact ? 

A.—I beheve it 18 

Q—By Mr Wilson —May we take it for granted, that so far ag 
you know, the universal conviction of educated -medical men 1s that for 
Europeans opium 1s not to be recommended for‘hetetic purposes ? 

A—Yes 

Q—In reference to Natives, what 1s your answer ? 

A —I would say 1t was the same in regard to Natives 

Q —Suppose you substitute the word “stimulant” for the word 
“ dietetic 2” 

A—I can not regard opium asa stimulantin the sense that we 
generally use the word for alcohol. 1 don’t recommend it as a stimulant 

Q —You don’t believe that medial men recommend people to take it 
as a prophylactic ? 

A —Orthodox medical men don’t so recommend 3 

Q.—Is 1¢ sometimes used combined with other things ? 

A —Possibly, if the use for it méy arise, such as in diarrhosa 

Q—You spoke of opium as an anodyne, and you draw a distinction 
between an anodyne and a stimulant ? 

A —There 1s @ very clear distynction 

Q—You read a report in the Jud:an Medical Gazette of the discus- 
sion @# the Calcutta Medical Society on the subject, are you a member 
of the Society ? 

A.—I am not 

By Sir Wilham Roberts —Q —Why ? 

A —I was secretary to that society some years ago, but it came to be of 
a very official character and I resigned 

By Mr Wilson —Q—You have read the report, and you don’t 
quite agree with the majority who spoke upon that occasion 7 

A.—Certamly not 
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Q —Am I night in sapposing that these gentlemen represent sub- 
stantially the opinions of the orthodox medical practitioners m Calcutta ? 

A.~-I believe it does not 

By Sir W Eoberts.—Q —Can you give any names ? 

A.—Very recently Dr. Lall Madhub Mookeryee, the Principal of a 
private medical sehool, called upon me and gave me his deliberate opinion 
that some on the staff of the imstitution were wholly agamst the opmions 
which were expressed before this Commission He mentioned the names 
of the staff, but the information was gratuitous. I forget the names, 
but I can tell yon by réferring to the Medical Directory 

By Mr «Wilson —Q —What do you mean by “ official” character ? 

A—lI would say thaé the society, practically, 1s connected with the 
official medical journal, the Indsan Medical Gazette, and that its reports 
are made to this Gazette , and it had at the time a large number of officials 
and less so of general practitioners, therefore I say 1t1s more or less of 
an official society, the official element predominating 

Q.—This 1s an important point We have had many medical wit- 
nesses here, can you clear the pomt in any way, as to the numbers of 
orthodox practitioners m Calcutta, and those who belong to the society ? 

A—The Society numbers according to its last report, 117 members 
of it, twenty-five of whom don’t reside in Calcutta There are 780 quali- 
fied practitioners in Calcutta, European and Native, practismg according 
to the European system 

By Sir W Roberts —Q — What 1s the subsemption ” 

A —Three rupees per year All these practitioners are graduates of 
the Calcutta University, or of some European medical body. 

* By Mr Wilson —Q —Do you think that this doctrine about the use 
of opium in malaria is a comparatively modern doctrine ? 

A—Yes, I first heard 1t m the discussion at the Society, and since 
then I gave the theory a tnal ~ 

Q.—By Mr Mowbray —In regard to the Indsan ,Medical Gazette, 
do I understand that 1¢ 1s official? 

A.—In tus sense, that 1t 1s supported by the Government 

Q.—Whiat 1s the Medical Record ? 

A.—An Indian journal which I started five years ago, eee sup- 
ported by tlie medical profession in India, 

Q.—I think you were in Government service yourself ? 


> A—VYes. 
Q.—How long ago ? 
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A,—From 1872 to 1883 

Q —Did you resign subsequently to or before you resigned as a 
member of the Calcutta Medical Society ? 

A —That was subsequent to resigning the Government’ sérvice, 

Q—You suggest m your note that opm 1s often taken on 
the advice of friends as a relief from pai , as that a medical use? 

A —It 1s a medical use 

Q—Therefore, any provision of opium for medical purposes would 
have to be sufficient to supply persons under those conditions ? 

A —Certainly : 

Q --Do you think that, after supplying persons who require it 
that way, you would go much further than you ‘have done m restricting 
the places where 1t could be got * 

A —I would not lke to go into that question, because I don’t un- 
deistand 1t,—the sale of opum I mean It seems to me that thereis a 
superabundant supply that should be restricted 

Q —Yon must admit that there must be places fo. the supply of 
opium, medically 1 wish to know how, if you are to have these places 
open for the sale of opium, you would be convinced they would not be 
used for other purposes? . 

, A—lIt1s a very difficult matter to deal with, because fnends very 
often"prescribe medicines legitimately The use of opium for the rehef of 
pain 1s perfectly legitimate, and 1t 13 a want which would have to be met 
Owmg to the conditions of the counéry, medical advice 1s meagre, and 
people are obhged to 1esoit to relief at then doors If opm was 
prescribed under these conditions, I don’t know how Government could . 
limit its sale to that kind of use 

Q —You can not help me m making a distmetion which may be 
drawn between persons reqwring opm toi such purposes, and persons 
requir it for purely vicious purposes ” 

A —I don't know how 1 can be helped, but the less of opium for 
vicious purposes the Letter, and ths lies im the hands of the Government 
to prevent 

Q—We have had it suggested that the person im charge of these 
places should have a discretionary powe1, do you think that this 1s a pow- 
er which could be safely entrusted to them” 

A —It will be worth nothing if placed in the hands of opmum sellers, 

Q.—By Mr Fanshawe—In the course of your experience haye you 
knowledge ot lunacy caused by opium ? . if 
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A,—No. : 
Q~You talk of the prevalence of the habit among all classes, what 
clasges do you refer to? ® 


AI Sdheve amongst all classes m Calcutta 

Q.—Would you include the Maiwarics ’ 

A—Yes. 

Q.—And amongst the Chinese’ 

A—Yes All the people among whom I have practised iegard it 
a3 a vice ' 

Q.—TIf its use was prohibited, is there any tendency among Natives 
to ther taking to alcohol or ganja ” 

A.—There mght be 

Q.—By Sir James Lyall —I understovd you to say that you consi- 
dered that the use of opm as a drug for malaua or a prophylactic, 13 a 
new doctrine amongst medical men, but 15 not it an old doctrme amongst 
the people of this country 7 

A.—I have never heard 1t in my practice 

Q —You don’t think they take opium to protect themselves agamst 
cold ? 

A —TI have never heard that they do so 

Q.—I have met at different tames several people in India who have 
told me that if they knew they would have to sleep ont of doois, or get 
wet, or be subject to any exposure, that, as a protection they take a small 
pill of opium = Don’t you think they are right in doing so ? 

A —I would warn all those people to avoid that pill 

* Q—By Mr Wilson —I think you have lived most of your time 
in Calcutta , mght not persons, who have no direct mterest in the sale 
of opium, be vested with the discretionary powe1 ? 

. A —Discretionary power 1s estumated accoiding to the md viduals to 
whom it 18 given It depends upon the mdnviduals placed in chatge, but 
J think if such discretionary power were placed in the hands of a person 

terested in the sale you will find 1t to be a wise measure 
—Don’t you think the Government of India would be able to 
devise some plan ’ 
AI beheve the Government capable of meeting the evil The evil 
would decliwe as genciation after generation ‘arose, and new arrangements 
Could be made to meet the circumstances of the next generation 
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Q —Ry Sn James Lyall —In regard to the selection of these peo 
ple in the'villages they would not be very highly paid or educated, and 
do you think these men could be trusted” 

A —I don’t think they could be trusted ,1t would bg, difficult to 
find people who could be trusted 

Q —Would they sell the opium at the price named, ‘only accounting 
to Government fo the Government price ? 

A —Knowig as much as I do, I should have a mach better system 
than that = 

Q - I don’t see what other system you can hava ? 

A —They are sure to be surrounded by all sorts of corruption, and the 
last state will be worse than the first ° : 

Q —lf you put discretionary power to an ordmary Quental’s hand, 
is not he at once melined to look and sce how much money he can make 
out of it ? 

A —Certuinly 

Q —This 1s the great admini8trative difficulty in India ? 

A—Yea 

Evidence of Mr. K. G. Gupta, Excise Commissioner of Bengal. 

Q—State what yom postion is im the Civil service, and what are 
your duties aud experience geneially 

A —TI have served twenty yeas, having come out m October, 1878 
During tlis period I have served in several districts of Bengal and Onesa 
in the usual giades from Assistant M afisti ate to District Officer I was 
Jumor Secretary to the Boaid of Revenue jor four years, and m that 
capacity had to deal with, among others, the Excise and Opium Depart, 
ments Ihave held my present appointment since March last 

Q —What are the cluef stimufints in use m Bengal ? 

A,-The craving for stimulants 1s satisfied m these provinces from 
three distinct sources, vz, (1) country hquor (includmg toddy or the 
fermented juice of date and palmyia palm), (2) hemp drugs, and 
(3) opum = The fiist is preferred m dry districts with pronounced cold 
and hot seasons, and contaming a large non-Mahommedan population, a8 
in Behar and Chota-Nagpore The use of hemp drugs 15 largest in wet 
districte, such as Dacca, Mymensing, and the 24-Purgunnas, or in 
melarious tracts such as the low allunal portion of the Bhagulpore 
Division lymg to the north of the Ganges Leaving asidé Calcutta, where 
the use of all exciseable articles 15 large, the consumption of' opium 1s 
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largest along the seaboard from Cluttagong to Pan, with the exception 
of Noakhahli, where the exerse revenue fiom all sources 15 smallest owing 
to ,thejpresence of a large proportion of Ferazis, a sect of puritanica 
Mahommedays who are great abstamers It 15 Ivkewise considerable in 
districts containing a large clement of Mehommedan town population, as 
in Hooghly, Burdwan, Murshidabad, and Patna, as well as in notoriously 
malarious districts hke Rungpur, Dinaypm, Malda, and Purnea 
Q.—Have you anything to say im iespect of madak and 
chundu ' 

A.—Yery little madak 13 consumed m these provinces Outside 
Caleutta the use of madak 13 practually confined to the 24-Purgunnas, 
Midnapuor, Hooghly, Murshidabad, Malda, and Cuttack The majority 
of the consumers are low Mahommeidans and im Malda these belong to 
the Jola or wenver class The use of chunduis still more Imnted In 
Caloutta the consumers ate chiefly Chinese The only other places where 
the consumption 1s at all large are Cluttagong and Mymensing In 1882- 
88, out of forty-four districts im which the province was then divided, 
madak was used m forty, and there were: altogether 433 hcenses in force 
In 1892-98 it was consumed in thirty-five districts out of o total of forty. 
six, and the number of licenses was 263. The corresponding figures for 
chundu are eighty-nine licenses in twenty-one districts in 1882-83, 
and seventy-one licenses m twenty distits m the past year It can 
therefore hardly be said, as has been asserted by some of the witnesses, 
that the use of ether drug 1s on the merense The figures given above 
distinctly indicate considerable 1esieiction m the past decade 

Q—Can you give us any statistics as to the quantities of these 
articles sold 

A —I can give you figures for Caleutta separately, they ate not com- 
piled for the districts yet During the past yeai 355 maunds of crude 
opium were consumed; durmg the preceding, 360 maunds 32 seers, 
and dung 1890-91, 335 maunds Of madak, durmg the past year, 
twenty-eight maunds , during 1891-92, thirty-three maunds, and dunng 
1890-91, thuty-thiee maunds Of chandu during the past year thirty- 
six maunds , n 1891-92, forty-nine maunds , and in 1890-91, forty-nine 
maunds. A maund 1s about 80 English pounds 

Qf.—Under existimg arrangements the system of farmmg of licenses 
no longer obtains, but the sale of excise opium in Lower Bengal 1s 
conducted by a system of hcenses, which are put up to public auction ? 

A.—It 18 80 

Q.—Has this system been productive of mcrease of revenue to 
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A —Yery much, 

Q—The Government have not found that the system 1s open to 
objection on admuustrative or moral grounds? 

A —The system, I think, 1s worked very well. From ‘aa administra- 
tive point of view I see no objection at all, and from the moral ponit of 
view I don’t think the system 18 open ta any greater objections than any 
other system which may be devised 

Q.—I observe that the quantity consumed seems #0 be approximately 
stationary” 

A—In twenty years the population has increased by eighteen per 
cent and the consumption by ten per cent, comparng 1878 with 1892, 

Q —So that per head of the population thefe 1s a slight decrease ? 

A —Yes 

Q —By Sir Wilham Roberts —Is madak cheaper than opm, 

A —It 1s shghtly cheaper, because in its preparation itis mxed with 
guava and other leaves 

Q—By Mr. Pease —What 1s the number of shops hcensed for 
retail sale ’ 

A. —Caleutta, meluding Howrah, fifty-seven opium shops, thirty 
ania shops, eleven chandu shop’, of which last only four were opened, 

Q—Uan you say whether they are all used 

«A —This number of heenses the man pays fo, but for his own con- 
Veuience, he only keeps open four sy 

Q —Why did you grant all the heenses? 

A —He can open the shops if he hkes. 
Q —Why don’t you withhold the lenses? 
A —We get the license fees. * 

Q,~Is it not the wish of the Goverment to reduce the number ? 

A —Yes 

Q —And you grant seven heenses foi which there is no necessity ? 

A —It has been so for some years, and the number hes not been 
reduced : 

Q —Licenses are sold by auction ” 

A —Yes. 

Q.—What regard 1s held as to the locahty in which the Hidenses 
should be used ? 
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A.—The sites are fixed before the hcenses are put up for auction. 
The man who purchases the license must always arrange with ‘the owner 
of the premises, and if he fails to secure the premmses, he must give up 
the license. Aa 

4.—Men who own the premises have a special advantage ? 

A.—Naturally. 

Q.<-Does he chaige increased rent ? 

A.—I cannot gay. 

Q—Do you have any regard to the characte: of the man who 
purchases licenses? 

A.—-Hé has to produce a police certificate as to character and 
respectability ® 

Q.—Apart from the character of the man who holds the whole 
of the licenses, what guarantee have you as to the character of the person 
who superintends the particular shops ? 

A.—We take o guarantee as reeds the person to whom the heense 
is given. 

Q.—In regard to the thirty madak licenses, they are held by 
separate individuals? . 

A—Yes . 

Q.—And they are strictly confined m the same way to the house in 
which busimess shall be carried on? 

A—Yes 

Q.—There 1s a regulation that smoking should not take place m 
connection with these houses how far do you mterfere where the smok- 
ing takes place im @ room closely connected with the heensed shop ? 

A,—No such case was ever brought to my notice, but if 1t was, I 
should direct a prosecution for a breach of the license 

Q.—If I understand you, no effort 1s made to reduce the gonsump- 
tion of madak and chundu ? 

A—I am not prepared to say that, as 1 don’t know the actual 
numbers prior to thesc figures 

Q.—Can you give us a general description of the distribution of these 
shops’? ; 
A—tThey are all over the town. 
Q.—Are they more numerons in special locahties? 
A.—I believe so 
Q.—In which locahty arethey most numerous? 
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A.—In those mn which there are the greatest number of emokers. 

Q.——What 18 the social position of the people where there 18a large 
number? 

+ 4.—That I cannot say : 

Q —Are must of the heenses in the lowest parts of thettown ? 

A—I don’t know the locality of all the shops. , 

Q—Has there been any alteration in the number of opium shops 
in Calcutta? 

A —The number of opm shops in 1890 was 55 , in 1891, 59; 
and in the past year, 57 

Q—Why was the number mcreased in 1891? 

A —I cannot say ‘ 

Q—How many gpecial licenses for manufacture of madak and 
chandu, under the new rule mentioned in ygur statement, have been taken 
out? 

A —Only ono, in the distnet of Shahabad, none m Calcutta This 
rule was introduced m April last 

Q.—Who 1s responsible for ‘the imerease or decrease of licenses for 
the province of Bengal and Calcutta ? 

A —LEventually the Board of Revenue Proposals are submitted by 
district officers to the Excise Commissioner, and these are again con- 
sidered by the Board, which passe’ final orders 

Q —Has a magistrate power to grant additional licences ? 

A —He cannot do so without the sanction of the Excise Commis- 
sioner It 1s very seldom a new Shop 1s allowed in the muddle of the 
year In recent yeais there has been hardly ever an merease in the 
aggregate number, on the contrary there has been a gradual reduction 

Q -Who onginally fixed the sites? 

A —It is impossible to say , tnost ot these shops have been existing 
for ygars, 

Q —Suppose a shop Ieeomes no longer valuable, and it 1s desired 
to remove 1? 

A.—The site can be changed 

Q—Whe decides in Caleutta whether a site 1s suitable ’ . 

A.—lIt 1s decided by the collecton aud then sent off to the Exeise 
Commussioner, not merely that, but the Commnsswnes ot Polee,must 
also give a ceitiheate 
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Q.—He does not interfere with old sites, but he exercises a discre- 
tion in reference to new sites ? 

A.—Before a settlement 1s made the list 1s sent to the Commuasioner 
of Police who may object if he likes, and wo are bound tolisten. Objections 
from residents in the neighbourhood are also listened to as well as the 
probabilities of more crime being commutted. 
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Tue Hon’sts D R_ Lyawt this morning handed in to the 
‘Commission the following memorandum commenting on the memonal of 
he Calcutta Missionary Conference 

Note on the memortal submitted by the Missionary Conference to Hie 
Excellency the Viceroy tn Cowneel regarding omum dated 21at September. 

The memorial quotes in Appendix A five medical authorities. 

[ have been unable to trace where they got Sir B_ Brodie’s opmion, as no 
clne 14 given to the quotation, but I have, been able ,to trace the 
other four 

1 Dr Brunton (page 775) —Ths authority, m the book quoted, 
does not enter mto the question of opmm-eatmy, which 1s foreign to his 
subject (therapeutics) Hedoes not discuss it, but dismisses it m the 
words quoted, which are descriptive ot a typical case of the evils of 
opium ; 

Page 780 may also be referred to as showmg his opimion on 
opium. 

2. Dr Ringer (page 467) «The quotation 1s incomplete I quote 
the last sentence as given in the memorial and give the part wanting. 
“The horrors which opium-eateis suffer when the drug is withheld are 
well known” (here the memonial stops, it might have gone on) “and need 
not be dwelt on here, so great indeed +s the suffering that few have suffi- 
cient resolution to ichnquish the habit The amount of opium taken 1s 
often enormous De Quincey took 3820 grains daily The moderate m- 
dulgence of the habit is perhaps not more prejudicial to health than to~ 
bacco smoking. The Chinese are, almost universally addicted to the 
habit of opium eating, and yet they are an intelligent and industrious 
race %» ” : 

T think the gentlomen who aie responsible tor the memonal should, 
™m common fairness, have completed the quotations and thus have shown 
that it was the abuse only of opium that was referred to in the part quoted, 
while its moderate use was held to be no more preyudicial to the health 
than tobacco smoking 

This author writes even more strongly regarding the abuse of alcohol, 
saying that when taken in excess 1t “injures and degenerates the tissnes 
of all parts of the body and produces premature old age’ The lungs be- 
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come prone to emphysema, there is diminution of both physical and 
mental vigour; the Iadneys, hver, and stomach may become cirrhosed” 
(page'288) The above might jnst as fairly be quoted alone against even 
the moderate use of alcohol, as the quotation made by the memorualists 
against the moderate use of oprum 7 


I fancy no sane person would deny the evils of the excessive uso of 
either, but what 1 urge 1s that it 1s unfan to choose extracts which cove 
only extreme cases, and to quote them as it they referred to all cases in- 
elading moderate consumers, who are in the vast majority 

8 Dr Perera —The part yuoted 1s trom a description of an opium 
wreck and immediately following the part quoted the editors of the fourth 
edition (that quoted) have added the following note It may here be stated 
that the edators were «Alfred Swam Taylor, the author of Taylor’s 
Medical Jurisprudence, and George Owen Rees 


“[Dr Eatwell’s papor on opm contains some remaiks on the subject 
of opium smoking, which we here subjom—d ] , 

“Tt has been too inuch the practice with nanators who have treated on 
the subject to content themselves with drawing the sad picture of the con- 
firmed opm debauchce plunged im thy last state of moral and physical 
exhaustion, and, having formed the premises of then aigument from thus 
exception, to proceed at once to volvo the whole practice in one sweeping 
condemnation But tlus » not the way in which the subject can be treated , 
ag rational would it be to paint the honors of delnwum tremens, and upon® 
that evidence to condemn at once the entne use of aleoholic hquors The 
question for determination 1s not what ae the effects of opium used to 
excess, but what are its effects on the moral and physical constitution of 
‘the mass of the individuals who use it habitually and «mn moderation, exther 
‘as @ stimulant to sustain the frame under fatigue, or as a restorative and 
sedative after labour bodily o: mental Having passed three years in Chma, 
I may be allowed to state the results of my observation, and I can affirm 
thus far, that the etfects of the abuse of the drug to do not come very fre- 

ently under observation, and that when cases do occu, the habit 1s very 
uently found to have been induced by the presence of some painful 
chronic disease, to escape from the sufferings of which the patient has fled 
‘to this resource That this 1s not always ihe cause, however, I am_ perfectly 
ready to adimt, and there are doubtless many who indulge in the habit to a 
cious extent, led by the same morbid impulscs which indude men to 

| eta nkards in even the most civilised countnes , but these cases do 
net at all events come before the pubhc eye It requnes no laborious research 
in civilised Englond to discovet evidences of the permcious effects of the 
abuse of alcoholic hquors , our open and thronged gin palaces, and our streets, 
afford shundant testimony on the subject, but im China this open evidence 
of the evil effects of opium is at least wanting As regards the effects of 
the habitual use of the drug on the maas of He pols I must affirm that 
no unjurious results me vimble The people generally are a muscular and 
‘well formed tace, the labourmg portion being capable of great and prolonged 
exertion under a fierce sun in an unhealthy @imate. Thew disposition 18 
* gbeorful and péaceable, and quetrels anid brawls are rarcly heard amongst 
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even the lower orders, whilst m general intelhgence they rank deservedly 
high amongst Orientals. Proofs are still wanting to show thst the moderate 
use of opium produces wore pernicious effects upon the constitution than the 
moderate tse of spiituous liquors, whilst at the same time it 1s certain that 
the-consequences of the abuse of the former are less appalling in ther effects 
upon the victim, and less disastrous to society at large, than the consequences 
oF the abuse of the latter Compare the furious madman, subject of 
delirium tremens, wath the prostrate debauchee, the victim of opium , the 
violent drunkard with the dreanung sensualist intoxicated with me , the 
latter 1s at least harmless to all except to his wretched self, whilst the former 
18 but too frequently a dangerous nuisance, and an openly bad example to 
the community at large” 

In case however, the framers of the memorial should desire to adhere 
to the opmions expressed by Dr Pereira and not to additions made by 
subsequent editors, the following quotation from page 622 of the same 
edition as that quoted in the memonal gives Dr, Pereira’s own views :— 

“Some doubt has been entertained as to the’alleged njutious effects 
of opium-eating on the health and its tendency to shorten hfe, and it 

P’ 
must be confessed that in several known cases which have occurred m 
this country (England) né ill effects have been observable Dr Chnistison 
has given abstracts of eleven cases, the general results of whose 
Instories “would rather tend to throw doubt over the popular opmions.” 
A few years ago a Life Assurance Company, acting on, this general 
opinion, resisted payment of a sum of money, on the ground that the 
*ingurer (the late Earl of Mar) had concealed from them a habit which 
tends to shorten life , but the case was ultimately compromised 

Dr Burney asserts that the Natives of Cutch do not suffer much 

from opium eating ” 
"I may here remark that no Ingher anthontv can be quoted than 
Dr [afterwards Sir Robert] Christisoh 
Agam on page 628 Dr Pereira writes — 
“Tn the first edition of thus work I stated that although the immoderate 
ractice of opium smoking must be highly detrimental to health, yet that I 
heved the statements of Medhuat and others apphed to cases m which 
thos practice was cummed to excess, and I observed that an account of the 
effects ofppium smoking by an unbiassed and professional witness was & 
desideru, ay opinion was founded on the statements of Botta and 
Marsden The latter, a most accurate witer, observes that “the Lemun and 
Asses gold-traders, who are an active and laborious class of men, but 
yet indulge as freely in oprum as any others whatever, are, notwithstan 
the most healthy ‘and vigorous poe to be met with on the island ” 
desideratum has been supplied by Mr Smuth, Surgeon of Pulo Penang, whogg 
statements fully confirm my opimon For although the practice 1s moat 
destructive té those who live in poverty and distress, and who carry it to 
excess, yet it does not appear that the Chinese in easy circumstances, and why 
have the comforta of life about them, are materially affected, in regpest ta 
longevity, by the private addiction to this vice “There are many parsons” 
observes Mr, Smith, “ within my own observation, who have attained the age 
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of sixty, seventy, or more, and who are well known as habitual opium smokers 
for more than thnrty years past ” ‘ : 

The author goes on to describe the immediate effects of the drug 
on the Chinese and that of an inordinate quantity, and states that the 
opium pipe renders Malays outrageous and quarrelsome 

Can any ‘one who reads these extracts doubt that Dr. Pereis looked 
with very different eyes on the use and abuse of opium ? 


The last two lines of the quotation from Dr Pereira’s work are from 
another part of the book, and can best be dealt with in my remarks on 
paragraph three of the memorial. 


No 4 Dr Garrod —The quotation trom page 208 1s descriptive of 
opium poisoning from a single large dose, and has nothing to do with the 
question of the habitual use or abuse of opm No one can deny that 
an over-dose of opium produces death 

I do not find that these authoritie: anywhere say that opium 
should be used only under medical prescription and treated as a poison, 
or that any one of them touched on the question of dealing with opium 
in India as it 1s dealt with in Britam ‘Like the memonalists, I do not 
wish to anticipate the evidence which will be given before the Opium 
Commission, but I may safely say that the authorities quoted make out , 
no case for the entire prohibition of opium except under medical prescrip- 
fion, thus depriving millions of moderate consumers of a stimulant which 
suits them, and that a very much stronger case could be made out against 
alcohol : 

Farther, T would ask the mgniomalists whether they are aware that 
in the fen countries, the malanous tracts of England, opium 1s sold freely 
without prescription Would it not be infinitely worse to prohibit the 
free sale of opium m the far more malarious tracts of Bengal ” 


Paragraph III —The memonaksts entirely fail to grasp the diffi- 
gulty there would be in restricting the sale of opmum here as compared 
with England Here opium could be grown in nearly every hommstend 
in the greater part of Bengal In England it 1s all imported Here the 
cultivation of the poppy for the production of opium existed long before 
the Erighsh rule was established, and the hardship to the people in 
prohikiting 1ts giowth would be very great, while the expense of a pre- 
ventive service sufficient to enforce the prohibition would be enormous, 
and for what 2 in order to satisfy the demands of a few men who know 

le or nothing of the moderate use of the drag, and whose opmons are 
’ from extreme cases of abuse of it, 


a 
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The memorialists next notice the uumber of suicidal and homicidal 
deaths from opium poisoning The latter are very few aud far between, 
the former are common, but this proves nothing. 


No one who really intended to commit suicide would be prevented, 
doing so by other means if opium were prohibited Arssiuc 18 sold in 
every bazar, dhatura grows in every homestead, ropes are found in every 
cow-house, and the would-be suicide would go out of the world just as 
surely if opium were sold only under medical prescription 


We should probably have fewer deaths by opium reported, but even 
this 1s not certain, as 1t would not be difficult to obtain a fatal dose from 
a hicensed vendor 


Again, where would the memonalists find the druggist to sell opram 
in Bengal ? : 

There 1s, f presume, no dispute that no more valuable medicine exists, 
and even the memorialsts would not wish 1o deprive the people of so 
valuable a remedy, yet where in India out of the great towns are drng- 
gists to be found fit to be entrusted with the retail, and who would refuse 
to sell except under medical prescription I say such do not exist, and 
that the result of the so-called prohibition would simply be to transfer the 
sale of opium from Jivensed vendors under strict excise rules to srespon- 
sible so-called druggists, in facp to the village pansa, under no check 
at all 

There would be no decrease in consumption, while the revenue would 
disappear 

The last two lines of this paragranh were so obscure that I asked Mr 
Brown to let me know what was meant He referred me to the last two 
lines of the extract from Dr Pereira’s book printed as Appendix A He 
thus refers to its use as an aphrodisiac Dr Pereira, it will be observed, 
in the extract (page 629) says We are told that the Indians use it 
as such.” This may or may not be true, but with the letter explammg 
his meanfng, the Rev Mr Brown also forwarded a note on ganja smoking, 
compiled by Dr Morison, an English Presbyterian Missionary in Raj- 
shahi, on page five of which he translates the two first hnes of a Bengali 
“slok” as follows —“The ganjan’s wife in him dehghts the opium’s 
wife's a widow quite” This would seem to indicate that opium deadeng 
and does not excite sexual desire, and such 13, I believe, the case 

Dr. Pereira goes on to quote an old history of 1664 to show the 
effect of opium m this direction, but he seems hardly in earnest, and 
appears to treat 1t more as a curious ancient extract than as a fact, 
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Paragraph IV.—Granting that the consumption of opium: is to 
some extent injurious, 1t 1s far less harmful than anytKing that is likely 
to take its place And xt 1s in certain conditions even useful, The 
position taken up by officials and others (I mght say all except the mis- 
sionary body) as nothing new, nor 1 the benefit to the finances of India a 
new thing or a strange doctrine The Government and its officers have 
all along looked on opium asa necessary evil, and have restncted its 
cultivation within reasonable bounds Had this not been done,. indigen- 
ous opium would never have obtamed the footing it now has in China, 
and the Indian revenue would have becn much greater. I assert that the 
history of the past 1s ample gnarantee for the future, and that the mis- 
giving of the memonalists 1s uncalled for 


Paragraph V.—I presume that the word “from” is a misprint 
for “1n.” 

The memonalista are to certain extent nght that opium, ganja, and 
alcohol move in different orbits, but that would no longer be true xf one 
of them were prohibited, or if the price of one or more was made virtually 
prohibitive So long as human beings exist, they will have stimulants 
of some kind in spite of all laws, or even of reigion If opium were pro- 
hibited, the Muhammadans of India would have a very just complaint 
against Government that they were bemg forced by the prohibition of 
opium to indulge in stimulants forbidden by their religion, and the exist- 
ence of such # cause of complaint would amount to a very grave political 
danger, and probably an mcrease of the European garrison in India 


Paragraph V. (2).—The memonalists say that their position 1s that 
poth alcohol and oprum opium ire evil and ought to be combated I 
so far that both are evil if taken in excess, but neither are evil, or 

only evil to a very small extent if taken m moderation 


As regards Sir Thomas Wade’s gpimon, I would quote ns telegram 
of 7th February, 1881, to Lord Granville as showing that whatever his 

m might be regarding the evil effects of opium, it 1s absoliitely im- 
meterial whether India exports opium to China or not, as the Chinese 
will have opium from other sources if demed it from Incha, and the Indian 
opinm 1s less strong and less harmful than any other, contaming as it 
does less morphine The telegram runs thus — 


“JT went to the Yamen on the 16th to speak of various matters, 

Four ministem received me, Adverting to opium I observed that the 
+ gtathorities in some places were taxing opium, native and foreign ; in 
* others were trying to mcrease the sale and consumption of both, With- 
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out at all denying the right of the Chinese Government to do as it chose, 
I should wish to know which course the Government approved? They 
said the question was embarrassing The Chmese Government would be 
glad to stop opium-smoking altogether, but the habit was too confirmed 
to be stopped-by offical mtervention No idea of abolish mg the trade at 
present was in the mind of the Government Allading to ‘the desre of 
well disposed people at home to see England withdraw from the trade, I 
asked if 1t would be of any use to dimunish yearly the export from India, 
The Indian Government might be thus enabled to provide otherwise for 


loss of income 


procured, ether from India or elsewhere 
the evil must orginate with the people themselves 


They said, so long as the habit exists, opium will be 


Any serious attempt to check 
The measure I 


suggest would affect Chinese icvenue, but would not reath the root of 


the mischief ” 


‘ 


The Commission have also recorded Sir Thomas Wade’s evidence 
and have his own words as regards his opinion on opium consumption. 
I quote in parallel columns the words of the memonal and the 


words really used by Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick 


“And Sir Dennis Fitzpatnck of 
wide Indian expenence, extending 
over thirty years, has said “Though 
speaking generally, the evils anang 
from indulgence in drmk in England 
are vastly greater than those aris- 
mg from indulgence of opmm mm 
India—evidently because the dnnk- 
ing habit 1s more general m England 
than the opmm habit m India — 
‘Yet there seems to be no doubt 
that there are places in India where 
owing to a want of proper superv.- 
sion or cpntrol, abuses have prevail- 
ed wifich at least strike one with 
greater horror than any correspond- 
ing abuse m countries which are 
demoralized by drink,” showing that 
if drink 1s quantitatively, opium 1s 
qualitatively, the more demorahsing 
evil—Government of India Des- 
patch No 289, dated 4th October, 
1891, paiagraph 25 


“There seems to be no doubt 
that there are, or until the other day 
have been, places in India where, 
owmg to» want of proper super- 
vision and control, abuses have pre- 
vailed hike those described m these 
papers and which at least strike one 
with gieater horior than any cor- 
responding abuses in countries where 
people are demoralized by drink but 
the Resident. would affirm, without 
fear of contradiction, that, speaking 
generally, the evils arising from in- 
dulgence mm drink in England are 
vastly greater than those ansmg 
from indulgence in opium in those 
parts of India with which he is 
acquainted, and yet he presumes no 
responsible person wonld thnk of 
suggesting that the sale of intoxites. 
ing hquor in England, exgept for 
medicinal purposes, should be gbso- 
lntely prolnbited by law ” 
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Paragraph V (8).—The balk of medical evidence is, I believe, 
opposed to Surgeon-General Pringle’s opinion 

Paragraph V (4) ~ Tins paragiaph hardly affects Benfyal, and no 
donbt ample jnedical evidence will be given before the Commission. 

I would} only note that not one of the medical authorities quoted in 
line four, exept Dr Brunton for a few months while employed on the 
Chloroform Commission have, so far as J am aware, been in India 

Paragraph V. (5)—-Here the memoriahsts beg the question and 
assume that 1t would be mght to prohibit opium cultivation In clause 
two of this paragraph they class opium and alcohol together, yet I am 
aware of no word in the Bible which can he taken as probibiting the use 
of alcohol Tn fact they go beyond the Founder of our rehgion, and try to 
establish a religion, and a standard of nght which has no foundation m 
the Bible 


Paragraph V  (6)—I have already said that opium may be con- 
wumed by a good Mahommedan, while alcohol cannot, and we should 
drive them to spints or ganja by piolibitmg opium Opium is also the 
medicine of Bengal It 1s used in almost all forms of disease, ard its 
prohibition would certainly cause disSatisfaction If the Natives were 
polled there would be an overwhelmmg majority in favour of cheapening 
oprum and its extended use Government has prevented this, and the 
consumption of opium 1s practically stationary in Bengal In 1873-74 
it was 1,731 mannds in 1892-93 1¢ was 1,934, while the population has 
largely grown in that period This docs not support the accusation 
brought against Government of extending the use of oprum 

Paragraph V (7) —In proportion of its value the opium crop 
covers far less area than any other crop, while it gives the rayat a profit 
far in excess of the mere value of the opum He 1s paid for the leaf 
and for the trash by Government apart from what he receives for the 
opiun, and he has the seed for sale in the open market, which fetches a 
high price Tlus 1s, however, but a small part of the good done to the 
rayat by opium The advances come into his hands at a time when he 
would have to sell his food-crops to pay ns rent If he did not receive 
these advances he would have to do so, or to borrow A well-known 
gemindar and land-owner of Behar has assured me that these advances 
are worth to the ratyate at least twenty-five per cent more than their 
mouey worth m this way The average amount of land under poppy im 
Behar, and the North-Western Provinces varies from 450,000 to 600,000 
acres,'knd the payments average over two crores of rupees, and this 
does not inchuve the price of seed. 
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Paragraph V1 —Figures do not support the fear expressed by the 
memoniahs¢s that the consumption is increasing. 

Paragraph VII —I contend—and I clam to know/ more of the 
subject than the memoriasts—that if used moderately] opium is the 
safest and least harmful of all habitual stimulants, and that it 15 m no 
way dange.ous or degrading unless when carried to excess; and I 
maintam that, apart altogether from the revenue question, there are no 
more grounds for Government putting further restrictions on the use 
of opium than there are for restricting the use of alcohol In fact there 
are less strong grounds than exist in the case of alcohol. 

I further mamtain that what 1s called the State traffic m opium 
places a check on the abuse of its consumption, which wouldcease if the 
State were to sever its connexion I hold partial prohibition which is 
asked for to be impracticable, and total prohilition to be impossible, and 
to do away with the State monopoly would only increase production and 
consumption, and augment the so-called evils complamed of in the 
memorial 

s D R Lyatt. 
16th November, 1893 

Sir Wilham Robats ~Q—I think that the quotation from Dre 
Branton 1s put under the head of.“ opium-eating,” and that it does apply 
to opium-eating, not mere poisoning from opium ? 

A —He did not enter ito the question He did not discuss its 
good or bad effects . he dismisses 1t m the words quoted 

Q —He does not say whether the habit 1s good or bad ? 

A.—That 1s my meaning Page °780 may also be referred to as 
showing his opinion of oprum 

Q —I think 1¢ 13 affirmed that Dr Brunton expressed the opmion 
that the practice ot opium-eating 13 beneficial in those conditions ? 

A —Under those conditions 

Q—That 1s a different quotation ? 

A.—Yes, Ijreferred to that as shewing Dr Brunton’s opinion on the 
subject. 

‘ ids you refer,to Dr Brunton again except in this first para- 
° e 
: A—No. 
= [Objection was taken to the continance of Mr Lyall’s examination 
on the memorandum; but Mr Wilson clarmed, and was allowed, to 
examine on the pomt chscussed by Sir Wilham Roberts.] 
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By Mr. Wilson —Q—The passage quoted im the appendix to the 
memorial is from page 778 ? . 

oe 

Q.—And the heading 18 “ opium-eating ” in black letters ? 

A.—Yes, . 

Q.—And it 18 a general statement as to its effect” 

A.—Yes, 

Q.—On page 777 “ Therapeutics” begins ? 

A.—Yes, 


Q.—Threfore I should hke you to eaplam how you say m the 
quotation in question that it 13 a subject of Therapeutics, when Therapeu- 
tics does not begin till two pages further on ” 

A —The whole book 15 on Therapeutics 

Q —Is that your only answer ’ 

* A,—The book 13 un Therapeutics, and I say that Dr Brunton does 
not go mto the question of opium-cating’ and discuss whether it 13 good or 
had ; he dismisses it in the words I have quoted I should not quote 
this opinion as one either for or against, he scems to dismiss the subject 

Q—The paragraph quoted m the memorial 1s headed i black letters 
‘“Sopium-eating” on page 775 and on page 777 there 13 a heading 
* Therapeutics,” “The general uses of opium in disease are (1) to lessen 
pain, (2) to produce sleep, (3) to 1éssen irritation im various organs” Do 
you find that correct ? 

A —Yes. 

Q.—Therefore in the one case 1t 15 a distinct reference to opium-eat- 
ing, and in the other case a reference to it3 use m Therapeutics for the 

hree purposes mentioned ? 

A—Yes. = 

Q —Therefure ,the portion on oprum-cating is not under the head of 

erapeutics as stated in your memorandum ? 

A.—I do not quite agree, I-say he does not enter into the question 
of opiam-eating 

Q.—But he does ? 

A.—hat is a matter of opimon. 


By the Chairman —Q.—You are not a professional witness on the 
Asnbyect ? 
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A- Not in any way; but I have been directed to put in this note 
before the (Commission for their consideration. 

Q—The note will be pmnted in the appendix togetfier with the 
memorial to which 1t relates. May I ask-whether the note prepared 
by medical authonty ? a 

A—No; it was prepared by myself, but 1t has been seen by a 
medical authority. 

Q —Do you feel that yéu arejcompetent to meet any cross-examing- 
tion on these professional pomts ? 

A —Not on professional points I merely put the note m, in refer- 
ence to the correctness of the quotations % 

The Rev. W B Putuuies handed in the followmg reply to Mr. 

Lyall’s note . 
Memorninpum on Mr Lyauu’s nots on THE MmMORIAL OF THE 
Catcorta Misstonary ConrerENce 


Having disavowed opposition to the use of opium under medical pres- 
eription, and objected only to 1ts ynrestricted popular use, the Conference 
proceeded, in ther Memoral, not to put forward all the evidence that 
could be quoted either for or against the use of the drug, but evidence 
enough to show that, while opm was sometimes said to be harmlessly 
used, 1t was universally recognized by medical authorities as a dangerous 
poison, and not an article of ordinary consumption 

The quotations are taken up wn the order m which they are challeng- 

1 Mr Lyall says of Bruntot —*This authority, m the book 
quoted, does not enter into the question of opium-eating, which 18 
foreign to Ins subyect—therapeutics ,” but the paragraph quoted from 
this book (2nd edition, 1885) by the Conference appears under the 
distinct head of Omum-eateng if prommont type Mr Lyall also 
thnks the quotation from Brunton to be descriptive of a “ typical 
case“of the evils of oprum,” and as the evils desembed are serious 
ones, the pomt of his challenge 15 not apparent, even on his own 
apprehension of it Branton himself, however, does not say that his 
statement is merely descriptive of the evils, as opposed to any benefite, 
real or maginary, of the drug On the contrary, he plamly says,” 
“When omum zs first taken, its action 1s to stimulate and afterwards depresa; 
to remove this depression, the mdrvidual takes another dose , a Aubés of 
taking the drug thns becomes established The nervous system suffers 
&e.” The only far mference from this' dehberate opnuon seems to be 
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that it warns people against the dangers of the “habit” which fastens on 
those who take opium at all, This 1s no fancy sketch, but an un- 
qualified warjung of danger. 

As the lenefit of the medical use of opium is not in questicns Brun- 


ton’s opinion regarding 1t in page 780 15 irrelevant to the argument of the 
Memorial. It neither contradicts nor modifies what 1s quoted above 


2. The passage from Ringer was taken from the twelfth edition 
(1888) of the work, nm which the words referred to by Mr. Lyall—* the 
Chinese are almost universally addicted to the habit of opium-eating, and 
yet they are an intelligent and industrious race”—do not appear As they 
did appear in an earlier edition, 1t would seem as if Ringer had changed 
his earher opmion for a mper one, less im favor of the Chinese use of 
opium. As regards thé passage “ Moderate indulgence of the habit 1s 
perhaps not more injurious to health than tobacco-smoking,” from Rin- 
ger’s point of view this 1s not to commend but disparage, for his views 
upon tobacco are very strong 


8. The Conference made the quotation from Pereira in order to show 
his own opinion, whatever that was worth The reasonableness of their 
objection to take as his opinion the views of any other author either 
quoted by himself or mtroduced by any later editor of his wntings, will 
be understood by any one A quotation made by Pereira Inmself, in the 
very middle of the passage reproduced by the Conference, and speaking 
more strongly than that passage itself agamst the effects of opium, was 
omitted ; though 1ts occurrence where it appeared might have justified its 
inclusion. 


The passages to which Mr Lyall calls attention as cxpiessing 
Pereira’s “own views” on pages 622 and 623 seem rathei to be calling 
attention to other views than Ins own, after setting out wluch in detail, 
with some statements to which his, attention had been drawn, Pereira 
spparently summed up his judgment in the opimon quoted by, the Con- 
ference from page 624. = 

4, The quotation from Garrod was meant to prove that opium 15 
medically regarded as a poison with deadly qualities, and could not he 
treated as an edible. 


5 As regards the quotation from Sir Dennis Fitzpatnck, the Con- 
ference sed two portions of a passage, to bring out more promin- 
j ently what Was relevant to ther Memonal, and Mr Lyall does not sug- 

that eigher portion 1s made to mean anything other than the author 

ded his words to mean + 
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6. Of the remainder of Mr. Lyall’s note, which is purely contre- 
versial, which umphes defects of intelligence rather than defects of integ- 
rity, and as'to which the appeal must he to the public, ie point to 
which attention seems due 1s the doubt expressed of the isiac use 
of opum The Conference had no intention of comparing! this use of it 
with any similar use of any other drug, but they venture to’express sur- 
prise at any question being raised as to aphrodisiac use of opium in 
India by any one having much knowledge of the mner life of the 
le 
a The Conference will exceedmgly regret xf, in their desire to preserve 
brevity consistently with absolute correctness and perfect fairness they 
have ummntentionally misled any reader of the Memonal ; but with every 
desire to make allowances they have failed to obsérve any correction of 
ther Memonal on which any charge of unfairness could possibly rest 
J Brown, 
Charman. 


Calcutta Missionary Conference, 
November 27th, 1893 


Mr. &. G. Gupte’s oross-ezamination. 


By Mr Wilson —Q—Can you tell us, generally, how you would 
deseribe the excise policy of your tepartment in reference to the issue 
of licenses ? 


A —The principle of issuing licenses 15 to see that the supply meets 
the legitimate demand 1n the localities As regards the location of sites 
and shops, the matter 1s first decided by the local authorities, and the 
proposals of these authorities come before the excise Commissioner, and, 
if found feasible by him, they are submitted to the Board of Revenue, 
which modifies or alters them just as 1t likes, passing final orders. In 
the case of each shop, an upset fee 1s fixed, below which no shop 18 
settled These are put up to auction annually, except in the case of 
Calcutta, where the settlement 1s trienmal 


Q—Can you explam how licenses were granted in Calcutta for 
eleven chandu shops when the hcensec only opencd four? If the Board | 
of Exeise thought 1t mght to issue eleven heenses for the legitimate 
convenience of the public, how do you reconcile it with the fact that they 
did not imsist upon opening all the eleven ? : 

A—In Calcutta, the number has not been altered for many yeara, 
and in these cases there 13 one man who has got the monopoly ta open 
these cleven shops, ur not, as he thnks necessary 
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Q.—~You say that the policy is to meet all what might be called 
a reagonable d, yet here is a case in which @ monopolist makes no 
use whatevert of seven licenses? 

A.—lIn \these cases he pays the license fee for all eleven, and if he 
finds he can ‘sell a sufficient quantity in these four to make it pay, we do 
not wish to insist upon his opening the others 

Q.—IE you issue eleven licenses for the public convienence, why do 
you not permit the man? 

A.—There have been no complaints on the part of the pubhe , and 
we have not thought it nght to interfere 

Q—I didn’t ask you about complaints, but I asked you why you 
issue eleven licenses for the public convenience and then permit a man 
for his own conveniencd to use only four? 

A—The only reason 15 that we get the hcense fees, and we do not 
insist upon the other shops being opened 

Q —Yon don’t reconcile that with your statement that ths 1s done 
for the public convenience ? 

A—It may be shghtly irreconcilcable with that ay regards the 
particular kind of shops 

Q—In your statement you say that the sale of opium to licensed 
druggists 1s allowed for medical purposes only , these are allowed to sell 
five tolas What guarantee have yon that it 1s sold for medical purposes 
only ? 

A.—We have got our own detective staff to make enquiries , we can 
also judge of the quantities takon by a druggist withm a certam time 
whether he takes an inordinate quantity or not 


*Q.—If a man goes to a druggist and says he wants five tolas tor 
medical purposes, does the drugeist sell it to him, or 15 le expected to 
make enquines ? 


A —He 1s expected to make enquiries In this case the drugg:st is 
really a kobira or baid 


Q.—He 1s called a licensed druggist? 
A.—Yes, for the purpose of opium only 


Q.—This kobiray takes out a heense as a druggist and can sell five 
tolas nominally for medical purposes? 


A.—Yes, but we rely upon his honesty If he 1s found disobeyng 
“fey of the conditions of Ins heense, he 1s hable to prosecution 
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Q.<-Explam what provisions sre required to be fulfilled before » 
man gets a heense as a druggist 

A —It must be seen first whether he 1s bona fide in m practice, 

Q —Who certifies ? 

A.—The Collector who grants the licenses satisfies himself on that 
point. 

Q—Who informs him? 

A,—LHe can make enquiries in causes of doubt 

Q.—Does he do so? 

A —TI suppose he does, I suppose he must do so, otherwise if there 
was any illegitimate sale, hcensed vendors of ordinary oprum would be the 
first to complain » 

Q—You are familar with these things having yourself been secretary 
to the Board of Revenue—as a matter of fact, what enquiry 1s made, and 
by whom? 

A —By the Collector, through Ins subordinate establishment and the 
Excise Inspectors, and 1f the Collector does not know or has a doubt, then 
he satisfies himself in any way he thmks best On these matters he 
chiefly relies upon his unmediate subordinate, the Deputy Collector of the 
district, who as a Native of the country 1s supposed to know a great deal 
about these things 

Q —Does the person who desires to have a license make application 
by petition ? 


A— Yes 


Q —You say in your statement that the sites of the hcensed shops 
are finally fixed by the Commssioner of Excise? 


A —Under the orders of the Board of Revenue 
Q —This 1s I presume, with a ‘iew to the public convenience, 


A.—Objections are considered from many points of view If there 
1s any change in the course of the year, im regard to the population of the 
locality, or if there 13 a demand for any particular drug, an application 1s 
submitted to the collector, who gives his opimon and forwards it to the 
Excise Commusjoner to decide whether the shop should be settled or, not ; 
for mstance, in the case of a bazar or market bemg opened ns new 
place or in case of a sudden influx of people, 1t may be found neoessary to 
open anew shop, then an application 13 submitted. In deciding this 
point the revenue aide of the question 1s not lost sight of altogether, 
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Q.—As a matter of fact there is’no reference to public convenience 
in that passage of your statement? 

A.—NQ ; but this is only with regard to the revenue ; it 1s. purely 
& revenue m ter, 

Q—Yan state that licensed vendors may retail up to five tolas at 
one time, 13 there no restriction as to how often a purchaser might return 
and make fresh purchases ? 

A—No 

Q —So that, uf he hikes, he could come any number of times and 
purchase? 

A—He could, unless he knew the person, he would not be able to 
find out who took the opium, because names are not entered in his books 

Q —In 1892, when you occupied a different position, you wrote a 
letter from the Board of Revenue, in which you state that chundu 19 
smoked to brng about a brief period of imtoxication, and you farther 
state that there are scores of illicit such opium dens in Calentta, in spite 
of the existence of heensed shops, does this state of things prevail still ? 

A.—Yes, to a certain extent. 

Q.—As much or more? 

A —TI should say more now, since the prolubition of consumption on 
the premises 

Q —Can you tell us the number of prosecutions and the number of 
convictions ? 

A—I have not got the figures but I could give them It 18 very 
difficult to get convictions in these cases, and that 1s one of the reasons 
why our men are very much discouraged to proceed agaist vendors 
because as the law now stands, most of these men can’t be touched at all. 

Q —There was a recommendation from the Board of Revenue to re- 
strict the possession to not more one tola ” 

A—Yes, and since this, the possession of more than one ° tol of 
ehandu or madak 18 illegal 

Q—I gather that your Board desires that the unhcensed manu- 
facture of chandu should be prohibited ? 

A.—Yes ? 

Q.--That has not been“settled by Government ? 

A.—This has since been done, but I do not think it has led to the 
ood that was expected, because only one heense has yet been taken under 
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that provision. On the other hand, the number of prosecutions for such 
manufacture have been increasing in almost every district. 
Q.—I think something has been done to reduce the numbér of chandu 
and mada shops ? 
A—Yes_ Tt has been reduced fiom 81 to 71. : 


oe 
Q—The Board considered the number of heenses at Malda, Gya, 
and Mymensing and some other places excessive ? 


A.—Yes 


Q—Who 1s the officer who has the responsibihty of granting this 
number ? 

A —L may explain that the nunber of shops of different. kinds for 
the sale of exciseable articles has not been fixyl im recent years A 
large number used to exist im forme: times, and in 1ecent years our policy 
has been to reduce that number 1 don’t thmk in many cases new shops 
have been created, and on the contrary m many cases existing 
shops have been done away with Qui action m this matter m recent 
yenis has been rathe: m the duection of reduction than im the creation 


of new shops I have got a map here shewmg the number of madak and 
oprum shops in Calcutta 


Q What w the rent of these shops compaied to the rent of 
star houses ? 


A —They are usually ffty per cent moie than the rents of similar 
houses m the neighbourhood The licensees have to pay a premium when 
taking a lease of the shop This varies from Rs 10 to Rs 500 for 
hquor shops, but for oprum shops it 1s :fot_ so much nor for chandu shops. 

Q—By Mr Mowbray —You said that there were only four chandu 
shops, although eleven were licensed, does the same thing hold good m 
reference to madak shops ? 


A —No., 

@—These shops pay the hicense tee though they are not open ? 

A—Yes 

Q.—One of your arguments in favom of a certain number of chandu 
shops was to prevent the opening illicit places for consumption 7 

A —That 18 one of the objects certamly 


Q.—Do you think that that object enables you to considerably 
restrict the consumption of ehandu? 


A ~Very miuth sv 
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Q.--That is not only for the benefit of revenue, but it enables you 
substantially to restrict the consumption of chandu ? 
A.—Yes, because they act as mformers and have better means of 
finding out . sale than our men have 
Q.—TI suppose from the point of revenue, 1f these chandu shops were 
all “suppressed it would not be a matter of great 1mportance ” 
» A—dOh, no In the whole of Bengal last year the total amount 
for madak was Rs 79,659, and chandu Rs 31,082 
Q —You think that the loss of revenue would not be accompanted 
by smaller consumption but laiger consumption ? 
A.—It 15 very probable 
Q—Would it be -possible to keep open these chandu shops for the 
use of Chinamen only meCalcutta 7 
A —It might be ined, but I don’t know how far it would be success- 
ful, because chundu shops here don’t supply the wants of Chinamen onl}; 
but also of a very large class of Mahommedans who patronise these shops 
Q—When was this provision for preventing the manufacture of 
madak introduced ? . 
A.—Since April last 
Q—Have you had sufficient experience to say whether 1t 18 possible 
to enforce it 7 
A.—I don’t think we have succeeded We have reports of a very 
large number of prosecutions for private manufacture The difficulty 
is to get hold of wnfluential people, who make then madad at home It 
is generally the poor people whose couses we can mspect and who are got 
hold of I think this order has led to great abuse 
Q—If madak and chandu shops were closed would it affect what you 
call the revenue from the duty upon opium? 
A —TI don’t think 1 would very much, because the cousumption of 
opium on account of madak and chundu 13 not very large 
Q.—T take 1t that if these shops were closed 1t would not, -o far as 
revenue goes, be a matter of very much mmportance? 
A.—No 
Q.—The revenue goes to the Government ot Bengal?, 
~ A&seOne quarter of the excise revenue goes to the Government of 
* Bengal, ‘snd three-quarters to the Government of India. I don’t know 
how far it would be practicable to prohibit chundu and madak altogether, 
fy wught prulubst the heense, manufacture and sale, but whether we can 
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prohibit home consumption is another question ; I don’t know how far it 
18 feasible , . 

Q—Would it be more difficult to stop private consign then 
manufacture at home? 

A —I said private manufacture and consumption ii he more 
difficult t2 stop, but we can always stop the hcensgd manufacture and sale. 

Q —By Sir James Lyall —You said just now that you rehed upon 
the druggists’ honesty, [suppose you maimly rely upon the hmited supply 
of opium ? 

A —Yes, the figmes will show that these heenses are not used as a 
cloak for ilheit sales, because 1t 18 with the greatest difficulty we mdace 
druggists to take out licenses The number has 3 tendency to decrease. 

Q —Why 1s that? 

A.—Because these people don’t care to take out heenges 

Q —They have to pay too much? 

A —It 1s very nominal, one rupee a year. 

Q —Why are they allowed -to sell up to five tolas, 1t seeems a very 
large amount for the diuggists to be allowed to sell ? 

A—I¢ 1s five tolas in the cage of ordimary opium vendors and no 
distinction was thought necessary to be made 

Q —In reference to these eleven chundu licenses, I suppose these 
people took all to prevent other people getting them ? 
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A —That 1s so; I am not quite sure whethea: others would have come 
forward, because competition 15 very,limited, and they are only kept by 
Chinamen 

Q —You say that chundu 13 always used an intoxicant, what do 
you mean by intoxicant 7? 


A —Temporary or partial nséhsibility. They simply he down for a 
ttle while, ‘ 


“9 —Is that based upon your personal knowledge ? 
A.—No, I have not seen chundu smoked, but I have seen padlak 
smoked. 


Q.—Smoking madai 1s not followed necessarily by intoxication ? 

A.—No, in the few cases I have seen, tho men were not oe 
they simply smoked 1t, sat down, and talked 

Q —By Mr. ‘Pease :—You said that nm the districts ontaide Oal. 
eutta the licenses were left to publie competition 7 
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A —In Calcutta as well, where settlements take place every three 
years, whilein the districts once a year 
Q.—By\the President —You alluded to premiums paid on leases, 
and mcreased rentals are paid for these shops , can you tell us whether 
the Government recognise that the license-holders have vested mghts ? 
A.—Not in the least 
Q—Ii all these shops were closed, Government would not give com- 
pensation? 
A.—Not in the least, even existing heenses we can cancel by return- 
ing the advance fee and giving notice fiom fifteen days to a month 18 
all the habihty we incur. 
Q.—If-you had reason to suspect that these shops were nut con- 
‘ducted in a proper manntr, you would withdraw the license? = - 
A.—We can in ceitain cases 
Q —You would not hesitate to do so if the leense-holde: had been 
guilty of msconduct and deserved punishment 
A —Such cases arise every day, There is no kind of vested intei- 
est recognised im the licenses : 
Q —By Mr Pease —The owner has the value of his property m- 
creased by fifty per vent 
A—Yes, but the same shop 1s utilised for other purposes when 1t 15 
not taken up by a licensee 
Q.—By Mr. Wilson —What 1s the difhculty in getting draggists 
to take licenses ? 
A —They take small quantitiés fiom licensed vendors and utilise 
them as medicines 
Q—Mr Mowbray —There is an extiaoidinary vauety im the dis- 
tribution of these permits , | see that in one district there are two and m 
snother 240. 
A —In some districts they are popular In Noakhah mdny people 
take out hcenses, because it 1s supposed to give them a certain position, 
as much as to say they are recognised 


Q.—A matter of patronage in the district ? 
. «+ dv—WYes, and it also depends upon the activity of our own men for 
. Baey hunt out all men who ought to, but do not take out licenses, 
Q.—You keep your eyes upon these men? 


A —Yes, 
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Q —And reap a crop ‘of heense fees ? 
A —There 13 not much in lense fees, 


Q —By Sir James Lyall —T wish to ask you a few questions more 
to bring out what 1s your opimion generally upon the effects of opium 
consumption, because you are a lnghly educated man who has spent 
several years in Englandand you bemg o Native of Indie’ know more 

about the habits of the people of the country than any of us, so that 
your opinion 1s of value What do you think 1s tho effect of the moderate 
use of oprum in Bengal ? 

A —The moderate use of opruam—and the great body of consumers 
m Bengal are moderate m its mdulgence—is not known to have any preja- 
diaal effects, erthe: physically or morally on the contrary, the common 
belief 13 that, after middle age, moderate use helpg to prevent waste and 
‘to keep the mental and bodily faculties unmpaired Many pandits and 
other lterary men habitually use opmm without showing any sign of 
detenoration or loss of mental vigour The moderate consumer 1s a 
sober, steady, and 1espectable member of society The opium habit 
seldom leads to crime, and im this respect it 1s far superio: to addiction to 
alcohol The drug 1s taken im the solitude of home, and there 1s no in- 
ducement to excess such as 15 afforded by the ovil associations of a grog- 
shop To my personal kowledgt, several promismg young men have 
succumbed to the effects of excessive diimking (cluefly of mported hquor), 
but I do not know of a smgle cave of death from habitual mtemperate 
use of opum = The opm habit 1s also less degrading than, and does not 
cause so much loss of self-respect as, indulgence im liquor. The effects 
of chandu and madak smokmg are, hgweve1, distmetly harmful in the 
case of Indians, especially when they are unable to obtain nounshing food. 
Opium-eating 1s not looked down upon, nor does it cause loss of respect- 
abihty But smoking chandu 01 madak 19 regarded as a degiadng 
habit 2 

Q—The feehng agamst madak and chandu to ao certain extent 
depewds upon the bad character of the place and the bad company m it? 

A—Not merely that , chandu and madak smokers are usually 
known by their appearance, and these drugs are also believed and found 
to be deleterious m many respects 

Q—You think that apphes as much of aman who smokes 1h hig 
own house as of & man who smokes in a shop ? 

A—Yes The effects of chandu cannot well be concealed ?~ 

Q.—Has it the Same effect upon Chinamen, 
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A.—I have no knowledge of the Chinese. 

Q—You have been to England ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q—And the excessive use of intoxicants, how would you compare 
them with dpiam ? 

A —I should say that the evil effects of alcohol are a geat deal more 
permanent than any effects of opimm-eating 

Q—Do you think that the growth of the poppy and the manufac- 
ture of opium should or could be prolubited ? 

A —I do not consider that the growth of the poppy and manufac- 
ture and sale of opium im British India should be prolunted From time 
immenoorial the poppy has been one of the staple products over a large 
area, and to stop its cultivation would seriously disturb the agneultural 
economy of # large part of the country On the othe: hand, prohibitive 
measures adopted m British India would be quite ineffectual so long as 
the growth and manufactme of poppy could not be stopped in Native 
Statds In several of them there 1 already a large and flounshing trade 
m opium, and othe: States in which ‘there 1s no cultivation at present 
would take to growing it, not only for consumption within ther own 
border, but also for the purpose of smuggling into adjommg Bnitish 
terntory A very lage establishment would be required to watch the 
frontier against smuggling, and apart from the question of cost which 
must be borne by the general tax-payer this must entail considerable 
annoyance and harassment to innocent people Enforced abstimence from 
opium would im all probalihty Jead to indulgence in othe: stimulants, such 
as ganja or countiy hquor, and‘in neither case would the result be 
satisfactory 

Q—By Mr Fanshawe —1l-. there a tendency to the increased use 
of alcohol m this country ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is 1t marked in Calcutta ” Be = ae 

A.—In Calcutta there 15 a large population, but I should say that 
in the districts there 1s also a great tendency. It 1s more prominent here 
beeanre the population 1s larger. 


WQ.—To what classes of society does it extend ? : 
A.-—As 1egards imported hquor, generally to the educated classes 
Q.—-Are they greatly taking to the use of mported hquor ? 


A.—Yes, I know of several cases, I can recall one where @ young 
‘an simply died from excessive dnak, 
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Q —Is the genoral tefidency to take to imported liquor ? 
A—Yes 


. t] 
Bvidence of Mr. B. V. W Commissioner of the 
Presidency Di : 

By the President —Q —Kaundly give us particulars of your services 
im the country and the positions you have yccupied 


A —T have served for more than thirty years m the Bengal Civil 
Service in the Lower Provinces of Bengal I was for two years in 
Backergunge, in Eastern Bengal, then for some months in Cachar, which 
1» now in the province of Assam, then I served for two years in the 
division of Chota Nagpore, bemg for part of the time m charge of a sub- 
division After five years’ service I was appointed tp Dinaypore in the 
Rajshahye Division, where, with the exception of difteen months’ furlough 
and other short mteivals, L remained as Jomt-Magistiate or Collector 
for nearly ten years On retwining from my second turlough, I was for 
two years Collector at Noakhally, and for one yea: Collector at Dacca, 
both districts bemg m Eastern Bengal During the last ten years I 
repeatedly acted as Commussiuner gf the Burdwan and Presidency TDivi- 
sions, as Inspector-General of Jails for twenty months, aud as Commis- 
sioner of Exerse for four yeas 7 am now Commnsconer of the Presidency 
Division : 


Q—You have had ample capertence , what ae your conclusiuns 
as to the effects of opm generally, morally and physically? 


A—I draw a distmetion between opium smoking and eating it. 
I should say that smoking chandu and madal 1s deleterious m all cases, 
but that opium eating 1s rather beneficial than otherwise 1 have known a 
great number of men amongst my subordinates, Natives of the country, 
who take oprum and who do then work eatiemely well What I have 
heard 15 that men who have nothing to do and are hvimg upon their rents 
take to opm From enqmry made at opium shops, and from general 
conygrsatién with Natives, T know that there 1s a large consumption of 
optum producmg no harmful effects, ether physical, mental, or moral It 
18 uncommon for a young man to use opium for any reason It 1s 
generally after the age of forty that a man commences the habit as a 
remedy for rheumatism and advancing old age, and often as a 1emedy for 
diarrhoea It is often taken under medical advice, and may generally 
be said to be teken medicinally, but also frequently merely yi order 
to produce a feelmg otf fulness and satisfaction, such as » European 
derives from takmg u glass of wine with lis Inneheon. 
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Q.—Is it taken generally as a remedy for disease ? 

A —Not always for illness or disease but on account of physical 
discomfort for which they feel the want of some stimulant, which does 
not amount to disease In many vases however it does , im many cases 
1¢ 18 taken as a remedy for diarrhea and rheumatism 

Q.—Do “you admit that it may be looked upon as a vicious 
indulgence ? 

A.—I cannot look upon it ag a vicious indulgence, and consider that 
the abuse of alcohol 1s vastly more common among those who use it than 
the abuse of opium among its consumneis = Except that it is a stimulant, 
warmung the system generally, 1 consider that 1t3 use for sensual purposes 
is rare I see that one witness imtormed the Commission that opium 
was commonly used by prostitutes and then frequenters This 18 directly 
contraduted by such miormation as T have collected = The elder women 
use oprum as elderly men do, but the younger women, who nse stimulants, 
drink alcohol 1 hear very little of the use of opmm as an aphrodmiac, 
but this question I yrefer to leave to medical witnesses I have listened 
to what Mr Lyall said in which he gaid that he knew of no case m 
which men have disgraced themselves with eating opium, but many such 
cases from the use of aleohol My experience 1s quite corroborative 


Q.—Is there any conneston between the use of opium and the 
geological formation of the country ? 

A—lI observe that opmm is used much more commonly where the 
soil is an alluvial mud than on the latemte and drier souls, which would 
appear to indicate the conditions under which the human constitution 
requires 16. Qn the drier soils the usual stimulant used 18 some form of 
alcohol 

Q—In respect to the evidence winch has been given before the 
Commission of the encouragement which the Government has specially 
given to the cultivation of the poppy by a system of advances, what 
have you to say ? . 


A.—I think there are very few people who deal with cultivators 
who do not make advances With reference to the fact that opium 1s 
the only article of country produce fo. which Government makes advances 
to tha, cultivators, 1 remark that it 13 the only kind of country produce 
which Govermment receives, and that it 1s equally customary for dealers in 
other produce to make advances. 


Q.—Tf any other kd of crops were cultivated. advances would be 
mecessary 2 
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A,—Certamnly, as in ‘the case with indigo, 


Q —Whut » your opimon as to the offect of prohibiton in Lower 
Bengal for other than medical purposes ? 

A —Any interference with the use of opium would meet with strenuoug 
opposition on the pait of the Natives, not only on account of the loss 
of the drag which they con~ider beneficial, and the necessity for replacing 
the opium revenue by means of othe: taxation, but especially because the 
musstonaries have identified themselves with the anti-opum agitation, 
and because the Natives would therefore look upon the prohibition of 
opium as associated with a movement for the promotion of Christianity. 
This 1s a new hght to me, but it has been told to me by Natives several 
times within the past two weeks . 

Q—lIn reference to the use of opm, tveking it to be uged as an 
catable, you would draw a wide distinction between opum taken as 
dietetic, and smoking it ’ 

A —Certaimly 

Q—Madal and chundu you 1ank a3 more deletenous than opram 7 

A —Certamly, when used ur excess 

Q —The effect of smoking chandu 15 practically temporary intoxi- 
cation? . 

A.—Enquiries J made a tew yeais ago on the subject showed that 
the difference between madak and chandu was that the madal sméker 
would get up and walk mto and end ns work, whereas the chandu smoker 
required sleep before going about his business 

Q —After smoking he was temporanly incapacitated 7 

A —He gets very sleepy, I don’t know whether he gets mcapacitated. 

Q—Smoking «hand 1s in your view an objectionable practice ? 

A —As regards Chinamen, it 1s their usual form of taking opium, 
and I think 1t might interfere witk ther work in the same way as the 
prohibitign of opium-eating would interfere with the work of the mbhabit- 
ants of Bengal As regards the people of Bengal, prohibition of chandu 
would do no harm ; it would be beneficial 

Q —What was you policy as Commissioner of Excise im regard to 
the issue of hcenses ? Pg 

A —My policy was to reduce the number as much as possilfle, a 
the same time meeting the demands of the locality <o ay not to induce’ 
smuggling If f found smoking going on L thought thee ought to he 
a shop soinewhere near. T am speaking of the hceusing system generally, F 
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Q —I desire, to confine my reference to chandu and madak heenses ? 

A —T iteduced these as much as T could I took chaige of the 
Excise Depaitment with a system which had been imherited. I reduced 
the number of spimt licenses in four years from 874 to 268 in March 
last, and foi'madak and chandu from eighty-nme to seventy-four "The 
districts m which chandu heenses were issued were reduced from thirty- 
eight to thirty-four and these in which madui was licensed from twenty- 
three to twenty There were absolutely no leenses granted m the 
remaining districts : 

Q —Do you think any further reduction can be made ? 

A —It 1s a difficult matter to say because it would involve legisla- 
tion. The difficulty im further checkmng 1t 15 that you would only throw 
the trade’ into the hands 'of the nnliceused, as smoking still goes on in 
places where there aic no licenses The police find smokmg going on, but 
it is impossible to prosecute, because you cannot prove the sale, as people 

‘may say they brought thew own chanduy We simply by closing lensed 
shops throw the trade into unlicensed hauds I cannot say we have done 
much : ° 

j Q.—What 1s the revenue deiived by Government from the sale of 


y these licences ? 
oe 


; A.—The total 15 about a lakh a year. We should give up considera- 
tous of revenue altogethe: 1f we could succeed in closmg these shops , 
and the reason why we don’t go furthc 15 because 1t will throw the trade 
into the hands of unlicensed vendors and encourage smugghng 
Q—Do you consider that the policy of the Government should be to 
treat the revenue from opm as Government regards its revenue from 
alcohol ° 
A —1 should say 50 
Q—You don’t consider one revenue more myunious than the other ? 
Fs A —Certamly not 
Q.—Both are luxuries ? 
A —Yee 
Q—You say Government would do well to check undue consump- 
tion, and that tt 18 the policy and the duty of the Government to get 
. ag ratigh revenue out of it as it can? 
co A. rtaynly I would like to mention that there 1s not a single 
¢handu i heense in the three districts of Orissa, although this 1s a 


gorge exinuia consuming tract, 


‘ 
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By the Maharaja of Daibhanga —Q.—As to advances, is it not 
customary for the Government when making advances not to charge 
interest, and if opium cultivation was abolished would not the ryot 
get mto the hands of the Mahajan? 


A.—That is @ very general opmuon , it in a subject opon which [ 
know very little. 


oe 

By Mr. Pease —Q—You say that there 1. a large consumption of 
opium in Orissa, to what do you attribute this ? 

A —Thg malaria there, and they feel the necessity for it I daresay 

Q—You don’t think it 15 because the people of that district have 
adopted the habit from its having been an opium-growing district ? 


A.—They would not have adopted the a in eopseausnee of its 
being an oprum producing district 

Q—We know that in many parts of te United Kingdom, m the 
matter of drink, it 1s more a matter of custom than anything else May 
it not be so in India, that the opium habit 15 rather a matter of custom 
than dependant on race or climate? 

A—I think if you go through the figures of consumption, you 
will find there is a general connexion between the use of the habit and 
the nature of the sol I think that has somethmg to do mith it, 

Q—We have evidence that there 1s a good deal of consumption tn 
hilly districts and also m districts which are not-malanal 


A —To which do you 1ete ? 

Q —Among the Sikhs and Rajputs 

A —My attention has been efitirely confined to consumption in 
Bengal The two districts of Bankura and Birbhum have been under my 
notice and the information I have obtained correspond very closely with 
What T have stated 

Q—Do you recognise that the missionaries have identified themselves 
Yath thé opmm agitation ? 

A.—It has been brought to my knowledge recently I look upon 
information collected by mussionaries with great suspicion, not that I 
think they would intentionally mislead any one, but I think they take it 
rashly, without proper check That 1s my experience, on this a other 
subjects 

Q.—You recognise they are actuated by good motives’ 
A.—Undoubtedly, but I doubt the accuracy of their information, 


are 
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Q.--By Mr Wilson:—In reference to what has been seid by Mr 
Pease, is there any class in the country whose business 1t is to mix with 
the people ard converse with them as much as the missionaries? 

A.—There are certain classes with whom officials come in contact 
whom the missionaries have very httle to do with, and amongst whom 
they are unlikely to gain converts * 

Q.—A Government official of Ingh rank has his duties, routine 
duties, and his work , he has not time to speak to the people about opium? 


A.—I should say that a distnct offical who does hise duty should 
talk to the people and understand them as much as any others I have 
been thirty years in the service and have been amongst the people— 
even lately J have sat down and talked with people several times, and I 
say that we know much better than people outside, but there are classes 
with whom the missionary has nothing to do 

Q—Yoh have been asked a variety of questions about chandu 
smoking, and I understand you to say that chandu and madak smoking 
are distinctly bad and are considered disgracetul 


A. —Not quite that, I should be gate prepared to learn that opium 
smoking amongst the Chmese was not deleterious, but amongst the 
people of Bengal I consider that the bette: classes would say that 1t was 
more or less a noxious indulgence, but amongst the hard-working classes 
it may sometimes be g legitimate stimulant I[ would not say that 
madak smoking in every case 13 deleterious 


Q—In 2 letter which you wrote m February, 1891, you refer to the 


vice of opm smoking, you sad “I am at present of opinion that the 


vice of opruam-smoking would be foStered rather than checked by closmg 
livensed shops and driving smokers to secret places to satisfy their ternble 
efaving.” 


A.—I have modified that opmiog I doubt whether itis in every 
0886 B Vice. 


Q—In the same letter you complam a good deal that the magistertes 
of Calcutta inflict madequate fines for breaches of boenses? 

A.—It has been very often the case 

Q.—I don’t understand how it 1s, 18 there no way, in which that 
has, }éen brought before the notice of the public, the magistrate’s action 
nullifying the action of the Excise Department ? 

A.%It hag been brought before the public, and there has been frio- 
tion between the Bengal Governmet and the High Court. I do not mish 

‘$e express any opinion upon the subject 
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Q.—Are you aware that we have had a great deal of evidence to 
the effect that the use of opium by cultivators iu the malanous distnets 
you refer té’in your letter already mentioned 1s very lumited ? ‘ 

A.—I think the high price 1s the reason why 1t is not more used, be- 
cause it 1s a very costlydrag Whereas the opium grown at the manufact- 
ory costs Rs 5 per seer, it 18 retailed at Rs 45 in Calcutéa, and at Rs, 
841m the distnicts round If 1t were cheaper a great deal more would be 
used, 

Q.—My pomtis that the consumption 1s very small, and yet you 
spoke of it as a necessity ? 


A—lI say that the use of it 1s not as great as 1t would be, being as 1t 
1s to # certain extent a necessity, if 1t was not so dear. If it was cheaper 
1t would be far more extensively used ‘ : 

Q—By Mr Mowbray —I wish to ask you whether if your main ob- 
ject was that preservation of the revenue, the present system of licensing 
was @ policy which you would adopt? 

A —In respect of chandu and madak only or consumption generally ? 

Q.—Generally . 

A.—When I gave over charge of the department I had not worked 
up the system in the way I mshed to work it When I took over charge 
the usual manner of fixing the upset fee, was to take the average or 
what had been the average duimg the last three years When I came to 
examine it I found that the fees chaiged compared with the consumption 
of opium or aleohol in shops were most disproportionate, because one man 
nnght pay Rs 10, and a neighbour a few doors off pay Rs 2, fora gallon 
ora seer, so that it was my policy «to raise the fees, and make them 
uniform. After four years, however, I did not succeed in working 
it. I should have made it uniform as far as I could Another pots 
that, when I took charge of the Excise Department, the Deputy Col- 
lector, who was in charge of the auctions, was much afraid of being blam- 
ed if he dig not succeed in making his settlement and if he found the upset 
prees were not given he would come up and ask to be allowed to 
reduce them Recently the revenue authorities have fixed a price which 
the vendor has to give Latterly they found that if the fec was not 
paid, they would not get the hcenses 

Q.—I want to draw attention to another statement in your ktter, 
and to ask whether you still wish to put it before the Commussion as your 
view of the present policy You said, ‘I feel confident that by ‘reducing 
the taxation on oprum or any other intoxicating drag, and by increasing 
the number of licenses for retail sale, I could increase the revenue to an 
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enormous extent, whereas the policy which I ato carrying out, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the Bengal Government 1s the very opposite of 
this?” 4 

A.—Quite so 7 

Q.—I_ take it that the pohcy of the Bengal Government 1s to regard 
the revenue point of view as only one portion of this question ” 

A —Those are the distinct instructions I have received 

Q—Therefore, if you maintain the heensing of madak or chandu 
shops, 1t must not be concluded that you do 1t merely from the point of 
view of getting mm a certain number of fees which, after all, 15 not large? 


A —Certanly not 

Q—Have your formed an opmion as to what would be the effect of 
reducing the quantity*of chandu or madat, which any individual 18 
allowed to possess ? 

A.—The reduction of the quantity has been made since I was in 
charge of the department, and 1 have no information I fully expect 
it would make it caste: to deal with the unlicensed consumption 

Q.— What have you to suggest in reference to bringing unlicensed 
sales within the law ? 

A—I have often thought over it, but I don’t know how it can be 
done We have the same difficulty as regards alcohol We have several 
German clubs, which we know to be nothing but drinking shops, but we 
cannot touch them because we cannot prove the sale 

Q—By Mr Fanshawe —In reference to your statement as to the 
connection of the opium habit with geological and chmatic conditions, you 
refer to the Lower provinces of Bengal ? 

A —The provinces subject to the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 

Q —You have no personal knowledge ot Orissa? 

A —No 

Q.—Have you studied the opium habit in that part? =< 

A—lIt has been my duty to watch the consumption. 

Q—Can you give any reason why it should be largely used there * 

A—No 
e Q—You have stated that at Mymensing and eee chandy 
is ladytely smoked, what 1s the reason ? 

A—IT am unable to explain why the number of ‘cae in Mymen- 
ang is go large Gya is a place full of vice, and every form of it 15 
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rampant Chittagong has a large number ot Chinamen, but us does not 
apply to Mymensing There are mx shops m Bhagalpore§ I can give 
no reason for that; it 18 a matter I wish to enquire into 

Q.—By Mr. Pease —In regard to Gya, we were told by the last wit- 
ness that where there 1s a chandu shop rogues and vagabonda congiegate, 
18 not it possible 1f you have a great number of centres, you have a great 
number of rogues and vagabonds ” 


A—I am afraid the rogues and vagabond» are the pitests of the 
shrines there 


Q—Can you eaplan turtha why, out ot eleven chandu licenses 
issued only four shops are kept open? . 

A—TI am afraid it1s indefensible The reason 1s that the settle- 
ments are made only once in three yeais, and we me able to make a 
change very gradually .\ man gets a monopoly ove: which you have 
no power to deal 

By Sir James Lyall ~Q—Were the magistrates before whom the 
cases of oplum-smoking came, and who mflicted madequate sentences, 
Europeans or Natives ? 

A —Both, and in spite of ther bemg brought to their notice, they 
don’t hke to deal with 1evenue cases, magistrates have expressed that 
opinion + 

Q—The majority of cases are tned by Native Magust: ates? 

A —I think not, I think an equal number of both = T am speaking 
of Calcutta I have sufficient powe: to draw attention to madequate 
sentences onethe part of the ordinary wagistracy, I mean munsiffs and 
Native magistiates, but om complaint was particulaily of Caleutta 

Q —You have talked of fixing the hcense fees , are they not actually 
fixed at the auctions? 


o 

A —This was the upset fee the price is actually fixed at the auction 
aboyg the ipset price It 1s a tew years since [ held an auction myself 
[ should say that competition is 1athe: 1aie Asa rule 11s the man 
who had the license before It 15 a question whether he will give your 
upset price or not There 18 competition sometimes, when prices ale ran 
up enormously The system, I think, ig a mistake 

Q.—It has een uiged against the syatem, and the same argument 
would apply against the upset fees, that it brings great piessw upon 


the vendor and tends to mduce Inm to take meaguies to increase, the 
sale, 


, 
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ro don’t see why it should be sv. It’s a matter like that of 
every traden who wishes to push ns busiuess. J don’t think the amount 
of the fee would influence him m the matter. Very few depend entirely 
upon opium sales for their mcome They are generally grocers who hold 
ganja licenses as well The license 1s thrée rupees in the year 

Q.—What 1s the object of putting a heavy heense duty on and not 
putting a heavy price on the opium which 18 given to vendors 

A —The hugh price 1s checked by the amount of smugghng, and we 
have quite enough already without increasing the temptation by raising 
prices I think most of the smuggling 1s for consumption in Calcutta 
itself 

Q —Would 1¢ not be better to put a higher price upon oprum 

A —The matter has been considered year after year by Government 
m the Board of Revenue Not long ago we went into the question of 

raising prices and have gone as iar as we could go Assam has been pres- 
sing us to 1aise our prices, but we thought we had raised them as far as 1t 
was safe. 

By Mr Pease —Q —What do you. mean by Assam ? 

A —The Assam Government, the Chict Commissioner of Assam 

Q—By Mr Wilson —With reference to the action of magistrates 
do you mean that your magistrates discomage, these prosecutions 

A —They discourage 1evenue officers pressing fo1 matenal sentences , 
they don’t object to the evidence being brought forward, but they object 
to plevious convictions being bronght to the notice of the Court so as to 
be taken into consideration in.awarding pumshment This has been 
resented by Native magistrates very much 

Q —Is it within your knowledge that some eight years ago reports 
were collected and sent in officially from Orissa in 1eference to the op1um 
collection ” 

A.—No, | don’t know The Bengal Government and th> Board of 
Revenne could say something about it. 

By Mr Mowbray —Q.—Does the Board of Revenue fix the price to 
the vendor, m all the different provinces? Assam 1s not under the 
Lieatenant Governor of Bengal, out 1s 1t under the Sie of Revenue? 

* A—No, the Board of Revenue junsdiction is stgictly coterminous 
with that of the Ineutenant Governor They would 88 the Bengal 
Government” on the subject and the Bengal Government would send 1t to 
the Board of Revenue for report 


’ 
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Q.—Would the Board of Revenue fix the price in Assam atéhe 
Government of Assam ? cae 
A.—I¢ 1s not the price m Assam, but the price in our border dis- 
tnets which adjom 
Q—You mean the Assam Government have raised+ the price ote 
Assam ? 
A—Yes 
Q—And they asked you to raise the price in your border dustrieta i in 
order to prevent opium being smuggled over the border ? 
A—yYes, that is what 1 mean The subject was thoroughly dis- 
cnssed and there was a very good minute by Mr Stevens on the subject 
which dealt with it exhaustively fd ab 


Bvidence of Sir John Lambert, Commissioner of Police, cotratia.” 


By the President —Q —From your long service and wide experienga, 
you are fully competent to speak upon one important point which arses in 
connection with the subject before us “LT have to ask you to tell ns what 
you know with ic“c'ence to the usg of opium as connected with the com- 
mission of crime Do you from your experience say that there is any 
connection between oprum and crime ? 

A—Speaking from mv experience, I fail to discover any connection 
between opium and eine, either of a serious nature or any kind at all. 
The average nuniber of serious cases azainst the person and agaist person- 
al property in Calentts 15 about 500. ‘T cannot recollect any case in which 
& person was convicte | of, or even suspected of bemg concerned m these 
offences, who was ad lite 1 to te immoderate use of opium m any shape. 

Q—In regard to cases of violence, you say that m regard to that 
there are no cases of such acts having been committed by confirmed 
eaters ? 

A—No " 

— Q—A will take another class of crme—swindlng , EY pereoys 
convicted of this offence been proved to be given to the use of opium ? ,, ‘ 

A—Certamly not to the mmoderate use of opium. Men who 
engage in any serious m itter—whether commg, swindling, forgery, ber- 
glary, or robbery—hke to keep theur brains clear. 

By Mr. Pease —Q—Are not the opium dens'the resort af bed 
eburacters ? 3 ot 

A —That 1s not my experience It 13 quite true thet'in Aiteatsdens 
congregate a certaim number of worthless,.useless; idle fellowa, but J dont 
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titink I shia look in them for aay persons whom I considered dangerous 
er crimmal 

Q —From your wide observation, what 1s the connection between 
opium ancl poverty ? 

‘A —The.persons who trequent these dens, and chundu and madak 
shops, are certamly, as a rule, poor 

By Mr Wilson —Q—Cnimes have not been commited under the 
immoderate use of opium ? 

A—No. 

Q —In the case of persons who have been in the regular habit of 
eating opium, who fail to get a supply, 1s not the “sinking” they feel 
ene of the commonest causes of theft ? 

A —I am not prepared to say that I have known cases in which a 
wan stole to enable him to get oprum = In my opimion it 1s not so. 

Q—My question was not Phase to chandu and madal. smoking, 
but apphed to the ordinary use of oprum-eating Do you know any case 
ef a man who took yomebody else’s property for want of opium? 

A —lIt 13 not in my experience 

Q—You are Commissioner of Police of Calcutta ? 


A —And of the suburbs 
Q—I notice that Mr Westmacott says that the police are not 
strong in numbers , can you tell us the strength of the force? 
A —2,600 men 
Q —And the population ” 
A —About 717,000 
Q—By Mr Fanshawe In order to make the matter clear, ] ask 
you to make a distinction between oabitual and accidental crme I 
Whilevstood you to say that opium 1s in no way o direct cause pt habitual 
" ome? 
A —That 18 my opimion. 
Q.—Does the habit lead to habitual theft ? 
“AI think not. 
Q.;—Torning to accidental cnme, jopum-sttioking does not lead to 
Neppticedtil crime ' 
* x suttOnby very occasionally 
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Q JThen we may take it that your deliberate from long 
experience, 18 that the opiam habit in this country is not, jo an appree- 
rable extent, the direct cause of crime ? 

A —Just so 

Q—And as to the results of alcohol ? 

A —It 15 frequently a cause of crnme 

Q—Amongst many classes of Natives ? 

A —Amongst many classes of Natives. 


Messrs Wilcox and Dawson, District Superintendents of Polse, 
were called up, and, mm answer to questions put by the President, said 
that they enurely agreed with all that had been stated by Sir Johe 
Lambert 
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By Lord Brassey —Q—You were kd enough, on behalf of the 
Government of India, to furnish the Commission with certain papers 
These papers were so clear and full that J can hardly suggest any ques- 
tions to you regarding them I appiehend that, as regards matters 
falling more particularly under the control of the local Governments, we 
shall obtain any further information which we may desire on any parte 
cular points in the course of our further enquiries and of the tours which 
we propose to make But with regard to the first of the papers you laid 
before us, a statement of the public revenue and expenditure m Bnitish 
India under all heads of account, I observe a sensible reduction in the 
estimate for 1893-94, a3 compared with 1892-98, and also a sensible reduc! 
tion 1m the five years 1889 94, as compared with the previons five years , 
do you draw from such ieductions the inference that the opium revenue 
must be regarded as essentially a precarious revenue ? 


A —No, I should not draw such an inference The reduction in 
1893-94, as compared with the previous year, was almost entirely due 
to the reduction in the amount of Bengal opium to be sold, which was 
due to their having been bad crops im the previous five years 


‘ Q—What 1s your explanation of the fallin the nett revenue from 
opium im the five years, 1884-89, as compared with the previous five 
years ? The average revenue in tlie five years 1880-84 was X Rs 
8,624,060, and in the subsequent five years X Rs 6,907,000 ? 
= 


A —I notice that m 1883-84-85 the prices realised were very much 
higher than in the following years, and there mght have been vanations 
1a the quantity of oprum sold The Malwa exports have also been less 
in later years, but I could not give a very satisfactory explanation with- 
out looking into the details, and observing the various changes which took 
place from year to year. The quantity to be sold this year 4s 48,000 
chests, whereas formerly it used to be 54,000 chests It depends en- 
tarely on the crops whether that reduction will be maintamed —_If the crop 
1s good this year; the Government will sell more next year 
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By Mr| Wilson —Q.—With reference to the paper which you 
produced showing the quantity of opium produced and cénsumed m 
India with reference to each of the several Provinces, you have stated 
that the number of licenges issued in each locahty was fixed by the local 
authority ; are you able to tell us whether the local authorities enquire 
whether the shops that are hcensed are really opened, or whether it is 
left to the option of the liconse holder to open his shop or not ? 

.A—The piobabhty 1s that when a hcense 1s granted the shop will 
be opened , the licensee would certainly not be forced to open the shop 

Q—A license is issued tor the benefit of the revenue and of the 
heense-holder and not with regard to the wants of the pubhe ? 

A —That 1s not copect It depends upon the demand in the place, 
and on the administrative convemence of contiolling the sales and the 
consumption Tt depends also on the demand for the drug m the 
locality 


Q—Then, with regard to Assam, the quantity of opm issued 
in 1883-84 was 56,000 seers, in -1890-91 it was 59,000 seers 
“(an you give any explanation here that 1s reconcilable with the state- 
ment made by Mr [iuttman-Johnson, Commissioner of the Assam 
Valley District, in a letter, dated 30th December, 1890, that the suppres- 
sion of the opium trade in Assam has been one of the cardinal points 
yin our policy ? can you explam how the sales increased by 3,000 seers 
if that was the fixed policy of the Government ? 

A—I don’t see that there 1s much difference We cannot control 
the exact quantity cach yea THere must be fluctuations from year to 
year im regard to the quantity of opium issued for consumption 

Q—Can you tell us how these figures have any bearing on the 
alleged policy ? 

A —I cannot 

Q—Then with regard to the N-W Provinces and Gudh, will 
‘you explam in what way the sales by the treasuries work on the sale of 
ilhext opm ? 

A—I should think 1t 1s supplemental to the hcensed shops which 
buy from the treasury 

Q.—If the authorties can issue as many hieenses as they think 
‘advisable and as will tend to check ilhcit sales, I do not understand in 
what way the selling of opium from the treasury acts as a check ? 


« 


e A.—They may possibly have underestimated the requirements in 
ther desire to yestrict the sale, 
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Q—When was the cultivation of the poppy in Assam plohibited . 

A—lI am not snre I have a vague recollection that 1t was about 
the year 1870 

Q—Can you tell us what compensation, if any, was paid to the 
cultivators when the cultivation of the poppy was prohibite@in Assam ? 

A —I cannot 

By Mr Mowbray —Q —With regard to the apparent fallmg off of 
the opium revenue m the estimate for 1898-94, can you tell as whether 
the price of opm m Calcutta for the China market was affected 
by the change of the currency? 

A —The Currency Act was passed on the 26th June, 1898, at the 
opium sale of July the price fell very low, lower than 1t had been for years 
—I heheve to 969 or 970 rupees per chest In the following month 
(August) I think it went up to Rs 1,175, m September, October and 
November, it ranged between 1,075 and 1,100 The average pnce taken 
in the Budget Estimate was Rs 1,250 

Q —The Budget Estimate 15 framed on the average of the preceding“ 
year 7 . 7 

A —It was framed in March last, on what seemed to be probable 
Tf I had framed the estimate now, the receipts from Bengal opium would 
have been smaller 

Q —Is the change im the currency hkely to have a permanent effect ? 

A —I hope the effect 1s only temporary. There must be a distur- 
bance of trade when any great change takes place, but I hope 1t will pasa 
away and settle on a new basis 

Q—In the paper, entitled “Opium produced or consumed in India,” 
at page threc, the estimated cost price 1s calculated In that statement 
you will find a column headed “Iyterest on advances ,” will you explain 
the working out of that column ? 

a, A —It does not represent any actual payment, it 1s merely a calcu- 
lation of the mterest upon money paid before the produce 13 delivered 
We have to take that into account, but no interest 19 really paid 

Q -—Then, 1t 1s merely a matter of bookkeeping, that’s all? 

A—Yes. 

By Mr Fanshawe —Q —Reference has been made to a cadena 
of Mr Luttman-Johnson, Commissfoner of the Assam Valley * District. 
No doubt, his statement of the general policy of the Assam Government 
18 Correct, but m making that statement, he would not necessarily re- 
present the Government? ‘ 
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A-—Nbt necessarily, but, no doubt, he would ne what the 
general pobcy was 

Q—lIt 1s quite possible that the general policy may be what he 
states, taking the admuustration of Assam from the beginnmg and 
without refereuce to yearly fluctuations ? 

A —Certainly 

Q—I see m the statement headed, Arrangements with Native 
States, there 13 a reference toa precis by Mr Crawford in regard to 
opium ; will you lay that paper before the Commission ? 

A —It has not been published , but it 1s available, and can be given 
if desired, 

By the Charrmane—Q —Will you kindly explain the procedure 
followed in fixing the number of chests of Bengal opium sold each year 
and the area of poppy cultivation ? 

A.—The produce 1s brought to the opium agents, and they can tell 
approximately what its value wonll be Tinsjs reported to the Board 
of Revenue, who make ther recommendations as to the quantity to be 
sold , having regard to the reserve stock m hand, the quantity to be 
sold is then fixed, at the end of June, for the followmg calendar year 

Q —How does that affect the acreage brought under poppy cultiva- 
tion dumng the next year ” 

: A—When those recommendations are sent up, 1f there 1s any 
"reason for an increase or decrease of cultivation, the Board of Revenue 
and the Government of Bengal will mention 1t, and the necessary orders 
will be passed, but, ordimarily, the arrangements for cultivation will be 
made on the assumption of what 1s assumed to be the normal quantity 
sold every year That quantity was, till withm a few years, 57,000 
chests , now it 1s 54,000 chests In 1888 the opium reserve grew very 
large, and 1t was specially recommetded that the cultivation should be 
reduced , that recommendation was accepted by the Government,of India, 
ject to two conditions, that there should be no nsk of the quantry—- 
¥p be sold in any one year falling below 57,000 chests, and also that the 
reduction should be so arranged that it would not be out of the power 
of the Government to extend it m future years m the event of a bad 
crop « 

By Mr Wilson —Q—With reference to the san of interest 

on advances, at what rate has 1t been calculated ? 
>  A,—TI should think it 18 probably four per cent. 
Q.—From what date is xt calculated 7 


% 
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A—From the date the advance 1s gfven, no doubt, and until the 
date of the opium sale in Calcutta, or on which the produce 1s dehvered, 
I am not sure, but I can find out 

Q—With reference to the report by Mr Spence, Her Majesty's 
Consul in China, are the Consuls in the vanous ports in-Clina m the 
habit of making frequent reports on this subject direct to the Government 
of India? 

A—tThey send us a copy of the reports made to the Foreign Office 
i England, that 1s the general practice 


Q —lIs this a specially important report? 


A —It seems specially impoitant, and the orders of the "Government 
of India are to submit it to the Commission withthe other papers 


By the President —Q —There 1s a paper dealing with Bengal opium 
which you putin In the first page of that paper you give the total area 
under cultivation in each of the last ten years I understand that the 
area under cultivation has been reduced in certam years For instance, 
from 1887-88, when the area under cultivation was 586,000 acres, there 
1s a reduction to 469,864 acres m the next year, would you say that the 

* reduction was the result of the policy to which the late Mr W H Smith 
committed the Government of Tidia, by his declaration in the House of 
Commons, when he said that the area under cultivation had been reduced, 
aud that 1t was the settled policy of the Government to continue that 
process of reduction ? 


A —I caunot add anything to what Sir David Barbour has said on 
that point 


Q —Before you leave us I beheve you wish to put in a paper dealng 
with a statement made to us by Mr Alexander, to the effect that an 
envoy had been sent, on behalf of the Chinese Government, to negotiate 
with the Government of India with reference to the traffic in opum I 

et#mk Mr Alexander was not sure as to the date, but he expressed Ins 
behef that there had been such a negotiation, gpd we proposed to ask the 
Government of India to give us the formation I believe you desire to 
put in a return which practically explains to us the nature of the mission 
to which Mr Alexander referred ? ’ 


A —I put im the papers on the subject, namely, a despatch from the 
Government of India to the Secretary of State for India, dated 1st Octo- 
ber, 1881, enclosing a report of the mtervew of Mah Kie Tchong, the 
Secretary to the Imperial Commuasion at Pekin, with Major Baring 
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Q—In the third paragtaph of Major Baring’s memorandum of his 
conversation with Mah Kie Tchong, 1t was stated that he had ‘no detailed 
proposals to make, but he wished to know in a general way whether, 
in the event, of overtures being made by the Chinese Government to Her 
Mayesty’s Government on the subject of the opium question, the Goyern- 
ment of India would be prepared to consider proposals with reference to 
the system under which China 18 now supphed with opm =F ander- 
stand that the general notion of the proposal was that the Government 
of India should supply the whole of the opmm required by China to the 
Chinese Government direct, that the latter should engage on their own 
part to pay a fixed sum for a certain term of years, say 30, 40 or 50 years, 
and that the amount to be paid should gradually decrease To that com- 
munication Major Baring stated that he was unable to express any definite 
opmion, without being informed m greater detail of the precise nature of 
the proposal the Chinese Government desued to make Then there was a 
good deal of desultory conversation, and Major Baring proceeded to say 
that 1t would be exceedingly undesirable that anything should be done in 
China which would encourage the growtlf of the smugghng trade, and that 
experience had proved in all countmes that very Iugh duties were sure 
to be accompamed by smugglmg Major Baring then went on to 
say —‘I endeavoured to find out whether the true aim of the Chinese 
Government was 1eally to suppress the use of opium, or merely to obtain 
a larger revenue than at present I could not ehcit anything very 
definite on this pomt Mah Kite Tehong explained to me that there 
were two parties m China,—one of whom was desirous of stopping the 
growth of the native poppy and defiving as large a revenue as possible 
from the importation of the foreign drug, whist the other was in favour 
of encouraging the use of the native drug, with a view to rendemng 
China independent of Indian opium The impression, however, he left 
on my mind was that the Chinese Government attaches very considerable 
importance to the opmm revenue, and are by no means inclineé to aban- 
don it These seem to be the important part, of the communicatiéri3~ 
between Major Barmg agd the representative of the Chinese Govern- 
ment Have you any observations to make in that connexion ? 

A.—I have not 

“By Mr Fanshawe —Q—Is it within your knowledge when the 
negotiations whith led to the mtroduction of an additional article in the 
treaty of Tientsin were begun? 

A—They began in the year followng the arnval of Mah Ke 
Tchong—in the beginning of 1882, 


‘ 
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Dividence of Hon. 4.8 Lethbridge, M. D., 0.6.2. 

T am General Supermtendent of the Thagi and Dacoity Department 
and a Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, In my official career 
of over twenty-five years in India T have seiyed yn the Punjab, Bengal 
and Burmah, and durmg the last twenty months have baen engaged in 
putting down 01 ganised crime im Hyderabad and in the Native States of 
Raypootana and Central India In addition to this I have been employed 
on fom Commissions, and while on them have visited nearly all the dis- 
tricts of Madras, Bombay, North-West Pioviuces, and the Central Prov- 
inces I can with some 1eason claim that my experience of India 1s at 
least a wide one [have not made this subtect a special study from a 
medical point of view, but I have had eaceptional opportunitiés of observ- 
ing the effects of the opium habit on the Natives of this country My first 
appointment in the service was that of Surgeon ot a Sikh Regiment, and 
since then I have been Supermtendent of the large Central Jails of 
Lahore and Bhagulpore, Inspector-General of Pmsons m Burmah, 
Sanitary Commissioner, of Bengal, and tor fourteen years Inspector- 
General of Prisons m this Provmee In these various appomtments I 
have had opportunities of observing a very large number of persons who 

. were habitual users of opium 


I first came im contact with men who took opmm as a iegular stim- 
ulant when T was Surgeon of the 15th Sikhs (the Loodiana Regiment) 
The regiment had recently returned trom active seivice m China, and 1 
was at first disposed to thmk that the men mght have contracted the 
habit in that country It was not long, however, before I learnt that the 
Cis-Sutle; Sikhs, from among whom this regiment was exclusively reerut- 
ed, were, many of them, habitual oprum-caters On this pomt I speak 
from experience gamed by a residence m Ferozepoie, Rupar, Karnal, and 
Lahore In the 15th Sikhs, m 1868, the Native officers and the older 
soldiers appeared to use the drug more ficely than the younger men A 
large prop&rtion of the sepoys adimtted to hospital biought thar litle 

oxes of opum with them It was never hinted in those days that 1t was 
a disgraceful thing for a Sikh to take opium, or that a regnnent m which 
such a laige proportion of the Native officers and men wete optum-eaters 
had its efficiency m any way injunously affected by the use of the drug. 
On the contrary, this regiment has always held an honomed place in tho 
army of India, and has perhaps been more frequently employed oy actave 
service than any othe: In cantonments the men were particularly well- 
behaved, and on active service, m such campaigns as those of Afghanistan 


and the Soudan, they have distinguished themselves by their courage and 
endurance, 
& 
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As an expert in Prison administration, I have seen a vast number of 
prisoners who have acquired the opium habit Speaking generally of 
these men from what I saw of them in their prison hfe, I would say that 
their gentleness and good behaviour compared very favourably with the 
general character of those who had been addicted to alcohol and ganja in 
excess. It was the rule im the prisons under my control to cut off the 
supply of opium on the prisoner’s first admission to jail If, in any case, 
1t was found necessary to continue the drug as a medicine, the prisoner 
was invariably admitted to hospital, and there treated for the disease from 
which he was suffermg Jn unhealthy jails, hke Rungpore and Akyab, 
where the prisoners are received from very malarious tracts of country, 
and where the habit of optum-eating was general among the free popula- 
tion, 1t was not found possible to enforce the rule of complete prohibition 
on admission, and I have frequently been obhged to sanction the issue of 
opium to all the oprum-eaters admitted to these jails to guard against the 
grave risks to life caused by depression from imprisonment combined with 
the deprivation of the stimulant to which these gnalaria-stricken people 
had been accustomed 

As to the therapeutic uses of opium in the treatment of diseases of 
malarious omgin, I can only say that in my experience the medical officers 
m charge of jailsim the more unhealthy districts of Bengal have been 
accustomed to use the various preparations of this drug in very consider- 
able quantities, and I know this to be the case, not only from my personal 
observations in the jail hospitals which I have inspected, but from the 
checking and passing of the mdents for medicines required for the treat- 
ment of prisoners in jails 

Where the opium habit 1s not comphcated by disease we have never 
experienced any difficulty or danger in breaking opium-eaters of this habit 
by a sudden and complete stopping of the drug As arule, a shght 
tendency to diarrhoea 1s noticed mm these cases, which 1s easily checked by 
appropriate remedies. In cases where the drug has been used to excess, 
the deprivation causes a certain amount of suffering, but this does now 
usually last more than five or six days 

The use of opinm even in excess does notin my experience lead to 
any organic constitutional changes, such as those which result from the 
abuse of alcohol Even the emaciation and tucked-up appearance of the 
opium drunkard disappears very rapidly after the drug has been 
stopped 

"Before I leave the consideration of this question from a prison point 
of view, I state that it 13s my deliberate opimon, after an experience of the 
criminal classes extending over a quarter of a century, that the opium 
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habit m this country 18 not, to any appreciable extent, the direct cause 
of ermme, and that 1ts effect in this direction 18 not to be compared with the 
recogmzed evils that result from the abuse of alcohol, both _ England 
and in India 

As President of the Factory Commission in 1890, which was appoint- 
ed to enquire into the social condition and well-bemg of Indian fopera- 
tives, I made a careful enquiry into their mode of life, ther .work, ther 
complaints and wishes, Many mill hands were exammed at considerable 
length for this purpose, and we saw thousands of operatives working in the 
mulls of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Cawnpore and Calcutta In no single nn- 
stance do I remember our attention being drawn by any one te the demor- 
ahzation of the working classes from the use of ofium It 1s true we did 
not make any special enquiry in this direction, butif there had been any 
deterioration of the working power of the mill liands from this cause, we 
should most certainly have seen some indication of it m their appearance 
or power of work, or heard of 1t from the mill managers and subordinates, 
if not from the operatives themselves 


During the eighteen years I have been the head of a department with 
a large staff of subordinates under me, 1 cannot recall a single instance in 
“which a subordinate was discharged for unfitness due to the excessive use 
of opium I need hardly add that in this period hundreds have been 
discharged for incapacity brought on by the abuse of alcohol. 


In my present appomtment, which requires me to visit Hyderabad 
and the Native States of Rayputana and Central India, I have had many 
opportunities of discussing this question with well-informed Indian gen- 
tlemen and Durbar officials The deliberate conclusion at which I have 
arrived in this matter 1s that any attempt to iterfere with the nghts of 
Natives States and the privileges of their subjectsin regard to the 
growth, sale, or consumption of opium will result m the gravest comphca- 
tions and Mh serious danger to the stability of the Empire 


1 i 
By Sr Wilham Roberts —Q—Will you kindly tell us what 1s 
the numerical strength of the Indian Medical Service ? 


A—The Indian Medical Service to which I belong numbers |be- 
tween 443 and #50 European Officers There are a few Indian gentlemen 
m the Service who have been admitted by competition in a few examuna- 


tions in England ; they number about twelve or fourteen, I am speaking 
of the whole of India 


Q —What are their grades and duties ? 
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‘. A-—Every officer when he comes to India 1s obhged to serve as 
Surgeon in charge of an Indian Regiment After two years’ service he 
may elect for civil employ as the Civil Surgeon of a district ; but al- 
though in ciyl employ he goes through the usual regimental grades 
of Captain, Major, Lieutenant-Colonel, Colonel, Surgeon-Major, General 
The Civil Medical Officers still retam their military rank and promotion, 
but they also mse from small stations to larger ones, and the best of 
them are subsequently diafted to the Presidency towns mm charge of hos- 
pitals and as Professors in the Medical Colleges 

- Q—What about the Civil Medical Officers im charge of dispen- 
saries ? ; 

A—They have complete charge of the whole administration of the 
district They have charge of all the dispensanes of the district, the 
number of which vary according to the size of the district The outly- 
ing districts have to be inspected once, twice, or three times a year , 
the local dispensary at the headquarters they attend every day These 
head quarter districts are many of them large institutions with a large 
number of beds for im-patients and a very large number of out-patients 
algo attend daly The majority of these cases are seen by the Assistant 
Surgeon, but the interesting cases are reserved for the Medical Officer 
In the hospital he sees every patient every day, and besides he has a 
large practice among the Native population, and 13 called in consultation 
in serious cases by private practitioners 

Q—They would come very closely into contact with the Assistant 
Surgeons of the outlying districts ' 

A —Yes 

Q —He would also be as a rule the Medical Officer of the Jail ? 

A —Yes. 

Q—Do you consider that in their work they would have oppoi- 
tunities of detecting the effect of the opium habit on the health and 
physique of the people 7 7 

A —No European would have such opportunities 

Q.—Could they n any way detect the effect of the opium habit on 
the tharacters and morality of the consumers ? . 

A.=~—They have opportunities of observing the inner life of the people 
which very few other officers have, therefore they have opportunities of 
forming an opinion on this point. 

Q —With regard to thew expenence in jails they would be able to 
detect the connection of opium with crime’? 
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A.—They are the executive officers as well as the Medical officers of 
jails, in spall jails, especially 

Q —You have travelled throughout the various provinces of India, 
have you had much converse with the Indian members of the Service on 
this habit ? . 

A —I have only lately been travelling a good deal,*I have had con- 
versation with all the officers I have met, and I have also had general 
conversations before this on this particular subject 

Q—What impression have you gathered from these conversa 
tions ? 

A —It 1s curious how unanimous they aie as to the fact that opium 
13 not the curse 1t 13 supposed to be m this country : 

Q —Have you met with exceptions ? 

A —I don’t remembei a single officer who held a different view ‘ 

Q—So that this large class of 450 men so far as you know are 
unanimous on the point ? 

A—Yes 

Q —How 1s thus staff of Medical officers selected ? 

A —They asa rule have had a European education, but there are 
certain otheis who were tiained m Medal Colleges hee and went to 
England to compete 

Q —What 1s the status ot that Service ? 

A —The competitive exannnation tor the Indian Medical Service 1s 
second to no medical service 1n the world It 13 quite apart from ther 
pass exammation Before you can* compete you have to be a recognised 
medical man The qualifications of the candidates are always high, be- 
cause the best men compete for this service It attracts the best men on 
account of the pay and pension attached to the service and the position 
occupied by the officers im this country 

n Q——They are superior to those afforded by the Army or the Navy ? 

A—Yes, certamly 

Q —The coimpetition is a real one? 

A —-Yes : 

Q.—Lodking to the general status of the men who come toeIndia, 
would you consider the members ot the Service ag the representatives 
of a high class of medical education ? 

A —Yes, that is ny behef, and among the best educated men m 
England, Ireland and Scotland, 
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Q—After they are chosen in ths way do they under go any addi- 
tional traming m England ? ; 

A—Yes, they go to Netley fo. four months , they go through a 
course of-sanitary science, Military Surgery, and tropical diseases Then 
they pass another examination on the subjects taught at Netley and by 
the results of that exammation their position in the service 1s graded 

Q.—Will you say generally from your experience that they are 
well-educated men generally as well as specially, and whether they aie 
men of good social status as regards the profession ? 

A—They are well educated gentlemen and occupy a position in 
India in complete equality with othe: gentlemen in serving the Govern- 
ment, and therefore they may be said to be of the same class as other 
gentlemen who form the jest of the services in India 

Q —So that they would be highly quahfied for detecting the effect 
of the opium habit upon the people 

A.—Cortamly, and no peisons moue qualified exist in India 

* Q—And are they men of such independence of character that thar 
evidence may be taken to be given without tavour, fear or affection ? 

A.—Certainly 

Q—Now as the Assistant Smgeons m charge of dispensari-s, who 
are mostly educated in India What is their professional status ? 

A —They undergo a medical education which 1n all respects conform 
to the Medical education 1equued fo degrees and diplomas m England 
A native of Calcutta by gomg though a course of lectures m the Medi- 
cal College here can present himself to. exammation to most of the 
Universities, and other examinmg bodice m Europe The course of 
education 1s as complete asin England They are well tramed men, and 
gs certain proportion of them go to England and take then diplomas 
there. They don’t go through any edtcution at home 

Q—I presume that ther inteicourse with the people in the areas 
in which they serve will be pretty complete ” - 

A —Yes, they are of the middle classes of the people and hve with 
them in their villages. 

Q,—What 1s the opmion of that class of men with regard to this 
matter ? 

A—My acquamtance with that class of officers 1s not so large as 
it is with the Europeans, but I think they also will agree that opium is 
not the curse it 1s supposed to be, that it 1s very largely used by the 
people in malarial districts and that they themselves presoribe 1t largely. 


t 
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Q.—Then they are qualified to give an opinion ° 

A—They have many opportunities of observmg even more closely 
than we, the effects of oprum 

Q —And that they may be depended upon fiom ther peepee 
of character ? 

A —Certamly 

Q—By Mr Fanshawe —Can you tell us the number of Assistant 
Surgeons ? 

A—No, there are a certam number in the Government Service 
and a very large number in private practice 

Q—By Mr Mowbray —Are there many Europeans m ‘ndependent 
practice in India? 

A—In large cities, such as Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and 
among the large Ewopean communities m Assam, Darjeehng and 
Tirhoot there are seveial independent European practitioners, but m the 
purely native towns there are not many 

Q —Can you give any idea of*what the number of Emopean practi- 
tioners would be? 

- A—TIt1s difficult to say 

Q—By Mr Fanshawe —I believe Rungpore is an exceptionally 
malarial district May we take that as a well established fact ? 

A —Yes, if anything 1s well established xt 1s the tact that Rungpore 
18 a malanal distnict 

Q—Can you tell us whether the jail population consists pim- 
eipally of accidental crimmals ? 

A —Chiefly accidental , there are very few habitual c:immals 

Q—Then the jail population a Rungpore famly represents the 
population of the district ’ 

A —¥es 

“By Mr Wilson —Q—Can you tell ns how much opmm Sikh 
soldiers take ? 

A —I could not tell you what the dose is m each case 

Q—You said that the Native officers and elderly soldiers are mpre 
addicted to the habit than the younger men. 

A —Yes 


Q—Do you mean that they take larger doses o: that a larger 
ptoportion of them take opium ? 
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A.—I'mean a larger proportion of them. My remark referred to 
the propoition of men rather than to the quantity taken. 

Q —You referred to the opportunities you had of discnssing the 
question with European gentlemen in Native States, How long have 
you had sucht opportumties ? 

A—Only recently Within the last twenty months, since I have 
been in charge of my present appointment which requires me to travel 
all over India 

Q —You adhere to the last portion of your printed statement ? 

A.—Yes It 1s. my confirmed behef that the gnevance would be 
so great and such action so unnecessary that 1t would shake the confi- 
dence of the people in our justice and on: inle 

Q—yYou told Sir Wilham Roberts about the number of medical 
men in this country Can you say what proportion of them have been 
detached from medical work, as in your case? 

A.—Very few have been actually detached altogether from Medical 
work as Tam One or two have been placed in charge of Government 
Botanical Gardens and one or two in the Mints I think not more 
than twelve or fourteen altogether 

Q —Wonuld that include the Forest Department ? 

A—As far as I know we have no officers employed m the Fouest 
Department 

Q —Can you tell us what 13 the object 01 policy of the anangement 
described by Sir Wilham Roberts, of so many of the officers of the 
Medical Service bemg kept as‘*Army Surgeons and others having Civil 
practice ? 

A—TI understand it 1s due to the fact that the Government of 
India are extremely anxious to have a reserve of Medical Officers Ifa 
war was declared the whole of the Medical Officers m Civil employ 
would have to join the Army and take their share in the campaign The 
Civil stations would be left in charge of Assistant Surgeons or offs 
efficient medical men. 

Q—Do I understand that all the Medical Officers practising in 
Caleutta would be required to jom the Army? 

A.—Yes, and so would I. 

“ Q2—By whom are these gentlemen paid now ? 
+  A.—Glince the decentralisation of the finances they are paid by the 

,$Provincial Government while in civil employ The Miltary Department 
pays for those in medical charge of Native reguments. 


© 
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Q —Then the Civil Department really maintains o staff of gentlemen 
required for mibtary contingencies ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q—By Lord Brassey —You alluded to instances m which opium 
was used to excess obviously to the detriment of the aie al concern- 
ed You have not stated whether in your opimon there are cases in 
which persons make use of opium daily with direct benefit to their health ? 

A —There are such cases, but not having practised my profession I 
am not in a position to give an opinion ; but from what I know from 
prisoners in jail I know that they have not suffered physically. 

Q —Is it your belief that people who are consumers of opium are 
consumers in moderation ? : 

A —Yes, certainly, such a question never protruded itself upon the 
notice of those who made special enquiries into the social position and well- 
being of opium eaters It does not affect the work or position of those 
who use it moderately 

Q —Then your view 1s that the majority of opium eaters are moder- 
ate consumers and that in ther cases, as far as you had the opportn- 
nities of judging, 1t does neither good nor harm? 

A —Thatis ny opimon ° 


Q —As compared with the use of alcohol in a tropical chmate as far 
as you know the use of opium is less 1uyurious than the use of alcohol ? 

A —Most certainly 

Q —Do you see any analogy between the use of opium by the popu- 
lation of a tropical chmate and the use of alcohol by the inhabitants of 
a climate such as that in England? 

A —Judging from the fact that large numbers of people m s trop- 
ical chmate take opium as a stimulant without any apparent detriment, 
one woulg draw an analogy between it here and the use of alcohol nm 

wsolder chmates The peuple take opium here just as people take alcohol 
mm a colde: climate 
eS Bvidence of Sir Hdward Buck. 
By His Highness the Mahaiajah of Durbhunga —You think that if 


opium cultivation was abolished the ryots could substitute any other crops 
1n 1ts place ? 


A —I think this 1» a question which should be properly enqured 
ito and which requires very careful consideration on the spot All that 
I say, T would wish to be taken as the basis of inquiry rather than as 
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positive evidence on the subject My belief 1s that opium cultivation is 
best carried on on certain lands and by certain cultivators I must explain 
by saying that the best land, par excellence, 1s land that 1s fit for market 
garden crops’ and cultivated by market gardeners. Now, such lands 
would be waited upon such crops as sugar-cane and wheat, and would 
only be made fit for oprum growing and for such crops as I have indicated 
under the term, “garden crops” namely, herbs, spices, tobacco, and such 
like Where the demand for such crops 15 sufhcient to enable a market 
to be found fo: them, I think they could be substituted fo. oprum, with- 
ont any loss upon the cultivator. or landloids But m districts where 
opium 13 grown, 1t 18 giown upon other lands as well as the land especially 
suited A certain amount of outlymg land 13 now used for opium, and 18 
cultivated by classes whdé did not o1tginally cultivate it These men are 
the industrial classes, Kurnns, Ladas and others, and even some other 
less industrial classes, to a ccitam extent, have taken it up Upon these 
outlymg lands, if they are not fit for gaiden crops, and are culty ated by 
others than market gaidencis, tobacco and markt ciops could not be sub- 
stituted, but 1 would be possible to substitute either wheat, sugai-cane, 
or potatoes, and crops of that kind But 1¢ 15 a question which, I thmk, 
requires inquiry on the spot, whether these ciops, especially sugar-cane 
and potatoes, do not 1equie a very mmch large: quantity of coarse manure 
than opm For this reason I think most of the crops could not be sub- 
stituted for opium im what I may call second-class opium lands, lymg out- 
side the market crop area Thus we have opium land divided mto two 
classes first, the market garden class, cultivated by maiked gardeners, 
mailies and others , next, the second’ class, which 1equres special manunng 
cultivated by the farmmg class An examination of the question as 
to the substitution of other crops for oprum must be approached fiom the 
point of view of each of these classes of land and cultivators Then, 
again, I would state another fact, that the mane, both sohd and hquad, 
altogethe: for opium, 1s not of the same class entucly as the” manure | 
required for potatoes and sugar-cane For opium, it 1s necessary to have 
solid or hqwd farm manure contaimmg various chemical ingredients, which 
T class under the name of nitiates J have an analysis here of the water 
which I have taken from a well, the water of which was considered valua- 
able for opm —_Tt contains a large quantity of soda and lime, as well as 

mtna acid and chlorme This water 1s practically wasted upon 
sugar-cane, wluch can be successfully cultivated with a coarse form of 
yaanure and with canal water, which 1s obviously free from those ingredi- 
ents which are required for opium and the other crops I have indicated. 
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Q —For second-class land there 15 really no discovery of any proper 
substitutes for opium ? 

A —My own view 1s that they cannot be grown ae they require 
a very much larger amount of manure. 

(J — Consequently, in these cases, the ryots would be els to some 
compensation, not legally, but according to equity ? 

A —That is so, I think that the loss, which I understand to be 
about fifty lakhs, 1epresentmg the advances every year in most of the 
populated tiacts would he a very serious blow to the agncultural popula- 
tion They receive this money without interest at a time when they want 
it and if they were deprived of 1t, they would probably have suddenly to 
have recourse to the money-lender, to obtain capital at a very much 
lnghe: interest, and to cultivate under moie difficult arcumstances 

By Sir Wilham Roberts —Penang 15 one of the Straits Settle- 
ments ? 

«A —It 13, and there are tin qines at Tepang and also in Perak 

By Mr Fanshawe —Q—You have referred to the question whether 
compensation would be necessary to cultivators , can you say whether 
the poppy crop 1s an exhausting,crop for the soil ? 

A —I should make the same answei that I did to the Maharajah of 
Dui bhunga, that anything I may say may be taken as the basis of enquiry 
rather than positive evidence on the subject My own impression 1s that 
1t 18 not an exhausting crop, in the sense m which sugar-cane, potatoes, and 
other root crops aie Itis more hke spices grown in a garden, It re- 
quires lugh cultivation but it does not take much out of the soil to any 
depth, and I would take ths oppoitunity of noticmg, what I did not 
notice just now, that it 1s very frequently grown in the same area 
as a crop of Indian coin Indlan corn precedes opium, and in 
comparing it with othe: crops which may be substituted for it, that 
fat should not be lost sight of I noticed 1t was lost sight of in the 
report ot the Opium Commission of 1883 It was lost sight of, or not 
taken into account at all, any moie than that other thing which ought 
to have been taken into account, viz, the mnterest which the cultivators 
have in being’ able to take these advances. I understand that® the 
Government of those days took into account or snto its estimates the 
loss which they suffered by foregomg interest, but in all the calculations 
T have seen of the value of the opimm crop, that interest was never prt 
in. These two things, the value of the Indian corn crop and. interest, 
ought to be added. 
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Q—As compared with other crops, such as sugar-cane or tobacco, 
how does opium stand ? 


A —Tn the case of tobacco giown in Bengal, T beheve it cannot be 
grown, In the case of tobacco giown further up-country, 1t can be 
grown That very fact shows how very careful and close investigations 
must be before any general acceptance can be given to any answers of 
this kind 


Q—You ae vot m a position to give any statistics a» to the com- 
parative value of the crops ' ‘ 


A—lL consider that this question 15 one of the most difficult to 
unvestigate m this country, and that no answei can be given by any one 
man on lng general knowledge T have any amount of statistics of sorts 
given ine as to the cost of producing this and the cost of producing that, 
and the profits, but I consider they are only valuable for the particular 
locahty in which they are given, and when you take mto consideration 
the large area over which poppy 15 giown, what differences of chmate, 
sol, and irrigation there are, it would be very dangerous for me or any 
one man, relymg on general information, to give a reply to the question. 
It would require very close detailed mvestigation by a large number of 
offiuals to obtain any appioxmate mioimation as to the real value m cash 
ot any crop, and even then it would be difficult to get a satistactory 
answer, because tt 1s very difficult to value the labow of the cultivators 
and then fambes An opium cultivator, a market gardener, employs on 
lug held Ins wife and all the women of the house, and small Gidren four 
gt five yeas old even, and it as serv difficult to value then Jabow 
Commg to the cultivator of the Ingher classes, he will not allow Jus 
women to enter into his field 01 «to Jabow Look at the different profits 
made by each cla-s 


Q—Fiom you kuowledge of Nuithern Indta, would you anticipate 
any eatension of the maiket tor Indian tobacco over any large aie? 


A—Ths iw also a question very dificult to answer The demand 
within India itself I cannot conceive as likely to imciease to such an 
extent as to admit very largely tobacco as a substitute for opm On 
the other hand, tobacco grown in Tuhoot, Rungpore, and Purnea goes in 
Britisle Indian steamers to Burmah and the Straits, and’I cannot see 
how far the market might not extend in that direction It would be a 

t which would have to be very carefully considered, but 1t must not 
From that if you had an area cultivated with oprum that the whole 
‘@us first-cldss land could be put at once under tobacco, 
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Q—Could not the acreage under poppy be, perhaps, devoted to 
cereals and eotton’ = « ’ 

A —Cotton 1s not grown as a staple crop between Benares and 
Patna, und it could not, therefore, be substituted for opram in the opium. 
growing tiacts Further west and north-west, cotton 18 grown upon land 
which would not be given up to oprum or root crops, a8 1t 13 grown ‘1pon 
lands of a different quality Therefore, I do not consider that cotton 
would come m1 as a substitute for opium at all 

Q—Could the acreage given to poppy be given up generally for the 
production of cereals ? 

aA. —I don’t regaid cereals as Competitors with opium, except upon 
second-class lands =I dou’t think cereals would pay cultn ators anything 
like what opium does 

Q.—Even if the same mea were brought under wheat, would that 
wheat be available for export or consumption im this country ” 

*A—L think 1t would be mamly fo. export, food-graims of the 
country would not be grown upoy that land, except so far as Indian corn 
18 now grown for local consumption 

Q —You have told us of advances withont interest do von mean 
to sav that af these advances were not made the Goverument would alter 
the price of opr’ 

A —I can’t concene it would do so cultivators who now come 
forwaid to giow opium get a cash advance, as well as the price which 
they 1eceive for the opium 

Q—As regards you wate: coAtammg mitrates, the quantity 13 
limited ° 

A —It is liamited im a very mathed way , it 15 only in wells which 
are mm thickly populated sites or in places which have m forme: years been 
populated, that the particular ingredients are found There aie in the 
opium-gréwing countries of the N-W Provinces and Oudh a very large 
humber of old sites, and it 1s on these that you find this very valuable 
wate: chiefly, Round these wells, as a rule, you will see nothing but 
tobacco, opimm, and othe: high class gaiden crops, 

Q.—I thnk you have had several opportumties of studying Poppy 
cultivation from personal observation ? 

A.—I was settlement officer m two opum-growmg distivta, Cawn- 
pore and Furruckabad In these paits I saw several opm fields grow- 
ing m every village , except when I spoke of cotton, this 1emark apphes 
entirely to that part of the N-W Provinces, 
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Q.—From the papers before us, it appgars that there are 550,000 
cultivators employed in the Benares and Patna agencies can you from 
your experience say whether the cultivation 1s voluntary or not ? 

A.—I was seven yearsisettlement officer in the districts I have named, 
and no case has ever been brought to my notice of cultivators being 
furced to eutivate against ther will I have known many anxious to 
cultivate it, ind I have known others who, for caste reasons object to 
cultivate , but I do not remember that they were evei forced to do so 
There 18 a certain objection amongst some classes to cultivating opium 
on the score of religion, just as there 1s an objection to cultivating mdi- 
go and root crop. There 1s a religious objection amongst some classes 
against the cultivation of indigo and 100t;.rops, so there 13 against opium, 
and that 1s the only objection I have come acioss 

Q.—That objectiorw would not touch the cultivation of oprum under 
compulsion ? 

A.—My pomt 1s that the only objection I have ever heard is on the 
soore of religions prejudice [ have never heard of compulsion being 
used. . 

By Mr Wilson —Q—Wheie were you seven years Settlement 
officer ? 

A.—At Cawnpore and Fwruckabad, opm districts in the North 
Western Provinces 

Q.—How long ago was that ” 

A —Between 1866 and 1873 

Q.—Opium used to be giown m many parts of India where it is now 
prohibited ? 

A —I know there are certam districts where opium was grown but 
where it 18 now restricted. 

Q—In Assam it used to be giown ? 

A —I have no information on tue subject 

Q.—In the North-Western Provinces there are considerably tracts ” 

A —There are tracts. 

Q.—Can you tell us the general grounds on which the present dss- 
triots were selected as opium growing districts while it 1s prohibited m 
others ? 2 
‘A.—Because the districts which were selected were very Inghly sup- 
pled with the kind of munure which was required for oprum and there- 
fore with the classes of cultivators who are bette: able to grow opium 
Where you find large quantities of these mtrate manures, and where you 
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find thickly populated tracts, there you will find the market gardener class- 
es, who are pa excellence opium cultivators The districts were I believe 
selected maynly upon these grounds 

Q —In reference to the water, have you any analysis of the water ” 

A —I sent up some to the Chemical Exammer in Calcutta, and when 
Dr, Volceker was out here he had some more made 

Q —Is this analysis befoie you ? 

A—Yes | have not put 1t m, I have merely got the names of some 
of the constituents of the watea:, but I can easily put 1t in 

Q —Do you thmk that water of that kind is specially prevalent uf 
the castricts where opium 1s now grown ” 

A —It was prevalent in the districts where I have my actual expen- 
ence . 

Q —Hiave you any 1eason to beheve it is more mevalent in those 
distiicts than in other parts ? 

A —I think 1t 15 prevalent to a gieat extent in the tracts to which I 
have chawn attention as bemg Iughly populated and whose soi was satu- 
iated with the refuse of long past, generations 

Q—You have told us m your last paiagraph of the advantages 

, of the advances to the cultivators, can you tell us the grounds upon which 
they sometimes object ? . 

A —The only giound which has come under my notice is that of 
religious prejudice 

Q —Is it within you: knowledge that there has been difficulty ? 

A —The subject has been only rajsed within the last two on three 
weeks 

Q—I have a letter here trom the Government of India dated 19th 
December, 1881, m winch it 15 saul that vigorous efforts made by the 
Benares opium agent to extend culta¥ation were an utter failure Yon are 

_ not awai@of that? 


me A—No 


Q —How do you reconcile that with your statement, “poppy growing 
1g an advantage to the cultivators?” 


A—In the country in which I have had expenence there 1s a great 
deal of land fit for opium and garden crops, not duly do they take to it 
readily ag their natural profession, but the cultivators around them having 
an example before them find it easy to copy. In those districts where 
cultivation 13 of long standing and of old times, or where the practice hag 
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not existed they would naturally object to growing it a it oor a pecn- 
har amount of special skill, 

Q —This letter which I have read was preceded hy a ieee from the 
India Office sent by Lord Hartington on the 16th January, 

A —lI'was not aware of that 

Q—I will read you a few les —‘ Some of the cnltisators do not 
now exhibit the same eagerness for the Government advances as formerly ” 
That never came under your notice? é 
- A—No 

Q —Will vou explain whether the question of higher rents or taxes 
attaches to the crop o1 to the particular plot of land? 

A.—The higher 1eyt primarily to the land One of the market 
gardens would pay perhaps thirty iupees or fifty rupees more than the 
ordimary cultivator, There is also the character of the manure apphed, 
whether the land would be fit for the crop o1 not 

Q—If cultivators who had been m the habit of growmg opium, 
ceased to do so, would any alteration be made im his rent? 

A —I doubt very much whether landlords would reduce rents, and on 
a great deal of land I don't think they would be bound to do so, I thmk 
there 18 a very material amount ot land im which poppy 1s now giown, upon 
which, 1f enltivation was closed, the loss would be so material to the culti- 

 yator, that ether he could not pay the same rent as before, or he would 
have to clam under the law to have Ins 1ent reduced 


Q —Under what law’ 
A.—The Rent Law 
Q.—Can you give us a reference” 


A.—TI would rather put my opmion as a bass for further enquiry on 
the point I cannot give you # decisive answe: whether the law courts 
would or would not hold it as sufficient ground, but 1 have oa strong 
opinion that the cultivator should have a claim 


Q.—Have there been any such claims where cultivators have been re- 
fused the nght to grow opium ” 

A—No, I have not known claims, but on the other band, I have to 
say as. settlement officer I have had to enquire into assessments and 
have to loek to the fact of opium cultivation and cotton for bnnging the 
particular assessment upon the land 
ae ( —Are there any other crops hesides these ? 


’ 
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A —Mauze, a valuable crop. It can be grown in the same year with 
opium, but tire are other crops of less value which can be grown in the 
same year, Niell for mstance 

Q —Supposing opium was not grown, how many other crops could be 
grown in the year ? 7 

A —That depends very much upon what crop was substituted If 
tobacco was substituted im the districts I have referred to, Indian corn 
could be grown before the tobacco This 1s not the case with tobacco 
grown in the lower parts of the opium tracts where tobacco 1s put in the 
ground at the same time as opium 

Q—I have heard it generally said that three crops may be got off 
the land in the year . 

A —This is only in very exceptional lands, very exceptional 

Q —Would it be possible on opium land ? 

A —On a very small percentage 

Q —Will you eaplain the connection between the two maps you have 
put in? . 

A —One of the great difficulties in this country 1s to know what to 
do with the surplus population in these tracts Special enquiries were 
made as to what could be done, whether there were other tracts to which 
they could emigrate The amount of money, five mlhons, which goes 
into their hands every year, enables them to carry on agricultural opera- 
tions with greater ease and facilities Without this they either would 
have to get more capital from money-lenders at a very much higher rate 
of interest and their circumstances woulé be very much less prosperous, 
or they would never be able to get any capital at all You would thus 
find 1t very difficult to grow any gram at all 


Q—In the cases I mentioned they did not wish to cultivate opium 
and they do not appreciate the advantages you mention 7 
3 A —tIh this instance | can give no answer, because in those districts 
T have never known objections to cultivate bemg overruled, except upon 
the ground of 1ehyivus prejudice 1 have not mentioned the distrets, 
alluded to and have only given evidence in respect to those I mentioned 
Q.—Did yop say that cotton was not giown or could not be groyn 
between Benares and Patna? 5 
A.—There is a very infenor kind grown between Benares and Patha 


but it 18 not a staple crop , and the chinuate 1y not conducive to srowing 
it, ; 
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Q.—By Mr Hardas —Are you aware that the classes who have 
rehgious objections to growing opium, grow it occasionally ? 

A.—They have come to grow it, both Brahmins and Makurs I shall 
not say to a large, but to a certain extent, in that part of the country 

Q—Do they grow the poppy every year or in rotation ? 

A—I believe in rotation except upon the very best land, where it 
may be grown every year. 

Q.—There are two kinds, éne giown im the rains, and one by 
irrigation? 

A—Né6t m my experience I don’t know of any puppy grown m 
the districts except in the season of the cold weather 

Q.—You do not know whether poppy 15 grown im the 1amy seasun 2 

A —I do not kyow, not m the distucts 1] have worked in 

Bvidence of Maharaja Girija Nath Roy Bahadur. 

(1) The opmm consuming port'on of the population of Bengal 

js not very large Opium 1» taken here— 
© (1) m Jump or with wate, 

(2) o1 smoked 
1 have not seon people becommg more mnvral by taking opium, nor 
have T seen them suffermg physcally bv usmg ut Opium taken in 


moderate doses, particularly after forty yeas of age, sather benefits than 
injures the constitution 


oe 


Excessive mdulgence in opium, like eacessive indulgence m other 
things, 1s always followed by evil effects, 

2. (a) It 15 very difficult to get hold of an opimn-eater who 
will admit that he takes opruf for ndn-medical purposes In fact muty- 
nine per cent of opium-eaters, whom I met, complamed to me Sf having 


suffered from dysentery, diarrhuea, sheumatiem, ete, prior to ther taking 
_ the drag 


The people of this country do not, as a 1ule, detest the people who 


eat opium either for medical 01 non-medical purposes Opium-smoking, 
however, 18 considered somewhat disreputable 


; a (6) i The people of this Province are not at all willing to bear m 
* iyhole or in part the cost of prohibitive measures, as consumption of opram 
“fs onfined 40 a very small scction of the community and does not const 


git 0 widespread and serous evl, for the removal of which the Society 
ae over-anxious 
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8 The prohibition of the growth of poppy plants will brmg senous 
losses to the landlords and tenants of the opium-producing portions of 
the country , and the prohibition of the sale and manufacture of opium, 
will prove a source ot greatest mconventence to the consumers of the 
drug and produce serious discontent among them As, therefore the 
number of persons interested in the manufacture and sale’ of opm 1s 
not very inconsiderable, discontent among them 1s not at all desirable 
Nor is the absolute prohibition of the sale and manufacture of opium at 
all possible 

4 The Government has already thrown serous obstacles in the 
way of easy procurability of the diug by 1estricting 1ts sale to particular 
persous, places and time Any further improvement in the regulation 
of opium traffic, unattended with incieased expenditure would be 
welcome 
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The Chairman stated, before callmg witnesses connected with 
the China trade, that while the Commussioneis were prepared to 1ecéive 
their evidence, they were of opimon that the mqury im ielation to China 
could scarcely be dealt with satisfactonly m Calcutta , and that before 
coming to any conclusions with reference to China they must obtain 
information eithe: by communications with Chima, with the Consular 
body and other mdependent authorities, 01 else by a personal visit on 
the part of certam members of the Commission to Simgapoie, and pos- 
sibly some of the Treaty Ports m Cha 

Evidence of Mr =. §. Howard. 

Lam a member of the fim of Messis David Sassoon & Co and 
deme to give information with, reference to the trade in opium with 
the Straits Settlements Singapore and Penang take about 14,000 chests 
of oprum annually = Abont 250 chests monthly are consumed locally, 
the rest bemg exported to the Native States, the Malay Penmsula 
and China =To Hongkong, about 26,000 chests are exported annually 
Durmng my stay of thirteen years in China, IT came m contact with the 
Chinese belonging to the bette: classes, viz, merchants, mandating, etc, 
aud I have neve found them tv be the worse fo. indulging in the drug 
On the contrary, they always showed great aptitude for work after 
a smoke 

By Mr Wilson —My firm 1s one of the principal opmm_ shippers 
m China. I resided m Shanghai, Ticutsin, and Ningpo, and T visited 
Foochow, Amoy, Swatow, and Hongkong J never heard of any objec- 
tion to the trade nm China ; 

By Mr Fanshawe ~-I have been brought mto personal contact 
with Chmese of the better classes © Opmm-«inoking 14 regarded by them 
only as a pleasure My firm do busmess im othe goods besides opram 

Bvidence of Mr. Shrager. : 

By the Chairman —I belong to the firm jot Mei Grudbebg 
Brothers, During the past five years I have frequently visited ‘the 
Straits, Cochm-China, Siam, and once Honkong and Batavia * I have 
mixed very freely amongst the Chinese, but I cannot recall 4 single 
instance of havmg come across a Chinaman that was incapacitated! €hrdagh 
smoking opium On these visits to and fiom the Stiaits, the steamers 
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T travelled by nover carried Jess than 800 to 400 Chmese deck passengers 
between Penang and Singapore, sometimes as many as 500 to 600, 
mostly coolies I observed opium smoking to be almost universal 
amongst them, and have often watched them smoking, but never noticed 
it to producecany bad effects on them In om Singapore office, we employ 
Chinese claks and a Chinese cashier Our cashier, who 1s an old man, 
told me that he smokes opium regularly 1 have never noticed him to 
be indolent; he 1s # very shrewd man and has been in our employ ovei 
four years Like all other of the betier class Chinese that I have met, 
this man 1s intelligent, cheerful, and bnght-witted I have frequently 
visited the Chimese merchant» with whom we do busmess in Singapore 
and all the othe: pargs I have been to Some of them are fine muscular 
men, although known to me to be habitual oprum-smokers TI have 
sometimes been called into their pnvate rooms, where I have seen them 
smoking opium, reclinmg on an easy chair J never noticed them un- 
able to discuss fiecly on the subject of my visit and express their views 
m a clear and busmess-like way [1 om godowns we employ a number 
of Chinese coolies , these are very literate men, but I have never known 
them to make an orro: by delivering the wrong goods ont of any warehouse 
These men are known to me to be regular opm-smokers I have never: 
found them mdolent, m tact they much prefer to do ther work by 
contract, which, through their industry, gives them a far bette: return 
Physically, these men ate not as a rule well developed, but I have often 
been surprised at their carrying power 1 have noticed two such men 
carry @ bale of goods weighing from 1000 to 1200 Ibs All Chinese 
handicraftsmen are said to smoke opm regulaily after their day’s work , 
of such men J have seen a good deal, and have no hesitation m saying 
6f them, that they are by far moic practical and bette: men at their 
work than any others that I have met outside of Europe 
Opium 1s contraband into Java , the country’s requirements, about 
700 chests a year, aie mported by the Government direct from Calcutta 
and supplied to any opium tarmer who pays the Government a royalty 
for the mght to manutacture and retailit The excise arrangements in 
Siam since the begining of this year are similar to those at Singapore. 
The oprum farmer pays a royalty for the nght to manufacture and retail 
opmm. Nobody but the opmm farmer has a nght to mport opium 
into Sian The consumption in Cochin-China and Tonquin is 2,800 
to 2,500 chests a year, which 1s smported direct from Calcutta The 
Government manufacture it themselves and pack it in small quantities 
' peady for use, which they sell at a fixed price to consumers 


nn 


By Mr Wilson —Q —What do you mean by saying that opnim : 
18 contraband into Java and into Cochin China ? 


. A—The importation is prohibited except by the Goyernment. 
Only the Government have a nght to import opram ‘ 


Q—What do you mean by the phiase, ‘the nght to manufacture” 
~-what 15 the manufacture ” 


A —The opm as it 1s exported from hele, 1s not in the state or 
condition in which it 13 consumed m the places that I have visited It 
goes through the process of manufacture to make it ready for 
smoking. o 

By Mr. Fanshawe —The Chinese of the bette® classes regard opium 
smoking as a luxury, from what I have heard from them Our firm exports 
opiam, and we atc contractors for the French Government, but that 1s only 
a small branch of our business 

Hvidence of Mr A E. J Abraham. 

By the Chairman —I am a member of the firm of Messrs A. E J. 
Abraham & Co We ship opium and do a little business n gunny bags, and 
g httle in jute Before the 1atification of the Cheefoo convention, opium 
used to be stored in bond and had to pay a duty of thirty taels per picul on 
being landed, and nothing more Since the ratification of the Cheefoo con- 
vention the sum of eighty taels has been added as hk dues, bringing up 
the whole amount to 110 taels J have 1esided ten years in China, at 
Shanghai to Hankow 


Tecame in contact with men who snfoked opium , I saw them nearly 
every day that I was there, but I did not see that it did them any myury, 
or that they showed in any way that they were habitual smokers I have 
seen rickshaw coolies, coohes that carry oprum, and cools that land goods, 
men of all sorts, and my own house servants who smoked opium, but I 
did not seeethat they suffered in any way The Chinese do not beheve 
that England 1s forcing them agamst their will to accept the traffic in 
opidm: | They laugh at the idea I do not think that justice was done to 
India in ratifying the Cheefoo Convention China was given a right to 
collect a duty which was not recognised till then asa legitimate mari- , 
timé duty, The word “ hkin” means that the tax was levied for a specral 
purpose I believe that it was raised with the purpose of paymg for the 
8 sion of ‘the Taoping rebelhon. It was not a tax that could | 
I 4 { on foreigners It was not a tax recognised by the Ewopean powers. 
It Was & tax lived by the Local Governments on Chinese subjects and each 
province'had its own likin dues. If the opm were sifted from one 
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province to another, it hed to pay double hkm dues, but as 1t 18, the 
ratificution of that treaty legalizes this duty, and the opium 1s Handicapped 
in such a manner, that no foreigner can land it even m godowns without 
paying the heavy duty of 110 tacls per pieul If the opm 1s burnt or 
destroyed by sinking the boats, he is not only hable to pay the full 
smount the duty and hkin, but another duty 1 added os a penalty 


By Mr Wilson —Q—What class of Chinese had you any conver- 
gation with, to justify you statement that the popula: belief that England 
forced oprum on China i» not credited by the Chinese themselves ? 


A,—-Opiam merchants and Chinese in general I cannot mention 
the exact clags of men J have come across , but I have had conversations 
with different classes of Clunese on the subject, who poohpoohed this 
idea They were intelligent men The masses, as distinct from the 
classes, have no idea about these thmgs 1 consider that the Chinese 
Government 1s at the present time under uo obhgation to England to 
admt opmm They might if they pleased mpose a prohibitive 


duty 
mn Bvidence of Mr. R. M Oochen. 


"By the Charman —I am a member of the firm of Messrs David 
Sassoon’ & Co and Honorary Presidency Magistrate 1 have been im 
Singapore one year on the firm’s busines» and [ 1esided in Shanghai sux years, 
and four years in Newchwang a poit m Manchuua 1 have seen many 
agéd Chinese who have been m the habit of smokmg optuin, and 1t has 
done them no harm =m own Chimese servants smoke and I haye seen 
1t ti Chinese merchants’ houses 1 used to sce them smokig the opin 
and‘ then they would transact their business 1 have no reason to think 
that/opidm produces any bad effect With regard tu laborers, I myself 
had sottre experience in. Newchwang, The ther gets frozen there fo, 
three ot four months, so that thefe 15 no navigation We have to send 
out détters by concer on o very long journey, and 1t takes days to regch 
cortain places = The only person who can take this journey 1s a Chinaman 

‘who! sitokes oprum because the weathe: is so very cold, sometimes fifteen : 
or fighteen below zero In my opmion it is the oprum whic! , u 
as d gtinulant It15 not only the case with men, but T haye sgen fomales 
as ‘Well ag imbles smoking opm, and I have not seen any ill-eftoot trom ate, 
Soldiers alse sed to come to the merchants’ houses and amoke 9 UD, nd ,, 
I néver saw any vice in them durmg my ten years in! Ching. paver bad, ,, 

on té Wisniiss a servant of scconnt of opium, nor haye 


y 


ie a fy > A at 
ony Chinaman cdmumitting any offence under the influence 0 OBRA>, ay 
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By Mr Fanshawe —I think about 300 or 400 chests a month are 
shipped fromm Singapore to China, a good proportion mn Chinese boats. In 
order to avoid the heavy duty levied im China, they try to smuggle in 
im Chinese boats, msking their life and property simply tg avoid the 
heavy duty Opium is more easily smuggled out of Qhinese ships 
that it would be out of English ships, because Enghsh ships go 
direct to Hongkong, and they keep a register of all the opium land- 
ed there, while the Chinese can go here and there Opimm is a 
harmless drug if taken moderately, and I do not ce why the Government 
should do away with its monopoly without a just cause , any change in the 
piesent system of manufacturing will raise suspicion in the minds of the 
Chinese, and they will be unwilling to deal m Bengal opmh as they do 
now-a-days The effect of any change will be lesstonsumption m China, 
to the loss of all concerned m the opium trade im India, Government in- 
cluded Monally, Government will be held 1esponsible for the loss of this 
trade to its subjects In my opmmon it 1s the duty of the Government of 
India to give its support to the oprum trade, and sustain 1tin the interests 
of the country linay add that* by stopping the supply from India 
Peisia will take the lead There have been already 10,000 chests of 

Persian opium freely mpoited into China, and if we stop shipping opium, 
Persia will take the Jead = There sll also be an mcrease mm the cultivation 
of the poppy in China So that no good will be done to the Chinese by 
our stopping 1t 

Evidence of five Chinamen. 

The following were called m and e,ammed through an interpreter . 
Messrs Lim Sin Khoon, Iyak, Eup Ate, Pin Yen, and Assowie, one of 
them was a book-heepe: employed by Messrs Eng, Hong, & Co., another 
employed by a firm of boot and shoe makers, another a Doctor of 
medicine , another a Professor of Chinese, and another a priest of the 
Chinese Church in Caleutta : 

By tl Charman —The spokesman, Mi Pin Yen, Chinese Doctor, 
said that some Clipese use opmm as medicme and some smoke it, and for 
sonié diseases it is Very good Smoking was not harmful to the Chinese 
geherdlly, It was very good for some sick persons, If any man took 
tod which, it did him harm. 

By Mr Wilson —I practise medicne m Canton 1 came to B89 
sonte Hlationy fr’Caloutte. '1 do hot smoke myself, J do not require it, 
Lf Fvidte sick, it would be very gdod el 

ts ‘th ‘reply te ‘hte, Fanshawe, Mt Eup Ats said that he had amdied 
fot'Kéven years!’ ‘Ee began it teford he wad'sick, Oprum-smoke ; is 
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not hke brandy, Opium does not make them drunk, brapdy ‘does. 
Chihamen do not regard opium-amoking as good or bad 

In reply to Mr Waleon, the same witness stated that he was a teach- 
er of Chinest in China, he had been five or six yearsin Calcutta, and was 
with the Ambafi as interpreter He knew Hindustam as well as Chinese. 

Bvidence of Mt. James Monro, 0. 3. 

By the Chairman —I was formerly {nspector-General of Police in 
Bengal, after that Commissioner 1m Bengal, and finally Chef Commis- 
sioner of Police in London. and I am uow engaged m this country as a 
missionary. All the remarks I should hke to make refer only to Lower 
Bengal. I refer to that province, because all my service was there, and 
Ihave sperial means of bemg acquainted with the circumstances of the 
people. With the other provinces, I have only a second-hand acquaint- 
ance. I wrote a pamphlet on the subject m answer to various questions 
that were put to me, as to the opium trade generally bemg an obstacle to 
missionaries It 1s with reference to that pomt alone that any facts which 
I have acquired in my experience are to be apphed I do not wish to give 
an opinion, but merely to state facts whch I know to be applicable to 
missionary operations in Lower Bengal alone As I have stated in my 
pamphlet, so far as I am aware, the cultivation of opmm and the 
connection of Government with opium form no obstacle whatever to 
nussionary operations m Lowe: Bengal 1 base that statement upon my 
previous experience With reference to the people at laige, the gicat 
majority of the people know nothing whateve: about the cultivation of 
opinm, or the connection of the,Government with the opium trade m 
Ohina,—absolutely nothmg You may go miles and miles, for days and 
daye, and ask the people in the villages and they know nothing whatever 
about opium, or the Government connection with it. 

The witness 1ead the follownms extracts from his pamphlet The 
{noome realized by the Government of Lower Bengal from the qonsump- 
tion of opium by the mhabitants of the Province is abou ixteen lakhs of 
spees (excluding license fees), or say roughly about £920,000—includ-, 
ing license fees it will be about £140,000—surely no very large anm to 
le made from the mdulgence im a particular drug by about ‘seventy 
milliens of the population of a Province ‘ 

“Turning now to the actual amount of opium consumed by the in- 
habitants of Lower Bengal, the figures are as follows —In the whole 
Province containing population of above seventy muilhons, the total 
gasamption of opium, accoiding to the latest figures published, is about 
1, 0¢@'inaunds (of 82 ib gvgrdupois y— that 18,0 say, the annual amount 
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of oprum consymed per Agad 1s about sixteen grains. Of ,this somombat 
more thar a fifth 1s conspmed in Calcatta alone, leaving abont 1,485 
maunds, or about fourteen grains per anum per head, as the total quantity 
of the drug consnmed by the remaming sixty-nme milhons of,the inhahit- 
ants of Lower Bengal. There 1s, moreover, no reason to heheve that #he 
consumption of the drug 1s increasing, wlule the facilifues for indulging in 
opium in its pernicious forms are being steadily restricted by reduction of 
the number of shops for oprum smokmg Dung the last ten years jhe 
amount of opium consumed has not increased beyond the rate of growth of 
the population of the districts in Lower Bengal, in which it 18 chiefly 
used, and the number of hcences for opum-smoking shops stands as 
below :— : 


e 
nena Average number of licenses for oprum-smoking shops from 


1885 to 1890 an 7 468 

Number of such licenses in 1890-91 «. 9890 
Ai BS 1889-90 : 435 

‘ i 1888-89 464 
1887-88 454 


I should mention that the estimate of seventy milhons tor the popu- 
¢ lation was based on the figures I had access to at that time According 
to the last census it would be considerably more. 
I gave some statistics showing the consumption of opium by divi- 
sions. Again I must say with regard to the population that the 
estimates are derived from the figures I then had access to .— 


Division, Population. Annual Consumption. 
Burdwan 7}, milhons” 826 maunds. 
Presydenty (includ- = 653, 
ing Calentta) 7 
Rayshahye 8 pcg 210~—C*#, 

acca ‘ 9 i eo x6 99 =~, 
Cthttagong 4 5 asp 58 
Patra ws S15 97 :~«C« 
”  Bhagulpore a . wl, 
Onssa be 255 ; 298, 


Chota Nagpore 445, 4. ae 
. Consumption, therefore, Ms Sotiparatively large m tho Capital, 
Calentta ; in the Rural Divisions 1t 1s Iughest m Onssa, least 1m Patna, 
inconsiderable in Dacca, Chota Nagpur, Chittagong, aud Bhagulpare.” 
was Inspector-General of Police for five years, and the subject of 
the cause of crime was a matter of special attention on my part, The 
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whole of the serious crimes of Bengal passed under my review * I also 
insperted districts, not from my office, but by going to them, and mixing 
amongst the people at the various police stations and hearing all that 
had to be said upon the subject, and the conclusion which I came to from 
wide expererce was that so far as regards crime opium has no perceptible 
influence in causing 1t So far as figures go, 1t wouJd appear that «hero 
most opmm is consumed you have a very tase amount of crime. I 
instance the case of Orissa, where most of the opium outside Calcutta 1s 
consumed, and there the crime is tnfling , there 1s hardly any such thing 
as serious crime in Orissa Tt was always the province, gua pohece, that 
we thought was the least important, and there you have the most opium 
consumed, ¢ 

In the Patna Division where the gieatest amount of opium isfgihate 
you have a very consideiable amount of cme There 13 no doubt That 
the most important and seins cime is in the districts in Eastern 
Bengal, such as Jessore, Dacca, Bakurgunj, Tipperah and Mymensmgh 

In the Patna Division where thei¢ 1s a small consumption of opium 
there is more turbulence and disorder than m Orissa , but they are not 
nearly so turbulent as in the Eastern pat of Bengal In the district of 
Gya you have a large amount ot cme agamst property There 1s very, 
httle consumption of opium m Eastern Bengal, the average 1s about five 
or seven grains per head of the population ‘ 

The opium habit has practically no effect whatever on the village life 
of Lower Bengal The amount consumed in the villages 1s a mere trifle 
The frequenters of opium dens are idle, useless fellows, not particularly 
or necessarily crmunal, but people who have taker to the habit, and who 
consume opinm no doubt in many instances to excess These are the 
people upon whom it has a very bad effect , but the general frequenters 
of oprum dens—by which T mean opium smoking shops as distinct from 
selling shops, are lazy, idle, useless fellows of all classes, sometimes 
of the better classes, but generally of a lower class. The people who 
smoke opium are decidedly of a lowe class than those who eat 11 They 

to the mada shops, or where there 1s any chandu, to the chandu 
shops, but the notion ot these opium shops being places where the police 
esa find out clues of crime isa pure myth You do not find clues of 
ctime in madal shops It has been stated that just as you would go to 
the pawnbroker im London to find ont crime, you would go to # madak 
shop here to find out cmme But you do not go to the pawnbroker 
tin London for that purpose . no professional thief ever goes neat a pawn~- 
tokor Te has lus own “fences” who get rid of all the property he 
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has, and he never goes near the pawnbroker. In the same way the police 
do not go°to the madak shops to find out clues to crime They may’ 
find bad characters frequenting the medal shop sometimes , but they do 
net go there to find out clues to crime, ’ 


I have been for many years a member of the corresponding commnttee 
of the Church Missionary Society, and ] have come across a good many 
missionaries 1n that connection, since I have been here at work. I have 
come across many more, but I do not recall any missionary to whom If 
spoke about his missionary work who ever suggested that the oprum 
trade and the Government connection with 1t m Lower Bengal formed 
any obstacle to ms wok Since I came here I have made a point of 
asking all the missionaries whom I have come acvosy especially in the 
District of Nuddea (a district that has been held by the Church Mission- 
ary Society upwards of sixty years), and not one of these missionaries 
have ever experienced any obstacles in his mussionary work on account of 
the opium traffic and its results 1 have talked with missionanes m 
other districts in the same way, gnd I have not as yet come across any 
missionary who has expressed an opinion that the opium trade did form 
an obstacle, or who could show me any facts which warrant any such 
opinion, supposing he had expressed it There was one exception. 
In one of the districts I met one of the zenana ladies engaged m 
missionary work When I had talked to*her and asked her about 
the difficulties she had met with, and the progress she was making, 
she wound up by saymg “Then, Mi Mumnio, there 1s this dreadful 
opium trade.” I thought I was gomg to hear some facts, and said to 
her, “what do you mean exactly , have you many shops in this place ?” 
She tephied, « Well, I do not know, because of course, we never go there.” 
“Do you mean,” 1 said, “that you have scen much evil resulting from 
the presence of those shops where you are stationed?” She then said 
“Well, if you put it in that way, I have not.” 1 asked “do the Natives 
talk about it and yay that it 1s an obstacle to your mission” “No,” she 
rephed “I cannot say that they do” “What exactly do you mean, how 
is it that you find opium an obstacle to your missionary work?” “ Well, 
Mr. Munro” she said “the trade must be bad” I said “That 1s not 
what I want J want to know how the trade ws bad and how 1t 1s prejudi- 
cially affecting your mission woik ?” and she had nothing whatever to say. 
She had simply formed an opmion that the tiade must be bad*and she 
fitted im the facts to support that theory That 1s au opinion that I have 
often found expressed at Lome m a similar way, That is wy Cxperionve 
with reference to uussionuies, As 4 uuosiouMy wysell, mu DY OWE eape- 
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rience going amongst the village districts where Iam perfectly well known, 
and when the people would not have the slightest hesitation in talking to 
me, I have never heard an adverse opinion in regard to opium expressed. 
My daughter has been itinetating durmg the last year in the villages in 
the north ofeKuiishnaghu District and neither in the zenanas nor any~ 
where else, have the women o1 the men ever expressed the opimon that 
opiim was in any way an obstacle to missionaries I aay that especially 
about zenanas So far as my daughter 1, concerned and other ladies that 
1 have met with, who have visited zenanas, there 1s not one of them who « 
can tell me anything about the horrors of the opium tradeim the zenanas 
And that | beheve 13 the experience up to date of the Secretary of the 
Anti-Opmm Society ;Mr Alexande: has so stated—that Iutherto he 
has not been able to get any ladies to come torwatd and give evidence as 
to the evils which they saw in the zenanas Thatis precisely my experi- 
ence so far as I hear Of comse[ have not visited a zenana, but that 
1s undoubtedly the experience of my danghter and other ladies of the 
Zenana Mission with whom J have talked on the subject m more than one 
district 
I do not thmk the regulation which has been 1ecently issued forbid- 
ding the smoking of opium m licensed places, likely to have a beneficial 
result I base my opimion upon what I have cen im a similar case m 
London with reference tu “the closing ot publi houses after half-past 
twelve They used to be open all night Then 1 thnk m 1875 they 
were closed after hali-past twelve, aud the result of that-closing has 
been an enormous increase in wnolicensed workmen’s clubs, and the 
evil they have done in Loudon 13 incalculable Tt 15 heat-bicakmg to 
seo the evil whuch the establishment of those clubs, especially u the north, 
im Hoxton and other places, ha> cated m London The inciease of 
those clubs 18 distinctly attributable to the closig of public houses I do 
not say tt was a good thing to keep the public houses open allmight, but 
I say that the means taken to diminish the evil have led to a far worse 7 
evil—namely, the bringing into existence of thuse unlicensed workmen’s 
smoking clubs The same thing, T anticipate, will happen when you drive 
owt the characters who frequent the smoking dens, you will find 
will be smokmg mm clubs 01 unhcensed premises or in their 
families, which will be far worse As a matter of fact, I saw it stated in 
some of the papers that since the order for closmg the shops has been 
_ earned owt in Bombay, resort has been had to the establishment of clubs, 
and that naturally the Government has failed in prosecuting the owners 
Ja those elabs. On that account I think that in dmving away those evils 
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—admitting, for the sake of argument, that the smoking is an evil—and 
bringing it Into unhcensed premises over which the police have no control, 
and especially introducing it into familes, will have a disastrous effect I 
am bound to say that there is much more evil done to India eby alcohol 
than by the consumption of opium, and I think there 1s very much more 
evil done by the consumption of ganja, which is absolutely pernicious so 
far as my experience goes, than 1s caused by the consumption of opium, I 
note that specially It 1s grown im the district of Rayshaye, and I believe 
that the Commnussioners heard evidence of the evils done in that district 
by the consumption of opium , but I did not hear a single complamt as to 
the evils that occurred from ganja, 1n the district of Rajshaye in which 
ganja 18 grown Its one of the districts m which gt 18 giown, and in that 
district and in many other districts, andm connection with crime general- 
ly, 1f I were asked my opimon about the connection of ganja with erme I 
should say that it had a district cflect upon crime, and especially it 
leads as 18 shewn by figuies, to a decided mcrease m insamty ‘The pro- 
portion of lunatics admitted im the asylums suffermg from ganja 13 very 
large 1 can give no opmon how it can be done, bunt if restnetive 
measures could be introduced m any way, [ think they would be a decided 
benefit to the country, and a very much greater benefit than any attempt 
to restrict opium, which, so far a, my aan goes mm no way affects 
Lower Bengal preyudicially 

By Mr Wilson —Q—You iefer to a memoual presented to the 
Secretary of State Have you that memorial? 


A —TI have not the memorial herg 


” y 
Q—Then m the remarks you are making you are answering some- 
thing we have not betore us ? 


A —TI did not put the memonalin , I was not asked to do so 


Q —Ju your pamphlet you have given us some figures-about the m- 
come trom the consumption of opium, sixteen lakhs of rupees ? 


A —Those were figures for 1890-91 or 1891-92 


Q—The figures brought before us by Mr Gupta for 1890-91 show 
twenty-one and a half lakhs ? 


A—Then I will modify it to that extent I think it was axxteen 
lakhs without the hcense fees ° 


Q—Are you aware.that the dnty and the license fees together now 
amount to twenty-seven and a halt lakhs? 


A —No, I am not aware of it, but I accept your statement, = * 
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Q.—You do not agree with the idea that the maak and chundu 
shops correspond with the pawnbrokers shops m London ? 
A.—Not at all 


Q—Bo you know that that was put forward in an official paper by 
Mr. Gupta onsbehalf of the Government Excise Department ? 

A —I do not know in what capacity I entirely disagree mth it 
from my knowledge of the police here and the police in London, and 1 
think if you asked nm he would admit that it 1s wrong 

Q —I asked him two or three days ago, and he adhered to 1t ” 

A—He certamly does not know about the pawnbroker in London 
as I do, and I do not think he knows so much of the police in Bengal as 
Ido I was a Magfitrate tor many years and took a special interest in 
the crimmal classes, and I was Inspector-General of police for five years 
Mr. Gupta, so far as 1 know, never had anything to do with the police 
in Bengal except for a time when he was a Magistrate 

Q —You gave us a case of a zenana Jady who did not know anything 
about it You really do not attach any importance to that incident ? 

A.—None She had no facts, and the other zenana ladies told me 
that they saw nothing In fact, they have nothing to see or to tell about 
the evils of opium im the zenanas, and they have never found-1t an 
obstacle to their mission wo1k in the zenanas 

Q.—In reference to many strong things that have been said by 
missionaries in connection with the opium question, 1s 1¢ not a fact that 
they relate largely to China ? 

A.—Quite so , I am only speaking of Lower Bengal ‘ 

Q —Is 1t not a fact that the strongest expressions used by mission 
aries in regard to opm refer solely to China ” 

A.—Pmncipally to China , but India is also included 

Q —I notice that in your pape: eight or ten times you quote the 
phrase “burning moral conviction” in inverted commas Would you hke 
to say anything as to why you quoted that phrase, apparently in derision ” 

A.—Not m dension I saw it im an article in the Spectator, and 
it struck me as very appropriate to the way in which in some quarters, the 
opigm discussion was bemg conducted A great many, no» doubt, estim- 
able men are firmly convinced and have burning convictions about the evil 
caused by opium without knowing very much about it, and they allow 
their burning moral convictions to overcome their discretion, their regard 
for facts, and thew Christian chanty, because they absolutely denounce 
*{ayerybody who, whether he has had experience or not, disagrees with them 
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. Q—And you thought it worth while to put 1t before’ns in inverted 
commas tei times ? 

A—I thought that was the 10ot of the whole thngs—burning 
convictions without discretion, or regard foi facts . 

By Mr Fanshawe —With iegad to the Patna division where 
the poppy 13 largely cultivated, I admit that 1t 1s 2 common behef that a 
certam amount of opm is kept back by the cultivators and that my view 
must be qualified by that consideration 

Q—I understood you to express an opimion as to the danger of 
generalising in India trom the experience of one province or even of one 
district ? ; 

A —That ceitamly 1s what I have always fel® and that 1s one reason 
why I confined my remarks to 1 province about which I know something 
The circumstances of Lower sengal are m no respect the same as, we will 
say, of the Punjab, or Buima, or Madras The cucumstances of different 
districts even in Lower Bengal are all different I can mstance that very 

» well in reference to two districts—~Nuddea on the one side, and Jessore 
on the other If you attempt to cariy out the same policy im those two 

, districts you will surely fail , the circumstances of the 1yots in one are 
qui e different from the circumstances of the 1yots m the other Having 
been in Jessore 1 went to Nuddea, and it I had carned out the same 
policy there, as T had in Jessore, fo1 example, in times ot tamme, | should 
have failed absolutely That shows how, even m given provinces, the 
circumstances of each district are often very different The circumstances 
of Behar, for example, are totally different from the cucumstances ot 
Onisa and Lower Bengal, the people are of difterent races And & 
fortor: 1£ you extend the generalisation irom distucts to provinces the 
argument will have greate: force 

Q—With regard to the closifgypf heensed smoking shops yout 
view 18 cl@ar, is it not, that the wiser policy would be to keep them open 
because the people visiting them would be subject to police control? 

A —Yes. 

Q—Though you do not say that bad characters necessarily go there, 
you think that idle men do congregate there, and that the wiser policy 
would be to keep them open because they would be under direct pohea 
control, that 1s your view ? e 

A —Yes, just in the same way as it 18 better that pubhe honses 
should be under police control in London than that gambling clubs into 
which no policeman can enter should be established 
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Bvidence of Mr. J. M. Gibbon, 6. 2. B. 

By the Chairman —1 was formerly a Member of the*® Legislative 
Council of the Viceroy, I arrived in India in December, 1854, or thirty- 
nine yeas ago = Roughly speaking, of that time I spent two years in the 
Gorakhpore digtrict as assistant in a zemindari, two years in Calcutta in 
a merchant’s office, eleven as an indigo-planter im Chumparun, 
twenty-two in charge of the Bettiah Estates an Chumparun, in Tuirhoot, 
im Sarun, and in Goiakhpore), and two years in England Opmm 1s 
largely given to clnidren and used by people who hve m malarious 
districts There is a general consumption of tt by the non-agricultural 
portion of the community I have not observed that the consumption 
of opmum las caused any serious moral or physwal injury It 1s 
principally used as a medicine or in the nature of medicme Some 
people who have come to us fiom the North-West having once taken 
to oprum cannot throw it off They take it as a stimulant To prohi- 
bit the use of opm for othe: than medical purposes would, I believe 
be impossible To attempt it would be an exceedingly unpopular inter- 
ference with the personal halnts of the’ popnlation, and would lead to 
smugghng from neighbouring States, «specially Nepal Our Govern- 
ment is a strong Government, and poppy 15 a crop easily seen and detect- 
ed where grown , the cultivation could of course be prohibited im British 
territory and stopped, but the growth could not be stopped just outside 
our frontiers If the Government prohibit the cultivation in the pro- 
vince, the cultivation in Nepal will be largely increased and opium smug- 
gled nto the province, mtead of through it To prevent -mugghng 
from Almora 1o Jaljaigom I look upon as an impossible feat The 
only change I would recommend 1m the public interest 1s the suppression 
of smokmmg dens, and m the interest of the cultivators, that the Govern- 
ment should be more hberal to them im bad seasons and know their 
own minds better regarding thearea they wish to put under Poppy culti- 
vation, At present after a good season the Government try td decrease 
the area and strain every nerve to increase it after a bad one, whereas 
the cultivators’ wishes run the othe: way, the cultivators wish to increase 
after a favourable season and to try other crops after an unfavourable 
one. It for the interest of every class that the poppy cultivation should 
be retained to the interest of the tax-payer, the merchant, the land- 
holder and cultivator To the tax-payer and merchant insomuch 


that the loss of revenue to the Government would have to be supphed 


“by direct taxation or by duties levied on other goods To the land 
Iders as it enables their tenants to meet their rents To the culti- 


1 yator it 1s profitable in many ways,—first, the price paid by Government 
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1s a far one and an average yield per acre pays a fair profit on cost of 
cultivation ¢ there are often gieat piizes, that 1s to say, the profite 
are often extraordinanly large, the work or labour to be bestowed on it 
is hght, all members of the family can take part in it, the cultivator 1s 
gure of his market, he 1s assured of bemg able to dispose of his produce, 
he receives comparatively Jarge sums in advances without interest, the 
receipt of such advances enables him to pay his rents and pay for hs 
clothing Poppy may be sown any time between the 15th October 

and 10th December according to scason and heat of sun He receives 
two or three advances m the season Did he not receive such advances 
to meet his rents he would have to sell the produce of ns summer 
ciops just as they were reaped when prices are at their*lowest. He 

therefore makes a treble profit on the cultivation” ot poppy, the actual 
profit on cost of cultivation, the use of money without interest, and a 
saving on sale of his other crops It 1 also profitable to many who 
have large areas to be biought under the ;lough, msomuch that it 
may be sown late, and the cultivator may sow it last of all if he so wishes 

Oats are the only crop I know of that may be sown with a chance ot 
success after poppy Wheat barcy, peas, giam, o1l-seeds, etc, ete, 
must all be sown qmekly or the season 13 lost Larger profits may 
be made from other crops than.1s received fiom poppy, but I know 
of no othe: crop that can take its place Ginger will yield larger 
returns, but ginger can only be grown in shade Tuimene also, but 
all lands will not yield turmeric, and only special castes grow it Sugai- 
cane also but sugarcane requires heavy labour, uses the land for the whole 
yeai, and I have known goor o1 crude sugar to be drug on the market, un- 
saleable in some seasons Tobacco m some few causes gives enormous 
profit and 1s increasing enormously in cultivation, especially m Tuirhoot, 
but tobacoo-giowmg requires special knowledge, great care and hard 
labour, monopolizes the soil in most “aags to: a twelve month and cannot 
be grow® im all lands The produce of Behar 1s considered good 
enough by Native smokers who Inde the taste of the tobacco with other 

articles, such as goo1 and pme-apple, but Behar will never produce tobacco 

good enough fer the European market for the amount of salt im the soil 

aud the dust the leaf absorbs m the west winds, these give a biting 

taste to the tobacco that Emopeans cannot endure Poppy, on “the 

contrary, 18 a cold season crop , the cultivator first gets his Indian corn, 

his early nce er some other ramy season crop off his land and then his z 
Poppy, he is paid for Bis opium and sells the poppy-seed, and if the 
Season 1s an early one, he may probably get a crop of cheena off it also, 
If the cultivator deems 11 necessary to take an advance on his other 
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crops from a trader, he must pay heavy interest on the advance and also 
dispose of his crop at less than the market value end at a ‘ime when 
the produce 1s at its cheapest. I do not thmk the prolubition of poppy 
cultivation will affect the rate of rent I have asked as many Natives as 
I could get to talk upon the policy of prohibition and they were all 
against it 


By Mr Wilson —Q—You consider that the poppy crop 1s a 
profitable crop ? 


A —Decidedly 


By the Chairman.—Q -They awe ready tv take the advance, but 
not always willing to cultivate the poppy ? 


A—Yes  .\fter ‘they have sown the poppy they collect the dust 
in ridges in order that the seed may not be affected by the heat of the 
sun Teople take an advance, and they make these mdges simply to hnde 
their falure to sow it 

By Mr. Wilson —Q —These people are excessively puor, are they 
not? : 

A —That 1s not my vupmion of them 

Q —Can they pay the fines with facility ? 

A —Not always 

Q What happens if a man cannot pay his fine ? 

A—He generally pays the fine, but he does not always return his 
advance until he 1s forced todoit I have never known a man mmpnis- 
oned When » man has made up Ins mind not to fulfil his cuntract he 
18 generally mm a position to pay his fine when the time comes 

Q.—What iw the security that the Goveinment gets fo. the 
advance ? 

wA—None They have powts to foice these people unde: the law to 
return the money, just the same as any other contractor. 

Q—You said just now that under certam circumstances some 
pressure had to be used—what kind of pressure ? 

, A—~That 1 very difficult to explam The whole distit 1s divided 
‘ ntg,xilles, and the zilladars, or the people who expect to superintend 
the cultivation, bring mo1al pressure to bear I do not know any other 
way You lfwve to be constantly nagging at a man to do a certam 
‘thing , you cannot stuke lum o: pumsh him q fine him “ It 1s a moral 

wence —the influence of the fame of the Goverumeut The only man 
t can possibly wtluence him to enter mto the contract is the buud- 
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aswar, or head villager, who often receives the whole of the advances from 
the Sub-Deputy Opium Agent. 

Q—You have referred to alcohol and ganja ; are you a teetotaller ? 

A —I am not, . 

Q—If you had sons or nephews you would not object to see them 
taking a hittle alcghol in some form daily ? 

A.—No. 

Q—Would you have an equal complacency in their taking a little 
opium daily ? 

A —It 1s contrary to our customs to take it; I do not exactly 
know whether I would or not 

Q —That 1s all you wish to say on that point 2 

AL really have not thougnt 1t out, Ido not know whether I 
would or not 

By Mr. Fanshawe.—Q —Is it a prevalent behef among the people 
with whom you have been thrown,for so many years that opium 1s 4 
preventive against chills or malarial influences ’ 

A.—It 1s 

Q—Do [ understand you to mean, that the beginning ot tho habrt 
18 In connection with some defimite disease ? 

A —These habitual takers have taken opium for many years, long 
before I had the pleasure of ther acquaintance I do not know how they 
took to 1t or where they began. 

Q—Yon have touched on an ufteresting point which has also been 
referred to in the statements of other witnesses—that the medical and 
non-medical uses of opium merge very much into each other , 18 that 
your experience ? 

A —Decidedly, 

Q One cannot well distingtush between the two ” 

A.—No 

Q—The man who takes 11 habitually has often begun 1t in connec- 
tion with some disease and then he retains 1t as a habit, as « stamulant? . 

A—Yes° - 

Q—With zegard to sugaicane, the substitution of this crop for 
the poppy would be limited by the condition of Jabour and also by the 
demand mn the market? ° 

A —By both, Mantie wonld also be very diffienlt {o procure for the 
sugatvane, Sugarcane is a crop that you must begin to grow at the begins 
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ning of March orthe end of February. From February to the end of Jane 
is one long drought, and unless they are able to irngate their sugarcane 
it ‘would be a failure to s certain extent unless the soi 1s a morst one. 
In other places, as in Shahabad, the urigation placed at ther disposal 
hag largely increased the cultivation of the sugarcane 

Q.—You can irngate the sugarcane from canals ? | 

A.—Yes, but if you iurngate from canals you will raise the whole 
of the zemindar) influence against you, because they ure throughly um- 
pressed with the opimon that draimage from the canals brings out the 
salts in the soil, making 1t useless and batien, and that any inigation to 
be-beneficial. on any land, whether for poppy or sugarcane or tobacco 01 
any other crop, must be well wate, and only well water, irmgation, not 


@Q.—May 1 put it m this way, that in dealing with the question of 
substituting sugarcane for oprum we tuust take ito consideration the 
extént of the market, the extent of the supply of the manure, the charac- 
ter of the soil, and the predilection. ur auquired knowledge of the 
cultivators ? 

A.—Yes 

QA-I understand you to regard tubaeco as the crop wluch could be 
best substituted for opium if 4 market weie available ? 

A—tThere 1s one other crop that may run opium close—oilseeds, but 
they depend so entirely on the state of the market that you cannot take 
that crop mto account Oulseeds have msen about forty per cent in 
value within the last fifteen yeurs, since the year‘ of the fame, 1875 
Were the market to run the other way and go down, oilseeds would not 
be in the race with opium 

Q.—Can they be grown on ae same clava of soil and under the same 
conditions as opium ? 

A.—Yes, that 1s the only crop that can be grown under the same 
conditions, 

Q.—As things stand, tobacco 1s the crop which you iegard as the 
main substitute for opium ? 

«w A.—Provided there 1s a market and that people.can acqure a 
knowledge of the special conditions 

Q-—Have you any reasons for thinking that a large extension of the 
market for Indian tobacco 18 likely ? 

A.— Mo; certainly not. I believe that all home-grown tobacco must 
be consumes in the country. The landlord would not suffer direptly from 
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the prohibition of the poppy; he wonld find a little difftculty in recoveriag’ 
his rents ° 

By Mr. Wilson—Q.—You have told us that after a good 
Government tries to decrease the area’ . 

A —Yes, it is decreased mm cast-off bad landg. e 

Q —One sees by the tables that 1 1s sometimes largely decreased ? 


A —There are good lands and bad lands under poppy. Every Sub- 
Deputy Opium Agent will do his best to keep up the outturn, but when 
the order comes from head-quarters to decrease, he has to decrease, and 
he does decrease He knows who his good ryots and contractors are, and 
he will give up ther lands m preference to others It therefore often 
happens that the cultivation 1s decreased without decreasing the outturn. 


Q —Had they any compensation fo: being deprived of the heense? 


A.—No It 1s a mutual contiact. The Government are at hberty 
to throw it up this year, and the ryot has nothing to complain of. On 
the other hand, the ryot may .refuse, and the Goverment cannot 
complain 


- Bvidence of Mr. S EH. Peal, 7.2. G 8. 

By Mr Fanshawe —I resided m Assam as a tea-planter for over 
thirty years and I have had considerable experience of the use and effects of 
opium in Sibsagar, having employed Assamese, Kachan and Bengali 
labour for clearings and cultivation, issuing the drug myself; the month-, 
ly supply for some ten or twelve years amounted to about forty pounda. 
We grow tea on the rolling lands that aie above the level of the water, 
these tracts where the cultivation 1s carried on The whole of Upper 
Assam 1s a very level country, and perhaps fifty per cent of the ares is 
completely flooded in the height of the 1ams In the dry weather the 
water 1s carried off by the rivers Whewl went there m 1868 I opened 
the tes est&tes entirely by Assamese labou: There were'no Bengelis at 
that time, The villagers were induced to come in and work for the plant- 
era by the issuing of opium asa means of currency They camein m 
laige numbers for the purpose of the clearance and cultivation of our 
tea gardens. We now use Bengali labour almost exclusively, And 
Kachens to a sthall extent fron Western Assam As far as my expéff- 
ence and enquiries went, I never knew boys to indulge in it, and young 
men very rarely——unless asa medicine, its use was confirted to \ 
aged and elderly people—a8 stimulant and sedative, never p: 
injurious results at all comparable to the use of spirits among the Hu- 
ropean working classes, of whom I had az extensive experiong§ ie seven 
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. By Mr. Wilson —Q —No laiter now distributes opinm, I think. 
It is distnbated at centres, opium shops Unless a man takes a license 
from the Government he cannot supply the opimmto hus coolies That 
was given up twenty years ago. . 3 

A —The opium habit seemed to have been a very old one, 1¢ may 
have peen several hundred years old When we came into the country 
the Government opium was found to be'so superior to the Native that they 
invariably came to me for it in pieference to ther own opm I went 
into the country about the time when the prohibition against growing it 
was,promulgated , and the habit having been handed down from gener- 
ation to generation the people came to me for pure Government opium 
and took 16 away for then parents and others in the villages 

Q—You say that you have n-t seen boys take 1, and young men 
rarely , did they not suffer from malaria equally with other people ? 

A —They may have done so, but I have never known cases of boys 
taking opium as a habit 

Q—If the district were malarious, and if opium were a valuable 
prophylactic, you would expect that the boys and young men would be 
advised to take 1t equally with their elders ? 

A —It may have been given té them by their parents medicinally, 

“but I have not known it a3 a habit among boys 

Q —Had you either for yourself o1 for the people working for you 
any available medical assistance ” 

A —For a portion of the time 1 hal , in the earher days I had not, 
For the first two or three years I had*not any medical assistance; subse- 
quently we had Native doctors practising uccording to the European 
system. 

Q—Did they recommend the gabitaal use of opiun as a prophy- 
lactic aganst malana ? 

A-~—wNo, I cannot say that The Assamese will not teke medicine 
from a practitioner as a rule 

By Mr. Fanshawe —Q —Can you tell me whether opium-eating 13 
more common or less common now than it was when you went there thirty 
yearsago? - - 

A—I should think 1¢ was less common now than it wasin the old 
days ‘ 

Q.—Aro you aware that the price has been greatly mereased since 
the numberZofj shopsfhave beenyreducedj? 

A.—The price 1s about double, 
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Q-—And are you aware that: the shops have been very much de- 
creased ? 
A.—I think so 


: Bvidence of Mr James Wilson. 

Mr Wilson, lately Editor of the “Indian Daily News,” mm reply to 
the Chairman said, that in that capacity durmg the last quarter of a 
century, he had become acquainted with the opinions of the people of this 
country through the Native press, which he had had to read and by corres- 
pondence from all parts of the country, he found the general feelng to be 
adverse to the abolition of the traffic, On moral considerations ‘the 
people say that if opium were suppressed, greater evils would anse from 
the consumption of drufgs of a more obnoxious characte:, and that there 
would also be a very large increase in the consumption of alcohol Mr. 
Wilson quoted from Res and Rayyet, a Native paper, an account of a 
private meeting of the Behar Opium-Eater’s Association, at a fair at 
Sonepore, in which it was stated that they decided to emigrate to Native 
States, 1f opium were abolished Personally witness had had very little 
experience of opium, some of his own men had been opium-eaters, but 
he had not observed any particular effects from the use of the drug. 
With regard to the fiscal considerations, theie was undoubtedly great 
reluctance on the part of the Native population to lesson the revenue at, 
present derived from opium, as they feared that some attempt nught be 
made to supply ts place by direct taxation They have no hope whatever 
that England will compensate India for the loss of the opium revenue, 
they form that conclusion from the fact that whatever expense can be put 
upon India, 1s put upon India He also read an extract from the 

, “ Hindoo Patnot” commenting adversely on the evidence of the Mission- 
aries who had appeared before the Commission, and especially the sugges- 
hon of a tobacco tax The imeggpax the witness considered still more 
" objectionable ‘ 

Asked by Mr Wilson whether he attached the shghtest importance 
to the extract from “Reis and Rayyet,” and whether he thought. that 
there seriously was an Opium-Eater’s Association of Behar, which sat at 
midraght for the purpose of cursmg ths Commission, the witness said 
thet he attached importance to the paragraph from lus knowledge of the 
editor of the paper He had not the shghtest idea as to the circulation 
of the “Hindoo Patriot” 

Zvidence of Mr. W.H Ryland. 

President of the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Association. In reply 

to the Chairman, the witness stated that he had been forty years 1p the 
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service of Government, and he presented the following statement of the 
views of the ‘Association with which he was connected. 

The general opmion of the Association 13-(1) That the present 
enquiry has not been called for by any recent development’of the circum- 
stances connected with the produce and use of opium (2) That opium is 
comparatively inocuous as compared with alcohol and other intoxicating 
stimulants (3) That as o narcotic and prophylatic opium has been 
largely and benefimally used for generations in a variety of disorders and 
by great numbers of the people all over India without immoderate mdulg- 
ence or exhibition of evil effects to an extent which needs national 
interference (4) That the system of cultivation adopted by the Govern- 
ment under State control 1s im itself a check upon excessive production 
and a restriction upon inordinate consumption (5) That the stoppage 
of, the system would mevitably extend the area within which the plant 16 
capable of growth and cause very much distress among the present, cplti- 
vators, while absolute prohibition of the use of opium could no more 
be enforced than the use of other stimulants im every country (Great 
Britain included) and without the introduction of greater evils (6) That 
as regards China and other foreign countries dependent upon India 

chiefly for the supply of the article, to prolubit its export would only 
remove the bar to production in, other countries where the plant can 
almost equally well be cultivated (not excepting China itself) and where 
benevolent sentiments do not prevail (7) That it 1s not less within the 
power of China, it so disposed, to prevent the traffic of it be in reality 
regarded with disfavour, though such from most decounts would not 
appear to be the case (8) That it the revenue from opium be discarded, 
there 1s no other substitute that can be devised without imtroducing 
farther taxation which would press heavily not only upon those who 
contribute to the revenue by the consumption of the drug, but upon those 
also who are mnocent of its use YieawAssoctation, therefore, so far as 
Tndie 13 céncerned, considers enquiry to be unnecessary, and would offer a 
respectful but strong protest against imposition of any portion of the 
cost, or of any fresh taxation, as its result, upon Indw. The witness 
further said on his own behalf that the tendency for many years past had 
been to limit opium consumption and that the orders and policy of 
Government hhd been to raise the revenue by preventing illicit smokfSg 
and manufacture without stimulating consumption He enlarged on 
several paragraphs of the Association’s statement. 

In reply to Mr, Wilsén, witness said — 

The objects of the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Association are to 
advance the pohtacal, moral. social and witellectual improvement of the 
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community in this country ; and of course we are in a large manner in- 
terested mn anything that concerns the revenucs or taxation or anything 
that might follow upon any general measure of the Government It was 
estabhshed within the last ten or twelve years. Its subscribers number 
about 400 or 500 He also said that the statement presented by him 
had been considered by the representatives of the Association assembled 
in commuttee and that they had approved it by resolution 

Q —Aje you aware that the Anti-Opium party in England did not 
ask for the present enquiry ’ 

A —I was not aware of that 

; Evidence of Mr. D. Z Zemin. 

Tins witness represented the Culcutta Tiades Association of which 
he was past-maste: He was also an Lonorary Pieswency Magistrate 
He had had considerable expenence wnong Native workmen, of whom 
about ten per cent took opium and e wept very occasionally when they 
were drowsy or a httle heavy, they always did ther wok effiuently He 
beheved that prohibition would be exceedingly distasteful to the people 
generally and would cause much discontent 

Evidence of Mr. T. N. 

The witness stated to the chairman that he was first Personal Assis- 
tant to the Duector ot Agriculture and Commerce in the North-Western 
Provinces, then he was Office: i charge of the Exhibition Bianch of the 
Government of India, and in conuection with that office he was sent to 
England during the Colonwl and Indian Exinbition, he also went to 
make ariangements for the Glusgow Exhibition He now held the post 
of Assistant Cuator in the Economic and Ait Section of the Indian 
Museum He considered alcohol many times worse than opum He 
had found opium very useful in 1emoving drowsiness during the hot weather, 
and he thouglit that Europeans, esrecially nnssionanes, entertain a pre- 
judice against opm ‘Jt. would be must cruel and msclnevous to forbid 
to the peuple of India the use of a stamulant, or narcotic, or sedative 
which ther instinct told them wa» good for them In reply to Mr. 
Wilson, he adintted that he had no absolute facts or statistics to prove 
that opm anests natural decay afte: the age of fitty Lt was his opinion, 
hgsed upon observation The habit of taking opium im excess for those 
who cannot afford 1t leads to petty theft In reply to Mr Fanshawe he 
seid thathe had tried opium five or six times, but was not a habitual 
consumer. . ° 
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Evidence of Mr. Robert Steel of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 


In reply to the Chairman, the witness stated that he had been 
twenty-two years in India as a merchant, during which time, he was four 
years a member of the Viceroy’s Council and sixteen years a Port Com- 
missioner He had not been concerned in the opm trade with China. 
As a representative of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce he stated that 
the commercial community are satisfied that no evgls result in India from 
the consumption of opmm On the financial question they consider that 
it 18 impossible for us to do without the opium revenue , that no substitute 
can be found for it They considered that it would be bitterly resented 
by all classes throughout India if an attempt were made to take away 
the opium revenue The Government of India 1s m severe financial straits 
already 

The only possible thing that mght be done, would be to put on an 
import duty on piece goods which would not produce more than a third or 
a fourth of the present revenue from opium, or to double the salt tax 
Supposing the export of opium to be prohibited and assuming that the other 
produce were grain instead of opium, the value of that produce, would not 
be more than a quarter of the value of the oprum which 1s exported 
The balance of trade would thus be affected, to the extent of six millions 
sterling, and as the power of the Government to maintain the value of the 
supe ata higher pomt than its silver equivalent depends upon the 

atinte~of trade, the prohpition of this export would prejudicially affect 
the value OM{ the rnpee Ocfasionally small quantities of silver come from 
China to Intua, but the tfade 1s comparhifely praia: China pays 










18 couarcivel unimportant 

During my twenty-two years in India I have never known a case of 
anybody being ujjured by eating or smoking opium The witness esti- 
mated at 200 milhons sterling as the sum that would have to be provided 


by the Home Government to compensate India for the loss of the opium 
revenue. 








( 4) 
By Mr, Wlison. The Chamber 1s composed entirely of Natives of 


Europe, and represent the European commercial community . 

The sum of 200 muilhons meludes the capitahzation, Ist, of the 
revenue, then, a sum which will be required to compensate the Native 
States for the loss of,revenue, and finally, possible claims by cultivators 
for the dimmmisked value of thar landa Altogether not less than six 
muilhons sterling per annum would have to bé found, representing a capital 
sum of 200 milhons 

Q —You have referred to the possibilty of compensating cultava- 
tors , did you ever hear of any cultivator bemg compensated ? 

A —No, I have not heard of any 

In reply.to Mr Fanshawe, witness sad that he had an intamate 
knowledge of the tax p@yers of the country, and clamed to represent thar 
views with some authority 

Bvidence of Mr. W. EH. Cheetham. 


By the Chairman —I have been in India twenty-eight years, and 
have been intimately connected with the mdustry of the country, and 
employ over 6,000 natives, For the first seventeen years I was engaged in 
the piccegoods trade , since that time T have been connected with a firm 
which has very large mdustries m cotton spmning, indigo factories, tea 
factories, stcamers, collieries, and shellac works Witness considered 
that the Natives of India wonld object very strongly to mcréased direct 
taxation arising vut ot the loss of the opium revenue Every possible 
tax had been considered by the financial advisers of the Government 
only to be condemned A cotton tax would probably be the least 
objectionable At the rate at which it was last levied, 1t would produce 
about a crore and a half He would object strongly to an increase of 
the salt tax, except under the direst necessities of the Government. 
He had beeen informed by a Native doctor that one-third of the popula- 
tion of Bengal, is unable to ge®seif and that the people burn the stems 
of plantain tiees to get a litle saline matter to mix with ther food. 

About 5°/, of the workmg people eat opm. They draw a wide 
distinction between eatmg and smoking opium The latter 1s generally 
objected to and he beheved the practice to be harmful. 


a Bividence of Mr. Ferdinand Schiller. _ 
This witness was also a representative of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commewe and concurred in the views ot the two previous witnesses. 
Wvidence cf Mr. Nil Ratan Sircar, M.A., MLD. 
By Mr Wilson —I am ao Fellow of the Calcutta University 1: 
the Facultses of Aits and Medicine, and I am Lecturer of Forensic 
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Medicine 1n the Caleutta Medical School I have been in practice ac 
athedical man for the last six vears JT was for two ydars House 
Surgeon of the Mayo and Chandncy Hospitals, where the daily average 
of out-door attendance exceeds 300 In my opimion, ten per cent in 
the upper and middle classes, and barely one per cent &mongst the 
lower classes take oprum This, of course, includes oases of opium- 
smoking Opium-eating 13 prevalent more among the upper and middle 
classes than among the lower classes , whereas opium-smoking 1s almost 
confined to a section of the lower stratum of the mnddle classes, 
People belonging to the masses rarely take opium The cultivator, for 
instance, the palki-bearer, the fisherman, the day-labourer, etc, who have 
to lead a hfe of active muscular work, rarely take opium, though many 
of them have to pass the greater part of theetime m the malarious 
swamps of Bengal , nor do their means allow them to pay for ther luxury 
of opium and its accessories A few members belonging to the lower 
classes, however, for example, tailois, carpenters, ete, who have more 
time and httle work, jon the middle classes in indulging in the luxury of 
opium-smoking The habit 1s generally acqured between the thirtieth 
and fortieth year, though cases of opuim-smoking have been known to 
commence earlier 

Q —What are the motives.wlnch induce people to take opium ” 

A —In most cases indulgence and luxury Some take it as an 
aphrodisiac I may add that when taken as an aphrodisiac, I have also 
seen 1t administered. to their wives in many cases 

The habit when once formed ean be reliqushed but with difficulty 
In some cases most dangerous and owl consequences have taken place 
after relinquishing opium I know cases of that sort But ordmanly 
the habit can be rehnqmshed with some difficulty 

Q—Is there a marked difference between moderate and excessive 
consumers ? 2 

A —That 19 a question which I could not thoroughly understand , 
it was rather vague, and 1 could not answer the question defimtely 

Q—Do you draw any particular and marked distinction between 
those whu are m the habit of takimg opium in small quantities or in 
moderation and those who take large or excessive quantities ’ to 

A.—In the case of alcohol it 13 easy to make a distinction, but in 
the case of opm, it 18 not easye Under one ounce of alcohol eor- 
responding to two outices of brandy, it would be almost harmless; 
bat in the case of opium it 15 different, 
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Q —What proportion of income does each habitual smoker spend 
on opium ” ‘ 

A ~The proportion vanes in different classes It 1s very tnfhng 
with the members of the upper class It 18 a pretty good drain upon 
the income ‘uf the members of the middle class , and 1t1s not less than 
one-fourth of ‘what a member of the average lower class people earns 
as his day’s wages 

At first a small dose 1s sufficient to fulfil the desired object, but as the 
victim become more and more habituated to the drug, he generally not 
only requires a larger dose, but also at a shorter interval When habitually 
taken opimm acts pmmanly asa stimulant clnefly of the bram, but also 
to some extent of the circulatory system When taken im small doses 
(less than one grain for*the first few weeks, this stage of excitement lasts 
for five or six hours and 15 followed by sound sleep The aftc-effeets 
when the primary sleep and excitement have passed away, are nausea, 
headache, depression and histlessness As the habit becomes confirmed the 
excitement diminishes and the nuscrable after effects become more marked 
and more prolonged To combat this depression of spmts, a larger dose 
1s often had recourse to When the victim sticks to a very small dose 
and when he can manage to live upon milk and other similar nourishng 
articles of diet, the evil effects of the halit are not so well marked for a 
fairly long time, but the process of digestion bemg slowly 1mpaired, mal- 
nutntion 1s sure to supervene in the longiun As a rule, however, the 
dose 18 indefinitely increased in most caces . the process of general nutntion 
suffers materially withm a short time, the power of resistance to disease 
generally becomes dimimshed, and the opimm-eater becomes predisposed to 
some diseases, for example, cold, bronchitis, diarrhoa, dysentery and dys- 
pepsia The power of repair becomes also slow , and hence the confirmed 
hebit of opium-eating 15 looked upon by surgeons as a disadvantage in opera- 
taon cases In confirmed opinatters comparatively trivial attacks of 
ordinary diseases such as fever, diarrhoea, bronchitis, cold and ‘specially 
dysentery, have generally a grave prognosis, almost every medicine fails 
to produce its re-action on the system As a rule opium-eaters die of 
very trivial complaints , opium has no dietetic value Tho exhilaration 
of mund produced m the first stage of opium intoxication, together 
with the sense of freedom from anmieties and sufferings of all sorta 1g 
the great temptation of opium In heginners this effect 1s extremely 
deluding, “and af he sticks to  smalledose may last with him for a fairly 
Jong period But with a confirmed oprum-eater who often takes to on 
Bhereased dose gradually, this effect vamshes soon. Sooner or later torpor 
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of the mind supervenos and the victim becomes dull, apathetic, enfeebled. 
intellect and, m fact, almost demented The moral nature of the 
victim 1g also slowly but steadily affected He becomes gradually more 

and more idle, sluggish, shy, and cowardly , he has no scruples to give 
false evidence nm Cont, he has no scruples to steal other people’s 
property In many cases the moral sense becomes almost perverted. 
All these effects are much more pronounced mm the opmm-smoker than 
in the opimm-cater. Iam connected with a Life Insurance Company 
m ths city Ordmarily we do not pass opum-eaters, but if any candi- 
date takes small quantities we pass him at a higher premum, 

Q—Can you give any opinion as to the proportion of injurious 
results that follow from opium-eating ? : 

A —In three-fourths of the cases in some shape or other 

Q —What do you say m regard to any popular opimon as to opium 
being a protection agaist fever ” 

A —I do not thmk that the public have the idea that opium 18 a 
protection against fever 

Q —Do you think that 14 13 ? 

A—No, Ido not There 1s no evidence to prove the supposed 
‘prophylactic action of opium against fever 

Q —lIs the use of opium specially useful in malarious districts ? 

A—I do not think it bas ever been used as a useful medicine in 
malanious districts, ether as a prophylactic against fever or as an anti- 
periodic m the course of the fever It has, however, been tentatively 
used by Dr O’Shaughnessy in malariou’ fever in the intermission stage 
as an antiperiodic, but as regards this action he himself says “The 
antiperiodic virtues of the drug are scarcely procurable from any safe 
doses” Ihave been to several of the malarious districts of central 
and east Bengal, and nowhere have “P 1®ticed opium sppreciated by 
the people® as a picventive against malarious fever , on the other hand, 
I have noticed opium-eaters -qually affe ted with malana with abstainers 

Q—Do you cousider that opmm 1s needful, or that the people 
beheve it to he needfnl to enable working people to get through ther 
work ? » 

A —Certamly not In Bengal the working people are much _ better 
without optum The use of opmm would make them much mére idle, 
dull, and torpid than they agtnally are On the other hand, I have been 
credibly informed that the lower class people of Assam and certam hill 
people who take opium are extremely idle and leave the greater part of 
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their manual work to their wives and daughters who take less opum 
and are much more active Compared with opium-smoking the chair- 
coohes of China, who on the authority of Mr Cooper could work well as 
long as they got ther daily supply of oprum, but “became wretchedly 
weak and miserable after a single day's absence, and who would be down 
with water gtreammng from their eyes, listless, disinchned to eat and 
unable to sleep,” without opm our working people, malana stmken and 
ill-fed as they are, are much more advantageously situated, beg much 
more regular, steady, and hardy m their work J have a very poor idea 
of the working capacity of the oprum-smokers I speak of Bengal only. 

Q—Do yon think that the taking of opium 1s regarded as disgrace- 
ful or discreditable ? 

A.—Yes. The ‘words afimkhor (opium-eater) and goleLhor (op1um- 
smoker) are terms of reproach 

Q —Do you think 1t would he desirable to prohibit the sale of opm 
except for medical purposes? 

A.— Yes. 

Q—Do you think that the pubhe opinion of India would justify any- 
thing of that kind ” 

A.—So far as I can gauge public opimon they will support it = 

Q—lIf there were any further restnction or prohibition, would 1t be 
desirable to make special provision for the wants of those who are already 
accustomed to the use of opium? 

A.—Yes, at least for some time 

Q—Do you suggest what neeans could be adopted for doing that ? 

A.—It may be under a doctor’s prescription as other medicines are 
sold. 

Q.—Is it not the case that there are large parts of Bengal in which 
there are no medical men avaftalfie ? 

A.—Yes, there are some places, and m those places I think it may 
be sold through Post Offices, as quinine 1s now dealt out to malana 
stricken people by the Government 

The word “opmm ” does not occur in early Sanskrit words on medi- 

ine. The date of Vaba Prakas, the earhest work in which opium'is 
mentioned, has been fixed by Dr Wise as three hundred years ago 
There <s a particular disease mentioned in that book which prevailed first 
amongst the Portuguese and 18 called Firngi Rog. That 1s the name 
under which syphihs 1s described in Vaba Prakas That shows thet the 
book must have been compiled after the Portuguese had been in India, 
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Q.—I dare say you ate aware that we have had some Native practi- 
toners here according to the Ayurvedic System who have told us that 
opium was récommended in some of their books eight hundred years old ? 

A —Yes, but I do not think Vaba Prakas the earliest work m which 
opium 18 mentioned, 18 eight hundred years old. ; 

By Mr. Fanshawe Q.—Your professional experience, extends over 
six years ’ 

A —Yes 

Q —Has 1t been hmited to Calcutta” 

A—Not entirely hmmted to Cakutta 1 have made frequent tours 
in Eastern Bengal and Central Bengal and other places Calcutta 1s the 
principal field of my practice . 

Q —Have you made the opium habit among*the people a subject of 
any special enquiry 01 studyv? 

A —Not of special enquiry, but [ have frequently come in contact 
with opium-eaters and I have noticed them and formed my opinion 
about them, 

Q —In one of your answers you have stated that the cultivators and 
the fishermen who pass the greater part of their trme in the marshy parts 

eof Bengal are not in the habit of taking oprum Where have you acquired 
your experience of these classes of people ? 

A—lIn several districts T belong to the 24 Pergunnahs, and am 
a Native of where cultivators and fishermen never take opm, I have 
several times been to Eastern Bengal on professional visits m Mymensing 
and Dacca 

By Mr. Fanshawe Q—You have stated that the lower class peoplo 
spend on an average one-fourth of their wages on opium? 

A—Yes They take four grams in the mornmg and four in the 
evenmg, costing altogether two pice, whych with the additional expenses on 
account of, extra diet represents one-fourth of the average daily wages ? 

. Q2—Do not persons of tho middle class eat sweetmeats as a matter 
of ordmary diet ? 

A.—Ordinarily they do not take sweetmeats every day Some of 
them take it at tiffin. The opium-eater requires more. 

Q.—You "have stated that the confirmed habit of opm cating 18 € 
great disadvantage in operation cases have you performed operations in 
the case of oprum eaters ? 

A.—I have not, but’ know surgeons who have avoided it, unless it 
‘was an operation of emergency ’ 
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My own professor, Dr McLeod, used fo say that it was a dis- 
advantage, and he mentions this in his book ; 
Q —You are not speaking of your own knowledge? ‘ 
A —From my own knowledge I would avoid opeiations on opm 
eaters. e 
Bvidence of Mr. Herambu Ohunder Mittra, M A., 
By Myr Wilson I am Professor of Englsh m the City College, 
Exammer m English of the Calcutta University 
The City College has about 1,500 students m all departments I. 
belong to Nuddea, which 1s a malarious district J have never seen oprum 
used as a preventive or prophylactic agamst malana, nor 1s 1t ordinanly 
used as a domestic medicme It 1s only so used in some few cases 
Q —What do you wish to say about its physical and moral effects ? 
A —As far as I have been able to observe, its physical effects aie 
injunous m the extreme Want of energy and vigour manifest itself 
almost in every way The people ate generally able to distmguish oprum- 
eaters or opium-smokers from those who do not use the drug, by then 
emaciated features, sunken eyes, and thew lethargy and indolence In 
the case of a very well-to-do man who can afford to take plenty of mlk 
and other nourishing food, the myurious physical effects of the drug are 
to great extent counteracted, and [ 1emember one case m which the 
physical effects of opram-smoking were not perceptible I cannot account 
for this exceptional case otherwise than by supposing that the physical 
constitution of this man was sufficiently strong to resist the effects of the 
drug But im the vast majority of cases opimm-smoking 1s disastrous in 
ita results. Opium eating 13 less myunons than opim-smoking, but, 
except when used for medical purposes, 1t 1s seriously harmful Very 
often opium~eaters and opium-smokers die a premature death from 
dysentery or other diseases I have known some most pamiul cases of 
premature death from the effects o*‘opmmm As to the moral results of 
of the consumption of opimm, in most cases all manhood 1s crashed out 
of a person addicted to 1 «©The habit 1s so termble m its power over ats 
victim, that he 1s driven to the sacrifice of all considerations of health, 
respectability, and usefulness for its sake 
Q.—What do you say im reference to public opmion im connection 
With oprum eating ? 
Aa-That the habit of taking opium 1s looked upon as disgraceful, 18 
_ opsily proved by certain well-known tacts In the first place, the extreme 
{sseoreoy with which the habit 1s indulged in, indicates the strong reluct- 
Hence of oprom-eaters or smokers to allow ther habit to be known 
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Secondly, the terms goltkhor (opium-smoker) and afimkhor (opium eater) 
are itgarded as most abusive, being taken to cover the meaning of the 
words “insane,” ‘ dishonest,” “indolent” They would be resented by 
any one to whom they might be applied Thirdly, if any one looks very 
lean and emaciated, people say of hum “he looks hke an oprum-Smoker or 
opium-eater” I may mention two more facts to show hew extremely 
disgraceful and degrading the habit 1s considered tobe An aunt of 
mine was advised to take opium as a medicine in consequence of certam 
disorders from which she suffered , she said, with a very sad look “If T 
must take opium, I shall submit to it as an mevitable affiction.” My 
father suffered fiom chromic diarrhoea fo nearly twenty years before his 
death He once said m my presence that he had been advised by many 
to take opium, but he would never do it even for the®sake of life 

Q —Have you any suggestion to make a» to how the loss of revenue 
might be made up, provided there was a loss and England did not make 
it up” 

A—If the traffic can be shown to be myunous and degrading, we 
must submit to the inevitable loss and must make it up as the Government 
of India 1s now bound to make up the loss it has inflicted upon itself by 
granting an exchange compensation allowance to its European servants. 
I am not a financial expeit, aud cap only speak of the question from a 
moral aspect I further suggest that a curtailment of expenditure might 
be profitably tried in certain departments of admunstration in order partially 
to meet the loss In my opinion the sale of opium ought to be perimtted 
only at dispensaries and on the prescriptions of medical men. 

Q —Is 1t not the case that there ase many paits of Bengal mn which 
there are no medical men to give ptescriptions ? 

A —Certamly such is the case, but L would rather have people go 
without opium than have it placed within ther reach, as 15 the case mith 
other poisons that are not vended excep dispensaries 

Q —Ifi the cases in which there aie no medical men who could give 
these prescriptions, 1s there any class ot persons mm the Bengal villages who 
you think might be entrusted with a discretionary power to supply it for 
medical purposes and to refuse 1t where it was not so required ? 


A—lI am certainly aware of various classes of men who practise, 
though they are not qualified There are some whom I would not en- 
trust with the sale of opum, on the other hand, there are others who 
have had some trammg, they have not passed the exammations of the 
Medical College of any Indian University or of the medical schools, but 
they have studied at these places or seats of learning for several years 
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su, therefore, have some little knowledge of medical subjects, Such 
men I would entrust, and also those who have had some little training in 
the old Hindu method of treating cases, the Kobsrayee 

I have been invited to give evidence here by the Indian Association 
which consists solely of Natives of India and by the Brahmo Soma}. 

By Mr. Handas Vehandas—Would you compare the effects of 
opinm with those of alcohol taken in excess ? 


A —I would rather avoid makmg any comparison because I regard 
both as extremely injurious 

Q.—Both are equally bad ? 

A.—Yes in different ways It may be that alcohol stimulates, and 
opium enfeebles and cnervates—that is the only difference Nature in 
both cases is ruined, disordered , 1n the one case by bemg pushed beyond 
its normal limits, and in the other by being enervated and enfeebled. 

Q —You say that the opium habit and the alcohol habits are two 
evils ; xf you were asked, which you would prefer ? , 

A.—It would be hke asking me whether I would prefer to die of 
cholera or paralysis. 


By the Chairman —You regard the indulgence in alcohol or m 
opium as 4 vice’ 


A.— Yes 


By Mr. Handas Vehandas —Which would you deal with first ° 


A —From a financial pomt of view I do not know that I can make 
any suggestion of any value , but I mght suggest that a further restric- 
tion of consumption might be practised in both fields 


By Mr. Fanshawe.—Do you think that the alcohol habit 1s dqung 
more harm than opium or less harm ? 


.—I confess it 1s rathet difiicalt to make any comparison I have 
known people who have been ruined by indulgence mm alcohol, and I have 
known people who have been ruined by indulgence in opium. 

Q —Yon are not prepared to express any opinion as to the comparative 
harm which from your point of view they are domg. 

~  A.—It would be difficult for this reason, that the proportion of those 
who igdulge in alcohol or opium varies considerably at various places. 
Tf I saw jp certain villages that opium was doing a great deal of harm I 
ahould be inchned to do away witht, and if in another place I saw aloohol 
. Fea.doing Qarm I should be mchmned to do.away with that, 
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@.--Do your tenarks apply more partictlerly to one ee 
in éxvess of also to the eating in moderation? 

A—I find it very difficult to make « distinction between eating in 
excess and moderate eating though I can make a distinction between those 
who eat opium for medicinal purposes, and those who use 1é merely fer 
the pleasure they denve from the narcotic effects of the drag 

There are cases where the use of it has begun only from the thotive 
of preserving health, and that 1s not regarded as equally chegracefal with 
those cases in which it 1s used merely for its narcotic effects. A sufferer 
from certain complaints mght be advised by Ins doctor to take opmm 
for a day or two, and that would not be regarded as disgraceful, but if, 
even from motives of health, he took to the use of oprum datly his feeling 
would be that he would not be quite understood, that his conduct might 
be misinterpreted 

Q—Does the word “ Afim-khor” mean.an opium-eater in excess or in 
moderation ? 

A —I do not know the quantity of opium which must be taken 
daily to justify the word “afim-kho: ” It would not be used as a term 
of reproach to those who took opium only for medical purposes. 

Q—Do you mean those who use it habitually for medical purposes ? 

A —If habitually used, all I can say 1s that it would be unjust to 
them, but people would apply it even to them 

Q—Is the opium habit fairly common in the Nuddea District ? 

A —In one sense 1t 1s not common, only a small proportion of 
the population take 1t The proportion of opium eaters or smokers 
varies considerably in different locahties. In some places fifty per 
cent of the people take 1t In a place near my own native village 
fifty per cent of the people at least are consumers of opium, but in my 
own native village I have not seen a qugle person using opium, 

Q—Can you give any reason for that? 

A —The only reason I can think of 1s that the habit 1s contagious, 
and that it spreads in those places where there have been opium smokers 
for a long time 


Bvidence of Mr. H. ve of the Bengal National Chamber 
Commerce. 


Mr. Rustomyee in reply : the Chairman said that he was one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Chamber and had been an Honorary Rresidency 
Magistrate for more than sxxteen years He did not remember ever 
having @ serous case of a crimmal addicted to opum-eating He con- 
sidered that the majority of opium-caters were consumers in moderate 
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mounts, and that to them the use of oprum was beneficial and harmless 
The people of India were very heavily taxed already, and if fresh taxation 
were imposed in consequence of the suppression of the opium revenue, 1t 
would create great discoutent and dissatisfaction [f the use of opium 
were prohibited, he thought 1t would lead io the imcreased consumption 
of alcohol, whieh would demvralze the people He did not think xt could 
be done by reduction of the Civil or Mihtary expenditure, a3 reducmg 
salaries would bring an infenor class of men into the Government 
Service. 
Evidence of Mr. Nil Comul’ Mookorjec. 

Mr. Mookerjee, a Port Commissioner, concurred in these views He 
had had the. management of the Tagore States in Rajshax, Mymensing, 
Pubna and Knshnaguf, anc in these districts he often came mto contact 
with the poorer classes The poor ryots took opium for medicine, 01 as 
a special luxury To these men if often meant lite, and he thought that 
if deprived of oprum, they would be driven to use spints, ganja, and other 
still more deleterious drugs He thought 1t would be desirable if some 
sort of prohibition were adopted to put a stop to the mcieasing cases of 
opium suicide In reply t0 Mi Wilson, the witness stated that he would 
not hike his son or nephew, 01 an) young man m whom he was interested 
to take opium except under medical advice He also stated that there’ 
was reluctance on the part of many to admit the habit Ie had himself 
taken opium for the last six years tor medical ieasons He had tied 
four or five times to give it up but had fallen ul and was advised not to 
give it up 

Bvidence of Rai Sheo Bux Bogla, Bahadur. 

Rai Sheo Bux Bogla, Bahadm, m ieply to the Chairman, said he 
was a merchant and banker, whose family ougimally came fiom Ray- 
putana He spoke of the use of opium by Rajputs and Sikhs He con- 
sidered that the use of opium amgngst those races did not bimg_ physical 
injury or demorahzation 

In reply to Mr Wilson, he estimated the proportion of Raypnts and 
Sikhs who take opium as « daily 1ation at seventy or eighty per cent 

In reply to M1 Fanshawe, he said that he represented the Marwan 
community amongst whom the habit of opium-catmg was fairly common 

«It was generally begun about the age of forty His own country was 
Bikaneer. 
“  Hividence of Maharaja Sir Norondra Krishna. 

In reply to the Chairman, the witness said —Gencrally the people 

of Bengal, especially 11 malaiial, low and swampy distruts, take o small 
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quantity of opium as a tome to preserve their health ; the dose daily 
used 1s not exceeded by them, and it has no deleterious effect either on 
ther moral or physical condition. People begin to take it for medical 
purposes, though after the disease 1s cured they continue it to prevent 
a relapse 

The prohibition of the cultivation of poppy lands wobld;deprive the 
Government of a large amount of revenue derived from the manufacture 
and sale of opium, and I do not know that the Government can devise 
any other easy mode of raising this large income _ Besides, the moderate 
use of oprum does not lead to the commission of hemous offences _It-15 
beneficial to health , 1618 better than brandy or whiskey He had no 
personal interest in poppy growing He believed that theconsumption 
of a moderate quantity of opmm 1s not harmfuf to the persons who 
take it It does affect the brain and has no depressing effects afterwards 
hke the dnnking of alcohol * 


Tn 1eply to Mr. Wilson, witness said that 1f he had sons or young 
men in whom he was interested, he would not allow them to begin 
taking opium icgularly in their younger days He would not allow 
them to touch opium until they arrived at a ripe age, say fifty, if 

«necessary for then health In their younger days he would object to 
their touching opium, or any intoxicating drmk His ,opmion that the 
people of Bengal, especially in malarial swampy districts, take opium 
to preserve their health was based on what he had heard generally from 
others He was personally acquainted with some of the Eastern districts 
of Bengal When Deputy Magistrate in the service of the Government, 
he had visited Dacca, Farridpore and Mymensmg, m which places 
people take opium This was about forty-five years ago He had lived in 
Calcutta since his birth except eight or ten years, when he had hyved in 
the Motussl He had once visited Ins zemindam im the twenty-fom 
Pergunnahs, about sixteen years ago “Inehis capacity as Senior Vice- 
President® of the Brifish Indian Association, he signed a letter to the 
Commission, in which 14 was stated that prohibition would reduce rents. 
His explanation of this was that the opium cultivators pay more rents’ 
to the zemndars than the cultivators of other food crops or grains He 
admitted, however, that if the ryot cultivates sugarcane or other plantg 
of his own inchnation in the poppy growing lands, he could not claim 
reduction of rents He could not cite a case where the zemandar had 
reduced the rent because Government had withheld the hcense to grow 
poppy. So far as that pait of the letter of the British Indian Associa. 
tion was concerned, he had no personal knowledge, and referred the 
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Comntission to the other members of the Association who have lands in 
the poppy growing districts, . ; 

Yn reply to Mr. Haridas Vehandas, witness asid that did not think 
the habit of opium so bad as that of drinking. 

In reply to Mr. Fanshawe, witness expressed the opinion that the 
habit of eat opam was gererally begun by middle-aged people who 
take small quantsties after arriving at the age of fifty, when they find 
that ther digestive power 1s weakened 

By the Maharaja of Dhurbhanga —Q —I suppose the chief objection 
of the British Indian Association to the abolition of the opium monopoly 
is that, in case the opium revenue were done away with altogether, 
Government’ would very hkely have recourse to direct taxation, and 
I suppose the people of the country prefer the opium monopoly to any 
direct taxation ; 1s that the view of your Association ? 

A.—tThey think that the opm monopoly should not be abolished. 

Bvidence cf Maharaja Durga Churn Lav, 0. I. . 

In reply to the Chairman, the witness said that he was at the head 
of a large commercial concern He attended, not as a representative of 
the British Indian Association, but to represent his own individual views 
He expressed the opinion that people who consume opium have taken 16 
as a remedy against miasmatic influences and several other diseases, such 
aa diabetes, bronchitis and complaints ansing from cold His experience 
aid not extend beyond Calcutta and Chinsurah He had not heard of a 
single case of moral depravity of people who were accustomed to eat opium 
in moderation On the contrary, he had always heard of the good effects 
of opium among people after they have reached about fifty It prolongs 
lufe ; that 1s the general impression, and I believe it 1s a fact It gives 
tone and spimt to the man who takes it It 1s, so to speak, an instinct- 
ively adopted indigenous remedy og preventive against what are known 
$0 be the effects of the unhealfny sourroundings of the people There 
would be a general discontent among the peopleaf a new tax had to be 
imposed upon them m heu of the revenue denved from opium. The 
semindars in the opm districts would suffer by prohibition as they 
‘oguld not get the same rents for their lands 
~ By Mr. Wilson.—Q—Under the Tenancy Laws can the ryot clam a 
reduction of his rent if he ceases to grow poppy 7 

A.<I think he can 

Q,—Do you know of any case in which h¢ has got a reduction ? 

A.—TI am not aware of any case. 
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. 
Q.--Do you take atly personal part in the management of yam 
estates ? 

A.—I ‘do not take a large interest in the management of my estates 
now-a-days. The active management 1s left with my son. 

The letter which he had signed was not a letter of the British 
Indian Association Those members of that Association,who signed it, 
did so on their own individual account 

Q.—It 1s dated from 18, British India Street, 18 that the 
office ? 

A.—That 1s the office of the Association. 


Q.—And I think the last sgnatare 1s the signature of your secretary ? 

A.—Yes, but he does not sign as secretary, 2 ° 

Q- The first signature 1s the signature of one of your vice- 
presidents ? 

A.— Yes, 

Q—This was given to me as a letter from the British Indian Asso- 
ciation, 18 that wrong ? 

A —It was a mistake. 


Q.—Still you signed it and 1t expressed your opinion ? 
A—Yes : 


Q.--Now will you explain it a ttle? In paragraph three you state 
that “where a monopoly 13 so strict as that of opium 1s m India, it be- 
comes practacally prohibitive to the general body of the people;” that 1s 
your opinion ? 

A.—Yes, it 1s as tar as possible ° 


Q—Then you say that “prohibition of the growth of the poppy and 
manufacture and sale of opium would practically mean unjustifiable smter- 
ference”? 

A ~ So it will be. 


Q.—But then it 1s already interfered with as regards the general 
body of the people ? 


fia #0 long as the poppy 18 allowed to be grown it 1s nog @ 
pro on. 


Q.—But* so far as the general body of the people 1s concerned itis 
prohibited ? . 

A.—In cases where it was already allowed, if prombition is to take 
effect, it will interfere ‘with the nghts of the people It is already 
allowed by the Government to be grown im certam districts ; om what 
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ground is the Government to take away that nght from the owner of the 
place ? : 7 

Q.—I must not answer questions, but ask them. I want to know 
why you say that prolubition 1s unjustifiable mterference when in the 
greater part of India it 13 absolutely prohibited 7 

A—It 1s absolutely prohibited im other parts of India, but where 
prohubition does not exist, xf Government tried to withdraw or to prohibit 
in those parts, 1t would be an interference with the mghts of property 
there. 

Q—lIn the case of Assam, prohibition of the poppy was enforced 
twenty years ago , do you consider that was unjustifiable interference with 
the rights of private property ? 

A.—I have no knowledge of that interference, and therefore cannot 
answer that question. If the Government were bent upon poisonmg the 
whole or the greater part of 1ts subjects, 1 would certamly probit oprum 
everywhere, but such not being the case, Ido not see why there should 
be any attempt made to urge the Government to prevent, the cultivation of 
opium. 

Q—If 1t 1s an interference with the mghts of property and the 
hberty of the subject, 1s not that liberty already interfered with as regards 
the larger part of India? 

A.—We see that it 1s good for the country that that prohibition 18 
made, because if the whole of India was allowed to grow opium, there 
would be a famine every year . 

Q.—Then 2f it 1s good for the country that the prohubition 1s made 
to prohibit 1t entirely would be justifiable? ‘ 

A.—I do not think so 

By the Chairman.— Q—If you thought that opium was necessarily 
& poison you would consider tha thé policy of the Government should be 
changed 7 

Q.—Yes, I would ; 

Asked by Mr Wilson how he knew that the cultivators would be 

ed to the change, he rephed, It is fair to conclude that when 
their interests suffer they would be opposed to the change, it 18 not 


a 


that I have consulted them 


Q.—Then you speak not from what you know but what you con- 
jecture ? 


A—I have not consulted them 


cwy 
By Mr. Fanshawe :—Ho had no poppy ¢ultivation in his own ‘etnurt- 
day, and had no practical knowledge of it ‘ 


Bividence of Maharaja Sir Jotendro Mohun Tayore, H.0.8.2. ° 

In reply to the Chairman, the witness stated that his property did 
not he in the poppy growing districts He believed that the moderate 
use of opium was beneficial to the people, but in cases of abuse 1t might 
bring on injury He thought that the cases of abuse were relatively very 
few, and that medicinally opium was of great value to the people of India 
He considered that a policy of prohibition would create a great deal of 
dissatisfaction, and wonld drive the people to an increased use of alcohol. 

In reply to Mr Wilson, witness stated that he had signed the letter 
of the British Indian Association with five othgr gentlemen Asked 
whether he could throw any further hght on the question put to the last 
witness about reducing rents, he rephed , the question stands in this way 
When the ryots grow a crop which 1s less profitable than another, the 
zemindar 1s bound,to reduce the rent by no legal act, butit 18 for his 
own interest as well as the interest of the estate that he should not clam 
the same amount of money or rent from him which the ryot used to 
pay when cultivating a crop which paid him better 

Q —As a matter of fact when the Government withholds the heense 
to cultivate the poppy from any ryot, does the zemindar reduce the rent ? 

A. —Most hkely he will have todo it It was never tned. When 
a cultivator has been cultivating beetle-leaf or sugar-cane, and when by 
rotation or by some accident he cannot get an equally paying crop the 
zemuindar 1s obliged to make a reduction in the rent; and 1t necessanly 
follows that the same thing will occur in a case of this kind. 

Q—Can you give any cases in which it has been done ? 

A —In my own estate several cases of the kind have occurred 


Bvidence of Raja Peary Moban Yookerjee, 0. 8. I. 

In reply to the Chairman, the witness said that he held estates in 
five districts in the Bengal Presidency, none of them in the poppy grow- 
ing districts He agreed with the previous witnesses. He thought that 
sreater restrictiqns might be mtroduced as regards smoking chandy 

In reply to Mr Wilson, he said that he regularly visited his estates 
during the last thirty or thirty-five years He had seen opmm taken 
habitually as a preventive against fever and with good results In some 
cases they take it for failing health, for tailing powers of sssimulation 
for the gradual decay ot bodily power and a variety of causes 

In his native town of Utterpara he estimated the number of persona 
takmg opium to be 821 This large proportion of oprum tekers might 
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be ine to the large floating population. He thought that the 
Government monopoly 1s far from injurious, and that its abolition would 
result in s.much greater use of opm in this country. : 

Tn reply to Mr. Fanshawe, the witness said that he knew hnndreds of 
cases of moderate opium-eating After a certain age, it was found very 
beneficial. It does not affect thew health or thar morals inyanously , on 
the contrary, 1¢ renovates the health in the case of persons whose powers of 
assimilation have been failing, whose health has lost all elasticity, whose 
powers of nutrition have been diminished ; in all these cases opium doeti 
immense good, even in the case of young men of thirty-five One of my 
nephews takes opium He began when he was thirty; he is now 
thirty-seven. , The habit is not regarded as showing any want of respect- 
ability or as a vice, ‘whilst the man who drinks alcohol labours under a 
social ostracism 

In reply to Mr. Wilson, witness said that the letter from the 
Britash Indian Association could not be considered as an official letter, 
because the question was not discussed formally at a meeting and a 
decision come to. This letter, however, represented the news of all the 
members of the Association whom he had had occasion to consult on the 
subject. In August last ther Association did send a formal letter to 
the Viceroy upon this subject, but the present letter was not an official 
one. Asked why in the official tetter of August last, the Association 
stated that “no proposal 1s made by the advocates of these measures in 
recouping the loss of revenue that this country would suffer at this critical 
time,” he replied Because we have not heard that any proposal has 
been seriously made for recouping the revenue if the opium revenue 18 
lost to the country 

Q.—Then you do not know anythmg of the publications of the 
of the society to which you are referring ? 


A.—We refer simply to the résolution of Parhament 


Q—I am refeinng to the Anti-Opium Society. Let me ask you, 
is Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter, the late Judge of High Court, a member 
of your Committec ? 


A.—Yes. 
Q.--Was he mvited to sign this letter ’ ' 


As] believe he was not at the time in Calcutta 
Q.—Are you sure that he was not asked to sign this letter ? 
A.—I am perfectly ignoiant about it 


“(m) 
Mvidence of Rajkumar Sarvedhiker, = 
~ In reply to the Chairman, the witness stated that he had signed the 
letter addressed to the Commussion in his individual capacity and that he 
held the office of secretary to the Bntish Indian Association He con- 
curred in the views expressed by the preceding witnesses, In reply to Mr. 
Wilson, he said that his committee had not considered this question 
since ther memorial presented m August last Sir Romesh Chuader 
Matter was not asked to sign the letter addressed tu the Commussion. 
Witness was editor of the “Hindu Patrot” He could not tell how 
many copies of the paper were taken by Government. He should think 
about fifty copies, not more. Asked whether he had personal knowledge 
of the facts stated in the memorial, he said that he had come across many 
people who use opium He was not familar with any opium growing 
districts himself 
By Mr. Fanshawe —Q—You say that Government takes copies of 
the “ Hindu Patriot,” does 1t stand on any different footing from other 
papers in that respect? , 
A—No. 
Q —Do yon happen to know whether my own office, the Post Office, 
takes a copy of the paper or not? 
A.—I think 1t does. 


Q —I sappose the Government Departments take it as they require 
it. ag an advertising medium, or whatever the reasons may be ? 


A.—As they send to other papers, so they send to us 


Evidence of Babu Saligram Singh 

In reply to the Chairman, the witness said that he came from a vil- 
lage in the district of Shahabad in Behar, in which opium 1s not largely 
consumed. Those who take it as a habit and for the sake of pleasure are 
generally Mahommedans. Not much opium 1s used in the district as a 
medicine ° Ifa man takes opium except for medical purposes 1t 1s looked 
upon as improper ; 

Q.—Do you think that they would approve of Government prohbit- 
wag the use of opium for other than medical purposes ? 

A.—If opam be supphed freely to the people for medical purposes 
if the effect of prohibition be not to interfere with that free supply, and 
if it does not lead to the imposition of any tax, the people would like to 
have some farther restrjction There are ly existing restrictions ; 
but in spite of those restrictions we find chandu and madak 
smoked by the people, and we also find in some cases that opiuny is taken 
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as pernicious habit which leads to the ruination of people. If some 
resttiotive measures could be adopted to stop the recurrence of those;efils 
jt would be very desirable, He had not thought of any scheme for 
further restriction 


Q.—Do you think it possible absolutely to prohibit the’ growth, 
manufacture, md sale of opium in Bnitish India for any other than 
médical purposes? 

A —I do not think at present that 118 possible guless Government 
were to prohibit private persons from growing opium. “Lf the Govern- 
tment were to withdraw the monopoly and leave 1t open, like digo and 
other things, to private individuals, the evils mght be much worse 

Q.—It has been sid that the prohibition of poppy cultivation yould 
reduce rents? 


A.—Certamly as regards money rents accordmg to law they could 
not be rednced, but im Behar and in parts of Shahubad and Gya rent 1s 
paid in kind, all my people in Patna and Gya distmcts imvanably pay 
rent of poppy lands in money, with respect to poppy land, therefore, it 16 
a matter wholly of unconcern with the landlord if the cultivation of the 
poppy be stoped, becanse the money rent established by law cannot be 
reduced When the tenant agrees to pay a money rent 1t 1s his look-out ' 
what he cultivates, not the look-out of the landlords If he does not 
wish to cultivate upon those terms, he can abandon the tenure 

By Mr Wilson —Q —I am a Pleader in the High Court, and I know 
the law. I know that in no case can a tenant go to the landlord and ask 
for a reduction of lus rent because he has ceased to grow opium 

Q.—It 1s stated on the top of the printed paper that I hold in my 
hand that you are nommated by the British Indian Association ? 

A.—When I sent in my manuscript statement those words were not 
there, e “ 

Q — You say in paragraphs five and sx that the growing of opium 
18 ngt viewed as profitable now-a-days I suppose that 1s so? 

A.—That 1s so. My special reason for makmg that statement 1s 
that during September or October last I happened to be m my village and 

ne common officer connected with the Opium Department came and 
weported to me that the lumbardar was not agreeable to cultivate opium 
in that village, and suggested that I should ask him or persuade him to 
enter into an arrangerfent with the Opium Department to cultivate some 
Jands. I sent for the lumbardar, and told him that it was demrable that 
be shonld cultivate oprum unless it was 4 losmg bagmess for him. 1 
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could not compel him to do so, but if he chose he could do so; he hada 
freéoption in the matter, but at the same time I told him it would be 
desirable 1fhe could see his way to cultivate. The Inmbardar is a man 
who enters in the contract on behalf of the other tenants. He agrees to 
take np one hundred bighas or fifty hnghas and he brings in other tenants 
and distributes it between them. He bmngs the advances from the Op:- 
um Department and distributes them , and finally when the opium 1s sent 
in he brings the price of 1t as it 1s supplied by the cultivators There is 
only one man to whom they look up in the village, and he1s the Jum- 
bardar, AsI'have said, I sent for him and asked him whether he was 
willing to cultivate, but he was not willing because the tenants generally 
were averse to doing what was not a very profitable business This was 
in the village of Kalhana, near the town of Arrdh Later on I hada 
letter addressed to me or to my brother—I am not sure which it was—sa 
letter from Mr Sen (the son of Keshub Chunder Sen), an officer con- 
nect:d with the Opium Department, saying that he would hke to know 
why the tenants were averse to growing opium, and that he would hke to 
have a conference with me on the subject If I remember nghtly, wo 
said in answer that the reason was that 1t was not a very profitable busi- 
ness, and therefore they did not hike to cultivate it 


Q —Have you heard of anything of that kind before, or was that the 
first and only stance ? 


A —Before that I had also heard from those tenants that they were 
not very keen about cultivating opium , I heard from people also in the 
Patna District 


By Mr. Fanshawe —Q —What conclusion would you found on that 
single instance as regards the large number of cultivators who cultavate 
the poppy in Behar, some 630,000 ” 


A —The man who came asked me ta persuade » particular tenant 
to do it, and he said, “There are other villages where the tenants are also 
unwilling to cultivate ” 


Q—Would you place any reliance upon this as proving general un- 


a to cultivate poppy when yon have 680,000 cultivators to deal 
with? 


= 

A —Where the growth of sugarcane 1s fast mcreasing, 23 2 Bhaha- 

bad and also in Patna, and im some parts of Gya, there it would be a 
matter of indifference to fhe tenants and landlords whether opmum or 
sugarcane 1s grown So far as the tenants are concerned, they will prefer 
sugarcane, which is more profitable 
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Qy-Does not the cultivation of sugarcane depend upon various 
conditions—apon whether there is a market and whether there is certain 
raanure to be had, and various conditions of that kind? 

A.—It does not depend upon that altogether. It requires three or 
four times ‘watering ; 1t takes a little more trouble to water. 

Q.—Is itnot the case that the cultivator who grows poppy is regard- 
ed as 8 good solvent tenant, likely to pay his rent punctually? 

A.—There is this advantage, that when the advances are made, the 
man 18 able to pay his rent more readily from the money that he gets, and 
he is not put to the inconvemence of selling his grain to pay the landlord. 

Q.—You think that the prohibition to cultivate poppy wauld not 
affect the lantllord indyectly ? 

A.—Indirectly in regard to the payment of rent. In some cases 
there may be a delay on account of the man not growing poppy. 

Q.—You expressed an opinion as to the mjurious effects caused by 
opium. Do you mean by opium-eating in excess? If so, what would be 
the number of opium-eating cases in excess which have come within your 
own experience Would they be few or many, speaking generally ? 

A —They are few, and that in towns, not in the villages. 

Q.—Would the majonty of people who eat oprum be those who eat 
at mm moderation ? 

A.—There are a good number, regard being had to the population 
but I could not give you the percentage, the majonty of people take it in 
smal] quantities. 

Q.—Do you melude in the use for medical purposes the cases of such 
persons as take opium at a later age? 

A —Yes, to prevent the effects of colds and chills. I admit that it 
as taken 1m some cases as a preventive against chills and colds 

Q.—With your knowledgt of the country, do you thnk it. 18 , practi- 
cable to provide that people who want to obtam opm for this purpose 
should be able to do so while others should be prevented from obtaining 
opium for parposes not included under the head of medical ? 

A.—I have not considered over any scheme, and I should not like to 

“ndopt any scheme the effect of which may be to deprive those who want 
opiuin for the purposes of medicrme of the opportunity of getting it, 

By Mr. Wilson —The lumbardar 1s the principal tenant of the 
village; he gets ns name registered in tho Opium Department and 
enters into a sort of agreement with that Department to get certain 
qpaatities of land within his village cultivated either by himself or by 
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others. For these lamiis he gets sdvances frou the Opiam Department. 
~Q.—Is he appointed by the Government or elected by the villagers t 

A —YJ should say both The villagers choose and recognise him a 
their lumbardar, and the Government looks upon him also as a man 
through whom the advances can be distributed, . 

Q.—He 1 not a servant’ 

A —There 1s no appomtment 

Q.—Suppose the villagers do not hke him, can they get md of him? 

A — They will not cultivate the land at his instance if they dielike 
him. That 1s the most effective way of prohibiting him. He 18 some- 
thing like a go-between between the Government and the tenant. 

Q.-—~Does he get any profit out of it? ° 

A—Very little Perhaps two pice in a rupee for the trouble of 
gomg and coming 

Q—By Mr Fanshawe —He belongs to the village and he 1s a re- 
presentative of the villagers? 

A—Yes. 

Q.—But so far as any appomtment goes 7 

A—The Government does ndt appoint him 

Q—In no way ? 

A.—No. But he 1s recogmised by the Government Department as a 
go-between so far as opium is concerned. 

Q —He 16 put forward by the villagers as their :epresentative ? 

A—Yes e 
vidence cf Dr. Mokendra Lal Sircar. 

Tn reply to the Charrman, the witness stated that he was a member 
of the British Indian Association , that he received a circular asking him 
to attend and give evidence, not from the Association, but from Mr, Inglis, 
Mr Lyall’s Secretary. Some time ago a member of the Bnitish Indian 
Association asked him of he would hke to give evidence before the Com- 
mission, and he said that he would have no objection 1f he was required. 
As a medial practitioner, his experience was limited chiefly to Calontta. 
He regarded opium as having value, but not much, in affording rehef 
from pains. He did not think it had a permanent value for this purpose. 
A. pretty large percentage of opium-eatmg originates m the desize to ob- 
tain relief from pain @pium 1s often recommended by opium-eaters who 
have themselves experienckd some temporary rehef from its use, bat 
witness did not approve of such advice By far the largest class of optam 
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eaters consists of persons who have taken to the habit for the sake of the 
pleasures which its intoxication brings on, the chief of these pleasure, 18 
what I may call sexual endurance When onve adopted, it 13 almost 1m- 
possible to give up the use of opium I have not observed any serious 
organic desease or moral depravity, froma moderate habitual use of 
opiam I have found it when taken in immoderate quantities to produce 
great mischief It acts asa poison Taken in immoderate doses opium 
often gives rise to fatal obstruction of the bowels and retention of urine 
from paralysis of the muscular fibre of the viscera} or it may lead to 
the opposite conditions of diarrhoea, dysentery, and eneuresis It often 
leads to a condition of the brain which makes the victim lead a most 
wretched and miserable existence of dullness andistupidity, the very picture 
of living death If the dose 1s suddenly increased, as it sometimes 1s, 
then there may be actual apoplexy 


Witness had recently visited two chandu-smoking dens and one madak- 
smoking den The smokers were very familar with me aid confessed many 
thingswhich I put down In the first chandu shop that 1 visited all the 
smokers were males, and did not appear to be such as may be called poor 
Indeed, one of them was a zemindar from the North-West All of them 
seemed to be well nourished, and some of them even appeared to be ro- 
bust I entered into a pret'y long and famthar conversation with them 
They one and all confessed that they had begun to take to the smoking 
from the assurance they had received from smokers of its strengthening 
effects on the sexual powers ani they toll me that this wvanably was 
the ongin of what they all most emphatically called the pernicious habit 


The witness would desire that Government should abolish shops at 
which chandu or madak can be smoked or purchased The smokers 
themselves would be glad 1f Government would abolish these shops He 
considered opium-eating less pernicious than opium-smoking He was 
opposed to the use of all intoxicating drugs, and he looked upon tea, 
coffee, cocoa, &c , as absolutely unnecessary for men In his opinion, rest, 
healthy recreation, and adequate nourishment are all that man requries for 
the due performance of the functions of life, physical, and psychical Ags 
& practical man, he thought it impossible to prohibit the use of opium, and 
that Government should strive to regulate its consumptiin as far as 1 
can. He was not prepared with any specific suggestion, but considered 
that more stringent measures should be adopted to prevent abuse In 
reply to Mr. Wilson, the witness ecaplaimed that the heading of his 
statement, in which he was said to have been nominated by the British 
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Than Association, had not been supphed by himself He had headed 
his paper “Notes on opium-eating and smoking for the Royal Commusion,” 
when the print came into his hands, he found xt altered Only one other 
medical gentleman in India had received the distinction of CIE He 
found opium to actas a palhative and seldom as a curative agent It 
seems to arrest the progress of disease but this 1s seemfng only in the 
majority of cases The disease which appears to yield often returns with 
greater violence. Partly owing to the recklessness of practitioners many 
a patient has been driven into the habit of takmg the drug, from 
which neither could he free himself nor could he be freed without caus- 
ing a return of the suffermg which had necessitated the use of the drug, 
or without fresh and pecuhar sufferings due to the cessation of the drug’s 


primary action 

The use of which he had spoken for sexual endurance, or prolonga- 
ton of the sexual act, 18 afterwards followed by impotence He did not 
go so far as to say that the habit cannot be broken, but the cases are 
very few and far between The only depravity that he had observed was 
the unconquerable hankermg after the drug In both the chandu and 
madah smoking dens, the smokers said they would be glad 1f Government 
would abolish the shops They knew they would suffer imdividually, 
but they would rather do so thah that future generations should be 
entangled in a habit winch entails such a perversion of the will, and in 
the end deprives them of the very power for the strengthening of which 
they pnzed it so much in the beginning ,” and the owners of the shops 
who were themselves smokers did not dispute what their customers said 
He did not put beer, tea, and opium $n a level as things that he would 
hke to see equally abolished Tea, cocoa, and coffee he regarded as 
much more innocent than opium, but absolutely unnecessary 

By the Chairman —Alcohol 1s a deadly poison, one of the worst 
poisons in existence for a man to take, infirftely worse than opium 

By Mr Wilson —Q —Is beer worse than opium ? 


A—Yes Whatever contains alcohol 1s worse than opium as re- 
gards its effects on the physical as well as on the mental constitution 


Q—Is that m your experience as regards Europeans as well as 
the Natives of Ihdia? 


A.—I have had very httle experience of Europeans who are opium- 
eaters as to whether the , effect of beer and spirits 1s equal to, or worse 
than, the effects of opium “Tf the people take beer in moderate quantities 
they may not have body or mind diseased in any way, but generally 
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these things are never taken m moderate quantities. Europeans in India 
fare worse for their drinking habits in this chmate. His practice “was 


an Calcutta and in the suburbs He did not know much of the habits 
of the poorer classes in the remote dictricts of Bengal , 


By Mr Fanshawe —Q—His statement that the largest class of 
opium-eaters ‘take to the habit because of its pleasures, apphed mamly 
to Calcutta He had chiefly found opium-eaters among Mehommedans, 
but the habit belonged to all classes His remarks were apphcable 
more to the middle and upper classes than to the lower in Calcutta. 
The difficulty in giving up the habit apphed to all cases, even to those 
who only take a grain‘a day, though 1t becomes greater with an increase 
of the doses In the first chandu shop that he visited there were 
about ten and in the next about eight The statements made to him 
by the smokers were volunteered He simply asked them why they 
had taken to the habit, and they made that confession. He had not 
made any chemical or medical analysis enabling him to ascertain the 
effect in eating and smokingopium He spoke from simple experience 
He would not interfere with the man who habitually smokes in his 
house, but he thought that private gatherings or clubs tor smoking 
should and could be probited ' 


Q—There has beeen a certain amount of smoking gomng on m 
pmivate places called smoking clubs Would you propose to iterfere 
with them ? 


A —It would be mpossible to mterfere with them 


He did not regard tea, coffce, or cocoa as nounshment at all, if 
it were not for the little milk and sugar with which they are mixed 


By the Charrman —I am a graduate of medicine in the Calcutta 
University. I did not say that drinking tends to shorten life 


Q —But you think it a pernicious habit ? 


A —I do not say 1t 1s a pernicious habit, but an unnecessary habit 
The time devoted to tea-drinknng and coffee drmking mght be better 
occupied 


By Mr Fanshawe —Q —lIs it or is it not the case that the British 
Indian «Association sent m your name with those of other gentlemen as 
the name of those who were ready to give evidence ? 


A.—I did not know that before this was sent tome. I did not 
know that J was to come here as a nominee of the Association. 
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Bvidence of the Hon’ble Gonesh Chander Chander 

T am «a member of the Bengal Legislative Council and of the British 
Indian Association I concur generally with what has been said by the 
previous witnesses Some of those who are addicted to the smoking of 
madak and chandu commit petty thefts and other munor offences, but the 
eatmg of oplum in moderate doses has not been the ‘cause of moral 
depravity of any kind among any class of persons 

Witness did not believe that the people of Bengal would be willing 
to bear the cost of prohintive measures and he recommended no alteration 
of any sort in existing ariangements for the growth of the poppy and the 
manutacture and sale of opm = The prolubitaon of the poppy would be 
prejudicial, and would be difficult to maintain m view ofethe msks from 
smugghng 

By Mr Wilson —Witness was a member of the legal profession. 
He visited the outlying districts of Bengal once a year during the vacation. 
The evidence of Babu Saligram Singh to the effect thatipoppy cultivation 
was not prohtable, and that the people did not care for it, did not at all 
affect his opimion as to its bemg one of the most valuable agncultural 
resources So far as witness’ information went, he did not think that 
Babu Sahgram Singh was nght He would put the sale of opm under 
pohce regulations in Calcutta * He considered the arrangements as to 
growth and cultivation pertect Int the retail sale ought to be put under 
further restriction 

By Mr Fanshawe —Eating opium in modetation has no injunous 
effects on the visible condition of the people or on their moral character 
The practice 1s farly common All retail vendors of opmm in Calcutta 
should be placed under the supervision of the police of the thanas in which 
their shops are 


Q—What do you mean by that—that he would be hable to have 


his shop visited at all times, or that the pohce should check Ins issues or 
what? ° 


A—There should be some guarantee that purchasers do not use 
opium for othe: than lawful purposes 
Q —How are the police to maintain that? 


A —In the some way as arms and ammunition are under the police” 
supervision 


Q.—A register being kept of all purchases ” 
A —Some such thifg ought to be done 


Me J Pruscort Hewerr, Secretary of the Commussion, was then 
called to explain how the statement of Babu Sahgram Singh came to have 
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the words “3 witness nominated by the British Indhan Aasociation’’ 
at its head He stated that he had not had the paper printed, and that the 
heading was upon the paper when he received 1t from Mr Dane or Mr: 
Inglis. He gave the same auswer as to the statement of Dr. Mohendro 
Lal Sirear With regard to the letter signed by six gentlemen, dated 
from No. 18, British Indian Street on which was wnitten “ Letter 
from the Bnitish Indian Association” , those words were wntten by his 
clerk, 
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Pmnted by 
Joszpa Cursmaw, Methodist Pobhshmg House, Calcutta. 
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The Royal Commission on Opium, 


Preface to Report of Burma Bvidence. 


The, facts relatmg to the opium question nm Burma are so different 
from those relatmg to India Proper that it seems desirable, for the 
proper understanding of the evidence taken m Burma, to give a bnief 
sketch ot the admiustration of opium im Burma, based on the official 
documents presented to the Commission, and on the books, from time 
to tame laid before Parliament ® 


I. Lower Burma 


In a Memorandum by Sir Charles Axtchison, then Chief Commuis- 
sioner of British Burma, on the Consumption of Opium in that Province, 
dated 30th Apml, 1880, he says ‘“ When reviewing the Report on the 
Admumistration of Criminal Justice for the year 1877, my attention was 
drawn to the change which was alleged to be giadually commg over the 

-Burmese national character under Bmitish rule One of the pmncipal 
causes alleged was the growing habit of opium smoking Shortly 
afterwards, when on a visit to Akyab, J was waited upon by a large 
deputation of the most influential Natives of the town, who presented 
a petition describing in very forcible terms the misery entailed on the 
population by opium, and praying that the traffic in opium mht be 
altogethe: abohshed in Arakan In cofisequence of these representations, 
a circular was issued, on 14th December, 1878, instructing Commis- 
sloners of divisions to obtain the opinions of district officers and educated 
and intelligent Natives on the question of the increase of opmm smoking 
among the Burmese, and to submit fo *ronsideration any i1emedial 
measmes Of a practical kind ” 


Sir Charles Artchison’s Memorandum, which was pi esented to 
Parhament in 1881, cuntams the tollowmg summary of those reports —~ 

“The papers now presented for consideration present @ painful picture , 
of the demorahsation, misery and ruin produced among the Burmese hy 
opium-smoking. Responsible officers im all divisions and slstriets af 
the province, and Natives everywhere, bear testimony to it To ,facihtate 
examination of the evidence on this point, I have thrown some extracts 
from the reports into an appendix to this memorandum These show that, 
among the Burmans the habitual use of the drug’saps thé phydidal' and 
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mental energies, destroys the nerves, emaciates the body, predisposes 
to difease, induces indolent and filthy habits of life, destroys self-respect, 
is one of the most fertale sources of musery, destitution, afid crime, fills 
the jails with men of relaxed frame, predisposed to dysentery and cholera, 
prevents the due extension of cultivation, and the development of the land 
revenue, checks the natural growth of the population, and enfeebles the 
constitution of succeeding generations ” 


The Chief Commissioner did not, however, advise the total pro- 
Inbition of the supply of opmum, on the grounds that a sudden withdrawal 
would involve ‘risk of the lives of the unhappy consumers,” and that 
“there are large numbers of the non-Burmese community, constituting 
perhaps the most thriving and industnous section of the population, 
to whom the drug 18 a necessary of hfe and by whom 1t1s rarely abused ” 
In consequence however, of Sir Charles Aitchison’s representations, the 
number of shops for the sale of opium was reduced from sixty-eight in 
1880-81 to twenty-eight im 1881-82 and to eighteen in 1882-88, 
the price of the drug was also considerably raised As a result, the 
annual consumption of opium in Lower Burma fell from 46,000 seers to 
37,000 seers, but it soon began to mecrease again, and had in the year 
1892-98 reached the figure of 64127 seers, there being at this time 
twenty licensed shops 

In 1890 the Society for the Suppression of the Opimm Trade pre- 
sented a memorial to Viscount Cross, Secretary of State, on the consump- 
taon of opium in India This memonal was sent to each province for 
inquiry and report Sir Alexander Mackenzie was at the time Chief 
Commissioner of Burma, ands he directed mquires on the subject to 
be made, similar to those ordered by his predecessor in 1878 He 
summed up the results of this mqury by the statement that “the un- 
animous voice of all respectable Burmans denounces the use of oprum by 
men of their race and temperament as deleterious and harmful in a very 
special degree This statement 1s confirmed by every European author- 
ity in the province, official and non-official,” “In view of this consensus 
of opimion,” the Chief Commissioner recommended the prohibition of 
the sale of oprum to Burmans and of its possession by them, in ac- 
cordance with the law already in force mm Upper Burma, “ save under 
medical certificate ” 


The Indian Government, m a despatch dated 29th July, 1891, 
declined {to acquiesce mm these proposals, until it should be aatisfied, iby 


farther Tacts and statistics, on the following points . “yf 
(1). That thé*evil to be removed 1s as great as you depiet 1t; 


. 
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~. (2). That 1t would be practicable to enforce the prohibition , 

‘(8). That the enforcement of the prohibition would not entail and 

be accompanied by evils as great as that which 1t is desirabl€ to remove ” 
Upper Burma. ; 

In Upper Burma, on the annexation of that country, 1st January, 
1881, the British Government proclaimed its mtention‘of adhering to 
the existing law, which forbade the consumption of opm by Burmans 
Provision was, however, made for the sale of opm to Chmese and other 
non-Burmese residents The possessionsof oprum by Burmans was 
not distinctly prohibited in the regulations first adopted, but this defect 
nm the law was remedied by 1evised opium rules dated 29th August, 1891 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s Propgsals. ° 

In consequence of the Government of India’s despatch, Sir A 
Mackenzie directed a fulle: and more careful investigation of the facts 
to be made in both Lowe: and Uppe: Burma the tesults of which were 
summanised in a Note by Mr Donald Smeaton, Financial Commissioner 
This note recommended, as regards Lower Burma, the “ absolute and 
speedy prohibition of the use of opium im any form by Burmans,” the 
first step requisite, m his opmion, beg “ to close allopimm shops in the 
provinee ’ He proposed to provide for the needs of (a) “the non- 
Burmese races who use opium” and*(6) “the Burmese consumers who 
are wholly given over to opium and to whom it has become a real 
necessity of continued life,” by means of a 1egister those entered in the 
register bemg allowed still to obtain the drug m lumnted quantaties 
Provision was to be made for medical use and for use by professional 
tattooers, who aie accustomed to use 1t*to1 the purpose ot lessening the 
pam of the operation of tattoomg customary with Burmese boys Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, in a bref accompanying minute, written on the eve 
of his departure for England on special leave, endorsed these proposals, 
with shght modifications as to details The Government of India there- 
upon requested Mr Fryer, Acting Chief Commissioner, to “prepare a 
detailed review of the whole case such as Sir A Mackenzie intended to 
prepare had not the curcumstances prevented him,” and to 
give his “own opinions and recommendations m the matter” Mr 
Fryer, in a note dated ith July, 1892, cuticised the figures as to the. 
number of oprum consumers in Upper and Lower Burma contained in Mr 
Smeaton’s note, which he considered to be ‘ much exaggeutel” Mr 
Féyer thus commented on Sir A Mackenzie’s proposals, ‘Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie proposes total prohibition of the supply of oprum to men of all 
races in Barma He would allow opium only to persons specially licensed 
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by the Deputy Commssioner to possess it He considers that the pyo- 
hubition’could be made effectual Iam certam that it could not, “I 
would,” Mr Bryer recommended, “allow any Burman who has beey in the 
habit of using opinin to get it at the present shops. provided. 
that he fegisters himself as an opium consumer, and obtams a certificate 
from the Deprty Commussiona: that he is allowed to purchase opium 

non-Burmans I would allow to obtam opium as before, 
though they also should be registered and receive certificates binding them 
to puichase froin specified shops as in the case of Burmans” He con- ‘ 
sidered no change to be necessary m Upper Burma  “ To close all the 
shops in Upper Burma would simply mean that nou-Burmans would get 
thar supply by ~muggling, and that the control of the opium trade would 
pass from the hands of Govanment into those of desperate adventurers ” 
“In addition to rendermg the possession of opm by Burmans m 
Lowa Buna ilkgal as it iy im Upper Burma, I would also limit the 
amount of opium to be issued liom each shop’? Hy proposals were 
summed up thus — 

(1) To rendei the possession of opm by Burmans in Lower 
Burma illegal, as it 15 m Upper Burma 

(2) To prevent undue hardship to Burmans in Lower Burma who 
have become habituated tu the use of opm by permitting Deputy Com- 
nussioners to grant them certificates that they are opam consumers and 
may be supphed with opum A hast of all certificates issued would be 
kept, and copies would be sent to the police and to the opinm farmers The 
certificates would be issued tree of charge Lt 1 ot course understood that 
no man could get a certificate who ceuld not show that he was a habituaj 
consumer, 

(3) To fa a maximum quantity of opium te be sued by each shop, 
based on the number of tts legitimate customers, which would be ascet- 
tamed from the iegistered nember ot Burman and non-Bui man oplum 
consumers ” 

The Register Sanctioned. ° 
On the 10th November, 1893, an influential deputation, representing 
the Society for the Sppression of the Opium Trade and almost all the 
wMlissionary Societies and Chistian Churches engaged in missionary work 
m Qhina waited upon Lord Kimberley, the uewly appomted Secretary ot 
State forsIndia, to wge the suppression of the opm traffic for other 
than medical purposes His Loidship held out fo them no prospect of 
accedmg to their views, except as regards Burma On the 9th February, 
1898, he telegraphed to the Indu Government to know what decision 
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they had arrived at with regard to opm im Burma, In reply, the 
Government of India stated — 

“ The latest recommendation from Cluef Commissioner, Burma, 18 t0 
assimilate the rule i Lower Burma to those in force m Upper Burma» 
that 1s, prohibit sale to and possession by Bumans, making special 
arrangements to prevent serious haidship to persons im Lower Burma who 
are habituated to use of opum We fear tlis measure may be followed 
by extensive smugglug It will create a new and aitifual class of erm- 
mal offences, and will afford opportunities for police oppression to an 
extent constituting a very serious evil But we feel 1t may be difficult to 
defend the differential treatment of Lowe: Burma, and 11 your lordship 
desue it we are prepared to autho1ize the Chief Commissioner to try what 
he proposes” The required sanction was given, and instructions wee 
accordingly given to the Chiet Commissioner A circula: was addressed 
by the Fiuancial Commissioner to all Commissioners m Lower Burma, 
dated Rangoon, 11¢h March, 1898, intimating the decision of Govern- 
ment to prohibit the possession and use of opium by Burmans in Lower 
Burma The circulaa stated —“ When the new rules come into operation, 
possession and use vf opium by any person in Lower Burma shall be 
lawful only if the uame olf such person 1¢ registered , the registered 
persons of Burmese race being habitual consumers of twenty-tive years of 
age or upwards, the 1egistered non-Buiman consumers bemg any persons 
not of the Buimese race of twenty years of age or upwards, who may 
choose to register themsdlves When the 1egisteis are complete and closed 
it shall be an offence for any unregistered person to possess 
or use opium in any form” Provision was made foi the registration of 
doctors and tattooers “ Undei no circumstances” would “ any Burman 
not bemg a doctor 01 tattooer, be permitted to register himself after the 
registers have been closed.” A notification was to be issued, inviting all 
persons desiring to be registered to present themselves before the appro- 
priate officets of their distiicts for that purpose within a given time , and 
officers were directed to satisfy themselves as to the good faith of each 
application It was onginally proposed that the iegister should com- 
into force by the first July, 1893 The note presented to the Comnussion 
by Mr Bayne on the first day of 1ts sittings in Rangoon states that the 
number of Burmans who had registered themselves up to that date was 
7,513, and that the number of opium-consuming non-Burmgns was 
estimated at 6,819. 

Under date, secund “May, 1893, the Chiet Comnussioue: of Burina 
submitted to the Government ot India o draft of ievised rules under the 
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Opium Act for Barma, in accordance with the circular first referred 30 
Government however, modified those rules in many respects A despatch, 
dated Simla, 20th June, 1893, contained the following — 

“ The,more essential pomts in which the rules submitted by you have 
been modified are four in number, and are as follows .— 

(1) The omission ot sestrictions on the possession and use of 
opium for medical purposes 

(2) The treatment of non-Burmans 

(3) The grant of certificate to registered consumers, with permis- 
sion to purchase opium without restiiction of locahty 

(4) The extension of the time allowed for registration ” 

As regards the sefond point, the Indian Government argued — 

“Opium 1s considered to be specially injurious to persons of Burmese 
race, and for this reason it has been decided to attempt to restrict and 
ultimately to prevent the use of opm by such persons But this con- 
sideration does not apply to non-Burmans In Upper Burma, non- 
Burmans are permitted to use opium subject only to restrictions similar to 
these m force in the Indian provinces In order to ascertam 
the consumption, the Government of India would have been willing to 
approve rules requiring the registration of non-Burman consumers of 
opium for information only, and not as a condition of possession, But 
they are advised that such rules are not authonzed by the Opium Act, 
would possess no legal vahdity, and could not be enforced if disregarded 
It 18 therefore not considered expedient to melude them among rules 
issued under the Act” e 

Asto pomt (4), registration of Burmans was to be allowed for siv 
months after the 1ules should come into foice, and even after that in the 
case of those prevented by absence or other reasonable cause 

After some further corresfiondence, embodying these modifications, new 
Rules were finally approved of by Government of India on the 11th 
November, 1893, to come into operation on the 1st January, 1894. 


JIG A, 
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THE NEW BURMA REGULATIONS. 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 


NotiricaTion 
Dated Rangoon, 28rd November, 1898 ° 
No 42 —In exercise of the power conferred by sectigns 5 and 138 of 


sas aslanid thas S000 Rageais 1091 the Opmm Act, 1878, and in 
0 e ugus 3 
No 24’ dated the 27th October, 1a02,  SUPersession of the notifications 


m the Financial Department cited 
ate ati aia ay in the margin and al notifica- 
tions superseded thereby, the Chief Commissioner, with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, makes the following rules to: 
te the matters referred to in the said sections These rules shall 
come into force on the 1st January, 1894 e 


Definitions, 


1 In these 1ules, unless there be somethmg repugnant in the 

subject or context-— 

Q) “India” means the territory meluded withm the British 
frontier lines on the extreme west, north, and east oi 
British India. 

(a) “Lowe: Burma” means the territones for the time bemg 
comprised in Lower Burma under sub-sections (1) and 
(2) of section 2 of the Upper Burma Laws Act, 1886 , 
“Upper Burma” nvans the whole of Burma, except 
Lower Burma and the Shan States 

(m) “ Opium” means the mspissated juice of the poppy and * 
bemsi and bemchi, bat does not clude poppy-heads, noi 
kunbon, nor bemye, not any preparation o1 adnnxture 
thereof, nor any othe: intoxicatmg or narcotic prepara- 
tion of opium or of the poppy 

Cy) ‘“ Government opium ’ means opium sold or issued by a 
Government officer empowered to sell or issue oprum 
and inclades beinsi and bemchi made or prepared from 
such opium 

(v) ‘Medical preparation” means any preparation or admixture 
of oprum intended for medical purposes only 

(v1) “ Poppy-heads” means the capsules of the poppy-plant. 

(m) ‘“Tola” means a weight of 180 grains Troy 

(vu) “ Seer” means a weight of 80 tolas 

(x) “Viss” means 3°65 pounds Avoirdnpois. 

(x) “Pé” means 1 75 of an acre, 
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(x1) “Omum "” “ Government opium,” and “medical prepare- 
tion,” when sold in any quantity not exceeding 8 tolas’ in 
weight, shall be deemed to be sold “ by retail,” and when 
sold m large: quantities shall be deemed to be sold 
“wholesale” Poppy-heads, when sold in any quantity 
not exceeding 5 seers in weight, shall be deemed to be 
sold “by retail,” and when sold m any larger quantity 
shall be deemed to he sold “ wholesale ” 


(xn) “ Licensed vendor,” used with reference to opium or to 
poppy-heads, means a person to whom a license for the 
sale of opium or poppy-heads, or both, by retail has been 
granted hy the Deputy Commissioner under Rule 60 


(xm) “ Medic&l practitioner” means a person who has been 
registered under an FEinglish medical act or who has 
received a medical diploma from an Indian University and 
who practises medicme according to European methods 


(xtv) “ Pharmacist” means a person who deals m European 
medicines and drugs as a means of hvelihood, and to 
whom a hcense has been granted by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner under Rule 62 


(xv) ‘ Doctor” means a person who piactises medicine accord- 
ing to Asiatic methods as a means of hvelhood, and to 
whom a license has been granted by the Deputy Com- 
mussionei under Rule 62 


(xvi) “ Tattooer” means 4 Burman who practises tattoomg of 
the human body according to Burmese methods, and to 
whom a hcense has been granted by the Deputy Com- 
missioner under Rule 62 


(xvn) “ Import,” “ export,” and “transport” have the respective 
meanings assigned to them im the Opram Act, 1878 


(xviii) “ Upper Burma-grown opmm” means opium manufactured 
from the poppy-plant grown in those parts of Upper 
Burma in which the cultivation of the plant 1s permitted 


(xix) “Civil Surgeon” means a Civil Surgeon or other pnnerpal 
medical officer of a district 


(xx) ‘““Burman” means any person born of parents both of 
* whom belong to races mdigenous to Burma; ‘except a 
Kachin, or a Shan, or a Palaung. 


: " ¢my 

Every person whocrdinanly wears « dress commonly worn by 
persons of any race mdigenous to Burma and speaks 

+ Burmese, Karen, or Talamg as his vernacular language, 

shal] be presumed to be a Burman until the conttary 1 
proved. ; 

(xxi) “ Non-Burman” means any person who 1s not a Burman. 

(xxn) “ Village” means a vi!lage as defined m the “Lower Burma 
Village Act, 1889, and the Upper Burma Village Regu- 
lation, 1887 

(xxm) “ Town” means an area declared to be a town for the 
purposes of the Lower Burma Towns Act, 1892, or the 
Upper Burma Towns Regulation, 1891 

(xaiv) “ Headman ” means, in the case of wilages, a headman as 
defined in the Lowe: Burma Village Act, 1889, o1 the 
Upper Burma Village Regulation, 1887, and in the case 
of towns a headman of a ward appointed under the Lower 
Bttrma Towns Act, 1892, or the Upper Burma Towns 
Regulations, 1891, as the case may be. 

Cultivation 


2% Subject to the payment of the duty and to the conditions lad 
down in the following rules, thespoppy-plant may be grown in the Kachin 
villages in the Katha, Bhamo, and Upper Chindwin districts, and in 
other local areas in which the Chief Commissioner may, from time to time 
by notification in the Burma Gazette, permit such cultivation 

3. A duty of eight annas shall be levied tor each quarter of a pe of 
poppy cultivation. A fraction of a querter of a pe shall be charged as a 
quarter of a pe. The above duty may, with the sanction of the Commus- 
sioner of the division, be commuted to a lump-sum payment by any village 
or tribe, or may be remitted entirely by the Financial Commissioner. 

4, The local Government may, at gny time by notification in the 
Burma Gezette giving six months’ notice, enhance the rate of duty m any 
local area up to any rate not exceeding Rs. 1 for a quarter of a pe or frac- 
tion thereof. 

5 The measurement of the area under poppy cultivation shall be 
effected by headmen under such rules as to supervision and otherwise ap 
the Financial Commissioner may trom time to tame prescribe 

Manufacture : 

6. Opium miay be manotactuied on acconnt of Government 

7. Opium and medical preparations may be manuiactured by a 
medical practitioner 


« 
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8, In any local area in Upper Burma in which the cultivation of 
the pbppy-plant is permitted, Upper Burma-grown opm and modical 
preparations therefrom may be manufactured by any non-Bnrman from 
pepe grown in such area, 

' 9, (@) m Upper Burma— 
(1) Opium may be manufactured by a licensed vendor, subject 
to the conditions of his license. 

(i) Opium and medical preparations may be manufactured by a 
pharmacist, doctor, or tattooer, subject to the condi- 
tions of Ins lheense 

(6) In Lower Burma— 


(i) Government oprum may be manufactured by a licensed 

vendor subject to the conditions of his heense 

(ii) Government opium and medical pieparations therefrom may 
be manufactured by a docto: or tattooer, subject to 
the conditions of his heense 

(nf) Opium and medical preparations may be mannfactured by a 
pharmacist, subject to the conditions of his license 

Possession 

10. Any person duly authorized in that behalf may possess opium, 
medical preparations, and poppy-heads on account of Government 

11. A medical practitioner may possess opium, poppy-heads, and 
medical preparations. 

12 Any person may possess poppy-heads not exceeding 5 seers in 
Weight, oprum not exceeding 3 tolas m weight, and medical preparations 
not exceedmg 6 tolas in weight, provided that he has bought the poppy- 
heads, opium, or medical preparations from a medical practitioner or 
phavinacst or doctor, and requires them for medica purposes only 

13, In Upper Burma any non-Burman may possess poppy-heads 
not exceeding § seers in weight which have been bought from a cultivator 
in @ Jocel area in which the cultivation of the poppy plant 1s ‘permitted, 
or from Government or a hcensed vendor, and opium not exceeding 8 tolas 
in weight which he has bought from a cultivator in a local area in which 
the cultrvation of the poppy-plant 1s pormitted, or from Government o1 a 
hogneed vendor 

~ 14. In Lower Burma— 

_ @) Any Burman whose name has been entered in, and has not 
been removed from, the register prescribed in Rule 26 
may possess poppy-heads not exceeding 5 seers in 
weight and Government opium not exceeding 3 tola» 


a 
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in weight which he has bought from Governgappt, anf! 
from a heensed vendor. TATA 

(n) Any non-Burman may possess poppy-heada not exqgodiag 
5 seers im weight and Go. ernment opiuin not exoeed- 
ing 8 tolas im weight which he has bought from 
Government 91 from a heensed vendor, * 

15 In any local area in which the cultsvation of the poppy-plant 1s 
permitted, any non-Burman may possess any quantity of poppy-heads or 
opium bemg the produce of poppy-plants grown im such local area, 
v1 medical preparations manufactured therefrom. 

16 Subject to the conditions of his hheense, a licensed vendor in 
Lower Burma may possess any quantity of Governmgnt opiunt and poppy- 
heads obtained by him from Goveinment, or from any other heensed 
vendo: who has sold the same to him im accordance with the conditions of 
Ins license 

17 Subject t# the conditions of his license, a licensed vendor in 
Upper Burma may possess any quantity of opium and poppy-heady 
obtamed by him from Government or fiom a holder of a license for whole- 
sale vend, and sold to lim by such vendo: m accordance with the condi- 
tions of his license, o1 fom 4 cultivator authorized to sell the same under 
Rule 53 (1) 

18 Subject to the conditions of the pass, a holder of a pase for 
transport o1 mpoit may possess the poppy-heads o1 opium covered by the 
pass 

19 Subject to the conditions ot his heense, a pharmacist may 
possess any quantity of poppy-heads not* exceeding 10 seers in werght, 
and of opium not exceeding one seer in weight, and of medical prepara, 
tions not exceeding one seer in weight. But in special cases the Finan- 
cial Commissioner may authouise the possession of such larger quantities 
of opium and of medical preparations as he nay think necessary 

20 Subject to the conditions of his license, a doctor in Upper 
Burma may possess any quantity of poppy-heads not exceeding 10 seers 
in weight, and of opium or of medical preparations not exceeding 10 tolas 
in weight 

21 Subject to the conditions of his heense, s doctor in Lowee 
Burma may possess any quantity of poppy-heads not exceeding 10 secre 
in weight, and of Government opm or of medical preparations made 
therefrom not exceeding 10 tolas in weight 

22 Subject to the conditions of his hcense, a tattoos may porsess 
in Upper Burma any quantity of opm and of medical preparations not. 
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removeding 10 tolas in weight, and in Lower Burma any quantity, of 
oGohermnent oprum and of medical preparations made therefrom not 

d@ieseting 10 tolas in weight 

)beerps! ‘A traveller or visitor entermg Burma by land from the Shan 
States or from a country out of India may, while m Burma, possess 
opm produced in the Shan States or out of India for the personal 
use of himself and Ins attendands, and not for sale or barter, in any 
quantity not exceeding in weight five tolas for each person. 

24. A horse-dealer impoitmg horses or pomes into Burma fiom 
the Shan States or a countiy out of India may, while in Burma, possess 
opium produced in the Shan States or out of India in any quantity not 
exceeding mr weight five tolas for each horse or pony for the time bemg 
in his possession 

25 <Any person specially hcensed in that behalf by the Deputy 
Commussioner of the district m which he resides or trades may possess 
m Upper Burma opm and medical preparations, apd m Lower Burma 
Government opmm and medical preparations made therefrom, in such 
quantity and for such period as may be specified m the special heense, 
Provided that no such special heense shall be granted without the 

* previous sanction of the Commissionc:, 

Regtatrateon of persons in Lower Burma who are permatted to 

possess Government oprum 

26, <A register in the form prescribed im the appendix to these 
rules shall be maintained in each township of every distnct im Lower 
Buama, showing the names of Burmans resident mn the township, who 
desire to be registered as consumers of opium An extract of the 
register for each village or ward, called the Village Register, shall be 
given to the headman of the village or ward, and shall be maintained 
by lnm. A combined register for the entire district, called the District 
Register, shall be maintaineé by the Deputy Commissioner 

In this Register shall be entered only the names of Burmans of 
twenty-five years of age or upwards. To every person whose name 1s 
entered i in the register certificate in the following form, signed by the 
Deputy Commissioner or by an Assistant or Extra Assistant Commis- 

Algper who has a competent knowledge of the Enghsh language, and 
te whom the Deputy Commussioner may delegate the power of signing 
pertificates, shall be given — 

= oe that the name of , & Burman, son of 

has been entered m_ the register prescribed by Wen 
; the fae framed under the Opmm Act I, of 1878, for Burwa, a or 


aay ren ot 
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the registration of Burmans who desue to be registered as consumers 
of ‘opm, of the townshp of and that the heensed vendot'of 
the opium shop located at* or auy. ober 
*Here oe ae heensed vendor m Lower Burma, 1s authonsed to 
in S5PP'Y sell to the said poppy-heads 6r oprum in 
the quantities permitted by or,under the sad 

rules on the production of this certificate ” 

27° In the Rangoon Town district the Deputy Commissioner shall 
exercise the powers and perform the duties assigned by these rules to 
a Township Officer in addition to those of a Deputy Commissioner 

28 When six months or such longer peiiod as the Chict Com- 
missioner may prescribe by notification in the Bui ma Gazette, shall have 
elapsed from the date on which these rules come into force the register 

shall be closed and no new name shall be entered in it, except as 
provided below in this rule or m the subsequent 1ules providing for 
transfer of names from the register of one township or district to that 
of another PrdVided that any Burman of twenty-five years of age 
or upwards who may have been pievented by absence o1 other reasonable 
cause from registering lis name before the prescribed date shall be 
entitled to have his name registered at any time if he 18 otherwise 
elignble for registration. . 

29 Any person whose name 1s bone on the register may at any 
time apply orally or in writing to the Township Officer to have his 
name struck off the register, and the Township Offcer shall forthwith 
after recovering the certificate granted to him under Rule 26, cause his 
name to be struck off the Township and Village Register, and shall 
report to the Deputy Commissioner, ‘who shall strike his mame off the 
District Register But no such person shall be entitled to have his 
name restored to the register 

80. When any person whose name 13 borne on the register dies, 
the headman of the village or ward shall report lus death to the Town- 
ship Officer, who shall thereupon recover and destroy the certificate 
granted to him under Rule 26, cause his name to be struck off the 
Township and Village Register, and make report to the Deputy Com- 
missioner, shal] who cause his name to be struck off the District Register. 

81. When any person whose name 1s borne on the register intends" 
permanently to leave the township or district, he shall inform the 
headman of the village or waid. The headman shall make réport to 
the’ Township Officer, who shall thereupon endorse on the’ praca 

‘g litéd to Rim under Rule 26 the words “The name of = be 
traitéferfed to the register of township ,” and shall ‘cause 
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name to be struck off the Township and Village Register and shall 
1eport 10 the Deputy Commissioner If the person aforesaid 13 leaving 
the district, the Deputy Coninssione: shall stake Ins name off the 
istrict Regist If he 15 changing lus residence to another townslup 
of the sanr distict, the Deputy Commnssioner shall cause the Distint 
Register to be corrected accondmely, and shall duect the person to 
report lumself to the officer m= chage of the township im which he 
mtends to reside 

32 Any person whose aame has been stinck off the register under 
Rule 31 may apply to the ofttce: im chaige of the townslnp to which 
he has changed his reaulace to have his name entered in the register, 
and on pioduction by such poison of the certificate gianted unde: Rule 
26, duly endorsed nnd: Rule 31, the Township Office: shall, after 
such enqury as he may consider necessary, canse Ins name 
to be entered m the Township and Village Register, and shall 
teport to the Deputy Commmsione:, who shall cause his name 
to be entered m the Distuct Register The Township Officer 
shall also cause to be delivcied to such petson as atoresaid a 
new certificate to be exchanged for the old one, which shall be destroyed. 
If a person produces before a Township Officer a document purportmg 
to be a certificate gianted nude: Rule 26, duly endoised under Rule 31 
the Township Officer shall, if he doubt-~ the genuineness of the ducu- 
ment, make such enquimes as he considers necessary, and, uf he finds 
that the document is not genuine, shall refuse tu enter the apphicant’s 
name i: the register 

83) The Townsmp Officer ayd, im the Rangoon Town District, 
the Deputy Commussione: shell annually, during the months of February 
and Match, test the entrie. im the register by veufyimg the existence of 
the persons whose name are borne on the register and the death or 
removal of the persons whove names have been struck off the register 
during the yea, and shall, if necessary, correct the register e 

Tianspoit 


34 Any person, othét than a heensed vendor, o1 holder of a lense 

for wholesale vend, may thansport opium, medical preparations, and 
wpoppy-hoads, wiuch he may legally possess, from one place to another 

35.°, (1) A licensed vendor or holder of a license fo. wholesale vend 
under Rule,55 may transport, under a transport pass granted in such 
form as the Wmancial Commissioner may, from time to time, preacrihe, 
opium o1 poppy-heads— i 

(q4) from one district to another, or 
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(8) from one township to another township of the gatite 

e district 4 

(1) A transport pass must be obtained for each consignment 

(au) The transport pass shall be granted— ; 

in case (a), by the Deputy Commissioner of the district , and 
mm case (6), by the Township Offcer of the toynship 
from which, as the case may be, the opimn or poppy-heads 18 or are to 
be transported. 

36 (1) The transport pass shall specify— 

(1) the name of the consigno: , 

(2) the name of the person in charge of the consignment , 

(3) the place from which the consignment 1s to be trans- 
ported , * : 

(4) the name of the consignee , 

(5) the number of packages and:the weight and contents 
of each , 

(6) *the destination of the consignment , and 

(7) the period fo. which the pass shall 1emam in force 

Each package m the consignment shall be stamped m the presence 
of the officer granting the pass with hns official seal across the seams 

(1) Such transport pass shall be granted only on production by the 
person applying foi 1t of a written permission to apply for such pass— 

m case (a), fiom the Deputy Comnussioner of the district ; 
and m case (4), from the Township Officer of the township 
to which, as the case may be, the opium ot poppy-heads 1s or are to be 
transported : 

(au) In the case (a), if the officér granting the witten permission 
thinks fit, he may expressly permit the application to be made for trans- 
port direct to the townslup of destmation, and im this case he shall send 
a copy of the written permission to the Township Office: of the township 

(iv) A copy of the transport pass shall be sent— 

m case (a), to the Deputy Commissione: of the distuct , 
m case (6), to the Township Offcer of the township 
to which, as the case may be, the consignment 1s to be transported 

(v) Every pass granted fo: the transpoit to anothe: distuct of 
opium or poppy-heads shall show on the face of it whether“ 15 to be 
presented for examination to the Deputy Commuissione: of the district 
to which the consignment 1s to be transported, or to the Township 
Officer of the township of destination Such a pass may be enfaced for 
presentation to the Township Office: of the townelup of destination only 
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when the written permussion to apply for the pass expressly allows this 
If, the, pass 1s so enfaced, the Deputy Commussioner of the district to 
whigh the consignment 1s bemg transported shall, without delay, forward 
on receipt the copy of the transport pass ieferred to m sub-rule (iv) to 
the Township Officer of the township of destmation 

(m1) On arrival at its destination the transport pass and the con- 
sigameut shall be presented for e\ammation and weighment to, and shall 
without delay be exammed and weighed by— 

1n case (a), the officer named in this behalf on the tace of the 
pass’ and 

im case (6), the Township Ofhce: of the township 
to which the consignment has been tiansported 

37 Any Deputy Commissione: may extend the period for which a 
transport pass under Rule 35 has been granted upon application for such 
extension by the person in charge of the consignment of opium or poppy- 
heads covered by the pass Provided that— 

(2) due cause, satisfactory to such Deputy Commissioner, be 
shown for such extension , and 
(u)the package o1 packages of the consignment 1s or are intact. 
Any extension so granted shall be endorsed upon the pass by the Deputy 
Commussioner granting it 

38. An officer granting a transport pass may make it a condition 
of the pass that the bulk of the consignment shall not be broken in 
transit. 

Tf no such condition 1s made, the holder of a hcense tor wholesale 
vend under Rule 55, who 1s transporting a consignment under a trans- 
port pass obtained in accordance with Rule 35, may break bulk m transit 
for the purpose of effecting, within the area spevified im his heense, a 
wholesale sale of the whole or part of the opm or poppy-heads 
covered by the said pass provided that such sale shall be recorded and 
attested on the transport pass by an office: not below the rank of a Town- 
ship Officer. Au officer attesting a sale shall re-seal the packages as 
required by Rule 36 after re-examining and re-weighing them. 

Qu all Upper Burma-grown opium or poppy-heads transported from 
s local a1ea in which the cultivation of the poppy-plant 1s permitted to a 
district 01 t whship im which such cultivation 1s not permitted, there 
shall bodevied the same duty as may for the time being be leviable on 
opium - Poppy-heads imported by land into Burma. 

Import “ 

39, Government may import opium, medical preparations,” “ahd 

poppy-heads on its own account ; 


\ in 
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. 40, A Shan or foreign horse-dealer importing: horses or ponies into 
Burtha may mport into Burma opium produced in the Shan Stated! br 
out of India in any quantity not exceeding 5 tolas for each horse ot poy” 
in bis possession. 

41, A Shan or foreign traveller or visito: entering Burma by land 
from the Shan States or from a country out of India may import into 
Burma opium produced in the Shan States or out of India for the personal 
use of himself and his attendants and not for sale or barter in any quan- 
tity not exceeding in weight 5 tolas for each such person 

42 (a) Subject to the payment of the duty which may for the time 
bemg be imposed by the Governor-General 1m Council, opium or poppy- 
heads produced out of India may be imported by land into Upper Burma 
by a hcensed vendor or holder of a heense for whdlesale yend under and 
subject to the conditions of an import pass granted in such form as the 
Financial Commissioner may, from time to time, prescribe 

(n) An import,pass must be obtained for each importation 

(m) Opium or poppy-heads imported into Upper Burma under a 
pass shall be taken as soon as possible to the opium warehouse or 
treasury office of the distnet into which the opium or poppy-heads 1s or 

.are first imported 

(av) The import pass shall be granted by the Deputy Commissioner 
ot the district into which the opium ior poppy-heads 1s or are imported 
or by some officer authorised by him to grant such passes — 

(v) The mmport pass shall specify at 

(1) the name of the importer , . 

(2) the name of the person jn charge ot the importation . 

(3) the route by which the importation 1s to be brought ; 

(4) the number of packages and the weight and contents of 
each . 


(5) the warehouse or treasury to which the opium or poppy- 
e heads must be taken ; 
(6) the period for which the pass shall remain m force. and 
(7) the amount of duty paid or payable 
<2 A copy of every import pass granted by an officer, other than 
the Deputy Commissioner of the district, shall be cee sent by the 
officer granting 1t to the Deputy Commissioner 
48. On arrival at the opium warchonse or treasury, a opmam or 
poppy-heads shall be examined and weighed and compared with*the pass 
by the officer in charge of+the warehouse or treasury who shall retam the 
pass, and give the person bringing the opiain or poppy-heads a recerpt for 
the same in such form as the Financial Commissiune: may prescribe. - 
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44, No opium shall be removed from an opium warehouse or trea- 
sury until the full duty payable on 1t has been paid ’ 

_, The officer in charge of an opium warehouse or treasury shall report 
to the Deputy Commissioner of the district the arrival of each mporta- 
tion, and chall send him the pass under which the opm or poppy-heads 
has or have been imported as soon as possible after the arrival of each 
importation. 

45 The officer m charge of an opium warehouse or treasury shall 
keep’a register of arrivals, deliveries, and other transactions under his 
charge in such form as the Financial Commissioner may, from time to 
time, prescribe. 

46 Opjum, medical preparations, and poppy heads produced out of 
India may be imported by sea by a medical practitioner. 

47 Opium medical preparations, and poppy-heads produced out of 
India and not exceeding one seer in weight in the case of opium, one 
seer 1n weight in the case of medical preparations, and ]0 seers in weight 
1n the case of poppy-heads, may be imported by sea by a pharmacist hold- 
ing a license under Rule 62 But in special cases the Financial Com- 
missioner may authorize the import of such larger quantities of opiam 
and of medical praparations as he may think necessary 

Export 

48. Government may export opium, medical preparations, and 
poppy-heads on its own account 
Further general provisions regarding Oprum and Poppy-heads tn transit, 

49 Every Deputy Commissioner and other Revenue Officer not 
below the rank of a Myook, every Pohce officer not below the rank of a Head 
Constable, and every Customs Officer not below the rank of a Preventive 
Officer 1s authomzed to deta, so long as may be reasonably necessary for 
the inspection of the same, and to mspect any consignment of oprum or 
poppy heads in transit passing:-through his jurisdiction, and to call for 
production of the pass under which such opium or poppy-heads 1s or are 
transported or imported 

50 No railway admmiustration or steam-boat company shall receive 
or donvey opium or poppy-heads not covered and accompanied by a pass 
issued by an ~Sficer competent under these rules to grant the same, or 
shall cénvey opium or poppy-heads otherwise than in the immediate cus- 
tody of its. own officers to the station or landing place at which, according 
to the route prescribed im such pass, 1t should lepye the railway or vessel, 
Opium or poppy-heada in transit by railway or steam-boat may be detained 
so long 28 may,be reasonably necessary for the examination ofthe same 
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ahd the weight of each package and the number (when there are more 
than one) of the packages may be verified at any railway station or lasid- 
ing place at which the Chief Commissioner may, either peurally or speci- 
ally direct such detention or exammation 

51 (2), On weighment of transported opium on its ateval at its 
destination, or by an officer attesting a sale during tranmt, an allowance 
for dryage may be made by the officer making the weighment up to such 
extent as the Financial Commissioner may from time to time prescribe by 
notification in the Burma Gazette 

(u) If on inspection of a consignment under Rule 43 or Rule 49 or 
on the arpival of a consignment at its destimation, any defi 1ency 18 found 
that cannot be accounted for by dryage or by any wholesale sale as per- 
mitted by Rule 38, the fact shall be reported to the Deputy Commissioner 
of the district 

Wholesale Sale 

52 In Lower Burma Government opium in quantities exceeding 8 
tolas and poppy-heads in quantities exceeding 5 seers in weight may be 
sold by one licensed vendor to another and by Deputy Commissioners,, 
Township and Treasury Officers, and by such other Government officers, 
as may be specially empowered by the Financial Commussioner s0 to do, to 
any licensed vendor, or medical practitioner, or pharmacist, or doctor or 
tattooer 

58 (1) In Upper Burma opium in quantities exceeding 8 tolas or 
poppy-heads in quantities exceeding 5 seers in weight may be sold under 
such conditions as the Financial Commissioner may prescnbe, by Deputy 
Commussioners of districts or Township Officers to any heensed vendor, to 
any holder of a hcense for wholesale vend, to any medical practitioner, to 
any pharmacist, to any doctor, and to any tattooer 

(u) In local areas m Upper Burma in which the cultivation of the 
poppy-plant 18 permitted, a cultivator may sell to any non Burman any 
quantity of opm or poppy-heads the produce of his cultivation 

(1m) Subject to the conditions of his license, a holder of a license 
for wholesale vend in Upper Burma may sell opium in quantities exceeding 
8 tolas or poppy-heads in quantities exceeding 5 seers to Government, or 
to a licensed vendor, or to a holder of a license for wholgggle vend, or to 
a medical practitioner, or to a pharmacist, doctor, or tattooer ~~ . 

54 A medical practitioner may sell opum and medical preparations 
sin quantities exceeding 8 tolas and poppy-heads in quantities exceeding 5 
.,6er81n Weight to any person who 1s authorised to poses the same m 
guch quantities. 
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5h. Sabject to the payment ot the fee far the time being prescribed. 
ander Rule 56 and to the conditions laid down in the Opium Act, 1878, 
and im these rales, a Commssoner of a division m Upper Burma may 
grant to any non-Burman a hcense for the wholesale vend of opium and 
poppy-heads within his division or any part thereof 

56. The Financial Commissioner may, with the previous sanction 
of the Chief Commissioner, fix the fee to be paid in each distnct for such 
a heense, and may, from time to time, subject to the same sanction, alter, 
in the case of any district or distncts, the fee so fixed 

57 Such heense shall specify the district or districts m which 
the sale of opium and poppy-heads may be made under it. It shall be 
in force from the date on winch it 1s issued until the Ist April next 
following such date, and it shall then be returned to the Commnasioner 
who issued it. 
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Retail Sale 

58. (1) A Deputy Commussione: withm his district, or a Township 
Officer within his township, or any other officer of Government specially 
empowered by the Financial Commissioner, may sell by rotail, at such 
price as the Financial Comonssioner may fix, Government opium or 
poppy-heads to any person in Lower Burma who 1s permitted to possess 
opium, 

(11) A Medical practitioner may sell by retail opium, medical pre- 
parations, and poppy-heads for medical purposes only 

(ii) Subject to the conditions of hus heense, a licensed vendor may 
sell by retail Government opium or poppy-heads to any person in Lower 
Burma who 1s pennitted to posses¢ opium, and opm or poppy-heads to 
any non-Burman in Upper Burma 

(av) Subject to the conditions of his license, a pharmacist may sell 
by retail opium, medical prea or poppy-heads to any person for 
medica] purposes only 

(v) Subject to the unos of his heense, a doctor in Upper 
Burma may sel] by retail opium, medical preparations, or poppy-heads to 
any person for medical purposes only 

(v1) Subject to the conditions of his heense, a doctor in Lower 
Burma may,> 2 by retail Government opium, medical preparations there- 
from, of poppy-heads to any person for medical purposes only. 

59. (Unless the Financial Commissione: otherwise specially direct, 
a license-for sale by retau shall be granted for ong year only 

60 (i) Such hmited number of shops in Upper Burma for the sale 
by retail of oprjm or poppy-heads or both, and in Lower Burma for the 
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aale by retail of Government opium o1 poppy-heade, or both,-as the 
Financial Cammussioncr may from time to time determine, may be allowed 
in each district, and the exclusive nght of sellng opm or poppy-heatls 
by retai) at one or more of these shops, under a license to be granted by 
the Deputy Commissioner, may be sold by or under the orders of the 
Deputy Commissioner before the commencement of each"official year by 
pubhe auction, or in such other mode as the Financial Commissioner, 
with the sanction of the local Government, may direct. The Deputy 
Commussioner shall not be bound to accept the highest or any other bid. 
But if he refuses to accept any bid, he shall record his reasons for such 
refusal in writing He shall not be bound to mform ary tender of his 
reasons for refusing his bid. 

(1) Such sale, whether by auction or ciieseiee: shall not be deemed 
to be complete until it has been confirmed by the Commissioner of the 
division. If the Commissioner declines to confirm the sale, he may order 
a fresh sale, or he gmay authorize the Deputy Commissioner to grant a 
hcense to any person to carry on the sale by retail on behalf of Govern- 
ment in the whole or mm any part of a district 

61, Every person taking out a heense for sale by retail under Rule 

-GO shall sign a counterpart of the same in token of an engagement by 
him to duly observe and perform all the conditions expressed in the said 
license and in these rules, and shall give such security for the performance 
of his engagement or make such deposit in lieu of security as the Deputy 
Commussioner may require 

62 A Deputy Commussioner may giant a lieense — 

(a) to any pharmacist for thé sale by retail of oprum, medical 
preparations, o: poppy-heads, or a o1 any of them fm 
medical purposes only 

(6) to any doctor in Upper Burma for the sale by retail of 
opium, medical preparation’ or poopy-heads, or all or any 
ot them for medical purposes only , 

(c) to any doctor in Lower Burma for the sale by retail of 
Government opium, medical preparations therefrom, or 
poppy-heads, or all or any of them, for medical purposes 

_ only , — 

(d) to any tattooer in Upper Burma for the possession of such 
quantity of opium or medical preparations, not exceed- 
mg tan tolas in weight, a3 may be necessary for the 
ordinary practice of his profession, to be used only for 
tattoomg purposes , 
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(e) to any tattooer in Lower Burma for the possession of. such 
quantity of Government opium or medical preparations 
therefrom, not exceeding ten tolas in weight, as may be 

d necessary for the ordinary practice of his profession, to 
be used only for tattoomg purposes. 

63 Every person to whom a license 1s granted under Rule 62 for 
the sale by retail of opium or medical preparations, or poppy-heads, or all 
or any of them, shall pay for Ins license such fee as may, from time to 
time, be fixed with the sanction of the Financial Commissioner, ora 
fee regulated n such manner and in accordance with such rules as the 
Financial Commissioner, may prescribe, and the fee shall be specified in 
the heense afid shall ke payable in such instalments, and the instalments 
sha!l be payable at such times and places as the Financial Commissioner 
may direct. 

64. (1) Ahcense for sale by retal of opium or poppy-heads, or 
both, granted under Rule 60 may be recalled by the Deputy Commussioner 
if the holder violates any of the provisions of the Opium Act, 1878, or of 
the rules made thereunder, or any condition entered 1n the hiense, or if 
the holder of the license 15 convicted of breach of the peace, or of any 
other criminal offence during the term of the license. 

(1) If the license 1s recalled for any of these causes, the holder will 
have no claim to any compensation whatever, or to refund of any duty or 
metalment of duty already paid or to remission of any sum due from him 
to Government 

But 1t shall be in the discretion of the Deputy Commissioner to make 
such compensation, refund, or remission as he may think nght 

(in) Ifthe Deputy Commissioner desires to recall a license before 
expiry of its term for any cause not specified in sub-rale (1), he may do 30, 
subject to the conditions that— 

(a) he shall giv?15 days’ previous notice of Ins intention to 
recall the hcense, and shall remit a sum equal to the duty 
for 15 days ; or 

(5) af notice be not given, he shall remt a sum equal to the 
duty for 15 days, and shall also make such farther compen- 

« *” sation m consideration of want of notice as the Com- 
missioner may think fit 
65. A person who has been granted a license for the sale by retail of 

opium or poppy-heads, or both, under Rale 6Q, uyy surrender Ins joense 

on giving one mouth’s notice to the Deputy Commussioner ~ ape. 
ing such fihé, not exceeding the amount of duty for six i : 
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amount of the loss caused to Government by the surrender, as the Deputy 
Commissioner, may adyudge If the Deputy Commissioner 1s satisfied 
that the reasan for surrendermg the license 1s adequate, he may, with the 
consent of the Financial Commissioner, remit the fine 

66, The Financial Commissioner may, from time to time, fix the 
maximum and minimum price at which in any district holders of licenses 
for sale by retail may sell opium or poppy-heads to the public 

If such maximum and mmmum prices are fixed, they shall be speci- 
fied n the license. 

Manner tn which retarl sales are to be made in Lower Burma. 

67 In every township and in the Rangoon Town district the retail 
vendor of opium shall be furnished with a copy of the register of Bur- 
mans registered as consumers of opium in that township or district. A 
vendor may sell opium and poppy-heads within the prescribed limits of 
quantities— 

Q) to nen-Burmans , 

(1) to Burmans who produce certuficates unde: Rule 26 
If any Burman produces a certificate the name in which 1s not cluded 
m the extract from the register received by the licensed vendor, he should 
‘at once report the particulars of the sale, as entered m the daily account 
or retail sales, to the Deputy Commissioner for such imqury ay that 
officer may consider necessary 

68 Every retail vendor, whether official or lieensed vendor, shall 
keep in Burmese or English a daily account of sales of opmm im the 
forms prescribed in the appendix to these rules, and shall record there- 
in, immediately after making each sale, the amount of opium daily sold to 
each person. 

Disposal of artecles remarning with a licensed vendor after ecptia- 
ton of hus license 

69 any person who has been a licensed vendor o: holder of a 
heense for wholsale vend under Rule 55, has in his possession, on the 
expiration of his license, any oplum or poppy-heads wluch he 1s unable 
to dispose of to the satasfaction of the Doputy Commussioner by private sale 
to other licensed vendors, or holders of lenses for wholesale vend under 
Rule 55, or to a-medical practitioner or pharmacist, he shall suifedax, the 
same to the Deputy Commissioner or to the officer in charge of the excise 


ie a4 the incoming hebnsed vendor, or holder of a heense for ‘whole- 
Wader Rule 55, or, rf the hcense has not been renewed, any 
ruse vendor, or holder of a license for wholesale vend under Rule 38 
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within the district, shall, on the .equsition of the Députy Commussiuner 
be bound, under penalty, if the Deputy Commussioner sees fit, of forfeit- 
mg his heense, to buy the opium or poppy-heads, as the case may be, at 
such price as the Deputy Commussione: may adjudge and in any quantity 
not exceeding that which the Deputy Commissioner may determme to be 
ordinarily saleable mm two months by the persons m whose favour the 
hieense has been renewed, or by the licensed vendor, or holder of a heense 
for wholesale vend under Rule 55, as the case may be. 

Provided that if the opium or poppy-heads, or any part thereof, be 
declaied by the Civil Surgeon to be untit for use, the Deputy Commussion- 
er shall cause it or them, or that part, to be destroyed. 


‘ Disposal of thangs confiscated 

70 ~~ (1) All things confiscated under the Opium .\ct, 1878, except 
opium, medical preparations, poppy-heads and the preparations and 
admrxtures provided tor i clause (iv) of this rule, shall be disposed of by 
the Deputy Commissioner by public auction 

(2) Opium and medical preparations so sbudlsddted shall be sent for 
examination to the Civil Surgeon, and, uf declared by him to be fit for use, 
shall be disposed of in such manner as the Financial Commissioner may 
by geueral or special order direct If declared to be untit for use, 1t or 
they shall be immediately destroyed m the presence of the Deputy Com- 
missioner, or some other ofhcer deputed by hun for the pupose Such 
officer shall not be below the rank of a Township Ofhcer 

(1) Poppy-heads so confiscated shall be disposed of as may be 
directed by the Deputy Commissioner 01 the officer m charge of the excise 
revenue of the district m which the confiscation 1s made 

(av) All preparations and adiuxtures of opium or ot the poppy not 
included im the definition of ‘opum” or of “ medical preparations” in 
these rules shall, when so confiscated, be immediately destroyed 

Rewards to be pard out 6) the proceeds of Fines and Conpacationa. 

71. (a) Any Magistrate convicting an offender under section 9, or any 
Magistrate or other authoized ofhee: urde1mg the confiscation of anything 
under <ection twelve of the Opium Act, 1878, may grant, m such pro- 
portions as he thinks fit, to any person or persons who have contributed 
to the, co<tion of the offender or to the seizure of the thing or things 
confiscated, a reward or rewards not exceeding in the aggregate the value 
of the things confiscated, plus the amount of any fine imposed 

(Qi) If in any case the fine 13 not realized, or 1s only reahzed in part, 
or if the valac of the confiscated articles 1s not realized, or 1s only realized 
m_ part, and af the total sum realized appears to the convicting Magistrate 
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ot to the Magistrate or officer ordering confiscation, as the case may be, 
to be msafficient for the pmipose of rewarding the person or persons who’ 
have contnbuted to the conviction of the ofteuder or to the seizure of thé 
thing or things confiscated, the Deputy Commussioner may, on the apphea- 
tion of the said Magistrate o1 officer, as the case may be, grant to the sad 
person or persons any reaconable reward or rewards not exceeding Rs 100 
in the aggregate as may seem fit Tn lke manner the Commissioner may 
gant rewaids not exceeding Rs 200, and the Financial Commissioner 
may grant rewards not exceeding Rs 500 
. 72) The Financial Commissioner may dnect by general order what 
classes of excise offices shall receive rewards and what classes shall have 
no title to share therem ‘ . 
Forms of Lacenser Passes, Pe:mita and other Documenta 

73° (1) The Financial Comnnssione: may, with the sanction of the 
local Government, fiom time to time, mescibe the forms m which licenses 
and passes under these rules shall grantet by the Deputy Commsstuner. 

(un) The Fmancial Commissione: may also, from tame, to time, of his 
own authonty, prescribe the forms of all registers, returns, accounts and 
other documents not mentioned m sub-1ale (1) tor which he considers that 
*forms should be provided 

(m) The Forms reteted fo in sub-rules (1) and (11) shall be con- 
sistent with the provisions of the Opimm Act, 1878, and with these rules. 

Miscellaneous 

74 (1) Suspensions and remissions of demand on account of pe 
duty or on account of any other tees g: duties leviable under these 1ules 
may be made under the sanction of the Comnnssioner of the division 

(1) In the case of suspensions, a date o dates for payment shall be 
fixed 

(m) Refunds of pe duty on of any other fees or duties levied under 
these rules may be made under the rules for the time being apphcable to 
1efands on account of land revenue 

(Q1v) All suspensions, remissions, and refunds sanctioned by Com- 
missioners shal] be repoited at once to the Fmancial Commissiones 


Appeal and Rerision, 
75 (1) An appeal shall be trom an onder of a Depoep Oinmste. 


sioner or fiom an original o1 appellate order of a Commuissioge: of a 
division as follows, namely,— 
,(@) to the Commissioner of the division when the order 13, made 
by a Deputy Commissioner , 
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By Sir William Roberts. Q.—Are there ary stmilar restrictive 
regulations with regard to spirits ? 
‘ aire 
Q—A Burman may get what spirits he hikes ” 


A.—Yes ; 3, but there 1s a maximum amount of spints which a man 
may possess under the Excise Act A man may not pussess an unlimited 
quantity of spirits 


Q—Do you mean a dealer 7 

A.—No, a private dividual 

Q —Practically there 18 no restriction ? 

A —No' , 

By Mr Mowbray —Q—lIs there any regular het or register of 
pharmacists and doctors ? 


‘ 


A —Such would be kept : 
Q.—Who actually issues the licenses to these pharmacists and 
doctors ? : 


A —The Deputy Commnssioner or the Collector 

Q—Each person who comes to the Collector or Deputy Commis- 
sioner to ask for a jicenve has to prove to the satisfaction of the Deputy 
Commissioner o1 of the Collector that he 15 a pharmacist or doctor ? 

A—Yes 

Q.—In Upper Burma I understand that there is no register either of 
non-Burmans or of smoking Burmans ? 

A—No : 

Q—It was suggested in the first mstance that there should be a 
register of non-Burmans as well as of smokmg Burmans ? 

A —Yes ° 2 

Q —Do yon know why that was abandoned ’ 

\—The reason 1s because there 1s a legal objection. 1 understand 
that the Government of India considered that 1t was permissible under 
the opium law to,maintain a register as a step towards total prohibition ; 
but at wagerot adansaible to maintam a registe: merely as.a method of 


makmg and takmg a censue The Opium Act prohibits possession of 
opmum, and it 1s legal to mamtem a register as a step towards total 
prohibition merely in order to avertam the number of people to‘whou: 


you are going to supply opm 
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_ By the Chairman.—Q—I beheve that the consumption gn the 
preunses of heensed shops 18 prohibited ? ak 

A—yYes, except in the Ruby Mmes at Bhamo, as will be seen at 
the end of Form No. 9. When notices were issued that consumption on 
the premuses was to be prohibited the local officers represented that it 
would be very ,ifheult to enforce it m this district ; and wt was retamed 
as a temporary measure 

Q —You say 1¢ 1s prohibited im licensed shops , 1s there any law as 
to smoking im other premises ? 

A.—No 

Q.—Has any legislation heen proposed to prevent the establishment 
of smoking clubs or saloons ? 

A.—No 

Q.—Can you give us any particulars regarding the preventive estab- 
hshments now existing ? 

A —There®are existing establishments both for excise and opm 
The police have excise duties, but there is a special excise establish- 
ment 

Q —Has that been augmented lately ? 

-A.—It 13 proposed to augment it 

Q.—Can you give us particulars ” 

A —It 1s proposed to augment it by preventive establishments m the 
Akyab, Sandoway and Kayantpiyin Districts, to prevent smuggling by 
sea and from Chittagong. The idea 1s to have boats gomg on beats to 
intercept smugglers It 1s proposed also to have an establishent in the 
Amherst District and the Tavoy, which 1s in the Tennayserm Division 
for the same purpose, to prevent smugglmg by sea 

By Mr Pease —Q —In a statement we have here 1t 18 said —‘The 
Government of India informed the Home Zovernment that any one found 
selling opium to others than Chmese, or keepmg a saloon for consummng 
oprum will be hable to conviction” Is that carmed out m these rules ? 

A—lIf he lets people smoke in his house and sells opium to them, 
certamly he 1s punished for selling opium, but if a man lets his friends 
come into his house, and they aie each entitled by law’ to smoke opium 
and have each im ther possession only the quantity of opium they are 
entitled by law to possess and they merely smoke it nobody 1s punished 

Q —Has it been found that the fact that the Government have pro- 
hibited the consumption of opium has led to people giving up the practice 
or has affected public opinion with regard to the practice ? 


( 40 ‘5 


been mcreased vigilance whitch enabled you to inake a 40 much hor ¢ 


favorable report? 


A.—My imformation 18 based on the statement of officers that the 
parcentagé of consumers 1s so very smalt’ It 1s also borie out by yal 
statistics, 


« 
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Evidence of Mr, A. M. B. Irwin, 08., Deputy Commissioner 

By the Charrman.—I have been in the service since 1876, and in 
Burma since 1877 My service has been entirely District service I have 
served in Shwegyin, Toungoo, Basse, Rangoon, Pegu, Henzada, 
Sandoway, and Akyab Districts I was about two years in Arakan, I 
have just come from there,—two months ago I have served in the 
Tenasserim Division in the Shwegyin District, forsthree yedrs at the com- 
mencement of my service I have also served in Pegu and in Irrawaddy 

Q —I believe the shops were 1educed m number some two years ago 
were not they ? 

A —Yes, 11 1890 01 1891 

Q —Had that the effect of makmg 1t ditheult 01 impossible for the 
Burmese people to get opm? 

A —I do not think so The only effect it had was to encourage 
smoking, and perhaps io raise the price of opium a little 

Q.—What have you to say about the consumption of opmm 
amongst the races im Lower Burma? 

A —TI have not taken any particular pams to find out that pomt 
I was on fmlough at the time when paituulat euquiaies were made two 
years ago) The Aiahanese, 1 think, cousnme more than the Burmese do 
per head of the population and the Chinese, I thuk, consume more than 
any one I think most of the Chinese consume opium. 

Q —Do the people from India consume opium ? 

A —cAs far as I can make out the Natives from Upper Indi? use a 
great deal Bengalis use more ganja, at least mn the Arakan District 
They smuggle opium excessively on the frontier of Chittagong There are 
a great number of Bengalis in the Akyab Distmct and on the frontier, 
I do not think they consume 1t themselves as much as the Arakanese 

Q —Has any special arrangement been made to stop smuggling? 

A—There, 1s a small Excise Estabhshment, but it can do very 
little The frontier 1s very easy to smuggle acioss There'is a large 
estuary,—The;Naap estuary—which 1s about two miles wide and perhaps 
forty or fifty miles long, and they smuggle it across there. On the 
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Clittagong side I believe there are a great number of oprum shops -1t 
13 constantly snuggled across there and smuggled through the hills by 
foot There 1s extensive smuggling carried on by steam and by boat 
The British’ India steamers generally bring down some smuggled opium 

Q —What arrangements are there to prevent smuggling by steamer 
01 by boat? 

A—The Custom Officers and the Excise Officers at tames board 
the steamers when they come in, and they keep as sharp a watch as they 
can They examine the goods and frequently find some opm concealed , 
but a great deal passes without bemg detected Whilst I was at Akyab, 
a servant of one of the officerson the steamer one day brought two trunks 
up to the pilot’s house in Akyab and asked if he mght leave them there 
T think he said that he had mistaken the house he had gone to, and he 
left the trunks there, saying that he would some back The pilot suspec- 
ted him, and afte: a time his son smelt the oprum, and they opened the 
boxes and found that there were 170 scers of opium There was also a 
British Indian steamer’s table-cloth in the box The man was never 
caught, for he never came back 

Q.—Are the Custom Officers on the look-out to see whether there 
18 any smuggling? 

A—They only watch the landing places m Akyab town It1s 
impossible for them to watch anything more 

Q —Do von know anything of smngghng opium m the Tenasserim 
District? 

A —I suppose if 15 prmcipally derived trom the ieense shops My 
experience hasbeen most in the Shwegym District, wheie there never has 
been a heensed shop 11 was about thirteen years ago that I was there 
Opmm was very commonly consumed at that time — bdo not thnk there 
over haf been a licensed shop:in the Shwegyin District 

Q —There have been no facilities for mland smuggling from Siam, 
has there? 

A—I do not thmk so [ think it was Government opium which 
came from Pegu end Moulmemn 

Q—The total prohibition ot ganja has been in force about twenty 
years has it not” . 

A,—Since 1874 o1 thereabouts The prohibition was made before I 
e Burma , but I know that ganja 18 oxteasively used up to the 


t by Natives of India Ido not thnk Burmane ever took to it 
at all, 
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Q —What have you to tell us with reference to the effect of the 
consumptiop of opium ? 

A—I have seen verv little effects, either physical or moral A 
tendency to selfandulgence 18 a potent factor m leading men ynto crime, 
and the Buran possesses this tendency rather largely The same ten- 
dency leads of course to the consumption of oprmm, which is a form of 
self-indulgence Burmans of the poorest class aie extremely improvident 
mn marked contrast to the poorest class of Natives of India Poor 
Burmans treat themselves to the luxury of opium with a hght heart, and 
as they cannot afford 1t they are driven to petty theft So far as my 
experience goes, this 1s the only kind of crime that 1s produced by 
indulgence m opm I have no reason to behevegthat 1t produces either 
ermes of violence or serious crimes against property A poor Burman 
cannot get opmm regularly, and m consequence he takes too much 
when he does getit Ths, I beheve, injmes his health The typical 
opium-eater about whom we hear so much is the man who indulges in 
the luxury though he cannot afford it I believethere are plenty of opum- 
eaters who can afford it, and we hea: little about them They hive respect- 
able lives, and are .espected, and there 1s nothing in thei outward appear- 
ance to denote that thew health has suffered I cannot recall a single 
instance of any person whom I know to have been physically o1 morally 
ruined by indulgencein oprum As Depuly Commissione: it was pait 
of my duty to mspect the jails T do not recollect that the medical officers 
m charge ever drew my attention to cases ot men physically broken down 
by the use of opium ‘J have not been m charge of a district where there 
has been a jail for a great many years, except for the last two years in 
Akyab 

Q—Yon say that mdulgence in opium tends to drive the people to 
petty thefts Did many of these opium thieves come before you ? 

A—NNo, not lately They are genétally brought up for petty 
offences, and I seldom try petty cases unless there have been three or 
four previous convictions 

Q—Yon do not remember seeing any men who were apparently 
physically wrecked ? = 

A —I do not recollect any instance at the present moment 

By Sir Wilham Roberts —Q —You say “the percentage of the 
population who consume opium 1s probably not large * Do you mean the 
percentage of the total population ’ 

A—Yep 


* e 
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By Mr. Pease —Q.—Can you tell us whether “these twenty houses 


for the retail sale mentioned in the tables which have been put before us 
apply to the whole of Burma ? 


A —I think they apply to the whole of Lower Burd 

Q.—The Chinese and Arakanese aie large: consitfieis than the 
Burmans, are they not? 

A —Yes. 

Q —Are there any vther races ? 

iA —There aie a laige number of indigenous races in Buma I do 
not know much about the consumption of opium 

Q —In what way 1s 1t consumed principally ? 

A.—I think eating it. 

Q.—Smoking 1s an exception ? 

A —There are Chinamen who sell it to the people They usually 
have apparatus for smoking a Bauman usually eats opm. 

Q —Do you think there aie many cases of poo: Burmans who take 
too much when they get it? 


, 


A Many’ 1m aielative term | thmk it 1s a very small part ol 
the population 

Q—Why has Government been making all the effort. it has to 
prevent the purchase of opin ? 

A. —Decause Government beheve it to be deleterious as tat as L can 
understand 

Q—As tar as T understand ygu do not agiee yourselt personally 
with the actiun of the Government ’ 

A —I do not think that 1t 15 so serious as the Government has held 
it to be 

Q—Are there many regular smokeis among Burmaus, or is that 
principally confined to the Chinese population ? 

A.—I think there are but few regular smokers among Buimans 

By Mr Mowbiay —Q —How many shops aie there in Arakan ” 

A —One he-nsed shop 

Q —What 1s Arakan ? f 

A —Arakan 1s a division consisting of four districts called Akyab, 
Kyoukpyu and Sandoway, and the Arakan Hill Tracts It reaches from 

~ the Naap River, which 1s the boundary of Bengel down to the latitude of 

“the northern part of the Bassem District The southern part of the divi- 
sion of the Sandoway District 1s a narrow strip between Ingh hills and 
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the sea The Akyab District is sometiung over 4,000 square miles. I 
should think the other three districts taken together would be probably 
about 8,000 01 9,000 square miles. ‘The population of Arakan 15 about 
200,000 Thisyipe shop 13 m Akyab. . 


By Mi Péase —Q.—Is 1t not « fact that people pmchase opium 
from the op1um dens and do not go individually to the shop for what 
they want? 

A —One man probably in a thousand pwichases his opmm at the 
heensed shop If the consumers at Akyab were all to go to the Akyab 
shop to purchase opium they would not be able to get m, they would 
throng the street ‘ 


By Mr Mowbray —Q —Where do they obtain opium from ? 


A —They obtain it from ilheit vendors in almost every village— 
probably emissaries of the licensed vendors 

Q —Are thére any prosecutions ” 

A—Yes, Frequent prosecutions They are often sent to jal for 
two months or thee months or perhaps 41x months, but seldom for more 
than that I think they are usually fined, perhaps fiom .Rs 20 to Rs. 
200 or Rs 300 . 

Q —I was unde: the mpression that some special efforts had been 
made to deal with opium m the Arakan division ? 

A —An excise establishment, 1 thik, was sanctioned principally 
tor the purpose of dealmg -with opium, but it would require even an 
establishment teu times the sie, and ¢hen 1t would have very hittle effect 
on them 

Q —Can you give the Commission any information as to whether 
the consumption of opium in Arakan has been diminished since the num- 
ber of pes in Arakan has been dimimshed % 

A.—I can only speak from the printed papers, in which I sec the 
Distnct Officers n Kyoukpyu and Sandoway have from time to time 
reported that within the last ten years they consider 1t has been checked a 
good deal in these two districts In Akyab, the people | generally tell a 
different story They will generally tell you that 1t 1s increasing. 

Q --The Akyab division 1s the one which immediately mime the 
land frontier of Bengal ? 

A—Yes 3 

Q.—You have told us that probably a considerable amount of opium 
18 smuggled from the frontier—from Bengal ? 
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A.—Yee It 18 constantly smuggled It ean be bought in Bengal 
for Rs. 24 a seer, and m Akyab it costs Rs 28 

By the Chairman.—Q —Do you thnk that the ilhert vendors in 
every village whom you talk about are almost all secret agents of heensed 
vendors, or, do you think many of them get oprum smuggled from outside 
the district? * 

A —I think it 18 quite possible that a good many get 1t from outside 
the districts, but at the same time when the fee for a hcensed shop 18 
forced up by auction to a great height, I think the vendor 1s bound to put 
hus own energies into st, and he would probably drive the other people out 
of the field throughout the whole division When his heense 13 extreme- 
ly hugh it 18 almost mv¥anably observed that the issues from the Govern- 
ment Opium Treasury fall off He simply cannot afford it, and he 1. 
unable to push hus sales of Government opium sold to the Akyab Trea- 
sury to the extent winch would recoup him for the license fee He 1s 
bound to go to Chittagong where he can get it cheape1,* and smuggle it 
from there and sell 1t throughout the whole division That 1s the conclu- 
sion I have come to from the figures of ten years 

Q —Snupposing that instead of auctioning the hcense you raised the 
price of your opmm to the opium vendor to a Inghe: figure, he would ; 
have still greater temptation to smuggle ” 

A—Yes_ but] do not think that 1s the only alternative 

Q.—What do you think 1s the other alternative ? 

A —To forbid the possession of opium without a license and charge 
a small fee for every hcense possessed 1 would not allow any consumer 
to possess opium without a heense. 

Q—Do you think you would get more revenue in that way ” 

A —No , I mcan it would prevent smuggling, aud it would also 

tend to check youngsters fram taking to oprum 

Q.—How would 1t prevent smuggling, because if any man 18 now 
found in possession of opium in excess of three tolas without a heense he 
is hable to pumshment and smprisonment, and the opium 1s hable to con- 
fiscation ? 2 

A.—Yes , it should be accompanied by an extension of the number of 
shops, so that when there 1s a demand (and people will have it legally or 
illegally), let them get the chance of having 1t legally 

By Mr. Pease —Q —Are there not also two other alternatives , one 
is that you should fix the license fee, and the othe: 13 that. opmam should 
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be sald by # person who 1s in Government appointment, aud who has no 
direct mterest in the sale ? 


A —I think those alternatives are certamly possible, but it would be 
extremely difficult to fix the hcense fee at the prope figure If at 1s fixed 
Ingh enough to raise the price of opium as we desire, there remains the 
same incentive to smuggle as if 1t were bonght at auction One of the 
greatest difficulties we have to contend against in Burma is the fact that * 
opium is sold cheaper from the Government Treasury in Bengal than 1t 15 
from the Government Treasury m Burma 


Q —It a man has paid an excessive sum for Ins heense he has a 
stronger inducement to push the sale” 


A —Quite so .\s for selling by Government officials, I think it 18 
the worst possible method I think 1t would merely demorahze all the 
officials that have anythng to do with it The temptation would be 
tremendous 2 


By Mr Mowbray —Q—I suppose if the sale was conducted by 
Government officials the price would have to be fixed very high in order 
to check consumption and the natural tendency of people would be to try 
and get it from smugglers, and not from the Government office ? 


iA —Precisely 


Q —It would put a gieat temptation also in the way of Government 
officials to supply opinm at prices lower than the fixed Government 
price ” 


A—TI do not thnk they could well supply it at a lower figure , but 
it would be a gieat temptation for them to sel] 1t wholesale in order to 
smuggle it into the villages 

By the Chanman — (J—Does not the system of leensed retail 
vendors guve the Government great assistance’m the way of prohibiting 
smuggling 7 

A.—No, quite the contray The licensed vendor 13 bound to 
smuggle if he can possibly do so in order to 1ecoup his heense fee. 


Q'—But still 1t1s to lus interest to prevent anybody smugglng 
but himself ? 


A.— Yes 2 


Q.—Is there anybédy else who would make any effort in that 


direction to prevent smuggling i the districts ontside Government 
officials ? 
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A.—Not a single soul There are plenty of ‘men who are lond 
enough in denouncing the consumption of opinm but they will not Tift a 
finger to help the Government 

Q.—In your report that you wrote in December, 1891, after recordmg 
briefly the opmions of the Burmese officials you conclude with the follow- 
ing remark ~ ‘In conclusion I beg to state that it is the opmon of all 
the officers whom I have directed to report on this matter, after personal 
investigation, that the ill-cffects of oprum on the Arakanese are apparent 
on all those whom they have examined, but that with perhaps a few 
exceptions the use of the drug has not either physically or morally affected 
the non-Burmans” Do you thmk the 1eports of these Burmese officals 
are deserving.of confidence ? 

A —I think they are greatly exaggerated I did not at that time 
venture any opinion of my own as I was quite new to Arakan The 
Burmese and Arakanese have got into the habit of considermg 1t quite 
a foregone conclusion that opium is ruination to a man, body and soul. 
I think that that 1s prmeipally derived from their rehgious opmons 


Q —Where are the Chinese mostly to be found in Burma ? 


A —In Rangoon and the adjacent parts, There are very few Chinese 
in Arakan =I have not scen very much of them There are some who are 
poor working men, but it 1s a small percentage I think they are pretty 
well-to-do generally They keep shops and that sort of thing in the 

es 


Q.—Do the poor men do coohe labow ? 


A —No, they do not work as.coohes a3. a 1ule, except to a shght 
extent for their own countrymen 

Q.—You have not noticed any cases of men being physically myured 
among the Chinese from the use of opium ” 

A —I have not. If {saw a man in a bad state of healt? and using 
opium, and knew he was an opium-eater, I think 1t would be rather rash 
to jump to the conclusion that his bad state of health would be caused 
by the use of oprum 

By Mr Mowbray —Q—You have told us you would recommend 
absolute prohibition or possession Would that be apphed to non- 
Burmans as well as to Burmans ” 

A.—Yes, I think the great defect in the rules which have just been 
passed 18 not, registering the non-Burmans, That will be the greatest 
difficulty in admumstering those rules. 
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e 
Q —Yon say, that 1t ismpossible to deal with possession in the 
case pf Burmans, unless you deal also with possession 1 the case of non- 
Burmans? 
A —That 1» +o 


Q —But if you have a register both of smokmg Buimans, as 1s 
laid down in the new rules, and also a iegister of non-Burmans, do you 
think that that method would work ? 


A —I think it would give the new rules a much better chance of 
succeeding That 1s all J can say 


Q—You have - told us that you think uf possession weie prolubited, 
it would be necessary to increase the number of shops? 

A—Possession without a license,—I tlifk m any case it 15 
necessary. 

Q—Would you also recommend that consumption should be per- 
mitted on the premises of shops which are heensed to possess 7 

A —I think {t would be better not to pent consumplion on the 
premises, because that leads to moe smuggling than would otheiwise 
take place [ am led to that beliet by what I have read that opiam- 
smoking 18 more injurious than opiam-eating Personally, however I 
know nothing whateve: about thé relative effects of the two 

Q —How would you practically deal with possession by unhcensed 
persons ? 

A—The matte: 1s chiefly in the hands of the Police there aie no 
other preventive establishments The village headmen ate also excise 
officers, and they occasionally give m» a little help © The way it 13 done 
is frequently by searching people on the toad who are suspected ol 
having opm in then possession and occasionally searching the houses 
which 38 only permitted dming the day without a warrant 

Q—The only legality which can bebrought home to them at 
piesent 13 the possession of a quantitv of opmm beyond a certam 
amount ? 

A —No, any amount so long a» they cannot prove that it was 
bought at a heensed shop a 

Q —Is the person compelled to prove that he has bought the opm 
trom a licensed shop if he has only a small quantity ’ 7 

A—It w rather difficult to sav exactly where tue bwdcn ot proof 
lies, Imt T think Hf you takt the law very Interally, covery man might he 
compelled to prodace prool that he had bought the opi ttow a Leensed 
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shop. Practically, I thmk, he 1s very seldom driven tp that, 1 thmuk 
the burden of proof 1s generally put on the prosecuto1. 

Q —Practically, requiring him to have a license to justefy coisa 
is really only sumplifyng the question of proof ? 

A—It 1s more than that, as 1 means raising the price without 
putting up the, license to auction,—if you could raise part of the price 
direct to the consumer 


* By the Chairman —Q—By making everybody Burman or non- 
Burman consuming opium pay a license fee? 

A.—Yes 

Q —He would have to register himself and apply lor a heense? 

A.—Yas , registration m that case would be that the hcense would 
be registered 


Bvidence of Surgeon-Major P. W. Dalzeli, Civil Surgeon, 
Bassein. ss 


By the Charrman.—I_ have been mm Bruna nearly 14 years, and have 
served in all the districts of Lower Burma, As regards the prevalence 
of the opm halit, I can ouly quote actual figares with 1espect to the 
yall population, any other evidence must be more or Jess from general 
impressions gathered from a variety of sources, and must be taken for what 
wig worth = =The ermal population of the Bassem jail numbers 979, of 
which three sic females and the rest males The total number of opium 
consumers among these ~ 111, which gives a ratio of 11 83 per cent. 
None of the females are addicted to the opium halit Out of 886 Lower 
Burmans, 107 are opium-eaters ot Smokes = Out of 53 Upper Burmans 
only one 15 addicted to the habt Of thiee Chinamen 1m jail only one 
smokes opum = (0 88 Natives of India only two smoke opm The 
largest consumer 15 a Chinaman who smokes Rs_ 1-8-0 worth of the drug 
per day He has been an opinm-smnoker for ten yeas Ins age 15 24 
Bhs health on admission as recoiled as indifferent weight 106i He 
gets no opium now and 8 "quite well He says he intends td’ resume the 
habit on release Two days atte: another Chmaman was admitted, age 
82 years, he had eaten opium for19 years He began with four anna 
worth, and has eaten one rupee’s worth for 8 years He was a trader and 
weighed 127tb .‘ind was in perfect health Thiee of the prisoners con- 
aumed Re 1 worth of the drug daily, they practised the halut for 12, 7, 
and 10 years, respectively all were m good health Two weighed more and 
one less than on admission , thiee Burmans consumed 12 annas’ worth for 
10, 7 an 5 years, respectively they are all in‘ good health and are robust 
active men. Nineteen persons consnmed 8 annas’ worth of opum. Of 
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these nme were in good health on admission, eight indifferent, and two 
bad They sieall im good health now Four prisoners who consumed 
6 annas’ worth were all in indifferent health on admussion« one in good 
health now One of these had practised the habit for 26 years,, another 
10 years Of fifty prisoners who consumed 4 annas’ worth, seventeen 
were admitted in good health, twenty-five in different héalth, and eight 
m bad health All are in good health now Of the rest, one consumed 
3 annas’ worth, twenty-five 2 annas’ worth, four 1 anna worth, and one 
6 prey’ woith duly — OF the total 111 consumers, only four are m indiffer- 
ent or bad health now Of the total number 58 smoked and 58 ate it 
These figures show that m this jail at present about 1138 per cent of the 
population consume opium = The gicatest consumexs are thet Chinese, the 
jail ratio bemg 33 par cent Next come Lowe: Burmans, of whom 12 
per cent ale opium-consumers, thcn tollow Natives of India, 6 per cent, 
and lastly Upper Burmans 2 per cent These figmes bear out the general 
impression I havé formed regading the opium halit among the vanous 
races heie By tai the largest consumers are the Chinese [am inclined 
to think that at least 75 per cent use opium Of courses the ratios 
among the ermmal population vary from time to time, 12 per cent 18 a 
low figure for Bassem, it 13 sometimes as Ingh «3 JO per cent I should 
put the ratio among the free population outside the jal et 5 per cent of 
the adult males The habit 1s almost entirely confined to the males, 
Amongst Natives of India, the habit varies with the 1ace, those who find 
their way to jail are of all races, andit 15 difficult to judge of Indians 
collectively from the small number under observation I believe the habit 
to be prevalent among coolies from Madras chiefly, but by them the drug 
1s used only in small quantities Confirmed opium-caters are rarely found 
among them here 

Q—By “confirmed opium-eaters,” do you mean opium sots ? 

A.—F mean men, who aie physically Wecked, who cannot do ther 

work, who are physically na bad state of health It isechiefly amongst 
Burmans that any evil effects on their moral and physical condition are 
observable Owing to theu natural habits of mdolence and their pro-— 
verbial want of self-restraint, the Burman 1g more apt to 1un to excess” 
than any other race. 

By Sir Wilham Roberts.—Q —That remark apphes to Reever of, 
Lower Burma as well as to Natives of Yupper Burma? 

A.—Yes, to the whole of Burma, more especially to isa Burma 
because Lower Burma is more prosperous and more healthy than Upper 
Burma. J do not know much of Upper Burma 
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By the Charman.—Q —What 15 the popula spon with regard 
to the hualit? 

A —The habit 1» 1egarded by the generality of the people as dis- 
graceful, and to call a Burman an opium-eater 1s equivalent to applying 
the term drankard to a European 

Q —Does that : apply cluefly to cating o smoking? 

A—It apphes to both, but it 15 only when a man begins to leave 

off Ins work and becomes incapacitated that it 15 observable 
By Si Wilham Roberts —Q —Is there a rehgions sentiment 
connected with this ’ 

A—I beheve that itis piolubited by the laws of Buddha, but I do 
not know much about ‘Buddhism 

Q—You have not formed any opuuon whether that 15 the 1eason 
why xt 18 regaided as disgracetul? 
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A—No, itis only when the habit is carried to excess It 15 gene- 
rally associated with vicious hfe and past crime 


By the Charman —Q —How do you think the habit begins’ 

A —The habit 1. otten begun by the victims taking opium to allay 
some pain or physical distress and 1s then contmued 1m other cases 1t 18 
the result of bad example There can be no doubt that the opium habit 
has a degrading effect on the moral and physical nature of the Burman 
and often leads to the commission of petty crime, but it 18 @ question 
whether those who indulge in opium would not take to ardent spirits or 
other drugs if opium were not procurable I cannot, however, say that 
the evil effects of opium on the people as a whole are observable It 18 
mdeed a rare sight to sce a completely shattered wreck of humanity re- 
sulting from the opium habit If such were common the medical officers 
would ceytamly meet with these, for they would lose all then frends, and 
die in the jail or the hosPttal As for othe: races, I cannot say that I 
have see any illbffects resultmg from the use of opm in moderate 
quantities The drug 1s taken by them just as alcohol 1s taken by Eu- 
ropeans, and has much the same effect ou the system, as far as the senses 
are concerned, bai 1613 much less myurious 1m every sense I have no 
experience of the prophylactic vutucs of opium against malaria, but I can 

~ Understand thit the mbhabitants of malanous tracts find great rehef from 
the many“painful comnliations of that disease by the moderate use of 
opmm My experience, however, 13 cluefly cotsfined to Lower Burma, a 
flourishing and fairly heuthy country, and there at all events Ido not 
cénaider oprani necessary to the health or happimess of the people (Arakan 
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perhaps excepted), and I would therefore advocate the restuction of the 
sale of oprum as much as possible, but, unless, the same measure be 
taken with regaid to alcohol, I do not thnk much benefit will accrue from 
the total prolubition of opm 

Q—You said just now that of 33 Natives of India, enly two smoked 
opium, Did none of them eat opm as far as you know,—or do you use 
the phrase generally ” 

A I] thnk the two Natives of India ate opmm ‘The Natives of 
India generally consume 1t by eating it 

Q —In speakmg of the prisoners who consumed 8 annas’ worth and 
6 annas’ worth and 4 annas’ worth daily, you mentaned that a great many 
were in indifferent health when they entered the jal, and that they were 
in good health when they left. Did you trace their had health to opm 
in those cases or not? 

A —It 1s very difficult to say, im the case of 8 man who comes m 
indifferent health whether the ill-health results from the opium habit, or 
whether the habit begins owing to his bemg im ill-health and taking opium 
to reheve his suffering Ihave not the eaact figures . but nearly half of 
the prisoners admitted that they took opm to relieve certam physical 
symptoms The commonest 1s pain m the chest and abdomen, and pam 
in the stomach, diarrha a, dysentery, and rheumatic pams, 

Q —Have yon treated Chinese out of yal? 

A—Veiy few They do not seek Euopean treatment very much 

Q—Have you any knowledge gs to what extent opium is used asa 
medicinedby Chinese doctors 01 by Burmese doctors on the Native system? 

A—No, I have not much knowledge of that I know opium 1s 
used both by the Chinese and by the Burmese largely, especially the 
Chinese, because it 15 about the only 1eal gagative they know  T could 
give no apptoximate figures 

Q—Do you thwk there is any dangei of diving the people to take 
it as a domestic medicine if you make it too difficult for them to get ? 

A.—Theie would be a loss m one direction and there would be a 
gain im another No doubt a large number of people would suffer from 
the want of it even as a medicine, at the same time if it were entirely 
prohibited and if smuggling could be put a stop to, then a imrly large 
number of people would be saved from imn I am firmly convinced 
that if at were prohibited altogethe: and alcohol obtainable, opium- 
eaters would take to drmking alcohol , they doit now A great many 
opium-eaters consume alcohol 
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By Mr Mowbray —Q.—In your opinion 1s that worse ? : 

A.—I thnk it 1s infinitely worse fo. Burmans A Surman who 
takes to alcohol comes to grief very early in hiscareer, and commits 
violent crime Opium 1s responsible for hittle o1 no violent crme, but 
1t is responsible for petty crime and theft to a certain extent, because 
if a man runs out of the means of procuring opium he craves for 1t 
and he must commit theft to obtam a means of purchasing it. But 
when a Burman particularly takes to alcohol, he runs a very short 
career Heisof a very excitable nature and exhibits great want of 
self-control From lus ciadle upwaids a Bmman 15 never taught to 
control himself, the iesult is that he 1uns to excess in a very short 
time. 

By Sir Walham Roberts —Q—How dv you class ganja im ths 
comparison which you are makmg between opium and alcohol ? 

A —The effects of ganja are infinitely woise than those of opium. 

Q.—Have you been able im yom experience m jails and hospitals 
to trace the direct eficet of the opium halt as the cause of serious 
disease and death, apart from poverty and other diseases ? 

A—No, 1 cannot say that 1 can recollect any special morbid 
conditions due to the opium habit 

Q —What you say seems to infer that the “completely shattered 
wreck of humamty” whom you rately see resulted from the opm habit 
alone ? 

A—There are the concomitants The opium consumer loses his 
appetite if he takes oprum in large “quantities , consequently he. becomes 
emaciated, and very often diarrhoea 1s 1eally what does terminate lite 
1 seems to bring on an mtractable form of diarrhoea which 1s generally 
the ultimate cause of death 

Q—You have the impression that the opium habit dione carried 
to excess will in that way at length kill? 

A —Yes provided the oprum-eater does not take sufficient nounsh- 
ing food is 

Q.—Do you mean from proverty ’ 

&e—From poverty or he may increase the dose Py rapidly as to 

henself of the power of digesting tood, I beheve that that 1s 
why the Burmans suffer more than any other race. The Burman, as 
I sad before, irom his cradle upwards, 1s not taught to control himself 
ig.any way. Itis a mch country, the parents do not educate their 
children ; they allow them to do as they please , they grow up in that 
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way and they exlulit vory iitle self-control, A Burman who once 
takes opium 18 more prone to run to excess than any other race. He 
may ran ,on to take Rs. two or Rs three worth a day and so 
quickly that his system will not get accustomed to it He will not have 
any appetite, and diarrhoea will set in and a fatal 1esult will engue There 
1s really no morbid condition observable on post mortem examination, 
beyond the attenuated condition of all tissues, loss of*fat and all the 
functions are in abeyance 

Q—You think that the omum halit alone carued to excess may 
produce at length fatal atrophy’ 

A —Yes, fatal atrophy 


By Mr Pease —Q —What was the social position of the China- 
man you speak of who consumed Rs fifty-five worth of opium in 
the year ? 

A —I spvke of two Chmaman , one was a tiader, 

Q —Was lys crune m any way connected with his habit of taking 
opium ? 

A—No, not with the habit of takmg opium He was a well-to- 
do man—in fact both of them were well-to-do men The one man had 
eaten opium for nmeteen yeas He had eaten one rupees worth for 
eighteen years, he weighed 127 tb, and was in perfect health as tar 
as I could make ont 


Q—What proportion of thc pmsoners who come into the jail 
do you put down as “indifferent” or in bad health In those you have 
given us, J see you have put down tiurty-two as beg m good health 
as agamnst forty-cnght bad and nfdilleent amongst the opmm con- 
sumers ” 


A—I am afraid I have not got that hgme here The proportion 
ot opmum-eaters who are 1ecorded as beng. in indifferent health would. 
be much larger than the proportion of ordinary pisoncis T am speak- 
ing of Burmans now 

Q—You say the habitus geneially regarded as disgiacetul, does 
that apply to the Chimese as well as to the Burmese ? 

A —No, 1 does not, becanse Chinaman show no ill effects from it, 

Q—Have you any evidence to show that the checking of the 
supply of opmm would lead to the consumption of ardent *spirits 13 


there any consumption of ardent spirits in Upper Broima were opmunt 
has always been prohibited ’ 
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A—I have no experience of aber Burma, I ,have only been 
stationed there a few months But I know that in Lowe: Burma a 
considerable amount of alcohol 15 at present consumed by the Burmans 
and I know that 1t a Burman were depiived of opiwin he would certamly 
want some,soit of stimulant , he would take alcohol if he could get it 

Q —I gather it 1s your view that there 13 need for legislation for 
the reduction and prevention of the consumption of alcohol ? 

A —TI think it would be necessary 4 we polibit opm to prohibit 
alcohol alsu 

Q.—Do you not think it 15 necessary at the present time ? 

A —I think it would be a gieat benefit to proluint aleohol 

Q.—I wonld ask you whether you do uot think the provisions 
under the new rules which were sent out on the 23:1d November, meet 
the requnements of the people for obtammg opium for medicinal 
purposes any pei3on may possess for medical purposes hmited quan- 
tities of opium, poppy heads, and medical preparations,of opium, which 
he has bought fiom medical piactitioneis, pharmacists, and doctois 
do you not think that even if the licensed houses were «losed, as proposed, 
there would be plenty of opportunities for obtaining what was requ.red 
for medical purposes with so wide a range of peisons who “are allowed 
to supply it ? 

A—Yes if smoking could be prolubited, I ilunk those rules 
would meet the case 

Q —The suggestion war that they uught not be able to obtain 
opium for medical purposes , but here provision 1s made and the doctors 
would be at hbeity to supply them «lo you think that would meet the 
case fo1 medical purposes ? ; 

A —Yes, for medical purposes I think it would 

By Mi. Mowbray —Q—Do not you thmk that there 1s some 
risk of some of these Nate practitioncis becommg im fact evendors of 
opium for all pm poses, if all othe: legitimate sources were stopped ? 

A —-Not if proper safeguards weie maintained 

Q —Do you think it would be possible to take sufficient safeguaidls 
to prevent Nativespractioners from dealmg in opium , 

A.—Although the number of oprum shops has been greatly reduced, 
the consumption of opium is not much reduced Opium could be had 
mn any e mm Buima in spite of all legislation I know that for # 
fact. Adl prohibited and smuggled opium is sent to me for examination , 
gad I do not exaggerate when Tsay that three days in the week I get 
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parcels of opium varying from seveial pounds down to a few ounces to 
report upon ° 

Q.—You say you do not consider opium necessary to the health 
or happiness of the people I understand yon to be speakmg of the 
Burman people ? 2 

A—yYes, the puople of the countiy, the country 1 fairly healthy 
and they do not requue any stunniant of that kml I was not talking 
of Natives of India, or the Chinese 

By Sw Wilham Roberts —Q —Do vou adhere to ‘the statement 
which you have made, ‘IT cannot, howuwi sy that the oF effects of 
opium on the people as a whole are obseivable ’” 

A—TI have hved mm tus country for nealy iomteen years , I 
have travelled all ove: 1t Liom noith to sonth three times Thue been in 
every town mm Burma and lived amongst the poole ant hive been m 
the villages, and @ say that one mizit go tirsis the voim’ry from enl 
to end and not observe any evil effects fron » in it does nut force 
itselt upon your attention as the corsamp ta of alcohol does m Eng- 
land You could not go aboit diy and merht toag'iout the erties 
ef England for fourteen years without having it torably brought to 
your notice by seemg drunken men and wonen In a villuge here and 
there you may seea min rather emacited-looking, with his hau cut 
short and dirty, you may be sure tiit he wat opmm-eits That is 
one of the wrecks you rarely see, but you see lim now and then He 
1s pointed out and you are told that he 1» a besnea, an opum-eater, he 
18 called the village scamp : 


By the Charman —Q—Is he a village scamp from the fact of 
eating opium alone, or 1s he a village scamp anyhow” 


A.—Some begin by takmg opium on account of ul health and 
otheis cause ul-health by takmg opm = It you ‘were to ask a Burman, 
‘“‘why do you take to opvim?” Tie would say, “I was foolish T 
met some fellows at the pwé and they said ‘Let us smoke opium’, I 
did so and I began m that way” bout one-half I should say will 
admit that they began the habit through foohshness . 

By M: Perse —Q —And then found it difficalt to bieah off ? 

A.—They found it pleasmg, as boys sunoke tobacco at home » Those 
aie the cases that fuin vut worst Those who take opium m more 
vdvanced lite on account ‘uf some sickness or pain are uot so prone te 
aarry the habit to excess | think the most coufirmed opium-eaters® 
probably die before thev are toitv, those who do really become opramr: 
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wrecks, just the same as alcohol drunkards The men become addicted 
to the use of opium and they do not work, they simply loaf about 
and get opium in any way they can 
Bvidence of Mr G@ L. ae Officiating 
Commissioner, Irrawady Division. 

By the Chairman —I have been 23 years m the service in Burma, 
and have served in very nearly all parts of Burma Principally in the 
Irrawaddy Division, but I have also spent about six years mm the, 
Tenasserrm Division My work has been entirely district work General 
Fitch was Chief Commissione: when IJ first succeeded Sw Arthur 
Phayre, and Sir Ashley Eden succeeded him 

Q—lI should lke to know what you opimon 1s as to the opium 
habit bemg prevalent among the Chinese ? 

A.—I thmk there 1s a considerable amount of consumption of 
opium among them Tt 1s difficult to get the precise amount, because 
the Chinese themselves are very largely interested in the oprum business 
and in the opium traffic 1 am not personally acquainted with thar 
language and it 1s very difficult to get from them any rehable evidence 
upon the subject They are of a very secretive disposition Those who 
are in the best position to know are the most reluctant to speak,—I 
mean those who are intimately connected with the opium traffic The 
majority state that about one-third or even less of the whole Chinese 
population consume opm On the othe: hand, one highly intelligent 
person states that two-thirds consume and that one-half consume regu- 
larly According to the last census the total Chinese population of 
Bassien town, where opium is readily procurable is 667 There are 
very few females 

Q—Does that convey your gencral opmmon about the Chinese 
population m other towns ? 

A—Yes. L think ‘what applies to Bassein would apply to most 
large towns in this Province It 1s a sea-port and it 1s a place wherv 
there ae a considerable number of wealthy Chinese merchants ‘ 

Q —Aic there any poor Chinese ? 


A —Theie “me some poor Chinese [ think it 1s the pooter classes 
that consume most, o1 possibly it may be that the habit of consuming 
optwaf ‘kas tended to make them poor I find that even the Chinese 
connedted with the opium farm aie not smokers The headmen do not 
smoke themselves My opnnon is that the habit of smoking opium, as 
Jaras the Clunese are concemed is confincd to the mnddle and Jower 
glasses. I think the best men avoid it. 
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Q—Generally speaking the Chincse are an active and hard-working 
people, I beheve ? 

A,—Yes, very ‘ 

Q—Will you tell us what you think 1s the effect on the physical 
condition of the Chmese as far a3 you have seen ” 

A —The effect on the physical condition depends a great deal upon 
the amonnt consumed, and the regularity of the supply A certain 
person who 1s probably the greatest cousnmer m Bassem 1s over sixty 
years of age, and he is able to go about Ins business He told me 
himself that he consumed two tolas of opium every day 

By Sir Witham Roberts —Q —By smoking ? . 

A—Yes But if le were depived wholly of opium for a single 
day, the effects would be undoubtedly very serious, and he confesses that 
& contmuous deprivation of the drug would put a speedy end to his 
hfe Iam scarcely prepared to state the exact pomt of consumption 
which must be reached before total deprivation becomes dangerous The 
conclusion, however, to which I have come is that whether the consump- 
tion of opm shortens life on not (a medical question mto which I am 
not prepared to enter) the effect of sudden deprivation after 4 ceitam 

: point of consumption 1s reached 1s ccitamly dangerous 


By the Charman —Q—What observations have you to make as 
to the effect of the hat on the moral condition of the Chmese ? 

A —Moderate consumption appears to have no bad effect on the 
moral or physical condition of Chinese Immoderate consumption un- 
doubtedly unfits a man foi steady appheation and leads to halits of 
gambling, that 1s, to the ownership and keeping of gamblmg dens, and 
also in this country to the seeking of ilheit profits by retaihng oprum. 
It 1s my experience that even mmmoderate consumption among Chmese 
rarely, if ever, leads to the breach ot any law comprised within the 
covers of the Indian Penal Code [ am not sufficiently mtimate with 
Chinese habits of hfe to state whether 1t has a prejudicial effect on their 
domestic virtues. 


Q—How does mmoderate consumption lead to vambling and the 
ownership of gambling dens ? 

‘A.—The keeping of gambhng dens 1s a source of profit; and if 
@ man is very much demoralized by smoking opm and very much 
weakened, the habit vill take up a great deal of Ins time, He 
would have to smoke regularly at certam times of the day Hig genera] 
condition would become deteriorated and he would then take to -cany 
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forms of gettmg money. 1 do not think there cau be any doubt about 
that Some of the opinm-smokers are also largely employed by the 
Opium Farmers for retailng opium in the country, at a distance from 
the opium shops 

Q—With regard to the Natives ot India who are to be found m 
Barma, what de you think the proportion of consumers amongst them 
is? 

A —Whatever may be the case with regard to ganja and spimtuous 
hquors, the consumption of opium is so rare as to be of hght import 
both among Mahomedans and Hindus from all provinces of India, 
except the coolies (cliefly mill-hands) known as Corngis. Of these 
about half consume opm, Iut by swallowing m small quantities, not 
by smoking, which they cannot afford, 

Q—lI suppose the Conngis are the most numerous section of 
the Indian population here ? 

A—They are migratory They come over for the working season 
to the mils and then go away to their homes They come from the 
Madras coast 


Q—What 15 the effect of the habit upon the physical condition of 
these opinm-eating Madrasis ? ‘ 

A —Excessive cousumyption 13 almost unknown, and so long as 
supplies of opimm are hept up there appears to be little difference between 
consuniers and non-consumers Tam speaking chiefly of the Conngis 
who are rezulur cilers It 18, however, the case that some consume 
more than others, and on t' ese a sudden deprivation of the drug from 
stoppage of wages or othcr canges works pieyndically It brings on 
dysentery, and unless at and nowshmg food are at hand, the victim 
becomes emaciated, «ut among such persons deaths are not infrequent 
As to the precise effect, however, of opium-smoking in undermimg the 
constitution m such casesiE is diffealt to speak  I]l-health and loss of 
wages among the labourmg classcs would naturally lead to fatal results 
‘am many cases without bringing m opium as a predisposing cause. 

Q—What have you to say as to the effect on the moral condition 
of these Indian #pium-eaters ? 

A - The comparatively moderate use of opium among Natives of 
Indie 18 not kgown to me to have any bad results on their moral charac- 
ter 1 Say that, as a man having the expenence of a District Magistrate 

Q —Is it not true that up to Su Arthur Phayre’s tume, the policy of 
the Burmese Government was very strongly to suppress the extension of 
opmm among the people n Burma ? 
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A—I think it was ‘I cannot of course speak hom my own pergo- 
nal knowledge, but trom what I have always heard I think it was the 
tradition to prohibit oprum as much as possible 


Q.—In whose tame did any change occur in the pohcy? , 


A —TI imagine 1¢ came in with om occupation more a1 less T think 
it has been gradual T do not know that there was any “marked change 
im our policy with 1egard to opm As far as 1 know it has been 
continuous , 1t has heen the same all through 


By Mr Mowbray —Q—How would yon describe that contmuous 
policy ? 

A—I think the object of the Buitish Gove ument Wap to substitute 
duty-paid opium for opm that had not paid duty, and which came from 
Yunnan =I think there 1s no doubt that m Burmese tunes Yunnan opium 
did filter through the country It was the part of the Burmese Kings 
to suppress opimm as much as possible, but it did filter through the 
country, and | think there can be no doubt that there we1e opium-smokers 
m Burma when we took the country I thmk the polcy of the 
Bnitish Government was, finding opmm and finding opmm con- 
sumers, to substiute opium that had paid duty and which they could 
regulate, for opium that had paid no duty, and the consumption and 
importation of wlich they could not iegulate As far as J know there 
has been no change of policy 1 thmk that was the root idea all 
through,—to get the maximum of 1evenue with the mmimum of con- 
sumption ; 

Q --I do not know how tar you,would hke t express an opmion on 
restPigiidus and the general prohibition ot the possession of oprum under 
the new rules ? 

A—TI think it 1s a step mm the sight direction, and tor this reason 


I thnk, as J was saying, the pohcy of the Goagrnment has been the same 


as long as I have been aware of it, but that gradually they did more than 
replace Yunnan opium by duty-paid opm =] think Statistics show “that 
the amount of gpium consumed im the country has increased faster than 
the population It 1s mpossible for me to say the exact pomt at which 
duty-paid opium diove out Yunnan opmm 1 thnk Yunnan opium 1s 
not seen mm the conntry now to any extent When I first came mto the 
country, Yunneh opm was* more o1 less common I am speaking of 
Lower Burma ay 

Q—What is your. opinion with regard to the exception of ~~ non- 
Burman population ? 
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A.—My opmion 15 that the policy of the Government 1s the right 
one mn making exceptions, provided the amount of oprum which is allowed 
to the non-Burmans 18 restricted If1t1s not restricted, I’ thank then 
that therg will be a temptation for the non-Burmans to sell illicitly what 
they did not require for their own use 

Q—I see’ in a Despatch in 1886, when you were Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Shwegyim, you were in favour of exception bemg made in the 
case of foreign residents who had hecome habituated to the drug Are 
you of the same opmion still ? 

A —I am 

Q—You suggested the estabhshment of » special Government 
agency in order to conéuct sales m the case of foreign iesidents Are you 
still m favonr of a system of that kimi ? 

A—I think it ought to be tried Tt may be more or less difficult 
to work it satisfactorily but I am of opmion that the present method of 
putting up opium farms for sale, really 1s a temptation t6 smugghng. It 
13 mpossble for the Government to look after the shops and to supervise 
them im such a way that the opm does not filter out from the shops m 
the sunmounding population I will not say that it 1s impossible, because 
several schemes have been tned, or :ather have been suggested, but appar 
ently they have all been abandoned None of them have come to any- 
thing. I think therefore the only way lor the Government to keep a 
watch on the opium 1s to distribute it itself 


Q —Would you make that recommendation universal in substitution 
of the present system ? 


A —I think I would with regard to optum = =Mv reason for saying 
that 1s because I think the present system 15 radically wrong. 

Q—l understand that you are speaking of the heensmg system,— 
not of the system as to whd should ubtain the opium, but the system of 
distrjbution, —how yt should be distributed ° 

A.—Just so, I thmk the piesent system of putting up heenses to 
auction and then selling the opm to the licensees and allowing them 
te distribute it 7 radically wrong. because J think there 1s an immense 
temptation for these Clinese to make money by selling as much opium as 
they possibly can they have agencies qwerywhere for distributing the 
opium. 

Mr Pease.—Q —You also infer that they purchase whet opium fo1 
sale” 
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, A—I do not think they purchase ilheit opium in this sense; the 
word “conjraband” can be used im two senses,—I am speaking with 
regard to Yunnan opm It 1s contraband opium in the sense that 
it has never paid any duty but British opmm is not congfraband in 
the sense that 1t has not paid duty , 1t 1s only contraband when a man 1s 
found in possession of more than three tolas J think th&it makes a great 
difference The tendency has been to mcrease the number of shops, be- 
cause if a shop was instituted at the head-quarters of a distnct lke 
Bassem, under the system which has all along been pursued, 11 would be 
for the lessee’s interest to distibute opium over as wide an area as possi- 
ble. Ifa large amount of English opium was tound at the head-quarters 
of a subdivision, the Government would then sge that opium 1s clearly 
very largely consumed,—contraband opium . not contraband m the sense 
of its being Yunnan opium, but simply because 1t 1s over three tolas , 
therefore 1t would be a good thing to set up another shop, because evident- 
ly the consumptien of opium wants regulating 


By Mi: Mowbray —Q —There has been no meiease in the number 
ot shops since the last five years? 


A —Restriction m the number of shops has not gone hand in hand 
with the restriction of the opinm winch 15 sold to the lessees 


Q—If opiam is sold by Government it would have to be sold at a 
very high price ? 


A —I think the highe: the puice is, the les» the consumption I do 
not think if necessarily follows that Government would be bound to sell 
at a hygh price, tor this reason, that at present the person who buys 
a shop has to pay a lngh price for the hcense itself. Then he buys the 
opimm at a certam price from the Government, he then has to retail it 
in such a way as to get a profit to cover, not only the price he has paid 
foi the oprttm, butithe price he has paid for the shop and also, as matters 
go now, he has to pay for an agency toi distributing it uheitly There 1s 
no doubt that opium 1s largely distibuted He has to pay all these 
persons, and then if these persons are caught (they are very often wretch- 
ed Chinese with no money of their own), he has to Pay their fines he 
has to make @ piofit besides 


Q.—All which goes to préve that Government could afford, to sell the 
opram a great deal cheaper than the hcensed shops could sell it ? 

A—Yes I do not know of any counterbalancmg argument the 
othe: way. 
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Q —But dv you think Government if 11 sold opium directly could sell 
it at a lowe: price? Would it not be at once accused of stimulating the 
zonsumption of opium ? 

A.—I"think that onght be so. [ meant more about the necessity for 
selling it at a lngh price to make a profit 

Q —I am not considering the question of profit , I am looking at 
it w3 @ practical question Would it not be necessary that Government 
should sell 1t at a lngh puce ’ ‘ 


A,—I think it would 


Q—Would not that lead to a» great an vpenmng m the ihert trade 
for oprum as you have it present ” 


A —TIf the Government stuctly confined the impoitation of opium to 
a certain amount, and then suld through «a tiustworthy agency and at a 
high pie, I thmk it ought to go along way towards restricting the 
consumption Tt would he more difficult to get oprum ilheitly in that 
way : 

Q —Have you evet considered another suggestion which I see has 
beon made by some people, zz, that you might have the facilities fo: con- 
sumption by non-Burmans ]umted to ce1taim places ? 


A—I huve uever considered that, but 1 think they ought to be 
limited to certain places. 


Q—Is it the case that the Chinese population 1s concentrated m a 
comparatively small number oi places 


A—Ye. IT think there are large sural tracts where there aie no 
Chinese they wander about as hawkers and tradeis in boats , there 
are sevetal fanly large villages without any Chinese population at all 

Q—You have not thought out the question ot the pogsibihty of 
lmuting the supply to uon-Burmans m places where there 13 a large 
Chinese population ? 


A —I veitamly think that xt ought to be luted to what a man may 
be expected to consame,—the average consumption of that population, 
What I mean 15 this we found that some Chinese came to register them- 
selves as opium-sniokers who weie not, or at least were strongly suspected 
not to beggpim consumers at all They put down ther names as bemg 
consumers of really a lurge quantity of opm and that gave rise to the 
suspicion that théy desired to register themselves as oprim constumers, 
o¥der that they unght get the opium to retail 
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Q—lIs there any feasace at all for a Chinaman to register himself 
now? 

A —There is not any necessity now This was when tlie first orders 
were issued 

By Sir Wilham Roberts Q—T see you mention your experience 
with regard to both the Chinese and the Natives of India, but you do not 
say anything about the Buiman population Have you anything you 
would lke to say with regard to the effect of the opium habit on the 
Burman population ? 

A—TI agree with the majority ot officials in this country I thmk 
that it has a bad effect upon the Burmans, both physically and morally , 
but I think, perhaps, moually more than physically, . 

By the Chairman —Q—Do yon not think that the jealousy which 
smugglers or ilheit consumers have tor the ceused vendors who have paid 
a high price for the monopoly of retail sales in certain districts, 1s a very 
valuable assistance to the District officer in checkmg smuggling ? 

A—No, I cannot say that itis I thnk that it would, if there 
were a strong party among the Chmese who wiched to sell Yunnan opm 
that had paid no duty and, theretoic, could afford to sell 1t cheaper 
but T think we have driven Yunnan opiam out of Lower Burma, and 
now the different licenses at different places umte to push their oprum 

Q —But 1s 1t we or those men who hold the lcenses, who have 
driven out Yunnan opium ? 

A—Both We have done it through them 

Q —If you get md of those hcensed vendors, and rely only on sales 
by direcwofficial agency, you lose thet assistance against smuggling, do 

sryou not ? 

A —Yes, we certainly should 

Q—Do not you thmk that undér thpse circumstances Yonnan 
opium and Btraits Settlements opium will come in ? 

A —Thatis a very difficult question to answer I think there would 
be a decided tendency for it to come 1m, if 1t were not watched 

Q.—There bemg no inducement to the vendors ép stop illicit trade, 
do you think the disadvantages to the population would be greater than 
those which the population suffers from the temptation to the present 
vendors to push their tiade in their own pecuniary interest? = * 

A —The new experiment is sv entirely novel that 7 thiuk it 1 diffi- 
cult to state what its exact effects willbe, but I think the present sys- 
tem of having licensed frms has tended to put money not only into the 
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pockets of the hcensees, but it has also assisted the Government revenue 
It has always been a very casy system to work The substitution of 
Government agency, and the restriction of the amount of-opimm sold, 
T think, will be a very difficult matter to work satistactomly The policy 
1s 80 new an‘ so untried that [ am quite unable to say what its ultimate 
effects will be Whether it would be possible to keep out Yunnan opium, 
and at the same time to restiict the sale of Government opium, and pre- 
vent 1t spreading, 1s a very difficult question to answer 

Q —In the new system, which 1s the system we want to cnticise, we 
have a few retail vendors who will obtain their licenses, but the amount of 
opium they will get and be able to obtam from Government will be a 
certain small hmited amount calculated and based upon an estimate of 
the requrements of certam certificated Burman, and a certam number of 
reputed Chinese and Madrasi opium-eaters and smokers, so that they will 
not be able to push their sale in the way they formerly did—not, at any 
rate with Government opium ? 

A—No Twas not aware that Government had made up its mind 
how it would sell 

Q —It has made up its mind as aiule to sell it by auction Jn 
certain places whee the demand is very small it will dispense 1t through 
the treasury, and m places where the demand ts comparatively laige 1t will 
be by auction sales Do yout objections to auction sales apply equally 
to a system like that where the amount of opium which the vendor can 
get fiom Government 15 a small and limited amount’ 

aA —TI have no objection in that case to the system of auction gales 
Ido not think there would be sezy much mducement to these persons 
to buy 


Q —There will not be much competition ’ 
«\—I should say not. 


( —Uiless they think that they can use a large amount ot dbeit 
opium ” 


A —Unless they saw their way to it, I do not qmte know whethe 
they would or whgthe: they would not 


Svidence of Surgeon-Captain Davis. . 
By the Chanman—I am Superntendent of the Rangoou Jail, and 
have served eleven yeas in Burma, a little over eight years, smee 1885, 
from 1885 to 1888 m Upper Burma, aiter that m Rangoon itvelf I 


(was partly in civil and partly onlitary employ m Upper Burma 
ay 
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Q —What experienc? have you as to the effect of op1um upon Bur- 
mars ? 

A—My oxpetience 1s entirely hmited to the crunmal population 
which I have seen admitted to tne jail Companng Burmans with China- 
men they bea: the influence of the opium habit much worse. “The Bur- 
man who consumes four annas’ woith of opium daily ag a rule shows it 
more than a Chinaman who smokes the same amount 

(Q —How do you discover when a man has smoked opium ° 

A —TI ask him before the wmdow As a rule I think they confess 1t 

Q.—The opium is stopped ” 

A.—My orders are that men are not to have opiam, yet a certain 
ilhert traffic takes place, but 1t can only be to a ver hunted extent. 

Q.—In cases where the opium habit 1s thoroughly established to an 
ymmoderate extent, do you stop it at once ? 

A—A man 1s watched for a little bit, and if he seems out of sorts 
and if the diarrhoea gets excessive he 1s sent into hospital and kept, under 
observation , but, unless a man really shows symptoms of serious illness, 
the opium 1s withheld from him About a month or six weeks after his 
admission he appears to turn the corner, I do not say in every case, but in 
0 great number of cases, and he bégins to gain weight 

Q —Do you think they go though very great suffering ” 

A —I think so, when they first come in Some do and some do not. 
It 18 only those who suffer much that come up and complain and go to the 
hospital, I never saw any of them die directly from the opmm habit. 
They die from intei-cutrent diseases A man addicted to the opium habit 
would baeome below pai and is hable to attacks of inter-curient diseases 
Tf he 1s hable to attacks of malaria o1 dysentery he would very probably 
get an attack of it m jail, and he might die of it I have never seen a 
man die absolutely from opium alone. 

By Sif Wilham Roberts —Q —Of course you exclude suicides ” 

A.—T have never had any suicides 

By the Chairman —Q —lI believe there aie very fen Chinese m the 
jails. : 

A.—Very few, comparatively speaking. 

Q.—Do the Chinese and the Burmese smoke the same drug ? 

A.—From enquines I have made it appears that Chimamen smoke 
_® purer drug. 

Q.—Have you any. expenence of the effect of opum upon the 
Nataves of India’ 
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A —My experience 15 very limited | cannot say much about 
them ‘ 
Q—Have you, in your own experience, ever seen people who could 
be described as physically wrecked by the use of opium ? 

A—I thnk Ihave I have seen one o1 two men brought into jail. 
In many of these cases I thnk probably there was a combination of 
opium and other diseases as well It 15 not an nncommon thing for Bur- 
mans and sometimes tor Chinamen also to take opium to allay pams of 
some constitutional disease, such as syphilis Of course the two combined 
make a man a perfect wreck 

Q—Have you ever heard that opium i used as au aphrodisiac in 
this country of Buimag 

A.—I cannot say My knowledge is only hearsay evidence I have 
heard that impotence sometimes occurs m the case of oprum-eaters and 
opium-smokers who ae given to sexual excess 

By Sir Wilham Roberts —Q —As I understand you experience 13 
almost entirely confined to the jail ’ 

A —Yes, to crummals, and to the hosprtal in the jail 

Q.— You said just now that you thought that the opmm habit ren- 
dered people more hable to inter-cuirent disorders ? 

A —I think that 1s, pethaps, more than L mtended to say If I did 
say yo, | only refered to it with reference to people dymg m jal who 
are opium eaters, and who eat opmm to excess, but taking those who 
consume smaller doses of oprum, say two annas 01 tour aunas’ worth, I do 
not think there 15 a very large propurtion of them who come mto hospital 

Q—Then yon sarcely adhere tv the statement that opium predis- 
poses to disease ’ 

A.—I think it does 

Q.—Have you anythizg besides an impression with regard to that 
point? 

A —All I know 1s trom the patients I have seen in the jail itself. 

Q—Dv you mean that oprum-eaters in excess coming into jail are 
more liable than tke rest to take some disease that might happen to be 
prevalent in the jail? : 

A—lI thnk they would. I think oprum-eaters in excess, as a rule 
are admitted into the hospital very soon after admission into jail, that 1s 
durmg the probationary period while they are recovering from the stop- 

of the drog When they are in that weakened condition, before they 
have quite turned the corner, they are far morg hable to imtér-cutrent 
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diseases than tite ordinary prisoner, but when they have turned that 
corer and begin to gain weight, I think they take their position among 
the ordimary*healthy class of pnsoners 

Q —I have no doubt you have seen some very extraordinary cases of 
the opium habit amongst the prisoners ? 

A —I came across one extreme case 1 took his own statement, 
The man I referto was a Chinaman, who said that he smoked three and 
a half tolas of opium a day He was a very fat man On the other hand, 
I have seen Climamen who have smoked only a 1upee’s worth of opm a 
day, and who showed effects very badly. 

(2 —Have you seen those cases recover after three or tour weeks ? 

A —Yes ® 7 

Q—I presume you regard thatas a sign that they could not be 
suffering from organic disease? 

A —I cannot say that I have ever met with any orgame disease 
wluch I could put*down to opium alone 

Q —I suppose you have seen the effects of alcohol hkewise in the 
jal? : 
A.—We do not see the effect of alcohol amongst Burmans here we 
very seldom come acioss it It 13 nothing like what it 1s at home 

Q—As I understand a large nuuber of the prisoners among the 
Chinese me in yal for offences against the Opinm Act? 

A —Ont of thnty-two im jal at present thnteen are m under the 
Opium Act 

Bvidence of Captain.R. G. MacMullen 

By “the Charman —I am Deputy Inspector-General of Muhtary 
Pohce and have served mm Burma about four years Before that 
I served mostly in the Punjab with a Frontier Force Regiment. 
I have seryed with races of India (the same as are enlisted foi 
the Burma Miltary Police) for over thirteen years, Opium is most 
freely used, eaten more or less by all such races, and also smoked in 
addition by those races whose caste allows of such I use the word 
“freely” im the sense that a large proportion—and I gm informed, and 
from personal knowledge can confirm 1t—one-third of all the men now 
serving in the Burma Miltary Pohce use the drug, but it 1s used in 
moderation and the abuse is very much the exception. In addition to 
the opium that 1s consumed by men im perfect health, a very large quanti- 
ty is used as medicme, and, I believe, with excellent effect, and saves 
numbers of hves, Say a member of a family has looseness of the bowels , 
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they may not be near a dispensary, or the patiént may be a female and 
the family does not wish her to see a doctor , an opium pill is at once 
given and very likely an attack of cholera, or some other disease, 18 
avoided. Iam assured this 1s the common everyday custom in every 
village, aiid that the people thoroughly and rightly beheve m the virtue 
of opium asa medicine Of all the races I have served with, the Sikhs 
are by far the largest consumers I think it 13 generally admitted that 
the Sikhs ae <iill, perhaps, one of the finest physically, if not the finest 
of al} the races of India and if the race has detenorated at all, 16 18 
the advance of civilization and patent leather shoes that has done it, not 
opium. I have served ten years with the sixth Punjab Infantry, Punjab 
Frontier Foree In the regiment there are two companies of Sikhs, 
who I beliove to a 4nan consume opium, and they are perhaps the two 
finest compamies mn the regiment. I have on the different occasions my 
yegiment has been warned for service, attended the Medical Officer’s in- 
spection, and there were fewer men cast in these two compames than in 
any other A few, but a very few indeed, were not allowed to go on 
service because they had injured their constitution by the abuse of the 
drug (: e excessive use of 1t) Ihave also been informed by Medical 
Officers of the regiment that although it was hkely these two companies 
might break down on sertice 2f theer omum was stopped, yet if they got it 
in moderation, they would stand more hardship, and go through more than 
non-consumers , and I will furthe: say this, in the hard work done by 
the mihtary pohce in Upper Burma in the early days, Sikhs stood the 
hardships and malana perhaps the best of all the races, and I know most 
of the Sikhs im my Military Pohee Battahon did take opimm in modera- 
tion, because at one time, at the request of the men, 1 got 1t awd issued 
it myself. 

Q —Have you seen anv cases in hospital from the excessive use 
of opium ? 

A—Yes, I have seen some cases at least the medical’ officer has 
told me that it was from excessive use There were however, very few 
cases, 

Q.—Among the Sikhs who were opium consumers in your own 
regiment and in the Burma Police, have you seen any appearence of de- 
trimental effects upon the morals of the men? 

A. —No, I do not think s0,—not in the least. 

Q— —Do you not think they might be led to steal ? 

A.— Yes, chev might do that, if they had ‘to get it and could not 
get it otherwise, 
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Q —What do you thutk about the effect m some way or other of 
prombiting and stopping the use of opium? 

A —I believe men would go in for it §=If they did not get opm 
they would go im for ganja or some extract of hemp or perhaps cheap 
liquor which can be got any where m India now. The effects” would be 
much worse ‘ 

By Sir Wilham Roberty —Q—Is the Burma Miuhtary Police 
recruited entirely from the Natives of India? 

A —Yes, except the Karen Battalion ‘They are now enlisting 
Karens, but that 1s a very small proportion 

By Mr Pease —Q —Do you think that the fine physical condition 
of the Sikhs 1s in any way attributable to their consumption of oprum? 

A.—No, I do not think so 

Q—Do you thmk that the Sikhs who do not consume opium are 
in any way infenor to those who do’? 

A —I do not think opium has affected the race at all 


Q —Do you not think that there is a serious danger from a military 
pomt of view in having your men dependent upon having a drug always 
present in the Commissariat? =. 

A —I am nota medical man, and I cannot say if they can stop it 
o1 not 7 am not in a position to say that 


Q—But, as a military man, do you not thmk that it 1s a bad thing 
to have a body of men eutuely dependent upon having a drug? 

‘~—I do not thmh T have said that they were entirely dependent 
upon it | . 

Q—You say, “I have also been mtormed by medical officers of the 
regunent that it was hkely these two companies uught bicah down on 
service uf their opium was stopped ”” ; 

A —These men wete used to it Thatis what the medical officer 
told me—that they considered the men who were need to it uf rt were 
stopped might break down 

Q.—Do you not think that 1t 1s 2 gieat disadvantgge tu have a body 
of soldiers who are dependent upon ther opin mordei to be able to go 
through the work they have to do? 

A —I have been told by doctois, and it 1s my own opuiion, that 
men, if acenstomed to it, af 1t was stopped, might break down 


Q —You ~ce the disadvantage ut uch a position’ 
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A.— If they get 1t they are nothing the wo1se foi, it, and most pro- 
bably they might be the better for it 


Q—Do you suppose tht these two companies were greater consu- 
mers of opium than the other companies of the Punjab Infantry ? 


A +I know these two companies did consume more oprum 


By the Cltairman —Q —The other companies were men of other 
races I presume ? 


A.—Men of other races in the regiment We had Indians, Pun- 
jabis, Mahommedans, Dogras, and Sikhs That 1s what we were com- 
posed of 


By Mr. Pease —Q—Is it your experience that these men could go 
on from year to year without increasing the qnantity, or that there was a 
tendency to mcrease the quantity to produce the desired effect 

A —I do not know that there 1s a tendency to crease the quantity 
That would be more a thing for the medical officer to answer 

Q—You say, “A few were not allowed to go on service because 
they had inured then constitution by the abuse of the drug ”—those were 
men who had increased the quantity? 


A—I do not thmk taken m moderation 1t does myure the consti- 
tution 

Q.—But there were men im the regiment who were unable to go on 
service ? 

A.—Yes, when the men were mspected for service I have seen tha 
medical officer casting one or two men. When I asked why these men 
were cast, the medical office: on‘one or two occasions said that the men 
were excessive oplum-eaters 

By Mr Mowbray —Q —Are you quite satisfied with the physique 
of your Mihtary Police in Burma? 

A.—Yes, perfectly satisfied ’ 


Q.— Supposing it were decided to prombit oprum generally m 
Burma, are you of opinion that it would be necessary to make an excep- 
tion and to allow your military police to consume 11 ? 

A.—Most decidedly 8 


Hvidence of Mr, F Bradley. 

By the Chairman —Q—I believe you are an Apothecary, late 
Civil Surgeon, Northern Shan States Will you tell us what opportun- 
ities you have had of seeing the extent of opmm consumption in the 
Northern Shan States ? 
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A.—My opportunities» of seeing the extent of oprum consumption 
among the Shans of the Northern Shan States have been great. I was 
four years 1p the Northern Shan States and accompamed Messrs. Scott 
and Saunders in their tours through the Shan States I was also out with 
Captam Daly and have visited a very large number of the villages of 
the Northen Shan States I have been to Kokang, the principal 
centre of the opium production of the Northern Shaif States where 
opium 1s lagely grown and can be purchased at pices ranging from 
Rs 6 to Rs 10 aviss(365lb) So far as T know all the men m Kokang 
and the adjoimng Shan States after reaching fifteen or sixteen years of 
age consume opm This 1s more especially the case m Kokang 
They both smoke and eat it, as a rule, a little in the morning and a hittle 
in theevening So far as I could see the opium appeared t6 have no evil 
effect upon them They struck me as being a particularly strong and 
healthy class of men. Mr Scott and I both used to remark on this. 
Their children are certainly very fine specmens All the men in the 
State who have ¢o do hard work, such as pedlars and othe:s who carry 
about heavy loads, consume vprun habitually They cannot get through 
ther work without it These are Shans and Chinamen The Chinese 
come in from Yunnan, they have been settled in these States for centuries 
past 1 was in charge of the Lashio hospital for four years Durmg 
those four years I cannot remember a single case in which I could 
trace the cause of the patient’s complaint to the evil effects of opmm 
The only people who ever carried the consumption of opmm to excess 
were the immediate followers of the Sawbwas who led an idle hfe. 
The ordinary people never consumed it to excess I think the people 
m that a of the country could fot do without opium I have 
occasionally taken opium myself when I have come in tired froma 
long day’s march JI felt all the better for it, a few whiffs gave me 
mmediate rehef In half an hour my appetite returned and the 
sense of fatygue appeared to have wholly disappeared Next morning 
one is perfectly well and there 15 no sense of craving subsequently I 
have never heard of any case in the Northern Shan States where opium 
has had a marked effect on the morals of a consumer and led him to do 
wrong. Opium 1s the only luxury and comfort the Shang im the Northern 
Shan States haye I consider it a necessity : 

Q —Do you know the Southein Shan States ? 

A.—TI have not been in the Sonthern Shan States I heve gone 
round the borders of them, 

Q—Are the men of the Southern Shan States easily distinguishable 
from the men of the Northern Shan States ’ : 
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A.-=They are yust the same : . 

Q.—They both appear tp take opium, so fa as your experfence 
goes? . 

A.—Yes. [have heard Mr Scott say the same thing—that they 
all take it 

Q.—The people are a very stiong and energetic sort of race ? 

A.—The Kokang people, who are half Chinese, are very energetic 
I could not say very much about the Shans being energetic 

Q —Where does this opium go to’ 

A—A great deal 1s sent to China, and used amongst the people m 
the states round Some is brought down into Mandalay and in this 
direction The duty°1s very heavy The Chinamen and the Shans 
coming down from the States through Mandalay are allowed to bring a 
certain amount When they have ovei a certain amount they have to pay 
very heavily foi it 

Q—Do you hnow what they do with the poppy seed ? 

A—The Kachin carry it about and eatit I have often carried 
about a box with me = It 1s very ietréeshing and theyjJare very fond of it 
They cat it with their tood You buy a little bag of seeds and carry it, 
about with you It 1s eaten un cooked and unxed with the nce they eat 
They often carry a number of puppy heads about with them, and use the 
seeds as they are required 

Q—Do the Shans give any excuse 01 reason for taking opium ? 

A—No = They take it out of sheer lazmess They have nothing 
else to do but smoke = =[n the cays of people who have to work hard it 15 
used because they say that they could not go through the fatigte without 
it Some people have to carry very heavy loads about The people who 
have to live in the low-lands on the paddy fields, have to work very hard , 
and they say that 1t keeps fever off and I believe it does 

Q—Yon tegard it as a stimulant ’ 

A.—Yes 

Q —I» there any re-action ’ 

A —They di not seem to complam of any ic-action They seem to 
be all nght after rt. It seems to do them no harm as far as I have 


2 

Q. ' ‘You say you occasionally take it yourself, Have you any other 
sbientind except the fechng of rehef from fatigue, and that sort ol 
thizg ? ‘ 
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A.—No. I have felt rathet a happy sensation. The fatigue seemed 
to drop off me as’if I had dropped a cloak suddenly. I got my appetite 
all right, slept well after 1t, and got up next day feelng perfectly fresh, . 

Q.—Supposmg the supply of opum to the Burmans 1s cut off, as 
it 18 proposed, do you think that the smugglmg of oprum from Shan 
States could be prevented ? 

A.—I do not think you could prevent smugghng °I think opium 
could always be got in It could be brought in by anybody commg down 
Tt is hardly expected that a man 1s bingmg opium, and he will march 
thiough the Maymyo, where there 15 2 guard to collect the revenue 

Q—lIs the boider of the Shan States and the Bnitish districts 
of Burma a mountainous country ” 

A.—Yes You can cross the hills at any past A good many of 
the hills are thick jungle , but there aie pathways leading all through 
You can come m fiom any part almost Nearly all the Sikhs of the 
regiment 1 had medical charge of took opium They thnved on it, 
and they certainly suffered less from fever and bowel complamts than 
other Sepoys, We had about a hundred Sikhs up m the Shan country 
They belong to the Mandalay Battahon 

Q—Would it be possible to prohibit the cultivation of the poppy in 
the Shan States 7 

A —!I do not think they could prevent 1t According to om present 
Government, it vould not be prevented We simply have a political 
officer. The country 1s governed by their own clnefs 

By Su Wilham Roberts —-Q—I thmk you said that the people 
of Kokang are paitly Chinese and partly Shans ? 

A.®Yes <A good many of them Some of them are pure Chinese. 
Others are half-breeds and Shans 


Q.—The two 1aces consume opmm equally ” 


A—They seem to take it about the same They all take 1t in 
Kokang 


Q@—You say that they take a httle m the morning and a httle in 
the evening ? 


A —That it 13 the general rule among the hard-working people. 

Q.— What quantity would they usually take morning and evening 7, 

A—Every man takes what satisfies him Vanons men I have, 
spoken to have told me that they take it at different times 


Q.—You say opin 1s the only luxury which the Shan States haves 
Do not the people smoke tobacco ? ee 
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A.— Yes 
. Q—So that i618 not correct to say that opium 1s “the only luxury?’ 

A.—They do not look upon tobacco as opium , they think opium 1s 
far preferable 

Q —There 18 no spint drunk among them? 

A.—No, the Shans do not drmk 

Q —It 13 a malarial country ’ 

A.—Very Some paits are very malanons and other parts are 
healthy Tt ts a very undulating conntiy Some parts are very low and 
other paits are very high 

Q—Is thee a popular behef that opium 1s good for the various 
troubles of malanal districts ’ 

A —Yes, people have yieat taith in tt and have foand it do good 
They say that those people who take opmm do not suffer fiom tever 
They take it as a prophylactic 


Q —1s 1t yom impression as a medical man, that opium does act as a 
prophylactic ? 

A—Yes, 1 have given tt myself m cases , and I have found it act 
when nothing else would 

Q—You have seen a great many cases of malarial diseases I 
suppose ? 

A —Yes, hundreds of cases 

By Mr Pease —Q —Is there anything special in the race or the 
country to make opium a necessity ? 

A —It 1s a very cold climate ‘It1s very hilly and people, have to 
carry loads about, and they have lots of hard work m chmbing 

Q.—I gather that it 1s your opimon that if they give up the habit 
it would be to their disadvantage ? 

A—TI fancy they could not hve there without opium now with the 
Innd of food they get, and the way they have to hve, and are clothed and 
so forth 

Tividence of Mr 0 Findlay. 

By the Chairthan —I have been in Rangoon eleven yeais I have been 
during the past eight years managing one 01 other of Messrs Bullock 
Brothers’ mills n Rangoon. In that tame I may say I have come into daily 
‘Nontact with the Indian coolies who consume opium These men aie em- 

- ployed owk}ing rice-bags for the most part, atid of all mill labour this 
requires the most, physical strength coupled mth endurance. In physique 


Om 


they are as good as’any, and* better than most, of the coolies we employ 
They-take opium regularly every day, and the practice 1s not confined 
to one or twoanen in # gang, but is almost universal, it bemg exceptional 
to find a man who does not take it I have questioned them regarding 
the quantities they take at a time, and the number of times acday they 
take it So far as I am aware they only take a small dose once a day 
when the day’s work 1s over They say it acts as a tome or stimulant and 
and enables them to eat as well as to sleep They themselves say, with- 
out 1t they could not possibly bear the stram of work put on them, and 
invariably 1f a man stops 1t he turns sick and unfit for work I do not 
know what the effects of not takmg it may be, but I can testafy to the 
tact that those men who do take 1t seem to be none the worse for dong 
go, and are, as I have said before, the best coohes w@have The work done 
by optum-eating Cormgi coohes 19 a3 follows Ina mill prodnemg, say, 
8,000 bags of rice (800 tong) in twenty-four hours, 100 coolies are usually 
employed for handling the bags after they are sewn up These coolies 
work in shifts arranged by themselves, there bemg always sufficient men 
in the mill to keep the work gomg The work to be done 1s to carry the 
bags from the godown in which they-are bagged tu the one in which they 
are stored The distance varies according to circumstances from ten to 
100 yards, and the bags are stored m stacks up to about twenty tiers ot 
bags from the floor. In addition to the above those 100 coohes will carry 
5,000 to 6,000 bags (500 to 600 tons) daily from the godowns to hghters 
or cargo-boets In the busy season om mills work from 6 4 4 on Monday 
mornings till noon on Saturdays without a stoppage 

Q—Do you know if these men take alcohol ax well in any 
shape” 

A —So far as I am aware they do not. 

Q —Has it the same effect upon them as alcohol has upon a Enro- 
pean, or 1s there some different effect 7 

A—I fancy it 1s very much the same, itis a stimulant Taken to 
excess, I suppose 1t would stupify them, but moderately as they take it, 
acts as a sort of stimulant 


Q —What 13 then characte: morally, are they gn honest sort of 
people or the reverse’ 

A —They are quite as honest as any Natives gong. They aie net 
blackguards I suppose they would steal if they had the opportunity;,, 
but they are not professional thieves, and they work haid 

Q.—Chmatmen do not work as covhes, do they ? ! 
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A.—They are employed round Rasgoon in cultivating gardens ; and 
thay are also employed on the Chinese farms in Rangoon as cools. 1 
suppose they find that a lot of their own countrymen are cheaper than 
labour they can get here: otherwise, they aie not employed They do 
not work for Europeans 

Q.—You do not know anything about their habits with respect to 
opium ? ‘ 

A.—No, I do not 

By Mr Mowbray.—Q —These people cat opm, I suppose ? 

A.—Yes, they cat it The opium T have seen 1s prepared , 1t 19 a 
glutinous substance , and the people roll 1t out im the palms of ther hands 
into a small mill. 

Q—They come from the Madras Coast ? 
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A—Yes 
Q—Do you know whether they brmg fhe habit with them from 
Madras, or do they get 11 after they come here ? e 


A.—I think they bring it with them 

Q —Do you consider that 1t would create dissatisfaction among them 
if they were prevented from getting their opium 7 

A.—TI am quite sure they would 

By Mr Pease -Q—What steps did you take to find out how 
many took opium ? 

A,—I questioned the headman of the gang with regard to the num- 
ber of men in Ins gang who took opium. 

Q—Do you think that those who do not take opinm are any the 
worse men for it ? 

A.—Personally I cannot say, because I never saw one who did not 
take it, But I have been told there are some who do not take opium, 
and that those men cannot work well. 

Q—Have you watched its effect. on these men for any considerable 
number of years—on individual men ? 

A —No not individual men. They change nearly every year They 
come over here for a season and then go back to ther country The same 
men if they come back to this country do not often retyrn to the same 
mill. 


Q.+-As a stimulant gradually sappmg ther powers.—you would not 
have the opportunity of observing it ? ‘ 
A.—No, . 
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Hvidence of the:Rev. Dr. Guahing. 

in reply to the Chairman the witness stated that he had been in 
Burma since March, 1867. He had hved in Toungoo, BhamoZand Ran- 
goon The first ten years ho spent almost the whole of the season in 
travelling in different parts of the Shan States He had visited almost 
all the Shan States, both east and west of the Salween Kengtung, on 
the east of the Salween, near the border of Yunnan, was the furthest 
point he had reached In regard to the districts adjommg the Kachin 
country, before the Enghsh annexation, he had been a great number of 
small villages skirting the mountains and he found that the consumption 
of opium was very extengve m those villages, It seemed to be very 
much on account of ther proxumty to the Kachin country He found 
that opm was raised in many of the villages im th® Ixachin country, and 
it was a matter of common daily marketing between the Shans and the 
Kachns. He knew nothing about the condition of things amce the an- 
nexation Abont forty per cent, of the men amongst the Shans were 
consumers of opnfm, perhaps more He was 1eferrmg to both smoking 
and eating, the people followed the Kachm custom very largely of smok- 
ing a small quantity occasionally ur the day. 

Q —Dnid the habit extend at all among the Burmese in a secret way ’ 

A —I do not know, except» im the town of Bhamo There was 
quite a large number of opimm-eaters amongst the Burman population 
but I could not dare to give you any percentage, because I do not know 
what 1t would be 

Q —Do you refer to the opium-eateis ? 

A —I should say opium-chewers, 


Q In the Shan country at n distance from the Kachm conntzy, 
how do matters stand there ? 


A.—I think that the oprum., as you come fiom the Kachin country 
southwards, 1s a great deal used But 1t becomes less and less the fur- 
ther you go away towards Momek. 

By Mr. Mowbray.—Q.—Are those districts you are now speaking of 
under British rule at present ’ 

A.—Yes, they are under British 1ule The uppet pait of the dis- 
trot 18 under 4he Deputy Commissioner. His junsdiction’ has been re- 
moved as you go further south towaids Momek 

By the Charrman.—Q.—How do matters stand in Kengtting 2 

A.—Kengtung 1s véry much under Chinese influence owing to its" 
close proximity to China, 1 found the use of opium there very extensive, 
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Great numbers of men there were accustomed to use gpm It was a 
very common thing in the market when I was there, but that was a good 
‘while ago 1 doubt, however, it there has been very much change 

Q.—That was all independent country? 

A,—-It was semi-independent country 1 tlink of all the Shan 
States it was the most mdependent of the Burman King It had a 
Burman Miltary officer when I was there 

Q —Prolubition of the Burmesc Kings agamst opin did not extend 
to that Shan country ’ 

A —The further you got hom Mandalay the less was its aimfluence 
felt ‘ 

By Mi Mowbray —(Q) —Kintung 1s now under a Sawbwa a tiubn- 
tary chief, like the otfie: Shan States 

By the Chairman —Q —Tlns proposed piolubition of the use of 
opium would not apply m any way to the Shan countiy | suppose ? 

A.—I should thik 1t would be very difficult to enforce it m_ that 
direction It. 13 to the east of the Salween J think it has been only w- 
sited once or twice by English officers, indeed the Sawhwa did not present 
Iumself until two years ago =A gicat many of the Shans hve in British 
Burma In the Lower Province there 1s a large Shan population Not 
so many in Upper Burma, if you cacept the distucts to the north of 
Mandalay 

Q —Annong the Shans m British Burma, 1s opium consumed exten- 
sively ? 

A.—Yes 1 should hke to explam about the use of that word ‘es- 
tensive’ The headmen of the villages and the better class of people will 
not acknowlodge that 1t 1s extensive, and I think for this reason, because 
it 1s very disgraceful m thar opmion They are strict Buddlusts, and 
they do not wish that the idea should prevail that the custom is wide- 
spread amongst ther young people The basis of my opimiou has been 
formed largely from my personal imteicourse with the people im their 
villages I have had the heads of villages say to me “In 100 men, 
there are three or four who use opium” But many of the priests have 
acknowledged to mo that at least thirty per cent of the men are more or 
lege addicted to the use of opm. J think myself that that is probably 

case, In the long journeys which I have taken, I have generally 
eyed ‘by means of coohes. These men go with me from these dis- 
‘tricts and return, and T have found that in starting at least twenty-five 
per cent, of these men have been addicted more or less to the: use of 
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a 
opium Iam now speaking’ only of the Shans 1 have had no idea that 
many of these men were opium users until they came mto the mountains 
when, beng without their opium, their strength gave way, and they were 
unable to go on unless they could have a tresh supply of the Oras 


Q —Do these men eat it on smoke 1 ? 
A —Some smoke it, and some eat tt. 


Q —In the Burman’s opinion o1 in the Shan‘s opmion, is there any 
distimction as to the degiee otf disgrace between cating and gmoking 
opmm ? 

A —I never heard of any so tai as the Shan is concerned The 
term for callmg a man accustomed to the use ol opin Is disgracetul I 
do not think there 1s any difference in the opmiou® whethe: he uses it 
secretly or openly, or whether he eats it 01 smokes it I never heard any 
difference 


Q—Would the term be generally used im talking of men who eat it 
moderately ? 


A —If a man uses 1t moderately it 13 not generally known, but the 
very fact that he uses opium 18 as much to Ins discredit in that way as it 
he uses 1t more openly Ot course when ® man uses it to a great excess 
the term might have stronger force. But I do not know of any special 
distanction amongst the Shans I never heard of it 


Q—In India I fancy, and in most oriental countries, oprum 1s used 
greatly as a domestic medicine ? 

A —Yes ; 

Q —“I believe the idea prevails that 1t 1s 15 a good thing to relieve 
pains of malarious fever and itis thought to be a prophylactic against 
fever ? 

A.— Ygs. 

Q.—It 18 hard to distinguish between the medical use and the die- 
tetic use ? 

A —In the Shan States they sometimes acknowledge that it 1s a 
preventive in the case of fever, but 1 do not think that ewhen it 15 used 
directly for ‘medical purposes there 18 any special disgiace about it. 
Disgrace comes when the man is known to use it for Ins owm pleasure 

Q.—It must be rather hard to distmguish between the case of ment 
affected with malaria, whd uses rt in small doses daly to keep off thé 
malaria, and the case of a man who consumes it {or pleasuie ? 
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A.—l have never inet a man who used it tor malana daily. I have 
known a case where a man has used it, as [ should myself, if it were 
prescribed. Taking it as a custom makes it more or less disgraceful 

Q.—What 15 your opmuon as to the effect of the use of opium ’ 

A —The use of opium saps the physical strength of men In the 
carher stages of 1t4 use 1t produces a fulness of flesh tendmg to plumpness 
This has been the result of my experience with my coolies more than any 
other clggs of men Some of the finest men, apparently athlete m their 
build, have been men of this kind, who, as I said before, when they get 
beyond a place where opium can he obtamed fail altogether , but they 
looked Like fine well-built men at first But it 1s not good flesh and 
strong muscle §=Withcnt this stimulant they do not seem able to do ther 
work 1 have had many cases among my Shan cvolies during my Shan 
journeys These journeys have eatended over fitteen years These men, 
when hired, scemed to promise evcellent seivice, for they looked bke 
strong and athletic men They never mentioned their habit beforehand, 
but as soon as the supply of opium failed alter entermg the mountains 
they became utterly unable to cary any burden, and it uot discharged at 
once, 1an away at the fist oppoitumty im oder to return where ther 
unperative need could be satisfied In no case have I ever seen such men 
abandon the habit —[n all cases ander my observation they went on from 
bad to worse 

Q --Froin your observation and expenence with the men ts 1t you 
opuion that they never voluntarily abandon the habit? 

A—That omy opmon When I travelled fiom Toungoo these 
mien were residents of the Shan villages amongst which it was my custom 
frequently to visit, and [ theretore knew their subsequent hfe It 13 not 
hke the hnimg ot coohes and then ceasing to have any knowledge of them 
after they have been in one’s employ Only two years ago m iny last 
tnp to the Shan States some of the men whom I took out turned out to 
be opium-smokeis I know that within the last two years here, from my 
observation, they have gone from bad to worse In the old days when | 
was accustomed to travelling it was not safe to take coolies when I could 
get them slong the ioute According to the Shan custom I could get 
carried trom one town to another by local coolies , but in order to facilit- 
ate my journey in the matter of speed, I employed coulies from Toungoo, 
who had ‘fauulu, there, and who wished to 1cturn to their homes In a 

slarge number of cases I kept track of these famules 3 

Q You say they go from bad to worse, what do you mean 


by that ? 
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A —I consider it bad qny why to use oprum 
Q —What 15 the stage which you call 2 worse stage” 

“A —There 1% @ case of a man who was hwving two years ago in 
Toungoo who perhaps twenty years ago went with me for the first tame 
to the Shan country I was not aware that he was an opium-eater This 
man turned out to be an opium-eater , but apparently, under the influence 
of our rehgious efforts, he gave up the halt, and he sulfsequently pro- 
fessed Inmself to be a Chnstian <A year or so after that 1t became 
evident that he had 1esumed the habit The man went on from tnat 
until he became a physical wieck, unable to do work and unwilling to do 
it He became very thm He had been a man of good build and of 
fulness of flesh, but he became very thin and emaciated That is my 
idea of gomg from bad to worse ° . 


Q—You say that about 30 per cent m the Shan States adopt 
the opium habit , how many would arrive at that stage of physical wreck 
you speak of ? 


A—I shonl@ not dare to give any percentage, but I thnk a great 
many of them finally came to that , mdeed, I have known a great many 
instances, but what the proportion’would be, I could not tell I thnk a 
good many of these, 30 per cent had never come to that condition 
They continued to be moderate users The tendency however has been 
shown to merease more and more, and an the cases 1 have known in 
Toungoo, whew I have had longer experience, I should say that at least 
five or sxx men out of the thnty would finally become utterly mcapacitated, 
unwilling to do anything, and physically unable to do anything except at 
the moment they were under the mfluence of the drug 

Q—Mo you thnk that that 1 the effect of opium only, or 18 1t on 
account of their not devoting all their moncy to proper food ? 

A.—Of course in the case of some of these men they do not properly 
supply themselves with food They cannot afford food and opmm I 
think the lack of food would be attributed to the optum habit 

Q—It 1s much the same case as gin drinkers in London, and 1n the 
other big towns? 

A —Very hkely 

Q—Can .you desembe the condition of these excessive opium 
eaters 7 

A —As a rule the body becomes emaciated, and there is a shrinkang 
from work and from exertion in any form except as necessity compels and 
a constant supply of opm gives help. The normal condition of this 
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class seems to be the least amount of physical effort and the desire to 
@pend the time in indolent repose or m sleep : 

Q.—What have you to say as to the moral effect? = « 

A —It often leads to loss of respect for one’s word, I found that 
to be the case particularly with those men who engaged themselves 
When the opivm failed they were not only perfectly willmg, but deter- 
mined to break their contract Before domg that, however, the pilfermg 
of food and httle things were prominent and common dunng_ the 
journey 

Q —More prominent than m non-smoke1s? 

A —Yes, decidedly, 

Q —You are now speaking of mmoderate consumers ? 


A.—Yes, those who require more or less of the stimulant. In that 
way they saved their money for the purchase of opmm Of course their 
supply of money on the journey was very scanty It was according to 
special arrangement they were able to retain their money for the purchase 
of what they wished 1 had a great deal of trouble in that direction. 

Q.—What 18 vour opimon of the moral effect mm the case of ex- 
cessive consumers ? 

A°—I found that the opium-smoker or opium-eate: who used the 
drug excessively would 1esort to almost anything to obtam the means of 
petting the drug if he had not any — [ personally know of a good many 
thefts, and in one case T know of the sale of a young daughter n a way 
that ought not to have been, simply because the father wished to obtain 
money for the purpose af obtaming opwm Men who take it excessively 
do not, and, as a rule, cannot, work very well. They, must have 
the drug. 

Q—What, in yom opmion, 1s the general feeling of the country 
with regard to the habit amongst the Shans ” 

A.—I think there 13 universal condemnation , 

Q —Although it 1s so common 7? 

A —The universal condemnation of the opium habit by all respect- 
able Shans, the loss of reputation of those who indulge in it, and the ens- 
tomary saying of the people in regard to one who having this habit 1s 
caught m some crime or fault, “oh, he 15 an opium-user,” show the sense 
of the people in regard to the moral deterioration which 18 considered to 

« be attendant on the habit of usmg opum sy 

Q.—+That spphes chiefly to the excessive use ? 
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A—No, the condemnation of the habit does not apply to the 
excessive use, but’ the extreme use of it brings the most serious condemna- 
tion. The whole habit, as a habit, 13 condemned universally by the people. 

Q—lI suppose every pious Buddhist must condemn it religiously ? 

A —Yes, 1f he adheres to ns own rehgion 

Q—1 suppose every conservative Burman or Shan who looks back 
with some regard to the old time of Church and State aule in Burma 
must also be prone to condemn it from those sorts of motives too? 

A —That mght be more with the Burmans than the Shans, because 
the Shansin the past days belonged to the Tributary States, and their 
emigration has been a modern thing since they have come under English 
rule I do not thmk 1n their own country the thing was possible to be 
prohibited In the Southern Shan States it does wot existeo much as it 
does further north, and yet it does exist to a ceriam extent I have 
not found that feelmg amongst them myself With regard to the opium 
question, except that thev get the idea from the Burman, they do not 
seem to contrast st with what they had under Burman rule because they 
were not directly under Burman rule in then own country, 


Q—In the time of Burma inle, prohibition was not extended to 
outsiders at all, was 1t ? 


A—I do not know that it was As showmg to what extent 
Burman ideas on these subjects made themselves felt m the Shan States, 
I went to a place where intoxicants were sold openly in the bazar on the 
bazar day, But the moment you ciossed down from the plateau over 
the mountains, into the Burman Plam, it was rather a dangerous business 
to sell intoxicants I think the same thing will apply m regard to 
opium ® 

Q.—I suppose under Burman rule, though the opium sale was pro- 
hubited, and 1t was a crime to eat o1 smoke it, there was a great deal of 
secret congumption, was there not” 


A.—Yes, no doubt TI remember coming late one mht to a guard 
station, and bemg a white man they ~upposed I was accustomed to the 
use of intoxicants A man came in th: night and said to me that some 
toxicants could be obtamed uf I wished it . 

By Mr Pease—Q.—That was rather evidence of the stringency of 
the law ? 


A.—That was in one oj the towns where there Was Burman 


Government. see 
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By Su Wilham Roberts —Q —Did you say that the priests among 
the Northern Shan States condemned the habit . 

A.—Yes, those thet I met in the proper opm country. I-have 
never been in the Themm country but I have been in a sniall state be- 
yond, where the Shans are mixed up with the Kachins and some Chinese 
1 know that the priests from Theinnt proper and southwards, as far as I 
have had any conversation with them, condemn the practice umversally 

Q.—You “think that there is some religious basis for the sentiment 
of condemnation ? 

A.—Yes, decidedly One of the five great commands 1s not to use 
any intoxicant, and this would be classed essentially under the same head. 

Q.—The use of aleohol 13 put im the same category ? 

A.—Yes, certainly , indeed, 1f I may be pardoned for stating it, here 
in Lower Burma some of our own men have been openly reproached by the 
Buddinst pnests for allowing the use of opium and alcoholic drinks, 

Q.—Opium and bhang and alcoholic beverages all fall under this 
general religious condemnation ? 3 

A—Yes, 

Q —Have you formed afy opinion as to winch 1s the most deleterious 
of these various intoxicants, opium, alcohol or bhang ? ; 

A-~eI do not know of bhang being used in the Shan States, unless 
it has been introduced by the Natives of India For myself I certamly 
should prefer to use aleohohe stimulants rather than opum But I do 
not wish to express a king for either 

Q.—Your mental attitude 1s one of hostihty ° 

Q —Yes 

By Mr Pease —Q—Do you consider that the prohibition ‘of opm 
arises simply from a religious feeling ? 

A—No I think 1t arises primarily from the religious feelng, and, 
secondly, I think 1t arises very strongly from the results they «ec in the 
persons who use it 

Q—Yon sad that the consumption of oprum has given much trouble 
amongst the Christians ? 

A Yes, that*statement should be enlarged The number of Shan 
Christiane 15 comparatively shall, yet in our own Shan Migsion we have 
had a great deal of trouble with the Christians, and we have often traced 
the troubles in the churches to the secret use of the drug, which seemed 
“to destroy all sense of what I should consider honesty in ther dealngs 
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with us as religious persons, I have known in the Burman villages quite a 
number of churches nearly destroyed by this habit, 

Q—Do you tetain persons as members of the chuich whom you 
know to be consumers of oprum? 

A—WNo. 

Q.—Is that the result of Missionary regulations, or Is 1 because of 
the feelng of the Christian Church generally ? 

A—That 1s the result of our own regulations as missionaries, rem- 
forced by the feeling of the people about us. We should tcel that we lost 
influence over the people if we allowed persons usmg opm to 1emain in 
the churches, 

By Mr. Mowbray —Q —Conld you give me any idea of the propor- 
tion of the Shan population m Burma’ 

A—TI have not examined the last census report I know that ten 
years ago, when I had special reasons to look up the Shan population, 
there were over 20,000 within twenty miles of Rangoon But 1t must 
have mereased very much since then The Spans are found in Pegu and 
Toungoo and other districts, nnd along the Prome railway. 

*  Q—What proportion of Christians have you mm Burma, and what 1s 
you aiea of observation m that respect ? 

A.—Om Chustians are principally in Lower Buuma, According to 
the census we have adherents numbeing nearly eighty thousand We 
aie more are less familiar with the state of the different missions, because 
we have ow annual meetings, and all questions connected with these 
nussions are discussed at those meetings Besides that, almost all of us 
visit personally first and last nearly all the missions. 

Q —What proportion of that seventy-nine o1 eighty thousand would 
be Barmans and what non-Burman ? 

A—I would rather give you the basis of the communicants, who are 
about thirty thousand Among these, perhaps, there are two thousand 
Burmans Then there are about twenty-seven thousand Karens And 
the other thousand is divided amongst the Shans, the Kachins, and the 
different miasions of a more recent date 

Q —The bulk of your converts are Karens? 

A.—Yes, the great bulk of them. 

Q.—In speaking of the universal condemnation of the opm habit: 
you are speaking both of Shans in the Shan States and the Shans in* 
British Burma ” 
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A —Yes in both. It was only three or four days ago that I was 
out im one of the Shan villages near here, the head men of the village 
were together and spoke in a very strong manner abouf this opium 
habit. 

Q—I notice you say, “in no case have I ever seen such men aban- 
don the habit”. 

A—lI neve: have—that there are persons who do abandon the habit 
I have no doubt. 


Q —Could you form any oynmon as to what would happen to these 
consumers if they were compelled to abandon the habit ? 


A —I fancy that would depend very much upon the stage of ad- 
vance in the use of fmum — 1 know of the case of a Shan who died in a 
very sad way. The man was employed by anothe: missionary He had 
been a slave caught by the Kachins and taken m his youth to the Kachin 
villages, where he became addicted to the use of opm The man es- 
caped and he was employed under the supervision of sonfe missionanes for 
quite a while. He had no opm, and he became violently insane—not 
hurtful to others, but violént in Ins movements Funally, his friends 
were sent tor, and they said that it was simply because he had not his ; 
opium It was a fact, he had no opium fo: some time He was taken 
away and he died the next moinmg, althongh opium was given to him 
I cannot speak of these things from « medical point of vew I have 
known cases of Shans who had dysentery very badly, who were accustom- 
ed to the use of opium, and the usual remedies, in which opium 1s a part, 
failed to have any effect upon them I have nevet seen a case im which 
the Shans have abandoned the habit Even those who profqss to be 
Christians never can be persuaded to give it up 

Q—Could you not persuade people who become Chnistians to give 
up the habit ’ 

A—We never take them as Chnstians unless we suppose that they 
are not opium users or have given up the habit My experience in every 
case has been that where there was a real use of opium before they became 
Christians they returned to the habit and finally adhered to it 

By Mr Pease —Q—Would you be in favour of extending the 
Regnster which 1s to come into force on the Ist of January to the Shan 
residents ‘in Burma ’ 

» A—Anything which would lead to its piokibition would be my idea 
of the thing. 
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Q.—The proposal 13 that those who are consumers of twenty-five 
yeaxs of age should be allowed to register themselves, if on the other hand 
they are noteplaced upon the register, they are not treated as Burmans 
and will have full hberty to purchase opm ” 

A —Certamly that would be bette: than nothing, most decidedly 

By the Charman —Q.—You said you found a congderable nyse of 
the ding amongst the Karen Christians winch vou say destroys all honesty 
in then dealmgs with you” 

A—1I do not ref: to Chnistians merely 

Q —Mhght not that be the secret use rather than the effect of the 
diug on their honesty, that secret use involves incessant lying ’ 

A —Yes, it 1s very easy to begin lymg and ge on witlt the prinuple 
of the thing afterwards 1 do not see any occasion to recall what I have 
said with regard to the matte: 


Q—Does not the concealment of the halat date from the old 
Burman iule? =e 
A—I1 think the concealment 15 mote trom the disgiace of the thing 
than anything else I have never heaid any statement abont concealing 
it, m my experience with them, on account ot the Government at all 
"Tt has always been the disgrace that attaches tu the use of the ding itself 
Q—By the new iules the use or possession of opmm‘would be 
absolutely prolubited to Burmans you aie a gentleman of long experi- 
ence mn this countiy, and I should like to ask you whether yon think that 
prohibition will be effectual, 0. do you think that the people will get 
opium all the same ? 


e 

A—That is a hard question to answer I should like to see it 
tied I think there would be a good deal of ilhert smugghng But I 
think also it would cut off a good many who ate not far advanced in the 
use of the drug im continuing its use Young boys even are tncked into 
it, as T hav@ occasion to know It has also been stated m Government 
reports that men have been sent out by the opm vendors, If the thing 
were prohibited that would be stopped Undoubtedly there would be 


smuggling and ilhert trade, but I should hke to ee the expermment 
tned. 


Q.—You recognise that there is a sort of counterbalance of evil in 
the thng,—that if eatensive smuggling and extensive ihert flandestine 
consumption goes on, thay itself 1s demoralizing ? ~ 


A,—I quite recognise that Still I should hke to see the other way 
tried and see whether the evil would be less, 
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Q —Are there not a number of Chinese yn the Shan country ° 

A—In the Kengtung dwtnct there are a number, more or, less 
scattered here and there in the Shan States, but the comyunities are 
not large Jn my recent visit I found no large communities in the Shan 
States proper 

Q —As far as the Chinese, who hve in Lower Burma, are concerned, 
1g there any distinction im iespect of the bad effect of opmm on the 
Chinese and on the other people who surround them, as far as you can 
judge ’ 

A—I have had very Ittle to do with the Chinese here, and I dis- 
hke to give an opmon upon the matter 

By Mi Mowhiay —Q --Is there any Chistian mission among the 
Chinese here ? > 

A —There ® one whieh is marutamed m connection with the Pres- 
bytenan Church here ft 1s a small mission It was designed more to 
look after the converts of that Church fiom Swatow There 1g a cate- 
chist, who 1g under the charge of Mr Mon of the Presbytenan Church 

Q —Yon do not mamtam any mission amongst them ? 

A.—No, we have no inssion at all amongst the Chmese 

Bvidence of Mr. Chong Talk. 

In reply to the Chanman, the witness stated that he was a general 
merchant and holde: of wholesale and retail hque: licenses m Rangoon 
He was of opmion that the consumers of opium among the Chinese 
population m Burma was from about thirty to forty per cent He had 
been in Burma twenty-five years, and was burn at Penang 

Q—What effect do you thuk the habit of opium-smoking has 
npon the morals of the people who use it 

A—lI may say that there me two classes of people who smoke 
There arc the neh men who can afford to smoke and afford plenty to eat 
T do not think it has any effect upon them An oprum-smoker afte he 
smokes opm must have lots of tiff or sweetmeats , and 1t does not 
effect them. With regard to the poor classes who smoke, if they smoke 
a hitle it does not effect them , but by-and-by they cannot sleep without 
smoking [i # man smohe~ one day at teu o'clock, he will have to smoke 
every day at ten uv clock, and perhaps he smohes two or three tames durmg 
the day When the time comes for him to smoke he cannot stend it 
unless he does smoke. he must smoke somethmg If he 18 poor, he is 
_ obliged 8 go and get something {o1 his pipe , That 1s what hurts the 


"poor men, 
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Q —He dogs not teedehimeelt ? 


» A.—No He spends all his money and he commits petty thefts 
When he sets anything, he wants to snatch it or he may go to the 
pawn-broker 


By Mi Pease—Q—What time does it take tor these smokers to 
smoke three times a day ? ° 


A—Some of them smoke about one giam at atime Some people 
take about a quaiter of an hom io smoke Sometimes people smoke 
lymg on thei beds and they uught smoke thice or four hours He hes 
lazily and pethaps he has a friend to talk to It w not like eating 
opium, The man who cats opium takes one pill and swallows it It 18 
not so with the Chmaman , when he smokes he *has a fmend to talk 
with bum and he spends hours over it 


By the Chauman ~Q—Do muy Clinamen eat opium and not 
smoke opium ’ 


A--I think they dl smoke Some of the poor asses when they 
cannot afford to smoke buy bernie and swallow it 

Q—Is the effect of swallowing the same ay the eflect of smoking ? 

A—TI think it might be the same , but if he can smoke 1t 15 better 
If he has no money to smoke he swallows it 

Q.—Do many of the poorer classes go on smoking moderately tor 
a long time o1 do they come iv smoking in excess ? 

A —Sometimes the poor people have no money but a man must 
smoke until he 15 satished , when he has money he cau smoke ag much as 
he can When a man has not much fuoncy he can only smoke five pipes, 
but when he has more money he can suioke ten o1 twenty pipes, but af 
they have no money they are obliged to have five pipes 

Q—There ae foolish men and wise men among the poo , do the 
wise men smoke twenty pipes or ouly smoke a few pipes ? 

A.—Some ot the wise men only smoke five pipes, but some of the 
lazy men smoke twenty pipes Some of the lazy men when they get 
money smoke until they have spent all then money They hke to smoke 
twenty pipes . 

Q.—Thote men get unht for work ? 

A—Yes ° 

Q—Onut of a hundred poor men who smoke opium how many getes 
unfit for work from smoking ? 
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A —I should think about sixty per cent cannot work. They can 
of course do daily work but they cannot do very hard work 
Q—Taking a hundred men who smoke, some little, some much, 
how many become unfit to work ” 
A,—I think about thirty per cent 
: —How do they live in the end? 
A —When' they have no money they go and commit theft , snatch 
here a little and there a littl = They can do no work Nobody trusts a 
man hke that . nobody would employ him,—nobody will take those gicat 
smokers 
T have never been a smoker Asked as to the diinking habits of the 
Chinese, witness sail that they drmk brandy, gm, beer The poorer 
classes in the jangle cannot get any brandy they are obhged to drink 
shumshoo Some ot them become diunkards When they ae drunk 
they cannot work Some of my trends drmk very much but when 
they have not got it they can stop one day, Int they cannot stop opium 
for one day = One of imy friends has stopped drmk tof ten days He 
said, * 1 swear I will not have any more — As for opium, thev cannot 
stand for two days without takmg it Witness dealt im every kind of 
hquor = Oprum caused no cimme 
By Sir Wilham Roberts —Q —I understand that the Chmese 
community here are chictly artisans, carpenters and shoe-makeis ” 
A—Yes 
By the Chanman —1 think theut forty or forty-five per cent of 
the Chinamen wm Burma ave merchants, but some of them ae carpenters 
blackanuths, shoe-makcrs and that gort ol thing 
Q —Do many of these working men come to poverty ’ 
A—No_ Very lew 
Q—You say that thirty o: forty percent of these artisans use 
opinm yet very few a> a matiter of fact do come to proverty ? 
\—IJ should thimk about thirty per cent out of forty come to 
poveity 
Q —How much per cent would that be ° 
A —About twelve out of hundred. 
Q —Do you say that about twelve per cent of the artisan Chinamen 
come to poverty = 
A.—Yes those who sinvke a great deal 


* 


Rag 
i Q—Dv ten per cent of yom counts yen who are altisans come 


to poverty here m Rangoon ? 
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A.—Yes, ten per cent =, 

Q.—From excessive opium-smoking ? 

*A.—Yes 

Q—By Mr Pease —Have you known any uf those who are well-to- 
do mnjurejthew health by smoking ? 

A—Yes, at last, but not in the beginumg, at last they injure 
then health ° 

Q —Rich people ? 

A—Yes 

Q¥—In those cases does it not lead tv ther neglecting their 
busmess have you known any cases in winch the habit of opium- 
smoking has made them poo men ” 

A—Yes They always neglect then business or trade It a man 
wants to buy any goods at ten o’clock he will smoke and I think some- 
times he neglects his business 

By Mr. Mowbray —Q —Llave you any experience of any Chinamen 
who have ruined {her health by dunking biandy and gin? 

—No Not any Chinaman and not any Burmans 

Q —Drmnking t« quite harmless hee it does not do the Chinaman 
any haim ? 

A —No . 

Q —What becomes ot all these Chmamen who are tuned by opin 
m Rangoon,—where do they go, and where do they live ? 

A —They live w poverty-stricken places Some of them aie without 
any work ‘They must do something in some way to find moncy for 
their food and their pipe 

Q —*What do they do? 

A —Some of them do nothing. 

( —But they cannot live on dumg nothing What do they do? 

A —They commit small theits. 

Q—Do you mean to say that about ten per cent of the Chinamen 
liumg in Rangoon, live on thieving ? 

A.—They live im poverty, sometimes they hve by thieving It a 
man wants to get something for his pipe and has not got any nioney, 
he must go-and snatch somethng I do not mean to say he comes a 
thief continually but at the time he wauts to smoke and cannot get it, 
he 1s obliged to go and snatch or to mortgage or sell for ins pype = What 
can they do when they have nothing? They cannot go aud ask anybody, 
they want a pipe . 
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Q —Suppose the Chinaman does® not, get his pipe, what happens 

to him then 
A —He goes and snatches something,—a hat or a handkerchiet 
That 18 what 1s called petty theft 

Q—If the law said that no Chinaman was to have his pipe, what 
would he do then ? 

A—Of course he would do Ins best,—take medicine and stop it , 
that 19 all 

Q—Have you ever known a Chinaman who has been 1n the habit of 
smoking and who has given it up ” 

A —There are some here 

Q —Do they do yell without it? 

A —They can do well without 1t = One ol my trends got msolvent 
and he went to jad, the jail anthomties would not allow him to smoke 
When he came out m two years’ time he looked very stout , he had 
not smoked — J do not know whether they gre them some medicme mside 
the yal , 

Q =—Ihid he go back to his pipe ? ' 

A —Yes . 

Q —Do you think it would be possible toi the law to prevent: China- 
men in Rangoon from smoking ? 

A —In one way they can prevent it 

Q —How? 

A —Smokers smoke in their own houses — The opm-smoker ought 
not to be allowed to smoke except at the opimm farm Respectable 
Chmnamen, I do not think, will go to the opm farm — They ought to be 
ashamed to mix up with bad characters 

Q —Yonu want the law to prevent smuggling as much as possible ? 

A—Yes < 

Q—You thnk that not allowing people to smoke m these opium- 
houses has encotraged smoking ” 


A If you allow men to smoke m their own houses that would 
encourage the smolters 


By the Chairman,—Q —How can the law prevent a man doing what 
he likes m, his own honse ? 


A. —That T cannot sav 
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Q—Mast the pohceman be allowed to go in and open the door of 
anybody’ 3 honse and sce if he is smoking” 

A —There must be a spy When men smoke they must have a 
pipe im their house and lamps, and everything like that It 1s not like 
eating oplum They can eat opimm m any cone , but the smoker must 
have lamp and pipe and everything complete 

Q —The pohceman must go in and search fo. the pipe? 

A—When he heaid there was smoking m the house, of course he 
might go there [f anybody went to buy any opium fiom the oprum farms 
they must not sell to them 

By Mr Mowbray —Q —Yon would lhe everybody to be forlndden 
to have oprum except at these oprum-houses ” 

A—Yes, if they want to smoke let them go*and smoke there Of 
course some of these poor classes and bad characters nnght go there , but 
some are good men and have business, and they would feel whamed to 
mix up with those bad characters They nught feel ashamed of them- 
selves and they**ought to stopit If a man tahes medicme he can stop 
+=m/;, 

By the Chairman —Q—When a man dimks too much brandy or 
gin and begins to become a diunkaid, does not he cver been to take 
opium to step the dimking ’ 

A—No, I thnk drinking will stop Une smoking 

Gvidence of Mr. Park Chan. 

This witness, who was examined thiough an imteipreter, was a 
holder of wholesale and retail yuor hcenses and owner of a tannery m this 
town of Rangoon — In 1eply to the Chanman, he said, 1 smoke opium 

I have smoked it tor the last ten yeas I took to it because 
my health was bad I smoke tor ten or fitteen days and then 
give up the practice i I feel ill I take tot agam =~ sinoke m small 
quantities =F smoke about tour annas’ weight a day <Abont ux 
per cent otethe Cluinese im Burma smoke  Well-to-do people who 
smoke opium suffer no evil effects because they ate well nourished, but poo 
people who smoke opium to allay pam and eme their diseases often 
deprive themselves ot food to get opium and m consequence suffer from 
smoking These people smoke as much as one rupee t8 one rupee eight 
annaa’ woith aday Chinese working men sometime eat a little oprum 
while at woik, uot having time to smoke ‘They do this to stimulate their 
strength He was tlurty years of age, when he took to smoking * Asked if 
he could stop easily, atter smoking for ten or fitteen days he stated that he™ 
could cut it off by taking medicme pills He took these pills, sometimes 
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for four or five days, and sometimes for fen or twelve days After I take 
these pills I never smoke at all My body becomes weak and I sraoke 
again + 

Q.—For how long do you stop smoking altogether ” 


A —Sometimes for two or three months after taking the pills. some 
times about one or two years 


Q—You say about six per cent of the Chinese smoke — the last 
witness said about thnuty or forty pe: cent? 

A —It 15 not certain Sometimes the people come to Burma more , 
sometimes they go back to China, so I cannot say for certain, 


He meant six per cent of men only Only six per cent are real 
smokers Thee would be about twenty per cent small smokers 


Very 
few Chinamen eat the drug 


Q—Of this six per cent who smoke much, do any become thieves 
and beggars ? 


A —Those men who are rich never steal or thieve, but those who are 
poor do steal and thieve ca 


About seventy per cent of Chmamen drink hquor The same people 
who smoke opm also drink hquo 


(2 —Do they often do themselves harm by dinking hquo: ” 
A —No, they do themselves no harm 


() —Lt opium-smoking were stopped by the Government would thea 
be mone hyuor drank ? 


A,—I do not think so 


By Sn Wiham Roberts —Q —Are there many pom emnong the 
Chinese in Rangoon ? 


A —Yes, a good many 

Q —What makes them poo? Is 1t opmm-smoking, on hquor drnk- 
ing, or gambling, or ill-health ” 

A.—It 1s then nck , their Aesmet 


By Mi Mowbray I sell beer mostly, more to other races than to 
Chinamen 


Bvidence of Mr. Ah Nem. ‘ 


This witness, also examined through an interpreter, stated m reply 
to the Chairman that he was a doctor of Rangoon He said I 


smoke a little opm I smoke from tom to six annas’ weight » day 
‘T have smoked for about twelve years. I hed to walk about a great 
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deal in the exergise of my profession and I took to opium to relieve my 
wearyness It did telieve my wearmess I suffer no evil effects I 
smoke the same quantity every day Opium-smoking has the effect 
of making the blood circulate better I vist aght or ten Chmamen 
a day in the exercise of my profession The non-smokers are more 
numerous than the smokers I have not found people suffermg from 
excess of opium-smokmg J consider opm smokmg ‘in moderation 
to be agood thing, opimm-smoking in excess to be a bad thng I 
consider anything over a rupee m weight excess Chinamen generally 
smoke in moderation Excess 1s rare Opimm taken in moderation 
strengthens men, allays pain, and cures disease He estimated that 
over ten per cent. of Chimamen smoke omum He could not say 
whether this ten per cent smoke much or httle. —» . 

Q —You say that excessive smoking 15 1a1e, not common, do you 
know any men who have been quite rmued by smoking and who have 
become thieves and heggars ? 

A.—No, 1 d6 not know any men who smoke who have become 
thievety, 

Q —What diseases does opium cure among the Chinese ” 

. A —It 1s a enre for headache.and stomach-ache 

Q —Is it any good for fever ’ 

A —No, it 1s not good fo fever 

Q.—Do not the country people in some places think that it protect« 
them from fever ? 

A —IJ cannot say 

By Mr Pease —Q —Wonuld you’ advise those people who do not 
take opium to take 1t when they are quite well ? 

“\ —No, I would not advise them 

By Mr Mowbray —Q—What would the Chinese who smoke 
opiom im Brffma think if Government stopped the sale of opium 7” 

A —If the Government stopped the opm, the smokers are ent off 

Q —Would they wish opium to be cut off ? 

A —I do not know then wish 
. Bvidence of Mr. Tan Kyu. 
This witness, also examined through an interpreter made the followng 
statement Iama trader from Prome I have been mn Burma twenty- 


eight years, and for twenty-six years have been a regular optum-smokers 
Almost all the Chinese in Burma are regular opium-smokers. Some, how= 


x 
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ever, only take it occasionally Those Chmese who do not take opmm are 
physically stronger than those who take opium Mentally, I consider 
opmm-smokers are improved by taking opium They are of more even 
temper Chinese do not become crimnals or vielous from takmg opium 
] take about three ticals of opium daily A tical is a rupee weight, the 
same asa tola, began to smoke when I was twenty-two years of age, 
because [ had a congh 


Q—You say you think that vpian-smoking makes a man weaker 
in body, but makes Jum gmcker im mind how does the quickness m 
mind show itself’ 

\ —It makes them good-tempered,—they are even-tempered 

By Sn, Wilhany Roberts—Q —When you say you take three ticals 
of opium daily, do you mean that you smoke it’ 

A—Yes 


By Mr Pease —Q ~Do you think a man who does not take 
opin can do his busmess as well a> the mau who does take opm ? 


A —A man who does not take opm is much better than “Te opm. 
smoka 


By Mi Mowbray —Q —-Do you wish the Government to stop the 
smoking ? 

A—I do not wh the Government to stop it There are one 
two hundied Chinamen im Prome 1 do not think the people there wish 
the Government to stop opium smoking 


Byidence of Mr Sit Kaing. 

This witness exammed through an interpreter, said oT ama 
trade: fiom Prome [have been in Burma some 35 years, and have been 
tor the last 33 vears avegular consume — | consume about Rs 3 weight 
of opium daily = E should say that not mnore than one-thid of the Chinese 
m Burma are regular smokers There 1s a shght advantage physically 
mm favour of those who do not consume opm I should say that oprum 
smokers are more thoughtiul and careful and clevere: than those who do 
not consume opium The Chmese do not become vicious or criminals 
from smoking oyrum 


In reply to the Chawman, witness said that he came from Fuh 

Kaien and was twenty when he left China At first he smoked half a tola, 

or three qnarters of a tola, those who do not smoke opium at all were 

- stronger than those who do smoke, but oprum ‘smokers were much more 
elever than nontomum smokers. 
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Q - How do they become more clever * 
* A—Opium smokers can consider how to trade better, they can 

meditate better ‘ 

Q—In Prome are there some Chinese who have become ruined and 
beggared from smoking opium too much ? 

A —The Chinese ruins Ins body of Ins own accord and it 13 not from 
the opram 

Q —Does the health of the poot man who smokes opmm get rumed ” 

A —If he gets no money to smoke opium he must go and work for 
his hvehhood 


Q —It Government stopped the sale of opium im Burma, what would 
the Chinese think of it’ 2 
A —TIt would be death to the smokeis It the Government objected 
to the Chinese smoking opm, they would rnn away tv China where they 
ould get the opium 
By Sir Wilham Roberts —Q —Are you m good health” 
— As ainle Tam well, but Fam subject to headaches, uther wise 
ny health 15 good,—that 1s the only thmg T suffer from Lam now 58, 


By Mi Pease —Q —How tnuch do you pay tor this Rs 3 weight ot 
ypium ? 


A—Rs 2-12 

Q —How many pipes does that provide you with ? 

A —When I have leisme [ smoke I cannot count them 

QQ —How many hous a day do you spend over smoking ? 

As—About four hours ; 

Q —What time of the day do you smoke? 

A —I commence after 8 o’elock and smoke till 9-30, and then I get 
up again When my triends come I ask them to smoke 

Q.—Do you work a great many hours a day at your busmess? 

A—I have assistants to look afte: the shop [f my assistant has 
to sell goods he comes and asks me My work 1s not very hard 

Bvidence of Mr. Sit Hon. > 

This wrtness, who spoke through an interpreter, put in the following 
statement. Iam atrader at Prome I have been over tep years in 
Burma I am a regular opium-smoke: and take about Rs 2 weight of 
opium daly Most Chinese in Burma smoke opm occasionally, but fe 
number of regular iar a is less than the number of those whc 
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take it occasionally Chinese who do not take opiym at all are a little 
stronger than those who take it, but uot very much =‘T think the murd 1s 
mmproved by taking optum Opiumgconsumers are more’ thoughtful 
The Chinese do not become criminals or vicious from taking opium 

In reply to the Chairman, he stated that his age was 58, and that 
he kept a miscellaneous goods shop He came from China ten years ago, 
from Fuh-Kien He had been smoking as much as Rs 2 weight of 
opium daily for seven or aght years 

Q —Befoie that 1 suppose you smoked less ” 

A —Yes, now my son ss getting trade, and J smoke more than I 
did before 

Q —If Government closes all the opum shops what will the opium- 
smokers do ? 

A —If the Government stops the opium shops, the smokers will be 
in a difficult and awkwaid position The consequence ot shutting the 
opiua shops will be that in two days they will suffer zn health That 
will be the immediate effect. The price of opium in Burma ig-o1ttle 
ugher than it 15 nm China : 

Q.—Have you known any poor people who have been reduced to 
beggars and thieves from smoking opm ? 

A —Those who are poo: people and have no money to smoke wil 
borrow off their fnends or turn thieves 

By Mr Pease —Q —Do you think it a good thing for a young man, 
who 19 quite well, to begm to smoke opm ” 

A —I cannot say / 

Bvidence of Mr. Eun Loang. 

Tins witness, exammed through an interpreter, stated as follows — 
Iam a shop-keeper m Rangoon I smoke opium 1 have smoked 
for twenty years When I have little work I smoke from eight to 
twelve annas weight a day. When I have heavy work I Smoke Re 1 
Re 1-8-0 waght a day My health is not damaged The effect on 
me Ws to make me feel bnghter and to make me do my work bette: 
L should say five, a4, eight per cent of Chmamen smoke Opium- 
smoking does no narm to well-to-do people It does harm to poor 
people, because they have not enough food, and opm without food 
does harm, In reply to the Chairman, witness said Ins age was fifty- 
three. There was no particular reason for Ins beginning to smoke 
‘opium. He taok to it for pleasure. : . 

Q:—Do many Chinamen eat opinm apd not smoke it ? 
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A —Poor men eat it and fo not smoke it They have no money 
to buy the proper opium for smoking, so they eat the refuse opium. 
They make a pill of 1¢ and swallow y According to Ins idea,—most 
harm 1s done to those who eat opium, 1t does not hurt those who smoke. 

By M: Pease —Q—Do you mean the eating of crude opium or 
the eating of pipe ashes 7 


s 

A —Chinamen eat the refuse opimm not raw opium 

By the Charman —Q —Does opium smokmg do more harm to 
the Burmese that it does to the Chinese 01 18 1¢ the same ” 

A—On Chmamen opim-smokers are all mch men, not hke the 
Bumese = The Burman opum-smokers not like our Chmamen opmm- 
smokers = The system of consumption is different > 


By Sn Wilhanm Roberts —Q —They «moke the best chundoo , 
they do not smoke cde opun? 


\ —The Chinamen cannot stand the raw opium 

Bali Pease —Q —Do vou sinoke bernse or bernchi ) 
a, 

\—Bons 


. By the Chanman —Q —Do you mean that the Chinaman 15 move 
prudent and wiser than the Buimege,'e: what 1s the difference ’ 
A —The Chimamen, the consuls, and all used to smoke opium, 
the rich men need to smoke optum — he Burmese who smoke oprum look 
rather bad 


Q.—ls ut because the Chinese hnow when they lave had enough, 
id the Burmese do not, that it has a better eflect on the Chinese ? 

A —Some Chmainen take thice o: fom tolas a day, and they 
know when they have had enough but | do not know whethei the 
Buimans know when they have had enough or not 


7 Bvidence of Mr. Ab Chen. 


lis witness, examined thiongh an mterprete: said T am a shop- 
seeper I have been smoking opium fo: the last twelve years I gener- 
uly smoke frum twelve annas to one rupee weight daily I formerly had 
. weak chest and spat blood and in consequence took to opium to give me 
chef. This has done me much good I think that eight to ten per cent 
4 the Chmese community in Rangoon smoke opium. Poor people are in 
he habit of spending all their spare cash on opium and even curtail their 
vod to procare the drug The labouring classes when they feel fatigued * 
at a small piece of opium whichgives them reli-f, 
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In ieply to the Chairman he said his*age was thirty-six, he was born 
at Canton and came to Rangoon fifteen years ago He never smoked iu 
China. * 

Q —Ii you stopped opium now, do yuu think the pam in your chest 
would come on again ’ 

A.—If I had no opium to smoke my chest will pam me again 

Q,—Have you ever tried to stop smoking opium ? 

A —~I stopped it fo1 two months then I coughed again and my 
chest pained me 

Q—You say that pout people spend all their spare cash on opm 
and even curtail then food to procure the diug ? 

A —What sort of people are those ” 

Q —They have no occupation , they are poor men 

Q,—Have they no occupation because they smoke opium v1 because 
of some other reason ’ 

A —Some are lary aud’ €ume ate getting diseased so that they have 
ho occupation 7 

Q—lt Goverment stopped the vpium shops what would the Chinese 
people say ° A . . 

A —The opiam smokes would not like it to be stopped those who 
do not smoke opium have nothing to say 

By Mr Mowbray —Q--li Government stopped selling opm, do 
you think you would be able to get opium anywhere else ’ 

A —How can I get the opium trom anywhere it Government stops 
the opm? = Ii Government stopped the opm I would rn away to 
China. 
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The Royal Gommission on Opium. 


Bvidence of Mr. P. M. Madooray Pillay” 

In reply to the Charman (Sir James Lyall) the witness stated that 
he was an Honorary Magistrate and Manipal Commissioner in Ran- 
goon and had been in Burma twenty yeas, almost entirely in Rangoou 
Ife 1ead the following statement 1 am a merchant and a contractor for 
luadmg aud unloading ca'goes fiom vessels visiting this pot” Tam domg 
the largest trade in this Ime, besides [To used to work {61 the Publi 
Works Department, tice onlls, and imlway, et, and own a saw mill 
and several parcels of paddy-land m Rangoon, Hanthawaddy, and Pegu 
districts Most of the men whom T employ to cary out these works art 
people who come hou the Madras Viesidency, m (anjam and Godavery 
dis T engage an average of 1.500 men daily © These men are coin- 
monly known as Cormgis, 90 por cent of these men are oprum eaters 
they look healthy and aie very hardwoikmg men, they start their work at 

“sx im the moinmg avd work till J» 4 and resume then work at 2 rm 
and conunue to 6 rv wv Some of the varying men ate always busy m 
carrying rice bags, each weighing 220 to 230 Ibs, on ther shoulders 
they take then meal at4 4 w and atl vr w, instead of mid-day meal 
they use to eat a small pill of opram and diuink water Ys soon ay their 
work 15 over they take another pull of opin, and they return to then 
houses [oy cooking, ete Unless these opmm-eaters have opium they look 
like dead men and they cannot do their wok — Tt they are «uddenly 
stopped as to taking opmmm they aie subject to severe sickness ~=Wheu 
T was a passenger on howd a steamer there were a large number of coolies 
commmg acrow from the Madras Presidency here OL course they were 
very strict wbout caiying opium from one port to another and all the 
opium was seized = Most or the men wae very sich and inva took a 
meal Some of them were very dangerously ill, and J was obliged to ask 
the captain of that steame to give them a hittle gnctiwe of opuun 
After they had had it they got almght 

Q —It was not sea-sickness bat fiom not getting opram ? 

AmYes They ae accustomed to come across in the season, 
and then go back to then *country = 

Q —Does the taking of opium seem to have any effect upon the 
moral or physical condition ? 
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A—Not im the least I can declare to the best of my knowledge 
and experience the eating of opmm inno way affects their moral or 
physical condition 1 have had great expeuence im ttavellmg in 
Northern, Southern, and Western India and have had the opportunity 
of seemmg several countries, even im the North-West Provinces, say m 
Fyzabad, etc, where almost all the people eat opium, both men and 
women, and also give opinm-water to infants 1 know for certam that 
several well-to-do Native geutleuen working m the Government, holding 
high offices, and land owners, aie accustomed to eat opium In Burma 
there are seventy-five per cent of labourers fom Northern India and the 
Madras Presulency, who are the largest: majonty of mhabitants in Burma, 
doing all soits of labour work, who ale opium eaters 

Q.—What 1s your opmion about discontinuing the sale of opium ? 

A —If 113 discontinued it will be the rumation of those people who 
have been already accustomed to it . they will be subject to serious sick- 
ness, and we could uot expect to get the work fiom,them that we are 
getting now 

Q—Why’ 

A.—The opim-eater requucs a good deal of exercise — Li he eats 
opsum and does not eat his food properly, he 1s subject to sickness 

Q.—Do not they become lazy fiom taking the opm ? 

A—No 

By Sir Wailham Roberts —Q—Have you ever had to discharge 
any of your woikmen on account of then taking too much opium ” 

A—No, I have not 

Q—Have you had to discharge any on account ol drink? ' 

A—Yes, I have 

Q—Have you had to discharge any on account of cating hemp 

preparation ? 

A—I have never come across any of this hemp. it 18 not used 
here, Ganya-eaters are not fit persons to work 

Q—As far as you experience goes as an employer of labom, the 
habit of opmm-eating amongst Natives of India 1s not injurtous ” 

A.—No, it 18 not . 

By Mr. Pease —Q—How do you know that umety per cent ol 
these men are opium eaters ? 

A.—Because T kuuw them very well Ahnost all these people cat 
bptom, Jf T mh not mistoken. T think 1 ought to have said nmety-five 
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» Q.—Do those who do not take opium do then work well ’ 

A —Yes , but you have to consider the counties they come from 

Q—~—You say that unless these opmm-eaters have their opium, 
they look hke dead men and cannot do then work tell us how they look? 

A-=I will explain it 1t they havc not got opium they are not so 
energetic, and do not work so well They woik slowly , they do not care 
to work , and every now and then they sit. It they get op1um they are 
cheerful and run very fast and work You can get moe work done 
from those who eat opm than fiom those who do not eat it. 

Q —Yon say “in Burma there are seventy-five pet cent of labourers 
from Northen India and the Madias Presidgney who are the largest 
majority of mhabtants m Burma” do you think that there are as 
many as seventy-five per cent ’ 

A —Yes, the labounng class of men . there ae not many Burman 
woikmen at all , The people from Southein India aie the labourmg class- 
essere On the railway, in buildings and in the cultivations, the Natives 
of India do almost all the work [t 13 ver y seldom that you find Burmans 
on the railway or clearmg jungle, or cultavating 

By the Charman —Q—ITo you mean seventy-five per cent of 
them are opium-eaters? 

A —Yea, of the laboming classes 

Q.—Do you say that ninety pei cent of the Coringis take opium ? 

A.—Yes 

Q —And of the labourers trom Northern India and Madras seventy- 
five per eent” 

A —Yes seventy-five per cent 

By Mr Mowbray —The men go backwards and forwards between 
Madras and Burma We get the same men again They go in the months 
of July and August, and retin in December and Jannary I have had 
experience of these men working for me for years and years Opium, 
I believe, 1s increasing largely among them I mean more people now 
eat opium than used to be the case, not that the man who eats opium 
takes a larger dose ‘ : 

By the Chairman —Q —As fai as yon can judge from men that 
you have known for some years coming backward and forwards, they do 
not get any the worse for eating, do they ’ 7 

A —No : ‘ 

Q —I suppose none of yom men smcke opium ? 
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A —No they never smoke it 

By Sir Waham Roberts —Q —.At 1 rw. they do not take a meal, 
du they but take opmm ? 

A —WNo, they eat nothing at all at one o'clock 

By Mr Mowbray —Q—But when they are working they take a 
neal at one o’elock do they not” 

«A —No, never 

By the Chairman —Q —Do you know what the weight of opium 
18. the pill that they take 7 

A =I think it 18 as big as a peppercoin of a httle larger, 

By Sir Wadham Roberts --Q —Abont two grains? 

A—Yes, L think so 

By Mi Pease —Q—How long have you been able to watch the 
health of any particular man ? 

A —1 have had experience of men eating opm ard working under 
me for the last fifteen years 

Q—Have you been able to wateh the health of one man for 
fifteen years ? 

A —Yes 

Q—Do you think they ae really m as good health at the end of 
fifteen years as they weie before ” 

A —Yes, the vame I see the same men year after year 

Zvidence of Meung Epo Mhyin, E. 8, M. 

In answer to the Chairman, the witness stated that he was a Burmese 
merchant and a Native of Moulmem, dealmg in timber, rice, ‘and the 
general produce of the country 

He read the followmg statement —I have had experience amongst 
the Burmese and the Chinese in regard to the use of opum In Burma 
mostly opium-smoking 15 prevalent ‘The habit 1s generally acqmred 
amongst these people between the age ot the fifteenth and the twentieth 
years, As to motives, they are oftener led by the bad example set before 
them. They are generally advised to smoke opium when intoxicated with 
alcoho! to take away ‘its effects, as 1t 1s supposed that opium serves as an 
antidote against the mdisposing effect of alechol This bad habit once 
formed 18 seldom relinquished The op1um-smokers would rather spend all 
their income than give up the habit contracted They go on increasing the 
dove as they grow, years They become the wrecks of their former 
gelves, physically weak, mentally unable to think tor themselves, morally 
Pegraded. The foregoing 1emarks apply to the Chipere as well as tle 
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Burmese. In Burma opium 13 not known to be protective agamsat fever 
or to be ef any use in malatious districts Burmese do not beheve 
opium to be a necessary element to enable workmg people to get through 
their daily toil, they look upon the habit as disgraceful—even worse 
than alcohol I think the existing system of granting licenses for the 
sale of opium tends to the spread of the habit As to the measure 
to give effect to the policy of discountenancing opum-sinokme, I would 
say m Burma that total abohtion would be the best thing to be done, 
as they have'done away m the case of yanja 1 15 desirable to probit 
the sale of opum =People of Burma would hail such a measure with 
dehght The loss of revenue resultmg fom such prohibition could be 
best met by either re-imposing import duty of prece-goods or by raising 
the salt duty in Burma, it 1s much lower here than in India at present 

Q—Do you yourself think that the opium habit 1s worse than the 
dnnking habit ? 

A—Ithis a very degiading thing to be considered an opum-smoker 
in : Butind ‘A young man if he takes denk, but 13 not a habitual 
drunkard, 1s not considered as an outeaste from society , but even a 
moderate smoker of opium 15 considered as an outcaste, 

Q —Both opium and alcohol are forbidden by the Buddhist region 
why 18 there greater degradation with regard to opium ? . 

A.—The general demeanoui 3s very disieputable 


Q—Are opium saloons, the places where they smoke opium, sup- 
posed to be particularly bad places ? 

A—yYes, they aic 

Q.—Are there any places for drinking hquo: ” 

A —There are liquor shops 

Q —Do people drmk in hquor shops ? 

A--Only the low class of people drink in hquor shops Burmese 
also, but very tew m number 

Q—Is the same disgrace supposed to be attached to the habit of 
taking a pill of opm as it 18 to the smoking of opium ” 

A.—Yes 
* — Q—Do you think the effect 1s as bad ? 

A —Yes, the effect’1s the same 

Q.—The Coringi coches all take pulls ? 
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A. have been employmg Cormgi coohes myself, and I have fonnd 
a great many of them were opium-eaters It seems to me that they were 
very badly off for it When once the opmm consumer gets a disease, 
expecially the opium-smoker, he gets worse. Tho disease 1s very lable 
to stick to the man who smokes 

Q—You say that opium 1s not supposed to be a protective against 
fever, or to be of any uso in malanous districts ° 

A—Yes 

Q.—Have you ever been in Arakan ? 

A.—No, but I have been mm timber torests where malanous fever 


is most prevalent . 
Q.—Dhd not the foresters take it ’ 
A.—No, none of them would take 1t to prevent fever 7 


Q.—They have been reported by officers to say that they must have 
opium 7 

A.—That 1s not my experience, I used to employ twoor three 
hundred men at a time in the season  [ found amongst them ten per 
cent who were smokers, and who brought then pipes with them to the 
forests 

Q.—Were any opitm-eaters ? 

A —Very few men m Burma eat opinm. 

Q—Bnut it has been reported by Government officers who are 
opposed. to opium that the foresters Ay that they must have opm when 
they are in the torest ? 

A—TI only found ten per cent They are considered G be bad 
people, men who are of no consequence, and who cannot work propeily 
They joined the service im the forests A man who could work and 
earn his hving here would not jom , but you generally find that men of 
very low habits join the forest work, and amongst them you find some 
opium-smokers 

Q.—Is not opum much used as a domestic medicme in Burma ? 


A—No. Ifa patient 1s told that a dose of oprum 1s given to him 
he will refuse to take it, simply because he considers if once he takes 
opium his: disease will be hable to be prolonged. If a man finds out 
that opium 1s the cause of his going to sleep, when the doctor gives lm 
8 “sleeping dose he will not take it. 

Q.—You are speaking of pons, respectable Burmese ? 
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A—Even ‘an ordinary man — It tp not on account ot Is religion, 
but’ it. 13 on account of Ins belief that once he takes opium lus diseased, 
whatevei 1t‘may be, will not go away from him easily 

Q —He will think :t fixes the disease upon him ’” 

A —He thinks it will become chrome he considers opium 13 only 
good for a short tume e 

Q.—Would not total prohibition be rathe: hard on the Chinese 
and Shans who are great opium-eatets ’ 

A—As “far as my experience goes, | do not think 1tavould injme 
their health They might suffer for a while and get weakened toi a month 
or so, but after that they would get on all ught without smoking opium. 
Many of my acquaintances, well-to-do (‘Iunanten livnfg in Rangoon, 
smoke opium = have in my wind esprcially one man now in Rangoon 
He smoked opmm, and he used to get thm and weak About two years 
ago he gave up smoking and he became healthy and went about Ins 
business He has commenced to smoke again, and he 1s getting very 
tifiu and weak, Lasked him why he commenced agai, and he told me he 
could ot give up the habit His triends have eutued hin to smoke 
and now he 1s gettimg bad and ill again 

Q—Is it not the case tft im the Burmese King’s tune, when 
opiuni-smoking was severely punished, sull a gieat deal of opm was 
brought into the country ? 

A—Not a great deal Lt was smuggled by the Kachins and 
Chinese. They gave some young Burmese men opium and seduced them 
into bad habit» P 

Q 4If total prolubition wer ordered now, do you think there would 
be much smuggling or not ’ 

A—So far as Upper Bums goes, the Chinese frontier smuggling 
could be prevented. 1 could not say us to seaports, however 

Q --Have you been along that country and Upper Burma” 

A —Yes, I have travelled im that country 

Q.—Do you think that smuggling could be easily prevented ” 

A.—Yes . r 

Q—There is a great deal ot opium amongst the Shans, Kachms 

sand Chinese in the Yunnan district , it 1s a forest country aud it has 
not a great many paths through 1t ? 


A —Yes, 11 13 a forest country 
Q —How are you going to stop it? 
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A.—It 1s a very hilly country, and there ate ruads’and passes and 
eguntry stations 1 would prevent it in the same way as you prevent 
arms and aumunition from bemg mported from Chima = Thtre is not 
a single gun imported. 

Q.—But a gun 1s rathei a different thing to opium ” 

A.—You prevent guupowder. 

Q—At present are there not a gicat many prosecutions for hat 
possession of opium ? 

A —Serenty-five per cent of the prosecutions are 6wing more to 
optum being sold by hceused farmers than they are entitled to sell, not 
to real smuggling , the opimm found mm the possession of a man who has 
more than he .s legally entitled to 1s the same as opium issued fiom the 
Government treasury 

Q —How 1s this opium discovered ” 

A.—By Magistrates and others The mto:men goc> and tells that 
a certain man 15 in possession of so many tolas of opram, or so much 
more than he should possess = The police ponnee upon dum, and 1% 1s 
generally found in his honse o1 in his possession 

Q,—Who are these mtorme:s—what sort of people are they ’ 

A.—They are mostly men hangmg about having nothmg to do 

Q—Is not there «a danger that these people would put a little bit 
af opium ito a man’s house ” 

A—Yes, there ts a danger of that Such a case only comes up 
occasionally , it ts not the general rule IT go not think people could afford 
to buy upram to put to another man’s house 

Q —These informers get rewards? 

A—Yee 

Q —Do the police often let these people go—take a bibe trom 
them 7 

A —T here are some mstances in which that i supposed to have 
taken. place 

Q.—Do you think it 15 necessary to suddenly stop the supplies to 
all habitual consumers, Burmans and Chinese and Shans? 


A—Yeo Sota as Burmais concerned, there has been no harm 
done by stepping the whole thing You have suddenly stopped ganya, 
there were a lot of gunja consumers heie m Burma No harm was 
dotie by suddenly stopping ganyc, except that there mght have been a 
httle prosecutiun heie and there As time went on the people stopped 
smuggling, though they did attempt to smuggle it, at first 
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_Q—Were not ganja smokers nearly all Indians? 

;A —There were a great many Burmans who were ganja smokers, inf 
fact there were more ganja smokers than opium smokers Since you 
stopped ganja I think people have commenced to smoke oprum Many 
men have told me that they contracted the habit of simon opium 
through the alcohol habit 

Q —If you stop opium, will not these men, who are probably the 
most self-indulgent and least respectable men among then nation, take to 
alcohol if they can get alcohol and cannot get opinm ? 

aA —I cannot say exactly how fa: they would take to alcohol, because 
these are two opposite influences Opium causes a man to be weakly and 
drowsy, and alcohol makes lim excited Whch a man could not get 
opium, I do not know whether he would take alcohol or not 

Q—A Burman generally kes bemg excited, does he not? 

A.—Yes, more o1 less he does 

= By Mr Mowbray —Q—You said, | beheye, that some of the 

coolies you employ smoked opium ” 

A—Not the Natives of India, but Biumese cooles In Upper 
Burma we have mostly Burmese coolies 

Q—You were not speaking of the class of coohes employed in 
Rangoon im loading and unloading ships? 

A.—No 

Q —Have you any eaperience of them? 

A.—Yes an 

Q—Are there any opium-smokeis amongst them ? 

A.—No 

Q —1s there a laige number of opimm-eaters ' 


A —Yes, nearly hall the numbei of coohes I employ 1 know more 
about the Burmese and Chinese, with whom I come m contact, than I 
do about the Natives ot India 

(J —I rather thought that you were speaking of these classes of 
Natives employed in loading and unluading ships in Rangoon , but now I 
understand you to say that you have no personal expenence ot them? 


A —I have had experience of them, but I have not comes so closely 
m contact among them as T have with Burmese and Chinese I have 
employed them as coolies,,and T have tound, generally speuking, that about 
fifty per cent of them were opium-caters 1 found them to be generally 
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weakly and sickly, compared with the same class of men who are snot 
@plum-eaters 
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Q—Did yon ever make enquiries in order to get non-opium-eaters 
because they were better workmen ” 

A —It was impossible to get all non-opium eaters When one hun- 
dred coohes were engaged forty or fifty would be found to be opum-eateis, 
and they would be sickly 


Q.—I suppose you have found sickly men among opium-eaters 
and non-opium-eaters ? 


A —The majority have been non-op1um-eaters 


Q.—You speak of the oprum-smuking habit bemg generally acquired 
amongst the people between the ages of fifteen and twenty, aic you speak- 
ing then of Chinese? 


A —Yes, Chinese boys bon mm this country. 


By Mr. Pease —The amount of salt duty 1s one rupee a maund he.e, 
and in India 1t1s Rs 2-8-0 a n.aund 


Q.—How for 1s the evidence you have given, the view of the 
Burmese people generally? 

A —TI think they all agree with me Ihave taken some pains to 
engwre into ths matte, and 1 have found that this 1s the prevalng 
opimion of the people. 

By Mr. Mowbray.—Q —Have you, consulted the Chinese as to 
their view ? 

A.—Yes, I have, 

By Mr. Pease —Q.—Tell us what’ you think the view of the Cli- 
nese 18” 

A —I have spoken to Chinese people before, and wthouv exception 
they agreed with me 

By Mr Mowbray.—Q —Why have they not come forward here ? 

A —I think some are coming here 

By Su Wilham Roberts —Q —You are a merchant, and I suppose 
you have transactions with Chinese meichants ? 

A —Yes, I have 
.+ Q—Are those mth whom you have transactions mostly opium- 
smokers? 7 

A,—Half of them are opium-smokers 
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Q.—Would_ this descriptiot you give apply to that half,—that they 
are “physically weak, mentally unable to thmk for themselves, and morally 
degraded ?”, 

A.—I generally find that most of my Chinese friends who smoke 
leave the management of their business entirely in the hands of their 
managers and subordinates Generally, they are sickly and complain of 
being ill, although they sometimes get on well I havetold them it 
was on account of then smoking opium They have admitted that 14 
was, but they say they cannot give it up 

Q.—Do you suggest that half the Chinese meichants here who 
smoke opium are unable to attend to their business” 

A.—I say this mu general One of my Chinese friends who smokes 
opium admits himself that it 1s bad He says, “I cannot give it up, 
because I contracted the habit when I was young” They all say it 13 
very bad not one defends himself. . 

By the Chairman —Q —Itis also against their rehgion, too most 
of ,them are Buddhists, I suppose , and according to the ideas of Buddha 
and Congucms, opium is a very bad thing, 1s 1t not? 

A —Yes, 1t 18 

By Mr Pease.—Q —Are most of the Chinese you know Buddhists? 

A —They are Buddlusts by name, but not so much by practice 

Bvidence of The Sawhwa of Thibaw, examined 
through an interpreter. 

By the Chairman —My State 1s in the Northern Shan States, It 
1s the largest of the four large Sjates, and 1s called Thubaw. 

Q —<Is there much opium growit n that State ? 

A—Yes 

Q —Is the opium exported 01 used in the country ? 

A —It 13 ported from othe: countries and some 1s made in the 
country als? 

Q.—Is not some exported to China from your country ” 

A—No. 

Q.—Is it all used in the country ? 

A.—No, it is sent to other Shan States 

Q —Does opium go from the other Shan States to China ? 

A—No 7 

Q—Are there Chivfamen in your State as well as Shans ? ° 

A —Yes, Very few hve in the State They come down once a 
year un large parties to trade, ; 
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Q —How 1s the opinm need ? 

A —It 13 smoked and caten, but more people smoke 1t than eat it. 

Q—What m yom opinion is the effect of oprum-smoking,—is it 
bad or good ? 

A.—If they eat it, 1t.1s bad, and if they smoke it, 1t 1s bad, both 
equally bad.‘ 

Q—How long has the custom of eatmg and smokmg opiam 
existed among the Shans ? 

A —For a very long time, about two o1 three hundred years 


Q —What do the eommon people thnk do they say why they do 
eat it? 


A —Thy say it15 very mice to smok« and 1st makes them feel very 
happy thoughts 

Q —Do they think it 1s very good to keep them m health ” 

A —No, 1t.1s very bad ~=Those who take it have short lives 

Q—Do the common people think it 13 good for their health ? 

A —It 1s the common opimon that it 18 not good 

Q —Do they do it fur pleasure, 01 15 there any other reason ? 

A —They take it to aejoiwce their hearts but their hives are short 

Q—Do they drink any hquor o1 spint? 

A—Yes, they do Locally-made hquon, made fiom tice 

Q —Is that as bad as opwm’ 
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A —It 18 not bad if yon take it 1p as medicine, but it 1s a very bad 
thing to drink for pleasme ‘ ; 

Q —Is opium ever used for medicine, and not for pleasure? 

A —Very little 

Q —What sort of disease 1s opium used for as medicine ? 

A —It 1s taken for msomnia, diarihcea, and internal pains 

Q —Has it been the custom among yow family to smoke or to 
eat opium? 
A.—I tned when I was young, just a little bit, but I gave xt up. 
Q —Are you in favor of total prohibition of opium im-your State? 
A—yY¥es 
Q —How would yon do xt? 


A —I would prevent the growing of it. 
Q.—Would not the people complam very much ? 
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A.—If they got enogh opmm to smoke for ther hves, well and 
goed * but I do not want any moie caten im future generations. The 
people who*smoke opium, when they have not got it, never die Tlieves 
sometimes are put im piison and they aie not allowed to ‘smoke, and 
they get nd of the habit qmte soon 

Q —But do not the people make a profit ont of the cultivation of 
the poppy ? 

A —Yes, they do get a piofit, and the State gets a revenue from 
opium 

Q—If the men who plant opmm no longer plant 2t, would they 
complam ? 

A —1 do not think they ought to make somplaints, because they 
can grow othe: things and tiade m other wats 

Q —How long have you held the opmion that opium is a very bad 
thing ? 

A —Ever Since I was quite young 

Q—Why do not yuu try to stop it in your own State ? 

A —Because the othe: States will not stop then trade, and 
if I tied to stop it, all the people would hate me 

Q—Wonld your own people dishke you uf you tried to stop it? 

A —I do not think the people m my own country would dishke 
me if I told them that it was not ght for them, and that 1t was a bad 
thing for them 

Q —Whay have you not done it then’ 

A,—I cannot very well stop ite because the people sell it secretly 
sometimes 

Q —-But you have never tried to stop the cultivation ? 

A —No 1 have not tied to stop it 

Q.—Do you think if you tried to stop it, the people would obey 
you” 

A —They would do it and they would not be angry 

Q —If they would do 1t and not be angry, why, have you not done 
it? . 
A.—I have looked upon it 11 much the same way as eating betel, 
and I do not thmk much of 11 It shpped my memory, °* 

By Sr Wilham ‘Roberts—Q.—How many amongst the mea in 
y our State smoke opium ? 

A,—About five per cent, There are not very many who use opium. 
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Q —Do auy of the old people use opfum ? : 
A.—They never hve till they get old, they die, They have very 
short hves if they smoke opum No old people eat it. . 


By Mr Pease——-Q—Do you think the rules which are to stop the 
Burmese from buying opm ought also to apply to the Shans throughout 
your country ? 


A—Yes 

Q —Vo you think that the othe: Shan Chiefs would agree to give 
up opium cultivation mw their country, uf you gave it wp and the Enghsh 
Government wished 1t ? 

A —They would be willing to stop it 

Q —How thany peéple are there in your State ? 

A.—<About 100,000 

By Mr Mowbray.—Q—How many years have you been at the 
head of your State ’ 

A —Thuirty years ‘ 

Q.—You were head of your State when Thebaw was king 1 m 
Mandalay in the old days, I beheve ? 

A —I was at one time at the head of the State before the Enghsh 
went to Mandalay 

Q —At that time opium was foibidden in Mandalay, was it not? 

A—Yes, I heard that oiders were given not to sell any opium , 
but the 1ule was not properly enforced, as far as I know. 

Q—You did not at that time forbid 1t in your State ? 

A —I did not say anythng about it , I did not try to prevent it, 
T let matters be as they were 

By Mr Pease-—-Q—Did the Burmese King ever try to prevent 
the consumption of opium in the Shan States ? 

A.—No, he did not 

vidence of Surgecn-Lieutenant-Colonel Hugh Johnstone, 

MA. MD, LMS8., 

By the Charmm —Q —I behave you are Senior om Surgeon in 
charge of the General Hospital, Rangoon ? 

A.— Yes. 
~ @—How long have you served ? ‘ 

A.—TI have béen over twenty-five years im the service, most of my 

time having been spent in Burma, with the exception of two years in the 


& 
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Medical College Hospital in Calcutta, I resided in Mandalay about six 
years, one year at Akyab and the rest im Rangoon. The races I have 
come in contact with are the Burmese, Chinese, and Natives of 
India 


Q.— What personal knowledge have jou of the,use and abuse of 
opium amongst the Natives of Iydia and amongst the Burmans ? 

A—Of the use of opium among the Natives of India I have not 
much personal knowledge Although Resident Medical Officer in a large 
hospital, I saw little of its effects, either of its use or abuse and 
although I have conducted more than 100 postmortems I never saw any 
pathological lesion that could be asenbed to the yse of opium. Among 
the Burmese I have found the use of opium most eatensive in Arakan, 
although the Buimese use it elsewhere Among the prisoners in the 
Akyab Jala good many weie opum-eaters Physically, they were 
healthy enongh lookmg and good enough constitutions—and the sudden 
deprival of opium im the great proportion of them did not seem to have 
any bad effects beyond distress, especially in the young Among the 
older and those who had continued the habit for a longer time and con- 
sumed greater quantities the precess had to be moie gradual In the 
post mortems of those who had died from other discases, but were known 
to be opm users, there was no lesion that could be ascribed to the 
effect of opium 


Q.—What have you to say with 1egaid to opium-eating among the 
Cinnese ? 


A-sIt was at Mandalay that P came in contact chiefly with the 
Chinese oprum-eaters. Iwas suddenly called one mght to one of ther 
gambling houses where in a brawl « Chinaman was wounded, his abdo- 
men being laid open to the extent of seven inches with protrusion of 
the intestines This man was an opium-eater and the one who did it 
a shumshoo (nce-spirit) dnnke: The man recovered without a bad 
symptom, his wound healing up by first intention These gambling 
houses are filled chiefly with opium-smokers and shumshoo-drinkers, 
Having been successful m this case I was often called <n again on account 
of wounds received in these biawls, and it was almost invariably the rule 
that the disturbance arose from the shumshoo-drinker and not the 
opium-smokers In these gambling houses, though the class of Chinese 
were not the best, I coulé not say that I saw any ill-effects from the ute 
of opmm, They were physically i good health, it never interfered 
with the healmg of their wounds or mm the treatment of other diseases 
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that I saw. In these places where there was so much to excite them 
they were not quarrelsome lke the shumshoo-drinkers; neither did they 
seem to be morally debased T enquued of many of them what led them 
to begin to use dium Among many of them it seemed to be an 
acquired habit hke smoking tobacco and only thought of m that way, 
amongst others again to relieve pam o1 cure illness; and all considered 
it a preventive of fevers, dysentery, diarrhora, and ‘nolan Certainly 
what I saw among these Chinese did not at all comespond with the 
accounts I had heard of the awful tavages the use of opium caused 
to the health and morals of opmum-consumers J have seen a very few 
old emaciated men suffermg from chronic diarrhwa and dysentery, said 
to be the result’of its aduse, but these were doubttul eases All these 
races consider 1t8 use a prophylactic im imalanous fevers and bowel- 
complamts 
Q.—Have you eve: employed it youself 2 
A —I have often employed it myself im ticating’ malarious tevers 
with good results, often staving off an ague fit if given an hour before it» 
usual period of seizure, and at the least moditying 1s severity and adding 
greatly to the patient’s comfoiL Quinme and opium combined will often 
be successful when quinme alone fal, Ihe value of opium in bowel- 
complaints 1s known to all these races There is another class of cases 
which occurs im malanal distnets, and which induces the use of opium, 
and that 1s malanal neuralgia In malanal distiucts these 1ackig pains 
mm all parts of the body render the hfe of the individual miserable, sleep- 
less at night, and unable to wok durmg the day Opium in this state 
has been found by the inhabitants of these distiiects to be a great boon, 
and I have no doubt 18 often the origmal cause of the habit, and these 
people will tell you if they had not opinm they could not hive there The 
moderate use of opium has no baneful effect on the health and constitu- 
tion, aa far as my experience goes, and the effects of its abuse has 
come sv httle before me that I could give no particular lesion that it 
causes in the human economy 
Q —Have you formed any opmuion of ite effects upon morals ’ 
A —Of its banefal effects on moials T have seen none, although it 18 
said to lead to ciime and msamty During wy charge (four years) of 
_the Lunatic Asylum m Rangoon a certain number of isanes were 
admitttd with opium-eating ax the alleged cause, and this as a cause J 
considered doubtéul, and even if tine they wie not a large proportion 
Opin ws not such a great cause a» bhang or Indian hemp Durmg the 
many,years I have been m latge hospitals im India it would be strange 
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if the effects of the use of opiam were so deleterious to the people con- 
sumng it, that no move cases, whose physical health should have failed, 
would have become inmates u the hospitals In the Rangoon General 
Hospital there are no records of anv one being admitte@ sufferng from 
the effects of erther the use or abuse of opium, There 13 no want of 
cases suffering from the use and abuse of alcohol, and I cannot say these 
are on the decrease 

By Sir Willtam Roberts —There are about 300 beds im the Rangoon" 
General Hospital, these are generally filled, 280 or 285 1s the general 
average, I think, daily 

A —TI have been im sole charge fo. four years, I was ten years 
Second Civil Surgeou in the hospital Altogether I have been there 
since 1878—fourteen years I have been nearly eighteen months at home 
out of that 

Q—Yon are not as a medical man cognisant of the opium habit as 
a cause of disease ¢ 

A—No No cases of opium abuse have come into the hospital, as 
tar as I have seen in the records of ‘the hospital 
*  Q—Yon spoke of a belief qf many of the people amongst whom 
you have worked, that opium 1s a prophylatic against the various condi- 
tions of ill-health in malarious districts ? 

A —Yes, they considered it as such, both the Natives of India and 
Burmese, 


Q.—Did you gather that fiom conversation with them ? 


A —Yes . 
Q —You are very positive about that ” 
A —Yes 


Q —Amongst the Burmans? 

A —Yes, amongst the Burmans and the Natives of India 

Q —Do they smuke o1 use opiam in malarious districts as a domes- 
tac remedy ? 

A.—As far as 1 know, they do, e 

Q.—Have you the means of ascertaining that fact ? 

A —No, no means other than what they told me, their admission of 
it, I never heard them state it 

Q.—Yon have their direct testimony to that effect ? 

A —Yes, certainly * 
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By Mr Pease —Q,— ie Natives here usually treated by doctors 
who treat them upon the Western system, or are they usyally under the 
care of their own medical men in Rangoon ? 

A —In Rangoon the Natives of India are generally treated by Euro- 
peans in the hospital, the Chinese do not come very often to the 
hospital, but both Burmese’and Natives of India come to the hogpital for 
treatment Outside the hospital » gieat many of them are tieated by 
myself, but there are more treated hy private practitioners, I mean, not 
Government servants 

Q —Are there many Native practioners ? 

A —Yes, but a good many of them practise the Kmopean 
method 

Q —Do you think these opm consumers who come to the hospital 
while they have no special disease may uot have the state of then general 
health considerably lowered by the practice of eating ot smoking 
opium ? 

A —I have seen no occasion for saying that the health of 4hose who 
come mto the hospital has been lowered by the use of opium 

Q —Then 1t 18 a practice to which you see no objection ? 

A —I have never seen any ill-effects im those who take it 

Q —Wonld you recommend any young man in good health to 
commence the practice of eating or smoking omum ” 

A.—No 

Q—Why not’ 

A —I[ would not recommend it any mote than 1 would recommend 
8 peison to use anything in excess 

Q.—Moderately’ = 

A—Moderately 1 do not see any objection to it at all, no more than 
a moderate use of ulcohol 

Q —Have you found that the habit ot taking opinm 18 exceedingly 
easy to give up? 

A —I do not know that a man would find 1¢ more dhfficult to give xt 
up than in the case of an alcohol drinker , 

Q.—You say, “the sudden deprivation of opium in the great pro- 
portion of them did not seem to have any bad effects beyond distress” 
Ié did distress them ? 

A.—Yes, it distressed them by the sudden deprivation of a thng 
they had been using. 
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Q—Yon do not mention anythmg with regard to the older onas ? 

A —According to the length of time and quantity of opm that 
made the process of cutting it oft gradual 

Q—Why did you do that ? 

A —With the idea that probablv it might interfere with their health 
in yail : ° 

Q—Was it to reduce then distress, or for fear that 1 might be 
fatal ? 

A—To reduce then distress 1% never saw a fatal case from its 
deprivation 

By M: Mowbray —Q —With reference to you jail experience, I 
suppose the common practice 13 cut off the supply of opium altogether ? 

A —Yes, when J was there 1¢ was the rule to cut it off mmediately 
In exceptional cases, 1f we found it was too much, we would knock it off 
gradually, and not, suddenly 

By Mr Pease —Q —Have you met with any cases of Burmese 
objecting ¢o take opium as a medicme for fear of acquning the habit? 

A —No, I never found them object to it 

By Mi Mowbray —Q—Is Atakan a paiticularly malanous dis- 
trict ? ¢ 

A —Yes, it 18 a very malarions district 

Q—Do yon attribute the more extensive use of opm among the 
Burmese of Arrakan to the fact that it 1s a malarious district 

A —That 1s what I attmbute it to 

By tRe Chauman —Q —When *you were at Mandalay I believe 
opium was prohibited ’ 

A —Yes 

Q —Have you anv teason to believe that it was carried on secretly 
by the Burmese ? 

A —Yes, 1t was 

Q —How did you ascertain that ” 

A —It was only by hearsay I heard they used ‘to smuggle it 1 + 
heard that bundles of opium weie brought in secretly to Mandalay by * 
steamers coming up from Rangoon It was said that it wgs brought 
across from India by Assam overland 

By Mr Mowbray.—Q —Is any supposed to havc come from China? 

A.—I have never heard of 1t conung from that direction 
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By the Chairman —Q.—Do you ‘think if oprum 18 protubrted n 
Burma that it will be smuggled in ? 


A —They would attempt to smuggle :t n no doubt ‘ 
Zviendence of Mr. Leong Shain Tuck. 


By the Chairman —I ama Chinese cutch merchant of ®Rangoon 
A cutch merchant 18 one who busy goods up-country and sells them 
here ¥* I deal in dyeing goods 

The witness then read the following statement -—I havo hved in 
Lower Burma all my life, and have observed the effects of opium amongst 
Ohinese and Burmese Amongst the Chinese in Lower Burma about twenty 
percent of the men smoke opium, and very few women, I have never met 
a woman who, smoked, but I know that there aie some The Chinese do not 
eat opium, except when they are unable to obtain it for smoking Some 
bogin atabout fifteen o1 sixteen years of age, but most at about twenty. 
They almost always begin amongst their friends, from seeing others 
smoke The habit can be given up without much difficnlty when a person 
has not long been a smoker [ know of several who have had to give it up 
in prison. There 1s no clear difference between moderate ang excessive 
opium-smoking Those who take opium only occasionally do not suffer 
much, those who take 1t regularly soon suffer greatly If they cannot 
get opium at the usual time, they shiver and sweat and are quite 
unfit for work They hke more and more to smoke, and they cannot 
work like those who do not smoke Smokers who are poor and cannot 
get enough money to buy opium take to theving and other bad 
practices Those who are better off are not so much affected A 
fnend of mine who has tned tq break off the habit several times has 
taken to it again, becanse friends have come and asked him to smoke with 
them. He says it 1s no benefit to him, only spending money , but he 
cannot give it up He says it 1s a bad habit Among Chinamen who do 
not smoke themeelves the habit 1s always considered a disgraceful one Its 
effects are are also thought to be deadly poisonous It will be a great 
mistake to attempt to prohibit the sale of opium to Burmans and not to 
Chinese , the Chinese will smuggle it and sell to the Burmans. The 
Chinese suffer as much as the Burmans from smoking opium, and it will 
* be a kindness to the Chinese to prevent them from procuring the drug. 
The respectable merchants are all against the habit of smoking, though 
some of the smokers might object to being deprived of the drug. 


Q.—Were you born in China? ‘ 
A.—Yes ‘ 
Q.—To what religion do you belong ! 
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A —I am a Buddhist 


°Q —Has any of your family ever smoked opium? 
A —No, none of my famuly, but lots of my friends and others 
Q—Yow'say it affect a man’s health very much 7 
A—Yes. s ' 
Q.—Does 1¢ generally affect his power of doing busmess ? 
A—Smoking will always affect hm He must waste his time 
Q —Is he less clear in his head ? 
A —It 1s only the smokers who tell about dieaming , they are always 
talking that they can get good sense from it, but when they are tight hke 
a drunkard who has been drinking, they dream I consider it a bad 
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(¥—Do many poo: Chinamen who become beggars become quite 
ruined by opium ? 

A—It must be so they spend money every day They buy one 
tola’s woPth perhaps They carn ahout two rupees, and they are obhged to 
give for oprum one rupee They have not got sufficient for ther own hv- 

“ing, and they are compelled to do all kinds of mischief. 

Q —Do they become beggars® How do they hve? 

A.—Several of them have become beggars and have asked for help 
There 1s ther own society and they go and stay there 1 ai speaking of 
those who are unable to work 

Q —The society supports them if 

A—Yes 

Q —Does the society give them opium ? 

A —No, it would not give them opium Some people help them. 

Q —Oné of one hundred smokers how many do you think get rammed 
hke that ’ 

A.—Gredually spending money must be ruining them The man 
who smokes must be ruined gradually He spends every day about half 
the income he gets and he must be rnmed ° 

Q—Sonie nch men smuke ? 

A.—It would affect their incomes very greutly 

Q.—You mean that,any poor man would be ruined ’ 

A.—The poor man would be greatly affected. 

Q —I think you said that poor men eat opium ” 
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A —When they are gomg on board ‘steamers they are obliged to 
swallow it , but if they are in their own house or go to a friend’s house 
they always smoke They enjoy smoking more than eating’ A friend of 
mine went to prison and he had to give 1t up because he could not get it 
there When he came out of the jail, he was very stout and healthy 
But a few months afterwards Ins fnends asked him to smoke, and he 
began to smoke again 
By Mr Pease.—Q.—Dnid he keep up his health when he began to 
smoke again? 


A —I have seen him myself getting thin, and he was not so stout as 
when he came out of jail 


By Sir Wilham Roberts —Q —I suppose smoking does uot produce 
much effect among the Chinese who are in good circumstances 7 


A —The wealthy people smoke just to enjoy themselves, in order _to 
pass the time Lots of my friends have asked me 4o smoke too, “Tt 
would not injure rich people as quickly as it docs the poor people 


Q,—But you think that at length it does injure their health ? 
A —In the long tun it must be myurious 
Q.—Do you know as a matter of fact that it does ? 


A —Yes, [ have seen 1t with my own eyes I can instance the case 
of Park Chan who gave evidence yesterday 


[The witness then produced a copy of his statement with a written 
foot note signed by about thirty Chinese residents of Rangoon to the effect 
that they agreed in the views expiessed by him He explamed that hav- 
ing received from Mi Alexander a copy of Mr Selby’s pamphlet on the 
opium question, with Chinese illustrations depicting the downward 
progress of the opium-smoking, he had gone round amongst his 
friends, showed them the pamphlet, and obtained their esignature to 
the foot note Amongst the smgatures he said was that of Di 
Ah Nem, who gave evidence yesterday and who alleged that he had 
been misiepicsented by the interpiete: (1t appeared subsequently that 
Dr. Ah Nem’s swnature was not m fact amongst those appended to the 
foot note, and that Mr Tuck was mistaken in thinking so ) .Objection was 
made by M: Mowbray, M P to receiving evidence at second hand from 
persons not appearing before the Commission personally, and especially in 
the case of a person who had given evidence ¢he previous day to the 
epntrary effect the Commission therefore dended not to receive this 
statement and to omit all mention of 1 from ther report. ] 
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. RVIDENCE TAKEN AT MANDALAY. 


* — ‘Bvidence of Surgeon-Major Dantra. 


By the Chairman, Sir James Lyall—I am Civil Surgeon at 
Mandalay? The conclusions I have arnmved at are the redult of 
observations made during my long residence of nearly twenty years 
in India (chiefly Bombay Presidency) and ever fifteen years in Burma ; 
and in the latter place bemg in charge of big jails for the last thirteen 
years The extent of the consumption of opium among the Natives 
of India 1s just about the same as it was twenty years ago, but among 
the Bnrmans it 1s no doubt increasing Under moderation it does 
not produce any ill effect on the physical or méntal health, if any 
thing, 1t improves the latter and afloids greater staymg power to 
the body Excess, no doubt, impairs appetite, and the mdividual gets 
emaciated, but 1t never 1enders him so objectionable to society mm general 
as excessive drmk does As im everything else, perhaps there 1s a 
tendency among a few of the Burmans to go to excess , but the Natives 
of India Use 1t in moderation By using it in moderation, their intellect 

, becomes clear and they are better fitted to attend to their work, either 
physical or mental In travellmg and makmg long marches, involving 
great fatigue and privation, they have found opium one of the most useful 
articles to possess, more especially when they have to march through 
malanous districts having a bad water-supply and scarcity of provisions 
It 1s one of the most effectual prophylactics against malana and bowel- 
complaints,, and when attacked with these complaints it 1s a very good 
preventive These observations apphy to both Burmese and Indians, 
Results of sudden complete cutting off of omum have never proved serious 
im my hands. In jails for years J have invariably stopped givmg opium 
to all prisoners mmmediately they are admitted mto the prison, and no 
doubt they have left off food for two o: three days, have got diarrhoea, 
and complained of pains and aches all over the body, etc , but these 
symptons soon pass off and they do not feel any the worse for leaving 1t 
off , but I believe immediately they go out of jail and begin to experience 
the trials and troubles of this world, they again take tp using it,’ and if 
then cannot get opium, they take the alcohol, which m my opinion, works 
a hundred-fold greater mischief than any amount of opium 


Q.—Where did you receive your medical education ? 


A—In Aberdeen and in London I was also n Bombay for about 
six months. I was three years in Aberdeen and two years in London. 
Until I went to England, all my hfe was spent in the Bombay Presidenty. 
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After passmg m England I came to Caloutta fdr a very short 
time and then I came straight to Burma. I have been in Burma since 
1877. 

Q —When you say “the extent of the consumption of opruam among 
the Natives of India is just abunt the same as it was twenty years ago,” 
you are speaking about the Natives of India in Burma? 

A —Natives of India in Burma as well as m India In Burma 
the majority of the Mahommedans and Hindus use op1um habitually but 
the Mahommedans use more than the Hindus 

Q —The Coring: coohes use it a great deal, do they not ” 

A.—Yes, but not to the same extent as the Mahommedans do, as 
far as my observation goes. Most of them are artisans, a few of them 
ure traders. 

Q.—Do they smoke or eat opium? 

A.—The Mahommedans generally eat it, they smoke it too, but 
they generally eat 1t . 

Q_—Have you formed any opinion as to the relative effects of the eat- 
ing habit and of the smoking habit ? 

A —lIt 13 8 matter of degree, as far ay my observation goes smok- 
ing prolongs the pleasure, eating 1s fimshed in a short time, the smoking 
process goes on and the smoker spends more time over it. 

Q.—In your opinion, neither halnt in moderation 13 prejudicial ? 


A—No. 

Q.—Is excess commoner amongst smokers or amongst eaters? 

A—I think excess depends moie upon tho pecuniary circymstances 
of the individual Jf the men have money there 15 a tendency to go to 
excess 

Q—Youn say that m moderation you thnk it aftords greater staying 
power to the body’ 8 

A—Yes A man after walking ten or twelve miles feels tired and 
he takes a little opium, and he rests, say, for a half or a quarter of an 
hour, and then he will be able to go on another four of five mules further 
without feeling any discomfort , whereas if he had not taken any opium, 
he would quite collapse and he would not be able to go any farther. I 
am speaking more espemally now of those who have been in the habit of 
taking opriéa 

Q-~¥ou say that there 1s 9 tendency among a few of the Burmans 
to gp to excess, why do yon think that shows ‘itself especially among the 


Butmans ? 
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A.—From my knowledge of the Burmese, they are a very impulave 
sort éf people It is not only in eating and smoking opium alone, but 
thete 1s a tendency to go to excess in everything they do 

Q —Does the same tendency show itself in drinking ? 

A.—Yes , if anything, there 1s a greater tendency to go to excess in 
dnnking than in taking opium ‘ 

Q —How long have you been in Upper Burma 7? 

A.—For the last three years Anotlia thing I have noticed 1s this, 
almost all the prisoners admitted mto the ail, after committing most of 
the violent crimes, have been in the habit of drmking spmts Pnsoneis 
who, have been admitted to. petty thefts have been opium-eaters 

Q—Except in this tendency to excess on the*part of txcessive con- 
sumers, have you noticed any other bad moral effects of the opium habit 
upon the character of these people ? 

A—No, I have not 

Q—With regard to men of business and traders, do you think 1’ 
interferes eith their intellectual capacity to do their business ? 

A—No, 

Q —Yon say when opium 1s suddenly stopped, in the case of pnson- 
ers, you have noticed that they have diarrhoea, and complam otf pams and 
aches all over the body, 1s that the case also with moderate consumers, 
or is it the case only with excessive consumers ? 

A —Perceptible diarrhoa 19 apparent in even moderate consumers, 
but they do not leave off ther food I have to keep them on very hght 
work Mey remarks refer to those who go to excess Morderate eaters 
or moderate smokers do not leave ofi then food, no. do they complaim so 
much of pains and aches all over the body But they do get diarrhea, 
that 1s general, 

Q.—How long does the diarrhea last ? e 

A.—It lasts two or three days It 1s stopped by giving astringents, 


Q.—During that time you have to give them hght work ? 


A.—Yes. ‘ 
Q.—Atfter that are they able, to do the same work as the other 

people ? : 
A.—Yes 


Q —When they get ont mto the world from jail do they take to tife 
habit egain 7 
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A—Ye. When they came back*to jail I questiqned them whether 
they went back to the opium habit after leaving jail, and they said “ yes .” 


I asked them why they took to it again They said they felt happier 
and they did not feel the troubles and anxteties so much as before. 


Q —Do they gonerally recognise that 1t1s 8 bad habit? 

A —Some do, and some do not I havea pmsoner now who says 
if he went out’he could not devote Ins attention properly to his work 
unless he took opmm = Others say they dislike it, but you cannot depend 
upon what they say They know you do not Ike it, and they simply 
answer you so as to fall into your views 

Q—In the case of excessive opmm consumers, have you ever had 
to allow them for a time to take a certam amount? 


A —No 1 have given them very small doses along with other 
astringents About half a gram o1 a gram, simply to help the action of 
the other astringents for dharrhowa 

Q.—In the case of habitual excessive alcohol cgnsumers do they 
“feel much craving for drink, when they cannot get it m jail? 

A —They do : 

By Sir Wilham Roberts —Q—Your experience has, I presume, 
been mostly among the Burmans ? 

A —Amongat the Burmans latterly, but m the commencement of my 
life T had expertence amongst the Natives of India 


Q —Are there a cousiderable number of them who consume opium 
in Burma? 


A —I should say about ten per eeut 
Q —Adults ° 
— Ves 

Q —Even now ’ 

JA —Yes it was not so much before, but it 1s increasing at present 

Q —You have charge of jails 15 there any hospital here ? 

A—Yes, I am m charge of the Civil [Lospital, too 

Q —Have you noticed whether these Burmans often find their way 
mto jail owmg to tne opium habit ? 

A.—Some find their way into jal through petty thefts 

Q.—«When they get poor they connnit petty thefts to get oprum ? 

A—-Yes ‘ 

Q—Is that amore promment feature ,amongst the poor who are 
oprom smokers, than amongst the poor who are not opium smokers ? 
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A—No; the’ thefts are quite as often amongst the poorer classes 
who do not use opium 

Q—So fhat you do not think, even when they become poor, it 
aggravates matters for them in that respect ? 

A.—It 1s very difficult to say The difference must be very un- 
appreciable . 


Q—yYou say they get thin when they take toomuch Has your 
observation extended over a sufficient length of time in regard to the same 
individual, to enable you to form an opimion as to whether that ema- 
ciation 18 progressive ? 

A —It 1s progressive so long as they go on taking it 

Q —Do you mean to say that a man who takes opium "to excess get 
thinner and thinner to the end of the chapter ” 

A —If he stopped he wonld begm to puton flesh 11s not quite 
progressive : ’ 
Q —I suppose the emaciation gets to a ceitain point and then stops? 
A.—Yes , that is so . 

Q —That 18 to say, they become spare, thin, wy men ? 

A —That 1s what I mean 

Q —They do not deteriorate nrentally, though they become thinner ? 
A.—-They do not:suffer mentally As far as they aie mentally con- 
cerned, they make better overseers than men who do not consume opium, 
but as far as their physical strength 1s concerned, hfting heavy loads and 
doing manual physical work, perhaps they would not he up to those who 
do not také it Mentally, as far as supervismg and comprehending ins- 
tructions which are given, they are better than otheis who do not take 
opium, 

Q —They are sharpe: ” 

A.—Yes, they are sharper 

Q —Do you think that perhaps it 1s the sharper tellows who do take 
opium, and that 1t may be accounted tor in that way ? 

A —It 1s a conclusion to draw from the number of.cases There 1s a 
greater percentage among the opium-eaters, who turn out to be very 
sharp. 

Q.—Have you known old men who are opium-eaters or consumers 
amongst the Burmans? ° . 

A—Yes, T know a nian now, a Jew, whois overseventy-five years 
of age, he 1s carrymg one of the largest bugmesses gong 
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Q —Does he smoke or eat ? E 


A —He eats I should say about thee or four grains a day. He had 
fo have his name registered, but he was rather ashamed of it. He was al- 
most on the point of leaving Burma on account of the restriction, because 
he had to go and register his nanic in the Deputy Commussioner’s Office. 
He said it was g great shame, and that he did not care todo it. He said 
that without taking :t he could not carry on his business at all 

Q —Have you had any experience amongst Chinese or people from 
the Shan States ? 


A —I have had no experience of the people from the Shan States 
except those few Shans who have come into jail but I have had expen- 
ence. * ul 


Q —The Chinese smoke , do not they? 


A.—Yes 

Q.—Is 1¢ your experience that they do not suffer m body or mmnd? 
A.—They do not 

Q.—How have they come before you as prisoners ? ‘ 


A.—They have come before me in my private practice, and a few of 
them have come before me in jails 


Q.—I presume that you have seen deterioration of health, due to the 
excessive use of opium ? 


A —Yes, I have 


Q—Apart from poveity, and apart fiom any associated disease, 
what symptoms would you bring home directly to the opium habit in 
excess ? e 


A,—The man’s appetite fails, and the daily waste 1s not sufficently 
replenished 


a2 —The emaciation becomes progiessive ? 

“A —Yes, to aceitam extent, and m the same way proportionately 
with the general body waste, the organs waste, the viscera Ihave not 
come across any specific post-mortem appearance, no pathological appear- 
ance, which I could attribute to opium, besides wasting. 

Q—But do you think that the opium habit carried to excess can 
itself kill, as fai as you know? 

A.—I do not think it would kill 
« Q-—But idnectly I presume it puts aman in perl Ifa man eats 


” w smokes opium to excess for a long time,I presume his hfe becomes 
precanious and more hable to other complaints 7 
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A.—If he does not take suffleient nourishment. 


QJ —I want to isolate, as far as posmble, the opium habit. Suppose 
a man has command of all the tood he wishes to have, and supposing he 
18 an excessive user o& opium, does he put his life m peril? 
A.—I do not think so. 
Q —Not from inherent disease ? 


A.—No, in fact it protects him to a certain cutant from some of 
the diseases 


Q.—You mentioned opium as being a prophylactic We know that 
there 1s no prophylactic against fever. You mean by that phrase that 
it agsists and renders the attacks less frequent, or what do you mean ” 

A —I am in charge of the Mihtary Police, Stkhs and others, when 
they are transferred from one place to another When they have to 
march through malarious districts I find that there is a smaller percent- 
age who take disease among the opmm-eaters that among non-opmum 
eaters I am speaking of fever and diarrhoea, and more especially when 
there 18 a change of water 

Q.—Some of the Sikhs do ndt use opium ? 

A.—Some do and others do not 

Q.—Both aie Sikhs ? 


A.—Yes. 7 


Q.—So that the comparison would be fair, because in one case opum 
was consumed, and m the othe: case vpium was not ? 

a. —Amiong those who eat opium the percentage of sickness 13 
smaller than among those who do not use it, 

Q —As fai as your experience of Sikh soldiers goes, what is the 
amount of opium they consume, Have you any idea? 

A,—Some of them consume from four annas’ worth a day. About 
eight or ter gras They take that in two doses , 

Q —Have you im your medical practice used opium asa drug in inale- 
nal conditions? 

A—Yes, with qumine very often, and I have found it answer better 
than increasing the dose of quinine alone 

Q.—You have practised m India as well as in Burma, has xt 
struck you that the malarial ‘troubles are different here fram those you 
encounter in India, or are they the same ? 

A.——Nearly the same, I have not noticed any particular differehce, 
In some districts it nay be a matter of degree. 


e 
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By Mr, Pease—Q.—You have hel experience mm England. Do 
you observe any difference in the effect produced by opinm ape Enrop- 
eans, Hindus, Chinamen, and Burmans? 

AI cannot say that T have seen any at all among Eyropeans. 
Barring thi. tendency amongst the Burmans to gu to excess, I have not 
noticed any difference im the effects on different races 

Q.—Although you say taken in moderation 1t makes the intellect 
clearer and enables men to do then work better, L also gather fiom your 
evidence that you do not advise people 10 commence the habit? 

A,—No, I would not advise them to do so. 

Q—I thnk you made a remark to the effect that these people know 
that you do not hke it, or some such expression a3 that? 

A —Yes 

Q —You say that the Burmans do not take to excess when they 
have not sufhcient money 1 anppose hom that you mean that they 
spend all the money they can over it? 

A.—Proportionately speahing, if they have sufficient money eto look 
after their wants they would gu im for it , I do not think that they would 
deprive themselves of everything for tne sake of opm 

Q —Is it not the cause of a gieat deal of poverty ? 

A —No, not in my experience : 

Q.—But there are cases mm which there 1s poverty which leads to 
petty thefts? 


A.—Poverty in general leads to petty thetts 
Q.—Did I understand you to say that for moderate consumtrs who 
are in jail you prescribe light work ? 
A.—Yes, in the commencement 
Q,—Do you find a man who has often taken opium in méderation 13 
so much unfit for his work that he cannot do it? 
A —For two or three days 


By Mi: Mowbray —Q —Is that when you have knocked his opm 
off ? : 
A.—Yes. I knock it off entirely © When a man comes into jail, 
no matter hyw much he has been in the habit of taking opium, 1 knock 
it off at once 


* By Mr Peaseo.—Q —This case of the mtellect being clearer 1s while 
the man remains under the influence of the dose ? 
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A —I mean’ to say when I am talking to prisoners who are opium 
consumers, their intellect 1s clearer than others, even when they are not 
getting the drug I can make bette: overseers from opimm-eaters_ than I 
can from*those who are non-opium eaters notin every case, but there 18 
a greater percentage 

Q —When neither class are able to obtain opmm? ¢ 

A —Yes. 

By Mr Mowbray —Q —Are you in charge of the jail here now ? 

A —Yes, I am in admmistrative charge, as well as medical charge. 
I have been in charge of these jails for the last thirteen years 

Q —Where have you been in charge of jails ? | : 

A—In Henzada in the Irrawaddy Division , I have also been in 
Bassem, in the same Division, and in this yal m Mandalay 

Q —You have been in Mandalay for the last three years ? 

A—Yes. 

Q—I take 1t that the evidence you have given us to-day 1s the result 
of your experience in the jails of Burma, both Lower and Upper? 

A —Yes 

Q —I did not quite understand whether vou said you thought the 
number of Burman smokers m Upper Bima was on the erease 2 

A —Not in Uppei Burma only, but m Burma generally, Lower and 
Upper 

Q —Could you give us a percentage of what you thmk to he the 
number of opium-consuming Burmans in Upper Burma ? 

A —I should say about ten per cent in Lowe: Burma, and a little 
less in Upper Burma, but I cannot give you any definite formation. 

Bvidence of Mr. I EH. Bridges, 0. S., Gommissioner for the 

‘ Hastern Division of Upper Burma. 

In reply to the Chairman, the witness said —TI have been seventeen 
years in Burma I was for three years doing ordinary magisterial work 
m the sub-division, after that { was foi nearly six years on settlement 
work , and then I was for two years Revenue Secretary 1 came up to 
Mandalay as Deputy Commissioner fo) one and a half years , then I was 
Clef Secretary tor s1x months, next | was Deputy Commis~ioner agam 
for five months, and then I was appointed Commissioner for ‘hree years 
The number of Burmans who use opium in Upper Burma 1s exceedingly 
small From enquines I have made I think it 1s about one in five 
thousand. In Lower Burma the number 1s much larger. 
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Q—Was opinm used at all by the Lower Burmans before the 
annexation ? . 

A.—Yes, when there were Chinamen the Burmans used opm. 

Q.—Are there many Shans in your district ? " 

A —Not Shans proper they are what are called Shan Danus. They 
are Shans who speak Burmese; they are partly Burmanized They live 
in the territory between Burma and the Shan States proper 

Q.—Was opium prohibited to these Shan Danus in the King’s time? 

A.—It was nommally prolubited. But there was no real prohibition. 
They were allowed to go at 1t as much as they hked 

Q—The prohibition was actually with regard to the Burmans proper? 

A—I thnk I may say it was, 

Q —But not very effectually ? 

A.—Not very effectually, they occasionally used to punish a man 
when they caught hmm, but many of them smoked who were never 
punished. 

Q.—Does the same apply to hquor ? “ 

A —Yes, only of course there were many more people who took 
liquor. <A very large proportion of Upper Burmans took liquor when we 
came into the country, From what I heard I should think about seventy- 
five per cent of them took liquo: not always, but at times, at ther Nat 
festivals It was the usual practice in the King’s time to allow hquor to 
be manufactmed, and hquor was drunk fieely This Nat worship prevails 
a great deal in Upper Burma It 18 their old religion, and they keep it 
alongside of Buddhism They have temples to the Nats, a few muleg north of 
Mandalay and in the pagodas at Pagan They offer hquor to the figures. 
In all ungation works when the water 1s let out, offermgs ae made in 
spirit to the Nats In fact, the Burmans have asked me at Merktila 
to allow them to manufacture hquor. But xt is forbidden now and I 
told them they could not do it Jn the King’s time the hquor was 
manufactured from jaggery 01 palm-tree sngar and from rice. The stills 
were more or less concealed except at these Nat festivals, when it was 
done publicly. In Mandalay, in 1886, I saw a number of people drink- 
ing at these Nat festivals. On one occasion at the Amarspoors festival 
Wat festivals, On one occasion at the Amarapoora festival I saw three 
women drank. I have never’ seen such a thing nm Lower Barna ; these 
tgmen pushed up against me in the road §=As @ rule, Barmese women 
keep ont of the way I asked the people what was the matter with them, 
and I was told that they were drunk, 
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Q—Where did the opittm cdme from that was obtained in those 
days? oy 

A—From Yunnan, from the Cumese nm Wandalay There was a 
large colgny of Chinese in China Street They were allowed to use 
opium According to what the King’s Muustets told me when we came 
into Mandalay, there were about 15) Burmans who used opium. That 
was their estimate of the number in Mandalay 

Q —Drd they smoke o1 eat the opium ? 


A —Most of them ate it They say only the richer people smoke 
it, as 1 18 More expensive 


Q —What we call the Shan Stites sere tributary to the Kings of 


Burma, were they not” ° . 


A —Yes, when we came in the King was trying to admmister many 
of these termtoues Te had his mimisters (Wuns) at the Courts of the 
Sawbwas They had a Burmese milttuy comm inder at Mobye Burmese 
armies were constantly gomg thiough the Shan States, attacking the 
different people ¢ 

Q—They did not iterteres im internal adommstration much, I 
suppose ? 

A —They levied Thathameda o1 income-tas Tt 18 a kind of modhfied 
income-tax It 15 fixed at ten ritpees a house If there are a hundred 
houses that means Rs 1,000 Lt 1s divided according to the mcome of 
the different people 

Q —The Chinese were openly allowed to have optum ? 


A—Yes , Chinese and foreigners were allowed to continue their old 
custom, 4nd to drink then hquor 


Q —What 13 you opinion a» to the effect of opium on Chinamen, 
as far as you have seen ? 


A —The majority of Chinnamen use opm and are not affected 
physically or morally vy the use of the drug. They all work hard, and I 
have never seen a Clinaman im jail fo: an offence agamst the Indian 
Penal Code, 

Q.—How does it affect the Burmese” . 


. A.—TI have seen opium smokers, but 1 cannot tell them from other 
people, I am unable to say that opmm affects Burmans phywucally, In 
the jails in Lower Burma, the Burman oprum-eaters or smokers whpm 
I have seen did not appear inferior physically to non-opium smokers. 
Burmans are, however, strongly affected morally by the use of oprum. 
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They become lazy, give up all work,: and‘ take to gambling’ and petty 
theving. They do not commit any serious offences or cnme on account 
of taking opium, ° 

Q.—You say they take to gambling ? 

A.—Burmans are naturally gamblers, and the opium-eiters and 
opium-smokers go mn more for gambling 

Q.—I suppose the class that are crmmals would naturally take to 
drinking and smoking ? 

A.—Yes 

Q.—The poor man who spends more than he could afford in smok- 
ing and drinking would naturally take to petty thieving ? 

A.—Yes c 

Q—Do you think there 1s any distinction in that respect between 
the man who spends more than he can affoid m’ opm and the man who 
spends mote than he can afford in hquor ? 

A.—I do not think there 15 

Q—What 18 your opimon as to the effect of opium consumption 
amongst the Shans ? 

A—I am unable to say that there is any effect upon them. In 
1887 I was up in the Shan States fdr three months The Shans there 
were very haidy they did long marches and carned heavy loads. From 
what I was told, many of them were either ganja smokeis or oprum 
smokers 

Q —Does ganja consumption prevail in the Shan States ” 

A—Yes, they say it can be found almost m every village, It 1s 
grown, but it does not giow wild, it is cultivated, they grow a few 
plants near the different houses, 

Q.—Have you neve: asked the Shans why thgy took epuuat have 
they giye any 1eason for it ” 

A—No, I have not asked them 

Q.—A uote has been put in here with regard to the Excise establish- 
ments present and proposed I see that it says, “In addition to the 
regular Police the village Police, and, in Lower Burma, the Thuggis, 
the Revenue Collectors have duties in connection with the detection and 
suppression pf offences against the opium law” How long has it been 
the ‘case that the village Police police and Thuggis have had such duties ? 
* *A.—I think for the last two or three years , No cases have been 
brought to hght by them. The Burmans are very “much afraid of giving 
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information against each other? they are afraid of revenge and people 
attacking them, 


Q.—Are these village headmen paid by Government” 


A.—They are paid by the Thathamoda,—the land revenue. They 
are generally hereditary men, The Thuggis, which 1s the Burman name 
for headmen in Upper Burma, have many villages under then, but the 
Ywathugyi has only one or two villages as a rule under him. 


Q.—Iu 1892 a special form was piescmbed for the appomtment of 
these officials to be Excise officers, and on the back of those forms was 
written a short statement in popular language of their duties yn connec- 
taon with both hquor and opium” 


A.—Yes, we have given those out to every “man in the Burmese 
language. 

Q.—I see they aie given much larger powers unde this form of 
appoimtment ? 


» 

A —Arresting, and seimmg and searching houses they have very 
small Migistenal powers ‘They -can try petty thefts up to the value 
of Rs. 5 and small assault cases They can fine up to Rs 5 


Q.—Have you heard of any caseem your division in which they have 
entered a house in search of opium ? 


A.—No' we have a special Excise establishment in my dinsion. 
They do all this 


Q.—Are these Thuggis people wie would be hkely to abuse ther 
powers 1 


A a think not I think they are hkely not to abuse them. 


Q—Do you thmk when the use of opium 1s prolbited except to 
non-Burmans, it 1s hkely that smuggling will take place ? 


A—I “dunk a certain amount of smugglng will take place We 
have smuggling now to a certain extent The smuggling comes from the 
Shan States We have seized opm im the Meiktila distnct and m the 
Kyaukse district, the opium in those cases camp from the Southertt 
Shan States, a 


Q.—lIs the frontier of the Burmese districts and the Shan States « 
frontier where there are Toads by which the hills can be crossed ? 


A —No, there ares number of bye-paths There are three latge 
trading roates into thé Eastern division, and there are a number of bye- 
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paths that go off the roads, and you caf get down mto the plains at 
different places These bye-paths aie only passable by men on foot . 
Q.—So that smuggling in small quantities would be hatd to stop ° 
A —It would be very hard to stop 
Q —I suppose one man nnght carry a great déal of omum ? 
A —Yes, he could carry several eee of op1um without any difficulty 
By Sir Wilham Robeits -Q—You say the number of Upper 
Burmans who use opium is exceedingly small, being only about one in 
five thousand Do you mean one mm five thousand of the total popula- 
tion ? 
A.—Yess that x: fiom e.qumes I have made 


Q —That would only mean about one in twelve hundied or one in 
a thousand adults ” 


A —Yes 


By Mr Pease ~Q—In your report which was ‘given in on the 
21st of January, 1892, you say that out of 104 men m tou vilages the 
health and capacity of the majority had been affected by the use of the 
drug Is that your experience gener ally ? 

A —WNo, that 1s taken mom the 1eports of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner 

Q —Do you think it a tan statement to make that the majonty who 
take oprum have no capacity for woik? 

A —From my own personal expeiience I cannot say that they are 
affected This is the opmion of the Deputy Commissioner, whose report 
I was sending on, I made no enquiries myself 

Q —You further say nearly all have been affected by the use of the 
drug, and several have tuhen to crime ? 

A —That is petty crime ° 

Q—Do you thnk that probably that was rather an exaggerated 

_statement ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—You also ‘say “ opium consumers are said to be of weak physique 
and to liye on the carmngs of then wives” Do you think that 1s an 
exaggeration ? 

AnwaeNo ‘ 

Q+- You say “I do not think that we can expect any co-operation 
from the people themselves in putting down the opium traffic: dunng: 
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the time of the Kyng considerable assistance was obtained in the matter, 
was ut not, from the heads of the Buddhist church ? ' 

A —I never heard of it 

Q It was so stated in evidence m London ? 

A — Rehgiously all Burmans in theory are against both drink and 
opium , and the King repeatedly issued orders forbidding both drink and 
opm That was only theory the practice was quite different 

By Sir Wilham Roberts —Q —That was more m the shape of pions 
opinion ? 

A —Yes , King Mindon Mim constantly issued oiders against drink 
and opium 

By Mi, Pease —Q—Mr Adams in giving evidence said, ‘The 
Buddhist Archbishop of the day (1876) showed me despatches in cipher 
which he was then sending to the Court at Mandalay, addressed personally 
to the King, detailing cases which had taken place, and various crimes 
committed and the pumshinent» mflicted by the Civil authorities They 
always acted as spies upon the doings of the people, and anythmg con- 
trary to Buddhist law, apart from the national law, was at once reported, 
and the priests themselves accused people to the Civil authorities.” 

A — All the older Burmans are using their opmion against it un- 
doubtedly When children take to the use of opium they reprove them 
and tell them not to 

Q—You say also “I am of opinion that the prohibition of the use 
of opm by Burmans in Upper Burma has been effectual” Is that your 
view at the present time ” 

A-el may qualify that a httle by saymg, except where there are a 
number of Chinese Where the number of Chinese has imereased, there 
they have introduced opmm, that 1s, m larger towns 

Q —Do yon think there will be any disposition on the part of the 
Shan ChietS to co-operate m any movement foi stopping the growth of 
the poppy in then States ? 

A—I think not they may say they willy but they will not, I 
think, 

Q —Do you thmk the consumption of opram m the Shan States 1 
larger m the neighbourhood of the caravan routes, than it 13 im the other 
parts of the country ” - 

A—All that I can say is that there is less consumption in the’ 
Southern Shan States than in the Northern Shan States, because opium 
18 not grown in any quantity there they consume ganja 
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Q—The caravan rontes are through the Southern portion ? 
A.—Both, the route to Yunnan 1s through the Northern.Shan 
States. e 

By Mr. Mowbray.—Q —Yon are awaie that your view, that prohi- 
bition has been effectual in Upper Burma, 3s contrary to the opinions 
which have often bean quoted from the Excise Report of 1890-91 to the 
effect that prolfibition with regard to liquor and opium were nugatory ? 

A.—With regard to hquor I do not think it has been effectual , but 
I think 1t has with regard to opium. 

Q —Is 1t not the case that the rules themselves have been better 
since the Excise Report of 1890-91 was wntten, making not sale, but 
also possession punishable ? 

A.—Yes 


Q—Do you think that has tended in any way to make the rules 
better enforced and more effectual ? 


A—I cannot say 1 thinkso = I thnk 1t13 sinfply keepmg opium 
away fiom them that prevents them taking to it We have ~ very few 
shops, and they have very httle opportumty of gettmg it There are 
three shops in the Eastern Division, 


Q —Are those three shops supposed to be supphed exclusively with 
Government oprum ” 


A.—Yes. : 


Q —l1 suppose there 1s no restriction to selling in heenged shops 
opium that 1s imported so long as duty 1s paid ? 


A —No, and confiscated opium 1s sent to them for sale. « 


Q—So that m fact the preventive system which you now have to 
keep up im the Eastern District on the Shan frontier 1s tended not to 
prohibit the entry altogether, but to see that the oprum which comes over 
1, af far as possible, made to pay duty 7 

A.—Yes. 


Q.—If opum were totally prohibited and the shops were closed, 
would you then have to keep a much larger preventive force ? 


A.—Yes, we should have to keep a much larger preventive force, 
All the Chinamen would leave the country, and our Mihtary Police could 
not stay here. The Chinese are the chief traders in the Eastern Division 
Bhey have nearly all the kutch trade im thar hands They have also 
aome timber trade and all the cotton trade, * 
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Q.—I may take it as yobr opinion, as responsible for the division, 
that you do not wish to see any further restriction than those contained 
in the regulatiéns recently put forth ? 


A.—No. I do not. 


Q.—By the Chairman.—Is Yunnan or Shan opmum readily dis- 
tanguishable from Government oprum ? 


A—Yes. I do not myself know what the difference 1s. 
Bvidence of Mr. Law Yan, KE. 8. N, given through an interpreter. 


By the Chairman.—Q.—I am a merchant and Municipal Commis- 
stoner at Mandalay, I have lived in Mandalay for over thirty years. Not 
more than one in ten of the Yunnanese in Mandalay smoke opium, and 
few of the bette: class of menvhants The Fokinese and Cantonese smoke 
it to great extent, but not universally In the time of King Mindon Min 
the restrictions on the sale of opium were less strmgently enforced than 
at present, I thmk it a bad thing to smoke opmm It 1s against the 
traditional precepts of my people, and 11 14 also bad for the smoker’s 
health, Most Kachins smoke opiun), and as they hve in a cold chmate 
they are not so much affected by the practice as people who live im a hot 
climate. I have been Mumicipal Commissioner since 1888, and am the 
only Yunannese merchant who 1s Municipal Comunssioner. I was born in 
Yunnan I am forty-eight, and I have been here thirty-one years, having 
come in the timé of King Mindon Mim _ I have never been back to 
Yunnan All my people have died, and J have never gone back there 

Q.—Have you ever tried smokimg opm ? 

A —No, I have never tned it Ido not hke it. My grandfather 
told me not to smoke it We have never smoked it in our family 

Q.—Does 1¢ commouly run in families to smoke or not to smoke, as 
the case may be ? 


A —!I thihk there 1s about fifty per cent who have not smoked ftom 
father to son 


Q—Do you think there is any difference in cleverness between the 
merchants who smoke and those who do not smoke ? 


A.—I think it 15 the same thing whether a man smokes o1 not, 
Q —In commercial honesty do you thing there 1s any difference? 
A —They aie mdolent in uind—the people who smoke opm, I do 


not think there is any difference in thew honesty. some are good and. 
some are bad, 
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Q—In Kmg Mindon Min’s tinte was there any restriction on the 

Chinese using opium ? 
' A.—All that the King used to issue orders about was not to sell 
opium to the Burmans, but the next day the Chinese would be selling to 
the Buimans It was enforced one day, and in a few days 1t was forgot- 
ten The Burmans smoke less now than they did in the Burmese times 

Q —I suppose the Burmese only smoked 1n places hke Mandalay ? 

A —They also smoked m the jungle, m the distmet outside Man- 
dalay 

Q —Do you know of any opimm-smohers who have died fiom smok- 
ing opium ? 

A —I have heari of men dyimg because they could not buy any 
opium and they had been in the habit of taking it , they died of dysent- 
ery o1 diarrhora when the opm was stopped 

By Mr. Pease —Q —There are three classes of Chincse,—Yunnan- 
ese, Fokinese, and Cantonese,—in Mandalay ? : 

A —Thiece-tenths Yunnanese and seven-tenths Cantanese and 
Fokinese 

Q—Would you be m favom ot anything bemg done to prevent 
those smokmg who have not yet begun to do so ” 

A —It would be bette: to prevent opium-smoking amongst those 
who have not yet begun 

Q —Would you be in favour of a register being made foi present 
smokers, and that all othe:s should be prevented from buymg opm? 

A —lIt people stay hee for goud it will be advisable to, have the 
names ot smokers registered , i! they are only tempoiary persons who go 
about here and there, 1t would not be advisable to register them It 18 in 
the discretion of the Government whether it would be advisable to have 
their, names registered or not : 


Q—Is that opimion the opimion of the Chinese geneially. would the 
the Chinese people agree with yuu in that ? 


A.—The confirmed smokeis will not hke having thew names registered 
unless those who do not smoke and du not eat opium hke the registration 
of the smokers’ names the smokers would not like it * 


By Mr Mowbray —Q—In the days of King Mindon Min, where 
did the opium come fiom that the people smoked ” 


A—From the Shan States, from the .notth, and from Bhamo 
Yunnanese opium came from the Northern Shan States and frem Bhamo 
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By the Chayman.—Q,—Waen you ved m Yunnan as a young 
man, was the poppy much cultivated there? + 

A.—Thre poppy was not grown much in the Yunnancountry. There 
are wild tribes in a great part of Yunnan. 

Zividence of Mr. Sidney Jennings, Inspector of Police. 

By the Chairman.—I jomed the Burma Police in, May, 1888. I 
served in the Thongwa district for about a year. In September, 1889, I 
was transferred to Carmem, the most northern British postin Barma 

Q —What people live in that district ? 

A —The Kachins 

Q.—Are those Kachins mdependent ” 

A —They have drawn a line » ° 

Q.—I suppose those inside that line are under our Administration, 
and we only have political relations with those outside that hne ? 

A—Yes, there is no distinction between the Kachins inside the 
lme and those ‘outside the lme im character orin habits? About eighty 
per cent,of them smoke opium. 

Q.—Do you know if they eat’ oprum at all, or do they only smoke? 

A —They eat opium, but they are not looked upon very Inghly 
if they (oso Itis at night when they have fimshed ther work that 
they bring out ther opmm pipes The man who eats opium does it on 
the quet ° 

Q.—He 1s not thought a good fellow ’ 

A.—No 

Q.-¢ What do you think they take to it for? 

A.—They have very hard work allday They are up at daybreak 
and work until nightfall They have no leisure of any kind, and they 
have very bad food Onginally they copied the Chinese , and since the 
habit has be8n established, they cannot do without it when they, have 
no opium they at once go sick : 

Q —~You mean the men who have acquired thé habit ? 

A.— Yes, 

Q.—They go sick in what way? 

A.—They get fever and dysentery , many of them die if they do 
not get it. Bemg a Police officer I have had several men in fhe lock-up 
who, as they got no opym, at once went sick One of them died in 
Mandalay because he could not get opum . 

Q.—Do they suppose it is a preventive agamst disease ? 
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A.—They always say so. They say at once, “J shall get ack if 
you do not give 1t to me.” I do not fancy they thmk much about it one 
way or the other. , 6 

Q.—Beyond this habihty to fall sck if they do not get it, do you 
know of any other bad results of the opium upon them ? 

A.—No, T do not 

Q.—I suppose some use 1t to excess ” 


A.—Very few. The Kachins are not very nich, and they cannot 
afford to buy it in large quantities. 


Q—Is the habit confined to the men? 


A—No, the women smoke also Not as much as the men ; about 
twenty per cent smoke on the Carmein side, where I am , on the Myitky- 
ma side a good many women smoke 

Q.—Do they grow much opium in that country ? 


A.—On the Myitkyma side they do, and down by Endau Lake. 
They do not grow enough for their own consumption 


Q.—Where do they get it from? 

A.—It crosses the confluence of the Mlkha and the Mikha. It 
is brought by the Chinese caravans A good many Kachins croge the 
border and bring 1t over for themselves. I have myself met Kachms 
coming ever, and have searched them and found opinm, in balls 

The few cases of excess are chiefly among the mch men , they never 
do any work, and they keep to ther houses Theres no real bad effect, 
but the men are not very strong =< : 

Q —Would 1t be possible to stop the oprum coming over? 

A.—Not at present The force up there 1s quite incapable of deal- 
mg with it There 1s over a hundred mules of Chinese boundary, and 
opinms grown just over the border. There are no roads,‘ it 18 dense 
jungle, The Kachin paths are very numerous It 1s quite impossible to 
deal with it now. . 


Q.—How do you think the Kachins would lke it 1f any measures 
were taken to stop it ? 
A —Thoy would not hke it at all. ‘ 
Q.—Qo not they admut in talking that it 1s bad thing ? 
A.—No, they do not 
* Q.—Whiat 1s their region ? 
A.—They worship Nats 


¢ 
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By Mr, Mowbray —Q.*—Are your Police Mihtary or Civil Police? 

*A.—There is only one Civil Policeman in Carmein, the test are 
Military Polite , they are called Ghurkas, but they are really Assamese. 

Q.—Are they opium consumers 7 

A —I have not noticed 1t amongst them. There is nowhere where 
they could get it. There 1s only one shop at Mogaung 

Q—Could they not buy it from the Kachins who grow it? 

A —Yes, they could , but the Kachins will not bring it mto Kamem * 
My district 1s called the Mogaung sub-division There are three sub- 
divisions in the Bhamo district —Mogaung, Myitkyma and Shwegu 

Q.—Have you une of those three” 

A—I had when I first went up, then I was sent fo Kamei as a 
sort of Civil Officer 

By the Chairman —Q —~Is Kamem m Mogaung? 

A —It 1s in,the sub-division it {s north of Mogaung My distniet 
goes up to the Jade mines 


By Mr. Mowbray —Q —What class ot people work in the Jade 
mines? 


A—They come from Mandalay Thee are Clinamen. Kachins, 
and Kadus 


Q—Do you know anything abgut the consumption of opimm among 
the people workmg m the Jade mines ? 


A —No, merely from rumour Last year 10,000 vs were supposed 
to have been brought to the mines , There was a shop of the Jade mines 
two year8 ago, there is not now 


By the Charrman—Q.—The Kadus are a small tribe hving up in 
that part 


By Mre Pease.——Q.——How far 1s your district from here? 


Q.—It takes three days by steamer from here to Bhamo, and from 
Bhamo it takes five days by boat 

Q —You said the death-rate would be enormons if the use of oprum 
were prohibited we have had a great deal of evidence to show that 
persons in jail and other places, though they suffer for a while, have not 


been permanently affected hy 1t+ can you tell ns what has brought you to 
that conclusion ? 


A —The men that J have liad im the lock-np have variably gone 
sick, and two of them have died fron uot having opmm 
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Q—Under medical attention? 7 

A.—No, there 1s only an Assistant Apothecary up there. 

Q.—You come to your conclusion rather from ‘your general expen- 
ence than from statistics ? 

A—lIt 1s not extensive, because not many Kachins are locked up 
It 1s the prevailing belief amongst themselves that they will die 

By Sir Wilham Roberts —Q—I] beheve there 13 only one shop 
in your district? 

A.—At present there 1s one al Mogaung 

Q.—The opium that comes trom China comes in the crude state ? 

A—Yes« c 

Q.—It 1s not the smoking extract ? 

A.—No. 

Q.—Would that be made in the shop , they boul it see 

A.—Yes. 

By the Charman —Q —The Kachin country is a very malarious 
country , and the district of the Jade mines also 

Q —Are the people allowed to get opium there? 

A.—They are not allowed but we cannot stop 1t If we could stop 
it, they would not be allowed to get it 

By Sir William Roberts —Q —SAmongst the Kachins I suppose the 
adult males smoke opium the most ? 

A —Yes, about eighty per cent 

By Mr Mowbray —Q —-Are the Police :esponsible for carrying out 
these Excise laws ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—When you say you cannot stop these people in the < ade munes, 
what tfforts do you make ? 

A.—The force ap there 1s insufficient. ” Whenever we meet a cara- 
van or anything of the sort we search 1t, and when we find opium it 1s 
confiscated There are many small roads, and the jungles are so dense 
that nobody knows tnything about them except the Kachins, and it 18 
imposmble to get at them 

Q.—Tf any of your men find the people at the Jade mimes using 
opium, do they mvestigate where the opium came from ? 
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A.—There_is no Civil police up there , we have not got as far as 
that yet, 
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By the Chairman—Q.2-Aré you police Sikhy 01 what? 

‘ —They are called Gurkha~, but there ae really very tew Gurkhas 
amongst theuf, the majority are Assamese 

Q.—Do¢ they consume opium ? 


A —No, I have never noticed 1t I have never scen them smoking , 
if they eat it they eat it on the quiet . 


Q—I beheve that two Yunnanese have come in from Bhamo to 
give evidence ? 


A.—Yes 
Q —How did they come forward to give evidence ’ 


A—They came fiom Bhamo As [ came dawn, the Deputy Com- 
missioner told me to bing them with me . beyond that [ know nothing 
about them 


Bvidence of Haji Shahshuddin, (examined through an interpreter) 

By the Chdirman —f am a Panthe merchant 1 have lived in 
Burma fog twenty years and im Mandalay since the occupation Panthés 
are forbidden to smoke opium and as a sule do not smoke Panthés who 
do smoke are men of rank As iregaids the effect of opmm on the 
health of the consumer, well-fed ,ersons may smoke oprum without ill 
effects , whereas ill-nourished persons aie harmed by it About half the 
Yunnanese ine Burma o1 in Yunnan smoke opium Men ot substance 
and position among the Yunnanese smoke opium, but there 15 some 
shght loss of reputation attached to the practice The social stigma, such 
as it18, 1s sight Very few Chinese eat opium, the majority of consumers 
smoke ite In the King’s time opm was openly sold, without prohbi- 
tion, by Chinese to Chinese It was also sold secretly to Burmans. I 
have been to the Kachin country There halt the Kachins smoke opium 
and are strong and healthy I do not thurk they smoke to excess I 
have heard that optum-smoking keeps oft fever, but I do not oknow 
whether this 1s really the case 


Q —Where was yyur home onginally ? 


A.—South of Tah-fu There are many Chinese and Mahommedans 
in that part of the country I left Yunnan after the rebelhon First 
I went to live in Rangoon and then from Rangoon I came to hive in 
Mandalay. I was m Upper Burma, mm the King’s time ZI had my 
residence in Rangoon, bat Icame here to trade I sometimes stayed 
here aight months and I went back and got marred I was permanently 
here duiing the whole of ‘King Thibaw’s reign 
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Q.—You say that the Panthés‘are forbidden te smoke opium 18 
that a religious rule? . 

A —The Panthé rehgion forbids the smoking of opium, 

Q.—Panthés are Mahommedans, are they not ? 

A—Yes 

Q.—Amougst the Mahommedans of India and Persia opium is not 
supposed to be forbidden , how 1s it that it igfortidden amongst the 
Panthés ? 

A—They think it 1s forbidden in the Koran It 13 a rehgious 
injunction with them 

Q —When you were i Yunnan was there any poppy cultivation ? 

A —Yes, I saw a great deal grown m my own town. 

Q—Was not the cultivation of the poppy supposed to be forbidden 
by the orde: of the Emperor of China in those days ? 

A—lI heard once that the Emperor ot China piohibited the culti- 
vation of the poppy 1 heard that in my childhood , but ever since I 
have known the country it has been cultivated freely 

Q—Yon say that some Panthé men of rank do smoke , I suppose 
those aie people who have no work to do” 

A-—I heard that when there were Danthe Princes, they used to 
smoke opium , but I do not know 1t of my own knowledge 

Bvidence of Mr Yang Fu and Mr San Tu examined through 
an interpreter. 

In reply to the Chairman, Mr Yang Fn said he was a Yunnanese 
of Bhamo, and had been in Burma for over ten years He hved before 
thatin Moulmein and m Yunnan He was not a Buddhist, he wor- 
shrpped Chimese gods, and was a Confucian. He had smoked opm 
thirty-two years, and smoked about half a tical of opium a day,—eight 
anney’ waght He took to it because he was suffermg from sickness on 
account of fever 

Q —Do you think it stops fever 7 

A.—-Yes : 

Q.—lIs 1t the general opimon that opium 1s good for stopping fever ? 

A—Yes 

Q —If opium were stopped what would be the result? 


. A.—The men who could not stop the practice would go back to the 
Chinese country, and others would suffer the otders of the Government 
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Q.—Of the Yunnanese who trade between China, how inany smoke 
aud how many do not smoke ? 


A.—More than half 
Q —How 1s it that you come forward to give evidence ” 
A.—-The Deputy Commissioner called us 


Q —Was o meeting called, or did the Deputy Commissioner call you 
individually ? 


* a 

A —The Deputy’ Commissioner assembled the Chinese and told 
them the Government wanted them to send some Chinese gentlemen to 
represent them here The Chinese chose six who went up to the Deputy 
Commissioner , and out of those six two were chosen, we two were 
chosen and we hays been sent down . ; 

By Mr Mowbray.-Q —How many Yunnanese are there in Bhamo 
—permanent residents ? 

A.—About five or six hundied 

Q —Are there many who come and go? 


A.—Yes more than a thousand people come down im the cold 
weather. 


Q—If the Government said that no Yunnanese should have opium 
unless their names were upon a hat, do yuu think it would be possible to 
carry that out mn Bhamo? 

A.—TI£ I could not stand the order, I would go back to my country , 
I would think about 1t 


Q.—Do you think if these tempoiay people who go to and fro 
trading were not allowed to have opium that 1¢ would stop their coming 
to trade? 


A—Only the people who do not smoke would come all the opm 
smokers would stay at home 


Q —What do the people generally trade in? : 
A.—From Yunnan they bring cloths, silk, cotton, food, fruits, 
walnuts, apples, pears, and they also bring salt pork They take back 
amber, jade, and lac 
By Mr.’Pease—Q—Would you advise a young man in good 
health to take opium ? 
A —No, I would not advise any young man to smoke opiam 


Q.—Have you ever given up taking it yourself, and if so, for haw 
long ” 
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A.—I have stopped opium five orgs1x times, and on one occasion 
1 stopped it for one year Sometimes I stop it for two or three months, 
and othe: times for five or six months. ‘ 

Mr San Tum reply to the Chairman, said that he had smoked 
opium for fifteen years He smoked ten or twelve annas’ weight of opium 
daily He had been settled in Bhamo for three years 

Q—Is thtre much poppy cultivated about your home m Yunnan? 

A —Poppy 18 grown on the hills I have not seen the poppy culti- 
vation, but I have heard that it 18 grown, It 1s only grown on the hills 
I come from a village. 

Q—In other respects do you agree with the evidence given by Mr 
Yang Fn? 

A —Yes 

Q—Mr Yang Fu said he would not advise a young man who had 
not taken opium to take opium , but supposing the young man had to go 
the Jade mines or to go toa feverish place, would ypu then advise him 
to take opium pills, or to take opium im any shape or not? 

. A,—It would not concern me if a young man went t6 the Jade 
mines, I would not say anything They could smoke if they liked I. 
would not hke if my son smoked 


Evidence of Rev. M. B. Eikrpatriok, MD. 

By the Charman —I belong to the American Baptist Mission, and 
am a Medical Missionary 

Q.—How long have yon been in Burma, and in what distncts have 
you been ? . f 

A —I] was in Toungoo for two vear~s I have been hving up in the 
Shan States for three years, and much of my time has been spent travell- 
amg in the Shan country _ It 1s five years and six months since I came 
to Burma For ten years before J came here I was practising in Phila- 
delpifia in Medical Mission work : 

Q.—Will you give us an account of your experience in Toungoo ? 

A.—Daly when livmg m Toungoo, m Lower Burma, I was inter- 
ested in investigating the effects of opum-smoking on those*,who}jfreely 
indulged im the drug I visited some opium farms, as they,erejcalled, 
early in the evening, but 1 saw little of the drug consumed on the place 
Many weve buying in small quantities, to be used at home One day 
the Inspector of Pohce told me that about yidmght he was going to 
visit some dens to find a notorious thief who had justficome to town. 
He asked me if I shonld hke to see some of their work, and I told bim 
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I should be very glad todoso We spent two or three hours in visiting 
several of these miserable dens He found not only the man he wanted, 
but two other bad characters He arrested the three men that mght 

Q.—What are these dens as you call them ? 

A--They are licensed opium farms A signboard 1s in front 
saying Opium Farm, number so and so . 

Q—Is Toungoo a big town? 

A —There are about fifteen or twenty thousand mhabitants 

Q —How many licensed shops do yon suppose then are there ? 


A —I think there were three on China Street at that time. Several 
that we visited that mght and on subsequent occasion§ were rot licensed , 
they were ulhcit places The Police knew them very well The Police 
told me at that time that if they wanted bad characters they always 
looked first for them in the oprumdens In one place I saw about 
a hundred men ard a few women taking @he drug Some were sleep- 
ing in a dull stupor, others were quietly smoking, and some were 
groaning with pam because they could not get the drug There were 
several people about asking fo: pice Several were outside and inside, 
and when they saw a white man they begged tor pice that they might 
have a smoke Those who had been several years taking the drag 
were in nearly qvory case thin in flesh, cmaciated and nervous and 
haggard-looking Those who had only recently acquired the habit, of 
course, were in a better condition During the two years I was hving 
in Toungoo I often made these late nocturnal visits and saw many 
physical as gvell as moral wrecks in these places Many Burmans were 
pomted out to me as at one time holding positions of honour and 
responsibihty, but becoming opimm-smokers they had lost everything 
and were then muserable beggars, asking for a few pice that they 
might indulge {n another smoke Several men were pointed outeto 
me as having been once clerks in the Courts or attached to the Deputy 
Commussioner’s Office, and several men who had held important positions 
at some time or another were pointed out to me 


Q.—I suppose your knowledge of the number of Acensed places at 
that time was very vague, was it not’ 

A.—It was smtply from observation, I have seen the placards on 
the places. : 

Q—tTheie are now twenty retail licensed shops m all Lower 
Burma, and there were in the time you mention, 1888-89, only sixteen 
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in all Lower Burma; so there could hardly have been. two in Toyngoo ; 
at the present moment there 1s only one? 

A—TI am sure from the placards I saw that there were two 1m- 
mediately opposite the Burman Chapel Two of those placards were up 
“Opium farms” I visited several places with the Police on the mght 
I have mentioned, but how many of them were licensed I could not say 

Q.—You say that in one place you saw about a hundred men in the 
place Was that a licensed shop ? 

A.—That was a heensed shop It was immediately oppomte the 
Burman Chapel, where we had services nearly every day in the week. 
We did not.go into the other place that mght where the placard was 
I think it was in the adjomming building next door 

Q.—How many of those hundred people do you think were Burmese 
and how many Chinese ? 

A —There were very feWChinese TI could not s#y how many , they 
were mostly Burmese Y 

Q.—How many Indians were there ? 

A—There were some Natives of India I do not remember seeing 
any Chinamen except those connected with the place There were fifteen 
or twenty of them playing dommoes or some thing of the sort, but I do 
not remember seeing a single Chinaman actually smoking 

Q—Yon say that some people were groaning How many people 
were groaning? Do you recollect whether 1t was one man, or do you 
distinctly recollect seemg several ,roaning ? 

A.—Several 

Q—How do you know they were groaning for want of opium? 
Might they not be suffering flom some complaint ? 

° A—TI asked the Inspector of Pohce, and he told me they were 
groaning because of having pains , they said they hadu’t opium enough 
and they hadn’t any pice. They had terrible pains and they could not 
get any opium 

Q.~- You mean the gnawing pain which the habitual opium con- 
sumer has ? 

A.—Yes, that is what I inferred I did not know the Burmese 

language very well, in fact, I do not know it now very well This 1s 
what the Inspector of Police told me, ke asked the question for me 
The Inspector’s name was Young I thmk he 15 up m the Karen 
station now. 
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Q —Are Karetis common’ in tlfe Toungoo District ? 

A.—There are a good many Karens. 

Q —Do they smoke much ? 

A—No, I have never seen any of them iwho were addicted to 
the habit. 

Q—They are much addicted to drinking, are they not? Are they 
put under discipline when they become converts, to prevent them drink- 
ing? 

A —Certainly They are mmediately dismissed from the fellow- 
ship of the Church if they are known to get drunk, I was never 
connected with the Karen district , but I have travelled with some muis- 
sionaries and know it to be a fact that fa man 1s known to be drunk 
once, he 1s excluded from the Church It 1s absolutely forbidden. 

Q —You have travelled in the Shan States ? 

A.—Yes, for four years I have been in almost all the Shan 
States, east and west of the Salween I have not been across the 
Salween I have been through the Southern Shan States and in nearly 
all of the Northern Shan States 
* Q—The people of the Shan States are great consumers of opum, 
are they not ? ‘ 

A —My experience 1s that they are not, especially im the mnddle of 
the Southern Shan States, except on the caravan routes and the mam 
routes hke this road running fiom Yunnan and Thnbaw and the road 
from Maiktila to Fort Stedman and Mone and the Soutnern Shan 
States ; % 

Q —I beheve there are some parts of the Southern Shan States 
where opium 1s largely cultivated ? 

A.—Further north and east > it 1s in the Chiese quarters. 


Q.—Have you been in these quarters ? 

A.—I have never travelled in that part of the country. I have 
never seen any large poppy fields I have seen small patches of the plant 
which were more for ornament, I have never seen it cyltivated for com- 
mercial purposes or use never in any of the places I have travelled 

Q—You say small patches what size’ 

A.—There would just be a few plants for the garden where the 
people would have ther mustard leaves and a few flowers around their 
houses “* 

Q.~You know that it 1s largely cultivated in some districts ? 
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A.—Yes, in certain districts , : but, as far aS I know, it is more 
north than east There 1s not much raised in the Thibaw district’ and in 
the south at Theamm It 1s not much cultivated, as far as I know 
I have passed through at different times, and I have never seen 1 culti- 
vated I know they have opium for sale there, but it 15 not cultivated 
commercially, 

Q—Your remark that it 1s mostly used near the caravan routes 
refers to that part of the country where there 1s no opium grown 7? 

A—It refers to those who are going and coming on this main lne 
vt travel In the jungle villages a httle 1s used. The further you come 
this way, the more it 1s used Much more 1s used now than was used 
four years aSo wheri I firat come over the road 

Q —How can you tell that ? 

A—I jndge that trom the number of coolies who smoke. When I 
first came, out of thirty or forty cools, only two or three would be 
opium-smokers I carefully avoided the opium-smokers, The last time 
I came from Moymyo I told my Shan man to avoid any opiym-smokers 
Ont of forty or fifty men he selected twenty, and the first mght I found 
srxteen of them smoking opium. ' 


Q —We know that opium has long been grown in the Shan States 
and 1p Yunnan, and that evenin King Mindon Mm’s time its use was 
not prohibited, as far as Chinese or Shans were concerned. Have you 
tany reason to give why the custom should be growing ? 

A —I only know what the people say they say they learn it in 
Mandalay They bring goods down here to sell and they get nto the 
habit, 


Q —Do you think that is probable? 


A —I think so , certamly xt 1s the case m Thibaw —When I went 
hese four years ago there weie very few opium-smokvrs in the place 
The Thibaw Sawbwa told me when I was there, that amongst lis own 
people in Thibaw there were very few who take opium, although I found 
it common amongst the coohes He regrets very much that it has come 
mito the place; it has given great trouble 

Q —Do many of these coohes you mention come mto Mandalay from 
the Shan States? 

A —Yes, 8 good many of them They come on the road, carrymg 

‘ther loads with them They are petty traders Some carry loads for 
others. They get the leaves for making the theroots and various things 
up there, and bring them down to sell They take back other goods in 
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exchange and sell them on,the uoad You see hundreds of them in the 
course of a day’s journey coming and going, especially during the rams, 

Now, m the cold weather, when carts can go, there are comparatively 
few of them they are harvesting in the paddy fields and doing other 
work, but during the rains great quantities of them are gomg and coming. 

Q—Is it more hkely that the custom should spread into the Shan 
States from one or two licensed vendors in Upper Barma rather than 
from the people of the Shan States and of Yunnan, who have been 
smoking for a long time and in large numbers ? 

A —In Thibaw and those adjacent places where, 1 know, the habit 1s 
spingmg up i comes from the Chinamen who send ther agents down 
here. I think 16 18 at least eightcon meat or two years since they 
had a heensed shop m Maymyo . 

Q.—Which opium 1s mostly consumed m Shan States—Shan or 
Yunnan opium ? 

A —Crude opium comes down from China, The Chmese traders 
bring 1t down and sell it. These men come with ther pack pomes and 
mulesg and bring nuts and fruits and opium down They sell the crude 
opum In Thibaw I have seen them preparing the opium which 1s 
smoked The Chinamen Rave agents down here who take it up 
there. 

The witness was cross or at some length on this subject , 1t 
was pointed out to him that opimm fiom Mandalay having paid a heavy 
duty to Government and the farmei’s' profit must be much dearer than 
Native Shan opium. But he adhered to hus statement, saying that he 
knew one man who takes frequent trips to get the opium, to Mandalay 
und that at Thibaw he had seen Chinamen bringing the opium down, and 
cooking 1t there The Sawbwa ot Thibaw had lately given a heense but, 
the hicenses failed to make it a success 

Q- In your hospital work have you seen anything ot opm con- 
sumers . 


A —Yes, a great many case~ are coming thee now Last year I 
had more than I have had recently, because the Myosa of Ngokele came 
down with a large party of about 400 followers He came down here on. 
the border between Burma and the Shan country, just outside the Bur, 
mese district His followers were largely Burmese , he calls himaglf 
Shan His followeis are nearly all opmm-smokers and I had a; 
many of them commmg for treatment. When he was there I had four 
times as many smokers conung to the hospital as | have gow. 

Q.—What did they come to the hospital for ’ 
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A—They came for various diseases bnd troubles, A good many 
cue for medicine to cure them of the opium habit They were slaves to 
the habst and they wanted to break themselves of 1t, and so they came 
for medicine They heard that the white man had medieme which could 
make them sick of opmm and loathe the habit 

Q —How did you treat them ? 

A —With those who came and took regular treatment, I stopped 
the opium gradually, gave them tonics and good food and kept them 
away from opm Several of them kept from 1t Jur several months, and 
some have kept from it for eighteen months , not having touched 3t all, 
ut least that 1s what they say, and I have every reason to think that 
their statement,1s trne Others would come there and take medicine and 
tones for a few days, and when they got a craving for opium, they would 
smoke just a httle and then they would give way and smoke just as bad 
asever Unless they are taken from their surroundings, at 1s almost 
impossible for them to give up the habit 

Q—Do you thnk opmm-smoking has any effect, physically or 
morally, when taken in moderation ? ‘ 


A,—That would depend largely upon what you mean by moderation 
Some men can smoke a comparatively large quantity, whilst a small 
quantity will almost destroy others 

Q.—Do you think 1t ends in destroying Inte? ; 

A —IJ have no doubt that 1t 15 the principal cause of death in many 
cased 

Q—By making them more susceptible to other diseases, or 


« 
how 


A.—I thunk it 1s directly due to the use of opium m many cases 
Lhave had numerous cases come to the hospital they complam of 
dysentery Some of them have had it for six months I ask them 
whether they are oprum-smokers Sometimes they deny it, but usually 

‘they will say, “yes” Task them how much they smoke, and they say 
they smoke ten xunas’ worth, o1 as much as they can get, that 1s gener- 

' ally their answer —T find dysentery very common among excessive opium- 
* smokers, and I have kwown many of them to die from it T do not 
"know any other cause for it They eat very little food 

& QI suppose dysentery is a very common disease 1n the country, 18 


it not ? > 
&.—Yes, at certain seasons Some years there 1s a good deal of 


it, and some years there 1s very httle. 
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Q—Do you thmk th&t this 1s a special form? 

A—I think so It occurs at any tume of the year and without any 
exciting cause, as far as I am able to determine, 

Q —Is the country very malanious ? 

A —Yes, all this part of the Shan country 1s malarious 

Q—I suppose many of the people are soaked full of malaria ? 

A--Yes Take, for mstance, Thibaw city. Two-thirds of the 
people in that city have malanous fever durng the rams, it 18 very 
common The rule is to have fever , every one oxpects to have more or 
less fever during the rams 

Q —Do people take opium to relieve them of the fever 

A —Amongst the Shans I have never known it to be done, but 1 
have known it in Toungoo I have asked Burmans why they used opium, 
and they gave that as an excuse They said they had fever, and they 
took 1t to reljeve the pains They then get mto the habit of it and 
cannot stop it Opium isan anodyne they say they have the fever just 
the sathe, but it relieves the pain e 

Q—You do not think there 1s any idea m the couatry that 1t 18 ¢ 
protection against fever ? 

A —lIt 1s only within the last few months that I have heard of it 
I never heayd it advanced by a Native 

Q —I heard of it thirty years ago from the Natives of Inca 

A-—TI have only had expenence dur.ng the five years I have been 
here : 

6 — You never heard oi it before ? 

A—lI first heard of it from those people in Toungoo who came tc 
the hospital I also heard it from the people I saw in the opium places 
there an@ the coolies and otheis who, I knew, were opium-smokers tt 
18 an excuse frequently made by those who use opm I have never 
heard from a Native that it 1s used asa prophylactic 1t 15 simply to 
reheve the pains when they have the fever 

Q—They are not in the hapit of taking psophylatics of any kind, 
I suppose ? 

A.—Many of them have come to me saying, “I mgy be sick and 
I want something that will keep it from me” They want somethmg to 
keep them from sickness ° 

Q.—What are your views about the prohibition of opium ” 
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A.—I think it would be very desirable fo prevent its.being consumed 
except for medical purposes. : 

Q.—Y ou think prohibition should apply to all classes” ° 

A—TI think so certainly It would prevent others from acqurng 
the habit. Perhaps an exception might be made with the habitual 
opium-smokers. Of course 1t would be a great hardship to those who 
are thoroughly accustomed to it to break it off suddenly, still, I believe in 
most cases 1t would be a benefit. I have seen cases in jails and hospitals , 
there 1s no question that they suffer and that the craving 1s very great, 
but I have never known any bad results come from breaking it off suddenly 
when they had prope: cate and treatment 

Q—Is it not diffipult to draw the line between medical use and the 
use for mere pleasure and comfort ’ 


A.—I think 1t would be safe to leave that to the physicians. 

Q.—Your exception would be when a man gets a medical prescrip- 
taon ? 

A.—I think that wold be very safe. ‘ 

Q.—Is that what you mean—is that how you would draw the hne ? 

A—Yes, [ thnk so A man should have a preserption or it 


could be done as it 18 im Ameria, and, as I understand, 1t 16 in England , 
only those who are apothecaries should sell the drug ? 


Q—TI do not know what the rules are in Amenca, but in England 
there 1s nothing to prevent a druggist or an apothecary from selling to 
anybody who asks for the drug ” 

A.—I thought there was. ‘ 

Q.—Do you know what the rule 1s in Amenca ? 

A.—Druggists are not supposed to dispense 1t except in the case of 
a physicign’s prescription. Take for instance, the tincture Opu They 
give small quantities, or paregoric The law prohbits 1t, yet they do 
dispense it 

Q.—I have heard that opum-eating 1s very common in some parts 
of the Southern States of Amenca ’? . 

A.—I have never lived in the Southern States , but I know im our 
large cities the use of morphia is increasing and also the smoking of 
opium. : 

G.—Is that among Native-born Americans? - 

A.— Yes, 


a) 

Q.—There , are no “draggist~ or apothecaries im this country, except 
perhaps in towns Tike Mandalay, are there? 

‘AAs far as I know, there are no shops of that kind Almost 
always the medicines are dispensed through the hoayntal, through the 
Civil Surgeon. ‘ 

Q.—Hospitals and dispensaries are only in a few places ? 

A —They are m the larger towns and larger stations. 

Q.—They would hardly be able to supply the villages, would they ? 
If a person could only get opium for medical purposes by going to a 
town, it would not be a satisfactory arrangement he would sometimes 
have a very long distance to travel ? 

A.—There 18 -almost always some medical man, either a representa- 
tive of Government, or someone else practising as a’doctor’in almost all 
large towns There are many Native physicians in the smaller towns—Bur- 
man doctors I do not know whether they would be safe parties to handle 
a thing of that kmd They do not use it very largely in their medicines, 
so far as I know _ They do not use medicine as we do They make up 
their congoctions for ‘all purposes They have teas, pills, powders, and 
broths They take tiger’s bones, hair, roots and herbs, and boil them 
and stew them. You can get a pice worth which, they say, will cure 
you of almost any disease 1 have never known them to handle drags, 
except roots and things they get from the jungle, and these charms. 

By Mr.. Mowbray —Q.—Are the Shan States you have been 
speaking of districts bordermg on the Kachin territory ? 

A.—Thibaw does. There are Kachins in the districts bordenng on 
Thibaw. In north Then: half the population are Kachina. 

Q—I rather gathered from you that you thought that the consump- 
tion in these Shan States, of which you have been speaking, 1s a thing 
of modern growth ? 

A—Mpgst Chinamen are opium consumers, and you will find them 
all through the district The opium habit 1s known all over the® Shan 
country, It 1s generally un the country distnets and villages—what we 
call the jungle villages 

Q—Dr Cushmg told us the other day at Rangoon that there was 
formerly large consumption of opum m the Shar distnets bordering 
on the Kachin territory. I suppose he was acquainted with the country 
before you were ? 7 

A.—Certainly + ha has been here twenty or thirty years. 

Q.—He said he could not speak of the condition of things recently : 
he spoke as to former tames ? 
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A—Even in North Thanm the Kachms raise opium on the hills 
Tt 18 also raised m Tounghbang and Pélaung. They raise opium up in 
the hills, but round Thibaw none 1s raised. 

By the Chairman.—Q —The Thibaw Sawbwa in giving his evidence 
before us expressed a readiness to stop the cultivation of opium ? 

A.—He would be very glad (at least he has always told me 80) to 
prohibst 1t in his district as far as possible. 

Q.—Do you say you have scen no cultivation of opium in his 
country ? 

A.—TI have never seen it raised about Thnbaw. On the hills where the 
Palaungs and the Kachins are, they raise opum _I do not know whether 
any 15 raised in hns country ; but I know there 1s not enough raised in 
Thibaw to make 1¢ ancobject mn any way I have been almost all over 
the Thibaw State, and I have never seen it growing , but among the 
Kachins in North Themm I know that 1t 1s raised Ihave known men 
go from Thibaw to buy 1t Most of it comes from away up towards the 
Kanlon Railway The people always go up there to get their opium 
and bring it down they do not get it in the whmediate vicinity of 
Thibaw. 

By Mr. Mowbray.—-Q—Have you ever heard why the Sawbwa of 
Thibaw did not stop opium in ins domimions when he expressed himself 
anxious to stop it ? 

A.—He said, “There 1s a hceensed shop at Maymyo just over the 
border ; I cannot stop it” He always told me from the first tame I 
talked to him about it, that he would be very glad to stop it 1f he could 
get co-operation, but 1t 13 impossible for one man to stop it alone ; if 
they would unite with him he would be very glad. 

Q—You have told us that the use of the hahit 1s very strong 
amongst those people , in fact, that even if they do give it up, they go 
back to it again. ‘ 

A.—Yes ; I have known them go back in nearly every case. 

Q.—Do you really thmk that the stopping of the one shop in 
Maymyo would counterbalance the strong habit which these people have 
acquired of using opum 7? 

A.—I do not suppose 1t would, so long as they can to come Mandalay 
to get as much as they want. 

Q.—Do you thmk if the shop at Mandaley were closed as well as 
the shop at Maymyo, that they would break the gtrong habit which you 
have described ? 
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A.—If that were done, Thibaw Sawbwa would, as far as posmble, 
prohibit 1t m his district and they%could not get st. I think :t would be 
a great help. If a man has a craving for the drug, I do not suppose 
the closing of one or two shops, or any number of shops, would break 
his habit, but xt would make it more difficult for him to get it, and it 
would prevent many others acquiring the habit 

Q —Do not you think that opium grown m the other Shan States 
would he perfectly certain to go into the Thibaw State ut it were forbid- 
den, and 1f they could not get any opium out of British Burma ? 

A—Not im large quantities , I do not think it would. Now it 1« 
sold im every bazar You can buy it the same as nce or cutch or 


betelnut 


Q —You say you have seen it coming up from Mandalay ? 

A —Yon can see 1t almost every day The traders come down from 
here with prepared opium to sell 

Q —You see it in the Shan States , you do not mean to say you see 
1t on the way up? 

A —I have seen it brought to the bazars in the Shan States, Chia- 
men com® down and take it to the different villages a long way,—wherever 
there 1s a bazar The custom in the Shan States is to have a bazar 
every fifth day in the large towas The people come from all the sur- 
rounding country to the bazar The next day it will be m another village 
and mm another five days 1t will come round to the first village again. The 
traders come from down country here They bring things they can sell, 
they go to the bazars, and follow the bazars 1ound m that way. The 
people bring smoking opin to sell im the bazars 

Q->This 13 what the traders thtmselves have told you? 

A—Yes. The Chinamen come down with thew goods. I have 
asked them where they got it from, and they said they got 1t from Man- 
dalay ° 


By the* Charman —Q —It 15 against the rules nm Mandalayeto sell 
quantities of opium 7? 

A—I do not know, I did uot suppose it was agamst the ryles, 
I supposed they could buy as much as they wanted. 


By Sir Wilham Roberts —Q —Would it be *the smoking extradt 
that they tock back ? 


A.—Yes, not crade opium, but opium prepared m seme way for 
smoking . 

Q.—Is it suggested that they had not snfficient skill in the Shan 
States to prepare opium after the same manner, 13 this a superior article 
prepared by supenor skill ? 
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A.—I soppose that 1s the reason I have known them take opium 
and boil 1t in water, and they make dome kind of preparation that they 
smoke I do not know how long it takes to cook it I saw Chinamen 
domg this in Thbaw That was the time when the Sawbwa made the 
trouble about 1t and forbade its being sold in the bazar, and tned to ex- 
clude it. Ina httle while, however, I saw opium coming up from down 
here. The Sawbwa said 1t was no use trying to forbid 1t 

By Mr. Mowbray —Q.—If 1t be the case, as I belreve it 18, that the 
most which can be legally sold 1m Mandalay is hmited in quantity, and 
if more than that quantity 1s taken mto the Shan States, the failure 1s 
in enforcing the law which now exists ? 

A.—I cannot say about that, as I have never investigated the mat- 
ter. 

Q —When we talk about the possibhty of enforcmg the general 
law of prohibition, 1s 1t not very matenal to consider whether 1t 18 pos- 
sible to enforce the modified law of prohibition which 1s at present in 
force? 7 
A—My idea 18 that the modified prohibition which you have now 
simply leaves these people a chance of getting round 1t 

Q —It leaves a chance to break the law” 

A.—If it were absolutely prohibited, then it would be a contraband 
article and 1t could be dealt wth Now they clam to get 1t m a proper 
way, and I supposed they did ; 

By Sir Witham Roberts —Q —You said something about the action 
of opium in cases of dysentery I think you said im the case of excessive 
opium-smoking you thought it could directly produce death? 

A.—I would diagnose the case a~ one of dysentery They Lave dys- 
enteric stools and Jow fever, Itis a chronic condition that goes on for 
months As a role, these Shans and others who come to the hospital m 
that way are frightened “They call it the opm dysentery When they 
get thet they thnk nothmg can save them Their feet begin te swell 
and ina short time they die. Sometimes they hve one, two, or three 
months 

“Q.—Has it been your own conclusion that dysentery was really 
produced by opium-smoking ? 

A —I have not been able to find that 1t came from any’ discretion 
of diet, or anything of that sort I thmk 1t1s purely caused hy the drug, 
because so many oprum smokers are pecuharly subject to it. 

» Q—You have not called attention to the matter m any medical 
pubhcation ? i 
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A —I have never$published it 2 

Q*We have been enquiring along these hnes and failed absolutely 
to get any evidence that opium-smoking or opium-eating in themselves 
produce any organic trouble Since we have been in India, that 1s the 
evidence we have had uniformly The Surgeons in connection with the 
hospitals absolutely deny any knowledge of the opium habit causing 
organie disease but they say 1t produces failme of appetite? and loss of 
flesh’ 

A —I have had numerous cases within the last two years—no less 
than twenty-five cases of what I call opiuin dysentery 1 cannot trace the 
disease to anything else 

Q—You said that dysentery 15 very common im those regions 
among all sorts ot people had you any marks by which you could dis- 
tinguish those cases from ordinary dysentry’ 

A —The opium dysentery 1s acute 

Q--I mean dysentery among the people who took opmm? 

A.—I have had many cases where a person had diarrhora 01 dysen- 
tery and had taken opium ostensibly-fo1 the disease They said they had 
heard that opm was good for it, and they had taken itm that way 
Afterwards they had become addicted to the habit The disease would 
only be of temporary duration Those cases, however, which I spoke ot 
as opium dysentery, are organic caves that last tor months 

Q —Ordinary dysentery in a thing which lasts for many months? 

A —Thet 1s true, but tm the Shan States my experience with the 
people 1s that it 1s an acute disease Ihave very seldom known it 
amongst these people run into a chrome stage 

Q —You could not pomt out any special diagnostic mark by which 
you could distinguish a case of opium dysentery from dysentery in an 
oprim-smoker ? 

A—No “the disease 1s ulmost identical, except that the diseas? im 
the opmum-smoker sometimes would be acute , there is more pain with it 
and more fever, and very hkely there would be nausea , whereas with 
ordinary cases there 1s no nausea, itis simply shght bloody stools oc- 
curring frequently mght and day, and the patients finally lose control 
of the bowels, and when they get into that condition they consider them- 
selves hopeless . . 

Q.—Have you made gny post mortem examination in such caxes ’ 

A.—Several. ° 

Q.—Could you distinguish the local lesions from those in ordmary 
chronic dysentery ? 
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A —wNo, I cannot say there would be anything ° different — what 
you would get in chronic cases of ordinary dysentery. 

Q —Our difficulty, as doctors, 1s to distinguish between post hoc and 
propter hoc: are you satisfied im your own mind that opium was 8 comn- 
cident or an etiological factor? 

A.—1 am inched to beheve that it is not a comeident I am in- 
elmed to think that 1t was the cause of the disease. It causes more or 
less constipation, which, I thmk, 1s the prime cause of the disease, 

Q.—We have had this sort of evidence given ns repeatedly, that 
the opm habit carried far tends to make those who carry it to exceas 
more hable to dysentery 7 

A —Yos, and spium-diarrhora 1s very common among these cases 

Q.—You do not think that would account for the cases which you 
have seen—that people being reduced to poverty and opmm-smoking to 
a low state of health would take dysentery more frequently than other 
people” 

A-—That might be, but asa rule those cases yield to treatment m 
the hospital, but so far as T have seen im cases of oprum-dysentery, if 
1s almoxt useless to try any treatment 

Q.—I1 suppose those aie far-advanced cases ° 

A —Yes, as a rule 

Q—Did 1 understand you to say that you do not admit opium 
amokers to Church fellowship ” 

A—We do not admt them Qne man was dismissed from our 
Church The only case of discipline we had last year was that of a man 
who became an opium smoker since T baptised lum in Tibaw “ 

Q—Do you adopt the same rule with regard to drinkers of alcohol ’ 

A —In our Church covenant those are two points made 

(Q—You duty would he the same with regard to alechol as with a 


opium ? 
, A—It would, with seterence to these Natives in comnection with 
Church fellowship. 

Q = couse you do not regard tobacco in the same hight ? 

A—No . 

Q —Is bhang looked upon in the same hght ? 

A —It 15 not nsed in the Shan States generally I have never come 
ross 161m my practice T have never er known a Shan to use it at all, 
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Q —Do the new rules wiitch are to come in force m January, in 
Lowe: and Upper Buima constitute m yum opmon as large a measure 
of reform asat 1s expedient to attempt to enforce, o1 would you go 
further, and 1f so, in what paiticulais and to what extent? 

A —lI am of opmion that the existence of shops for the sale of 
opium 1s hkely to render 1estrictive measures much less effectual than 
they othe: wise would be, because the licensed vendors naturally expect 
high profits, which heit sales are not hkely to afford them, and will 
certainly, as now, use their licenses, and their hcensed piemuises, and 
then seivants, a3 means and scicens for sale of the smuggled drug. 
1 therefore consider that if the restrictive measures now about to 
be set on foot are to be really effectual, Government should under- 
take, through its officers, such sales of opium as are necessary to 
registered habitual consumers of the drug That 15 the opmon I 
have formed I am of opinion that the eatension of the coming restrictive 
measures to non-Burmans 13 expedient because the non-Burman popula- 
tion is already large and on the increase, and if they are permitted the 
{ree use of opium (subject to the maximum quantity allowed by law to be 
possessed at any one time) they will find it to their profit to hoard and 
sell to Burmans, The object of the restrictive measures 13 to stop the 
consumption of opm by Buemans, and therefore all channels of supply 
which can lawfully and in 1eason be closed should be closed 

Q —The pith ot that 1s that you would close all shops, sell through 
Government officers only to iegister habitual consumers, non-Burmans 
as well as Burmans” 

A —If asa matter of public policy, 1t 1s intended that opium shall 
be stopped as far as Burmans are conceined, and that the habit shall not 
be allowed to continue, 1 am of opmon that there 13 nothing for 1t but to 
adopt these two propositions, but it 1t 15 not intended so, the thing may 
shde, thatis all I do not see that by adopting those three proposals we 
will cure the existing consumer I beheve he will get his opm eiill to a 
large extent, but what I do thmk 1s that the younger generation of 
Burmans who are now in their teens, from eighteen to twenty, are not 
nearly so hkely to take to 1t, seeing the restrictions are so severe, as they 
would do were the rules as they are at present, with licensed shops and 
free consuniption 

Q —In selling through Goveinment officers, what officers would you 
use? 

A.—I should be inchned to have the drugs dispensed at dispen- 
saries, and to prove to’the people who are at the present moment inchned 
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ty doubt our duaa-fdes that we really are im good taith = When they 
see hecused shops stuzmg them m the face tor which a lngh price has been 
paid, it 1s a httle difficult for a respectable Burman to think that the 
Government intends to discourage the use of opum They do doubt the 
bona-fides of the Government natually, as Mr Carter has said m his 
evidence 

Q —Yon would use the dispensary ° 

A—I think so The sale by township officers was suggested by 
other officers , it was not my suggestion 

Q —These dispensary officers would get no profit or pay to re- 
miunerate them ” 

A—No 

Q --1s there not some risk of demoralizing them ? 

A —I do not see that 1t would any more than the sale of othe: drugs 
which ae equally expensive 

Q —Thete 15 not the same demand io: other drugs ’ 

A —There 15 a very lage demand among Indians for ganja 

Q —But they are not allowed to sell ganja? 

A —I do not know whether they are allowed to sell it at dispensanies 
but 1 suppose the result will be just the same if thev were allowed to sell 
ganja 

Q —Would they be assistant apothecanes 7 

A — Yes, men ot the rank of apothecaries [ should pay them trom 
Rs 60 to Rs 100 a month 

Q —Would you give them extra pay? 

A—Yes 

Q —Is there anything to prevent their adding smuggled omum to 
their store, or selling to unregistered persons ? 

A:—I do not think it 1s hkely, 

Q —Expenence has shown us how the Chinese are endeavourng to 
spread the taste for the drug Would there be any check on the price 
they could demand ? : 

A.—The price Would be fixed 

Q.—How wonld you fix it ? 

A —The only way would be to have a very strong inspecting agency, 
I do not see any way out of 11 We would hav to resort to a certain 
kind of esponage to start with anyhow Ido not deny that the difficu]- 

thes would be very great indeed, I quite admut 1t, 
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Q —Would not the duect sile by Government officers tu excessive 
constmers have a bad appeaiauce You are anxious to save appearances 
T suppose” * 

A —!1 think if 1t were sold as @ diag in a dispensary, and if 1t were 
limited to registered men, the appeaances would be im favour of the 
Government The people would say that 1t was sold in the.way that 
other things of the same kind are sold,—as a ding 

Q—You have sad that the sale would be lmnted to offices in 
chaige of dispensaries , are the dispensaries numerous enough in Burma 
to be a sufficient machinery for supplying to the country what I beheve 
is a common domestic medicme in Burma and elsewhere ? 

A —I think so ° 

Q —There are only dispensaties in large towns, aie there’ 

A —As far as I know, the dispensary would be a more convenient 
distributing agency than the present hcensed vendors would be For 
mstance there are*two dispensaries in the Akyab district, whereas there 


would be one heensed vendor of opium There 1s one dispensary in 
Kyauk Pyu and one m Sandoway 


Q —There are no oprum shops there 


~ 


A—No., the result 1s that “oprum 1s smuggled in trom Chittagong 
and fom Kyauk Pyu into Sandoway, or across from Prome In 
Rangoon thero 1s one dispensary , in Pegu there are two dispensanes, 
and there 1s one shop In Tharrawaddy there are six dispensanes, and 
there 1s no shop, m Psome there are three dispansaries and one shop, 
wn Thongwa there are thiee dispensaises and one shop, in Basse two 
dispensarses and one shop, in Henzada two dispensaries and one shop , 
in Thayetmyo two dispensaries and one shop in Amberst there are four 
dispensaries, and T think three shops in Moulmein — It 1s an opium 
farm, and the man has three shops In Tavoy, one dispensary and no 
shop , in Metgui one dispensary and three shops , mm Shwegyin thrée dis- 
pensaries and no shop , m Toungoo one dispensary and one shop That 
18 the distribution 

Q —In saying that we should be in a better position to check smug- 
ghng by doing away with all non-official licensed* vendors, do you not 
overlook the fact that hcensed vendors, having a monoply, were the only 
class m the country personally interested in checking sumgglng? The 
old heensed vendors might be tempted to connive at smugghng, so as to 
add to their stores at? cheaper rates than Government could supply to 
them , but they must have known that ther gam m this respect was 
small, and that for every seer they got in this way, many seers must have 
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reached private hands and have gone into consumption to the detriment 
of their monopoles? You say we are in a better position to check 
smugghng by domg away with ali non-official hcensed vendors do not 
you overlook the fact that licensed vendors having a monopoly are the 
only class in the country who are personally terested in checking smug- 
glng? ® 

A-—As a matter of fact they are the greatest smugglers 

Q —In what sense are they smugglers ? 

A —They get British opm 

Q —From Government ? 

A—No, but they get it trom Bengal. It 15 sent by post and by 
steamer It 18 sent to agents who supply them We have had cases of it 

Q —What difference is there between the rate at wluch.»Government 
supphes them with this opium, and the rate at which they “can spurchase 
it elsewhere ” 

A—That I cannot say It 13 uncommonly difficult ever to geta 
conviction You never can get hold of the men , it 1s exceedingly}.diffi- 
cult to find them 

Q —The difference per see: 13 only a tew rupees ’ 

A —At Akyab we permit the vpium to be sold trom the Treasury to 
heensed vendois at Rs 28 a seer. in Bengal it1s cheaper itis Rs 23 
or Rs 24. 

Q—The profit 1s only about Rs 4 a seer, and they have to pay the 
smugglers and run the risk 18 1t possible that they would find it pay 
them to smuggle in that sense, largely ? : 

A.—As a matte: of fact they do, 1 suppose it must pay 
them 

Q —How do you know they do”? You know, in breach ot the rules, 
they do not sell only at ther shops, but send out oprum to out stations , 
that 1s not smuggling, but iheit sale 7 

A—yYes, but when thei daily sales are totalled up by whichever 
officer inspects, they are never found mmus any quantity which they 
ought to have in corfsideration of their sales, 

Q.—But you cannot check that, because they can write out fictitious 
gales? =a 

A,—The opium 1s always weighed 7 

Q —They can write out fictitious sales at, the counter as much as 
they hke 
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A —tTrue enough they. can? but they ought, propetly speaking, to 
have less oprum =i they had not got opium trom outside to send out 
throngh the agents, and it they had to indent on their het store, they 
would have a great deal less opium than they ought to have when 
inspected 

Q—How’ 

A —Because what they send out would be a deduction from then 
licit: store 

Q—It 13 only a suimuse that the consumption for mstance in 
Sandoway and Kyauk Pyu 1» from the shop of Akyab, and not trom 
smuggling direct from Chittagong ’ 

A—No men have been caught biingimg opjum acioss tiom Piome 
to Toungoo 

Q.—I was talking of Akyab 

A—lt comes to the same thing The opium would come to the 
best market The smugglers know where the market 1s to be lound 

Q <b it not a fact that st 1s mportant to have a class interested m 
a monopoly in opium in order to prevent smuggling ? | 

A —Of course if you cuuld prevent them getting higher prohta than 
they ought to get, I admit that would Le the best motive to endeavour tu 
mstil mto them , but as a matter of fact, the larger the field of sale, 
whether heit dr illicit, the better tu: the Chmamen He will not scruple 
at anything 

Q —How can he prevent othe: people irom smuggling It he 
snuggles himself, 1s 1t not certam that a number of other people would 
smuggle ? 

A.—Where there 15 a heensed vendor, he will smuggle hmmself, and 
will do what he can lumself to prevent other people from smugghng 
He will iniotm against them 5 

Q—Is it not a dangerous thing for a man engaged im that trade 
to inform against people carrymg on the same trade ” 

A—He has got his own myrmidons whom he can trust It 1s 
not conjecture Itis a tact which has been provéd in several cases , 
they have informed while at the same time they are smugglers—that 1s, 
they are illicit salesmen : 


Q—Theit seling is a very mimo: thing compared with smugghng 
by all sorts of people fram outside It has been the experence for a 
long time in India that the monopolist farmers were almost the only 
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aid to chovking smugghng I should have thyught the game would apply 
in Burma? 


A —It 15 not the opmon of officers who have had mach-es perience 

Q—lt hax been asserted that we have sneceeded unde: the old 
system in almost entuely excluding Yunnan and Shan opm trom Lower 
Burma was it not mainly by the help of the heensed vendors ? 


A —No Yunnan opium 1s not neatly so popular a drug as British 
opium = It 1s much harsher m its taste so Iam told 1¢15 more bitter 
and not so powertul 


Q —It under the new system you have no monopolists personally 
interested, and iely only on the official services of your police, yout 
exerse preventive men, and informers, 15 1t not Lkely that tor every man 
prosecuted by then assistince ten men will bribe them to abstain from 
true o1 false accusations ” 


A —That 1s a very difhcult matter mdeed to speak upon We have 
never given the ugher classes of Burmans a chance go help us in the 
matte: of preventing opium consumption We can only get the better 
dass of the Burmese elders to co-operate with us, in my optnion, by 
abohshing the heersed shops In my opinion we will not get much 
assistance, because we aie not believed in 

Q—Mr Wilson, Deputy Commissioner of Shwegym, writes “ The 
Buiman elders are appiehensive of Police extortion if the proposed 
prolnbition 1s put m force There 15 no doubt the mschef thereby 
occasioned would go far to counteract and even prevent any good hkely 
to be done by the prombition Any checks on the Police action, however, 
would go far ta 1ender the prohibition nugatory ” 

A —If we have not the co-opetation of these village elders, the pio- 
portion will probably be somethmg hike what you have named 

Q—M: Fraser, Deputy Commasioner of Pegu, said somethmg 
ot the gau.e kind = He says “there should be no distinction between 
Burmans and Chinese, Shans, and cognate races If such a distine- 
tion 1s made, the Burmans will purchase opm more ilheitly than 
ever, and the people of the country will be more than ever harassed 
by the Police and other Excise officers ” 

A —FEvactly so that 1s to say, 1 you prohibited the Burmans and 
not the others, you will have harassment by the Police 

Q—So fai as you have observed, aie the bad effects of the mdul- 
gence in the opm habit, the same m the case of Chinese or Indians 
in Burma, as m the case of Burmans or different ? 
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A—In Biirma I cannot Say that I have ever seen either a China- 
nian or Indian the worst for oprmn in fact I have never seen an Indian 
opium consumer in Burma at all, to my knowledge 

Q —You are aware that a good many do consume opium ” 

A—TI am aware that ceitam classes do I have seen a number of 
Chinamen who have msen fiom smoking opium and from eating opium 
too but I have never seen a China.aan whose appearance was m any 
way damaged by the drug 1 have seen Chmamen rise from then 
smoking and go away exactly the same as betore smokmg, without any 
apparent difterence whatevei 

Q —I should hke to ask you one or two questions on Sir Alexande: 
Mackenzie's note of the 30th Apml, 1892 [do aot know whether you 
will be able to answer them or not, but as it 15 an important document 
and will be very much quoted at home, and as we have not got him here, 
perhaps you may he able to answer for him Am 7 nght in understand- 
ing fiom paragraph 14 of Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s note, that he meant 
to treat Chinese only exceptionally , they were to be forced to take out 
a ten-ripee annual heense to eansume opium, but could do so without 
a medical ceitifiiate Habitual consumers of all othe: 1aces, Burmans 
and non-Buimans including the 200,000 adult Indians, Shaus, Kachins, 
and otheis were not even to he allowed a ten-rupee license to consume 
except on medical certificate that habitual consumption was necessuy 
for their health That 1s what he proposed 1 it not ? 

A —Yeza, that 15 what he proposed 

Q —And opium was also to be sold at Rs 5 per tola only which 
except tayvery rich people, 13 a prohibitive pnee ? 


A —Yes, that was his proposal He says “ the selling price ot 
opium at the dispensary | would make Rs oO a tola, qmuntuple the 
present average pnce, and the amount to be given at one tame I would 
keep as at present at three tolas ” 

Q.—The evidence in former reports, and that now taken by us, 
shows that the habit of opium-eating has long prevailed among Indians, 
and has always been prevalent among certain :mportant classes of them, 
such as the Coringis and the Sikhs in the Mihtary pohce and the army 
regiments , it 18 also very prevalent and ot old standing among Shans, 
Kaehms, and some other similar Northern tmbes do you not»think that 
such a system as Sir Alexander Mackenzie proposed would be very 
arbitrary and would have caused jnstifiable discontent amongst varidus 


classes of non-Burmans? 
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A—It would have pioduced initétion undoubtedly 1 admit that, 
but 1 do not quite see when yon want a diastie remedy ise your can 
avoid that 


Q—lIn paragraph 4 of his note, Sir Alexander Mackenzie writes 
As regards the Shans and Kachin, I find that those officers acquainted 
with them hold that opm 1s nearly as deleternous to them as to 
Burmans” In lus Secretary's letter of February, 1891, to the 
Government of India, he used these words — Chinese, Shans, and 
others consumed opium without ill effects, or even with beneficial 
results” Do you know (I suppose you were in frequent communica- 
tion with Sir Alexander Mackenzie at the time) who the officers ac- 
quainted with. the Shans and Kachins are, upon whose report Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie changed his views? Can yon 1efer us to their 
reports ? 

A—No, I am unable to refer you to them 

Q.—Do you happen to know who the officers were that he refers 
to as being acquainted with them, who said that opium was nearly as 
deleterious to them as to the Burmans ” 

A—I am thot able to give a definite answer, but I should :magine . 

it was Mr Hildebrand, with whom I know he was in communication 

Q.—Who are the officers best acquainted with the Northern Shans 
and Kachins ? ; 


A—The acquamtance with the Kachins 1s of very recent date, and 
it 18 uncommonly difficult to find any one who knows anything abont 
them I should say Mr Shaw,, Deputy Commissioner af Shwebo, 
Mr George, the present Deputy Commussione: of Bhamo, ‘and Major 
Adamson, the Commissione: of the Central Division , and most of all, 
I thmk, Colonel Cook, who in the old times was resident of Bhamo, 
would know most abont the Kachns Colonel Cook travelled through 
the country before its annexation © 


Q.—-I suppose Mi Jennings, who gave evidence before us the other 
day, knows a great deal about them too ” 


A.—He has only been there a short time, and he cannot know much 
about them. He has only been there about fifteen months er so. I should 
think ‘Colonel Cook would probably know moie about them than any one 
else Hé has also seen them since the annexation. He has been Deputy 
Commuassioner and Commissioner of the Northesn Division 


Q.—As to the Shans, who knows them best 7 
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A—lI think, on the .whole, the man most competent to give an 
opmon about them is Mr. Hildebrand He has been all over the 
Southern and.Northern Shan States 

Q.—What about Mr Scott. 

A.—Yes, I should place Mr Scott next to Mr. Hildebrand But 
Mr Hhldebrand has been there from the carhest times Hes now with 
them He has been in charge of the entue Shan country 

Q—In your note upon which Sir Alexander Mackenzie's minute 
was based, you proposed that Burmese doctors and hakims should be 
supphed ? 

A.—Yes, S¢-saya 

Q—lIn paragraph six, Sir Alexander Mackense uses these words 
“Insist on the police domg their duty,” and 1 notice that Mi Hough- 
ton, one of the Deputy Commissioners, uses the phrase “strong and 
unremitting pressure on the police ,” or as he calls it elses here, “resolute 
insistance on thei showing a fair outturn of work im detection of heat 
use and possession of opium ” do you think that in dealing with arti- 
ficial crinfe hike this, of use and possession of opium, sych a policy 1s safe 
with oriental police ? . 

A —wNo, I admit I should have very considerable apprehensions uf 16 
was pushed to the extent indicated by these words, that 15 to say, “ strong 
and unremitting pressure.” With onental police I should hesitate to put 
such pressure upon them 


Q—Before putting wore questions, I wish to explain that I myself, 
and I believe all the othe: members of the commission present, have a 
gieat deabof sympathy with you mn your wish to brng our law m the 
matter of op1um, into conformity with the opimon of respectable Burmese 
people , and we have no intention of going behind, as it were, what has 
been decided by the Government ot India, and by the Government of 
Burma, in regard to the prohibition of the use and possession of Spam 
by the Burmese We all hope that that pohcy may prove a success, 
at the same time I wish to cross-examme you upon your note, because 
it 18 an exceedingly strongly worded document, and one which, when 
it comes into the possession of a certain part of the Enghsh pubhe, 
will be much ised and much relied upon I must say that after carefully 
reading it, 1t seems to me to extent, particularly for an official .paper, to 
be exaggerated and sensational in tone I therefore think that it 1s nght 
to cross-examie you to a certam extent upon it We will take the 
tabular form of cousumptidn, and its effects for the Arakan Dhuyision, 
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which tcfers entirely to Burmese how did you chmpate other 1aces in 
prepatiug this table? You say im the note that “only one Deputy 
Commissioner gave separate statistics?” 


A —That teteis to the effects not to the number of oprum con- 
sumers That 15 the meaning of that clause 

Q—Do you not think that the heading “Physically o1 motally 
wiecked,” 15 sehsational 7 ; 

A —It 15 the headmg presenbed by the Chict Comnnssioner 

Q —Does not Colonel Pariott say m Ins iepoit thot it was not 
understood ? 

A —1 am pettectly sue that he understuod it 

Q —But.how about the Lugyis aud Myooks? 


A—I have not the shghtest doubt that it was peitectly well undet- 
stood 


(¥ —Is it uot iather a haid tung to diaw the line as to what 15 
physical wiecking 01 motal wrecking ” ‘ 

‘A —When the people were asked the reason, they did notscruple to 
tell all then secrets , but no man hikes to have his child's name published. 
m connection with a thing that he considers to be a sin of the deepest- 
dye He will however tell you m private Major Patiott has perhaps 
the largest eapeuience of Burmans of any officer 

Q —He says that it was not understood? 

A—TF am pertectly certam that it was quite undeistood I thnk 
he referred to the ofhcers who exammed, aud not to the Burmans them- 
selyes I do not think be relers to the Brrmans to whom the question 
was put, but to the officers to whom the matte: was 1emitted Le says 
‘In fact many of the officers have not understood the question ’ 

Q—Ii Enghsh offcers did not understand it, you could hardly 
expect the Myouks and Lugyis tu understand 1t = Major Panott says “it 
1s very difficult to distmgmsh between pliysically wiecked’ and ‘ moially 
wiecked ?” 

A—Yep 


By Mi Pease —Q.—A man uught be both, but be could not be 
put mto both categones ? 

A.—Yes, that 15 s0 

Sir Wilham Robeits ~1t struck me that the term ‘ physically 
wrecked” was altogether wanting in precision .\ question that 1s not 
plevise caunut be precisely aubwered 


° 
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By the Charman —Q—The terms given by the Myooks and 
Lugyss mmply, that it was misunderstood in some eases” If you look 
thiongh the figures yon will see that nearly everyone was retmined as 
‘physically wiecked 7° 

X—Fiom conversations L have had with m my Burmans and from 
the documents I have 1ead at the begmuning of this sitting, I think =the 
Burman regards a man who has begun to touch opium, as ¢pso facto bad 
1 beheve the effect of that opmion itsell reacts upon the man and makes 
hia what opium might not make him it makes him go trom bad to 
worse The moment a Bmman lad iy huown to stat takmg opmm, 
he a5 always excommunicated fiom his family — It he does tiy to 1eform, 
he does not always tun a very good chance ot getting back into his fannly 

Q—That would haidly physically wieck him ? 

A —The Lugyis and Myooks and the man who were consulted would 
use the word beimsa = That is a convertible term with thet When a 
Burman lad comes bach to bis home after he has been known to have 
contracted the habit, he ty looked upon as a man who comes back really to 
theve That a proveth among the people,—that a son who has left 
lus fannly and contracted the habit, comes back to thieve’s 

Q—As to moral wecking, 1s it not obvious that in a countiy lhe 
‘Buima, particulaly whee the sentunent of all rehgious law abiding 
people has alwgys been against opium, law-breaking, and viewwus and 
self-ndulgent people, nm other words the miss trom which the ermuinal 
class was mamly recited every where, have always taken to opm, 
either heatly or illicitly, and picsumably to excess? 

A —Yon say the law-brealaing aud self-indulgent peop , but you 
would deal with them separately , you mean on the one hand the cnmmal 
law- breaking class 

Q —In a country like Burma, 18 it uot they who would naturally 
take to oplum consumption ? 

A —The evidence rather shows the other way What you call the 
effect 1s the cause It 1s atte: a man has taken to opmm that he takes 
to crime ‘That 15 the evidence that ha» come befgie me, My evidence 1s 
chiefly heaisay. I had not the means of noticing except im one or two 
cases in Upper Burma when trying criminal appeals when T had occasion 
to notice certain foreigners who were opmm smokers : 

Q —Yon assume in tifese statistics and tables that every man whq 
has taken to cimme 1 fownd to be an oprum-consumel, and has been 
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suspected or convicted of crime 1t13 implied that he has come to it 
though opum. Is not that a mast extravagant arampeon 2 7 
A.—That 1s the burden of 1t. 


t 

Q.—Do not you think that 1t 1s a most extravagant assumption ? 
May it not be the other way as Major Grey and other officers have said? 

A.—The other way would be distinctly against the weight of 
Burmese evidence I can give hardly any personal experience myself, 
but the weight of Burmese evidence 1s exactly the other way, namely, 
that the crime 1s the effect of the consumption of opium, and not the 
cause. There 13 the evidence given before Major Parrot of twenty-six 
young men in Arakan whose careers are shown to have become crimmal 
owing to opium 

Q—It might be from opium or anything else, if they are self- 
indulgent people ? 

A.—Yes, but it 1s a little difficult to go behind the evidence of the 
fathers, 


Q.—We know in India that drinking 13 a constant cause of crime, 
and so it 1s in Europe ? 
, A.— Yes, of violent crime, but not I think of petty enme 
Q.—It leads to petty theft m England ? 


A.—The opmm-smokng Burman never takes to violent crime, but 
he takes to petty crme, petty thefts from his own father’s or mother’s 
or mother-in-law’s house ; reaping crops from other people’s paddy fields, 
and doing things among his own people which would hardly come within 
the cognisance of a criminal court at all That 1s what the Burmans 
refer to when they schedule them as “ morally wrecked.” The cases do 
not come out im criminal comts. They are petty thefts, robbmg from 
stacks and taking jewellery and food That 1s the kind of offences that 
the Burmans understand when they call 1t “morally wreeked.” 

Q —Again, as to physical wrecking , 13 1¢ not a well-known fact that 
in all countries where the omum habit prevails, a great many take to 
it to reheve chronic pains, such as malaria and syphilis and affection of 
the lungs, and disorders of the stomach, ete ? 

A.—TI have been told so 


Q.—Conld you rely upon your Myooks and Lugyis to discrimmate 
between cases where the physical wrecking was due to opium, and where 
it was due to these other disorders ? 

A —The census which was taken was a census of well-known habi- 
tual users of oprum, anf I should doubt whether the Lugyis and Myooks 
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would ‘confuse mau who would’ capually take 11 as medicme It may be 
that the effect of some of these figuies might perhaps appeal greater than 
it ought to owing to the inclusion of cases of that kind,—that 1s to say 
of cases of people who are habitual invalids and who therefore habitually 
take opium for its soothing effects 


Q.—One of your officers who 13 an anti-opium man says that the 
statistics represented the Lugyis fcelmgs as well as the facts? How are 
you to decide except through men of that kind ? 


A.—You get the opmion of a Lugy: upon a man’s character aud 
he informs you what he feels about him, and there 1s an end of it 


Q—Youn give in this table m separate columns * physically o1 
motally wrecked,” and then you total them ? . . 


A.—Yes 


Q—Does not this exaggerate the total number of injured, one 
way or the other, many people are apparently returned by reporting 
officera as physically mymed, and also in the other column the same 
persong*as convicted 01 suspected of crime you have totalled them, 
and that would seem theietore to evagyerate 167? * 

The witness was exannned at great length on this point Te 
thought that he had made every calculation himself tiom the distnet 
figures , but il was pointed out that if the Deputy Commussioneas did 
not give the ‘names, su as to render dupheation uupossible, Mr Smeaton 
would be unable to tell whethe: it had occurred o1 not No Deputy 
Commissioner except the Toungoo Commissioner gave the names, so that 
there was some probabihty of the figmes being exaggerated On the 
other h8nd, Mi Smeaton pointed out that 1 most or all had been twice 
entered by any Commussione: the total would have been larger than 
the number of consunicis 

Mr Pease pointed out that 11 anybody had made a mistake, it 
would bring the percentage down from sixty-six to fifty beckuse we 
take the physically wrecked as 3,909, and add to that 196 of which 
there 1s no statement, which would make 4,165 we know that there 
is no mistake about Toungoo, and one othe: district That would 
bring the number to 4,165 out of 8,868, which would be nearly fitty 
per cent 


By the Chairman —Q — With regard to the large proportion of physi- 
cally wrecked for Akyab, did you attach no unportance to the fact that 
Majo: Grey, Deputy Gommussioner Mr Grant-Brown, Sub-Divisional 
Officer, and Mr Wadman, Excise Officer m that district, all said that 
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they themselves had seen, no cases oft persons physigally wrecked in 
Akyab ? ; 

A —These are Major Ghey’s words “The Excise Inspector, Mr 
C. Wadman, informs me that he has not seen any cases ot persons 
physically wrecked by the use of opium, and personally I have seen 
none erther Cases of great emaciation are common among opium- 
eaters.” That sees rather to modtfy it Tf a manis greatly emaciated, 
T think he 1s on the way to something like physical wreck 

By Sir Wilham Roberts —Q —A man may be spare ” 

A —I do not think emaciation 15 the same thing as being spare ? 

By the Charman —Q—Majo. Giey says that Mi Guiant-Brown 
had made enquiies al that he stated, “ there 13 a spinkling of opmm- 
eaters and smokers m nearly every village The habit 1s dishked 
and feared by the Lugyis, but in no case were they able to say that xt 
had done any actual ham The use of opium, according to thesa 
villagers, had not resulted 1m crime o1 even mm idleness ' 

A.—In those cases the figuies wete not meluded in the “ physically 
wrecked,” so that they had melnded the percentage ¢ 

Q—lIn preparing a statement with such an extiaoidinauly stiong 
heading as “physically o1 morally wiecked,” would not you be inchned 
“to hesitate when you found that an office: of experience hke Major 
Grey, backed by two officers below him, said that they had not seen 
anything of cases ol what could be called physcial wiecking ? 

A—lIIe submits uo statictics Major Giey submitted statistics 
unde: the columns which weie presciibed If he considered that the 
instances given in those columns were not mstances ot physicalgnyary, 
then he ought to have excluded them When he presented these figures 
to me as coming under the head presciibed by Su Alexander Mackenzie 
as physically wrecked, those wee figmes tor which he was to vouch 
and whicn he did vouch 

Q.—He did not vouch foi it? 

A—When a man gets a figtied statement to prepaie, and he signs 
that statement, I think he doe» vouch for it 

Q—They weie cailed for mm a hurry. he had to prepare them 
hough these Lugyis and Myodks ” 

A—If he discredited the Lugyis’ opimon, he ought to have 
jad so. He says in‘his opmion he had nevet seen any whether he 
vent ‘to verify the cases which he included im his statement, I cannot 
ay ; but if he was so;convinced of the fact that people were not myur- 
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ed, 1 should have thoughit’ the best plan wauld have been to verify the 
mstances themselves If he did not do so, and includes them w his 
statement, L think he must be held to vouch for it 


Q —Mayor Grey states that the Sub-Divisional Offier, Mr Grant- 
Biown, had made enquiries in a village m the Akyab township, but 
that he submitted no statistic. Afterwards statistics were called for 
by the Commissioner and were submitted by Mi Irwin; and nearly the 
whole number of opium-smokers and opium eaters are reported as 
physically and morally wrecked 1s that not a strange contradiction ? 

A—But m no case were they able tu say it had done any actual 
haim Tf you look at Mr Irwin’s subsequent letter, reportmg on this 
very sub-division, you will see that he did send Statistics, and he quotes 
that part of the Sub-divisional Officer's report on thé subject, which 
states, “IT examined fifteen oprum-smokers (01 eaters) at Ywathitke, 
which iy sad to be the worst village m Akyab townslip (outside the 
town) m this respect In most of them the effect of opium was 
apparent in theif discoloued skin and shiunken appeaiance, but only 
one cogld be sad to look at all bad All of them, however, with but 
one exception admitted that they had lost strength ‘through the use of 
opm Two men 1 found had actually given it up withmn the year, 
ana these were not the only effuits which [ discovered at 1eformation. 
Nearly all the men had at least :eached muddle age, and several, whom 
J asked, hed grown-up sons who had not taken to opium” The 
Deputy Commussionaa adds —*In conclusion 1 beg to state that it 
18 the opimon ot all the offers, whom T have directed to 1epurt on this 
matte: atte: personal investigation, that the ill-elflects of opm on the 
-Arakanwse aie apparent on all those whom they have examimed, but 
that with perhaps a few exceptions the use ot the drug has not either 
physwally or morally aflected the non-Burmans ” These remaiks appear 
to modify the statement made by Mi (rrant-Brown 

Q—With regaid to the Kyaukpyu distict I suppose you rely 
for figures of ‘physically wrecked” on a rough two-thnds’ estamate 
based on Mi Leeds’ opimon that the majority of opium-smokers are 
physically wrecked, 01 on the road to 1t? 

A —In paragraph tliee he states, “I have fhte: viewed the opium- 
smoking community at Cheduba and Kyaukaimau, and as a many 
as I have been able to get hold of mm Kyaukpyu It 1s wery difficult 
tor any but an expert to distingmsh between persons who may be 
said to be physically wrecked and those to whom such a term Would 
scaicely apply. The réports of Civil Swgeons will clear up this point, 
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but I think that in the case of every épym-vonsnmer Government 
has lost a good citizen, and that any loss m the opium revenue 
would be made up by the taking up of additional land for cultiva- 
tion and the substitution of honest tillers of the soil for the degraded 
bemgs that form so large an element in the villages of many districts 
T endorse the Civil Surgeon’s opimon and think the majonty of the per- 
sons who have taken to the drug may be considered to be physically 
wrecked or on the fair road to become sv The number, some 913, who 
are calculated to have taken to crime speaks for itself” It must have 
been an estimate The total consumers are 3,832 I imagine I took a 
httle over one-half That 1s the majority The 913 are reported to 
have taken tocrme That 1s not my estimate at all Thatisa statis- 
tic ofcnme ° ‘ 

Q —Convicted 01 suspected” 

A.—Yes The 2,000 estimate 1s only those who are physically 
wrecked : 

Q—Mr Leed [ think says that he based his opinion, that the 
majority of opium-smokers were physically wrecked not on tacts epparent 
to himself, but, on,the opimion of Mr Bhattacharp, a Bengah gentleman 
who 1s Civil Surgeon there, does not be ? 

A —He says “I have interviewed the opmum-smoking community at 
Cheduba and Kyaukaiman, and as many as T have been able to get hold 
of m Kyaukpyu ” He does not confine Ins opumon to the opmion ex- 
pressed by the medical officer 

Q.—He does refei afterwards to the medical office: s repoits He 
says, “the reports of Civil Surgeons will clear up this point, but I think 
that in the case of every opium-consumer, Government has lost a good 
citizen, and that any loss in the opium revenue would be made up 
s seessesscesecs soses oe ee eek endorse the Civil Smgeon’s opmion and 
think the majority of the persons who have taken to the drag may be 
considered to be physically wrecked or on the fan road to become so ” 

A —You will notice that he seems not to have confined bis enquir- 
ies to the Civil Surgeon at all, but to have gone to the chief smoking 
community, which 1s at Cheduba 

Q —As to the Sandoway disinct figures I see that 169 out of 294 
are returned as having taken to crime It 1s the case, 1s it not, that 103 
of these are only commonly suspected and not convicted” 

«A—Yes, that is 30 “number commonly supposed to be petty 
thiever ” : 
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Q—Do you thmk the .Burmese offiials, hke the Lugyis’ and 
Myogks’ estimate m such thattets wonld be 1ehable? Do not you think 
it 18 hkely to be exaggerated ’ 

A.—No, I do not 

Q —Coming to paragraph five, you say ‘It must be noted that 
only notorious consumers ot oprum of Bu mese race have been enumerated 
by the District Officers.” That 1» apparently based upon Mr Leeds 
remark tu that effect, 15 1t not? 

A—No_ the census was taken of the men by Thugyiscmefly The 
whole census was made by the Thagyis 

Q —Mr Leeds 1s the only officer who said anything to that effect’ 
Major Grey says nothing to that effect The other Deputy Commissioner, 
Mr. Honghton, says something which 14 contrary , “Only a few 
secret consumers could have been omitted’ 

A.—I thmk that the words are justihed The numhe) of users of 
opium was taken as any statistics of the kind would be taken by the 
local officer of the village 

Qa—Looking to the well-known sentiment ot the Burmese eldeis 
13 not the enumeration hkely to be tull ? e 

A —I think that every father who had an opium-8moking son would 
conceal it if he could 

Q.—It 38 not a matter ot concealment they returned the numbers ’ 

A —The Thugyis made an actual counting of heads, they actually 
counted the men 

Q.—They counted the men but they would not give the names to 
make them im any way public” =e 

A —No , but it was hable to be made pubhe I cannot say that I 
think it 1s hkely that the hst would bear sciutiny in that way. A Burman 
would be the last man to admit it he could avoid it, that he had anyone 
in his hofse who consumed opium habitually That is still the. opinion 
of the District Officers In 1893 the :ecorded number 13 very much less 
than the number really is I ‘think that the number of consumers in 
certain districts in realty 1s very much larger than 1s shown here. 

Q —That 1s a surmise ” 

A —Yes. 

By Mr Pease —Q —Founded} on conversation with District Offi- 

cers ? 


A —Yes, and with the Burmese In a report received ten days ago, 
the Deputy Comnusgioner of Kyaukpyu, Mr Wilson was of opinion 
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that m certain parts of the Distnct a very large percentage, I think fifty 
per cent of the male adult population who consumed opium in a certain 
part of ns distniet 

To the Chairman.—I took pains to verify the matter about which 
you are asking, namely, as to whether those villages or tract» in which 
the census was taken was typical of the rest of the distnet 

Q.—Your description in paragraph six of the physical deterioration 
caused by the oprum habit on Burmans observed by medical officers in 
charge of the Arakan jails 1s really taken, 1s 1t not almost hterally, rom 
Dr. Bhattacharj’s report ’ 


A —Yes, and if I recollect anght, I consulted Dr. Dalzell 


Q—Is it not o very extreme one, ought it tu be taken t represent 
all the medical officers in chaige of the Arakan jails ? 


A—The words are “ The physwal deterioration in Burmans ob- 
served in charge of these jails must be described as follows” There 1s 
no other description given us far as 1 know but this one , 

Q.—You took it because 1t was the only one ? 

A—Yes I do not think there 1s any other description given by 
any other medical man, and this man had apparently made a study of the 
physical condition of opium users 


Q—I do not thnk in the whole of these reporty on which you have 
based your note, that there 1s any uther medical opmmon given‘ at length ’ 

A—The medica] officers sent in statistics in a similar form and as 
showing the results of opimons on the physical condition, they sent in 
reports which are not printed here ot the population of jails who were 
opium-eaters and opium-smokers, and in these statements they mde re- 
marks about the condition of the people 

Q—Do any give a further report ? 

A —I think nearly all give symptoms, of whch some age in this 
descriptioA —that 1s to say, some say ue symptom was more predomi- 
nant, and another said another 


Q—You say m paragraph aight “The locahties and populations 
examined were selected more or less at random end ere typical of the rest 
of the districts to which’they refer ” Is it not almost certain that the 
Native officers would be sure to select villages where they know opium- 
smoking more.or less prevailed ” 


A —I will read you the answers made to references by myself on that 
point. ‘I asked the question in the case of these aress selected for exam- 
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imatign,—-was there any selection on avcount of the hybit of oprum being 
found there, or was if at random? Akyab says “the villages were 
selected which were most notorious as centres of opm consumption.” 
Kyaukpyu says “no selection was made, there are seventy-two circles in 
the district. Every Thugy: was ordered to send im a list of consumers m 
his district Fifteen failed to send” Sandoway, utheteen villages, 
selected as bemg large villages only e 

Q—The Saudoway Deputy Commussoner also says in his report 
that in lus large villages, there i» more opium smoking than in other 
villages, and therefore that his statistics are hkely to be in excess of the 
true average for the distnet ’ 

A.—His answer to me 1s that nmeteen villages were selected solely 
as bemg large. 

By Mr Mowbrey.—Q —Iu his report he uses the same expression, 
“It 13 well known that consumers of the drug are more frequent in the 
large villages, such as those enumerated, than in the smaller and less 
civilized gnes ” . , 

A—Yes And he goes on to say, “so that the proportion of opium 
* smokers thoughout the district 1s, making all due allowances, less than 
that stated above ” 

By the Chawman.—Q.—You say “the localities and population 
examined were selected more or less at random and are probably typical.” 
That statement 1s not justified by what you yourself say because in Akyab 
the Deputy Commissioner says he did select Mr Houghton, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Sandoway, says, “the figure would be in excess and 
there 18 only one district in which there 18 no selection” 

A-——It may beso As far as the Deputy Commissioner of Sando- 
way 18 concerned, he seems to say that these numbers are not typical of 
the whole distnict. . 

Q—Yon rely a great deal upon Major Parrott’s estimate in raising 
the proportion from three to four per cent ° 

A.—Yes, I do. 

Q—You say in justification of that that he ha8 taken pams m the 
enquiry. I see no evidence of that in his report, Upon what do you 
base the assumption ? ° 

A.—He was the first to raise the question with regard to the oprum 
dens 1 hud considerable communication with him on the subject, aiid 
he told me that he was making these enquiries, 
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Q—Yon remark that no Buddhist mill own to the habit ynless 
comered , bat that seems no ground for .aismg the Myooks’ estunfte , 
does it’ 1 presume they return trom the Lugyis’ verbal information 
as they did in the case of men suspected of crime? 

A —Yes, no doubt, The father of a son who has taken to opium 
will not admit if, unless some one tells him that he has been seen 1 am 
sp&iking from personal acquamtanc® with the Burmese 

Q—Are you certain that the names were written down by the 
Lugyis in their reports? I should think it improbable ” 

A.—You see what was dune m Toungoo The names were given 
there When the Thugy: wanted to make his census of opium con- 
sumers, he summoned the Lugyis and he said ‘ look bere, hete is a 
been-sa and there 18 a bren-sa” , they are named and recorded 

Q—That argument of a father naming his son would not apply 
there ? : 

A —The Lugyis would only name those people that they knew 
everyone knew were opimm-smokeis. If they knew that they were not 
suspected, or notorious for it, they would not name them,—they would 
avoid naming them. . 

Q —Fathers mght in the case ot their own sons ? 

A—No, they might name their own sons, but they would not 
uame other person’s sons 

Q.—You have raised the percentage mm this way tu four per cent 
of the total population, which 1s calculated to be equal to twenty two 
per cent of the adult male population ’ 

A —Yes 

Q—Supposing this to be true, ought you to assume that they are 
all heads of fanulies are smgle men unknown, particularly among the 
cerimfnal classes ? 

A —No, but a very large majority are marred I think. 

Q—Would not a tather and son im one family indulge together or 
avoid together ? 

A—Yes: and they mght hve in the same house. 

Q —Is not this (para eight) rather a sensational paragraph ? 

A—I do not deny that it puts the case strongly as the figures 
before me justify. You see yourself what the opmmon was of the office: 
im charge of the division He held that the percentage was five per cent 
of the adult population That 1s what he says He has travelled more 
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in Arakan thai? any other Commissioner has ever done betote or since, 
and’ he knows more of the people than any man un Burma I! thmk I 
was bound ‘hot to ignore his opimon after the lung series uf tours he has 
made over the place He says five pe: cent . He has been an officer 
who has been accustomed to statistics, and I adopted the percentage of 
four 1 do not say that it 13 correct. but I do not thmk it 1 over the 
mark : 


Q.—Now we come tu the Pegu division The percentage of con- 
sumers of the total population I see you put for Pegu as four, and the 
ascertained percentage of the division as 1 2? 


A —Yes 
Q—Can you explam how you obtamed the hgure of 884 consumers 
for Pegu? Deputy Commussioner Fiaser’s repoit gives 154 consumers 


for the six villages yelected, and an estimate of from 200 to 400 con- 
sumers tor Pegu town, the total at the outside being 664? 


A.—If 1 remember ughtly the figures wee supplemented by en- 
quinesemade by mysell frum the Deputy Commissioner | am almost 
sure I asked tor further statistics demi-officially, Which do not appeai 
apparently in these printed papers I may here state that I consider the 
percentage for Pegu district is wiong The Deputy Commissioner 
reported on my reference he was the same Deputy Commissioner who 
took the census, and he said, * the villages were selected as the notonous 
centres of opium consumption” That was not reported at the time 
Therefore IT hold that the pereentage with regard to the hst of Pegu 1s 
wrong | : 

By Mi: Mowbray —Q —I understand that the general statement 
with regard to the villages bemg notorious centies applies not to the 
Pegu district with its 884 consumers but to the whole Pegu division ? 


*A—Only to the Pegu distret The Pegu division has four 
districts, excludmg Rangoon In the Pegu district the villages in which 
the opium consuming census was taken were selected as notoriously 
consuming centres, and therefore it cannot be held that the percentage 
yielded by these seven villages apples to thege seven districts. In 
Hanthawaildy the number of consumers was ascertamed by “actually 
counting heads” in each village, mm Thariawaddy four villages were 
selected and taken quite at random and are typical of the ‘ehtire district. 
In Prome villages were selected at random and are typical of the entire 
district . . 
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By the Charman,~Q—You have mide rather 's broad race trom 
the percentage, 1 2, which includes those Pegu figures, to two per ‘cent 
have you not? . 

A —T have, and T think, considering the case of Pegu, it13 quite 
possible that it may be excessive 

Q.—You yourself say that it 1s admitted that people either take 
to crime because they take to opium, or that they take to oprum because 
they are bad characters, so that the jail population naturally has a much 
lugher percentage than the frec population by taking two per cent you 
take practically what 3 the jail gue for the whole division ? 


A —TI am not quite prepared to admit what you say The kind of 
crime, as I have-said, 14 petty crime you will never see an opium-smoker 
take to anythmng but petty crime ‘It 15 a quantity that you could hardly 
reckon It will be very difficult to say what the kind of offenders were 
who formed the total population of the jail at the time Tf you took all 
the petty offenders, and then the oprum smokers, I adiut it would be 
wrong to assume any such percentage as that 1 do not think that 
there 1s necessarily apy great discrepancy x 

By M: Mowbray —Q—Are the figures of the Superintendent of 
the Jail at Rangoon published in the appendia I see you do not agree 
with them ” 

A—No, they aie not published The tact 1s the mports of the 
Inspector General of J ails came m vely late indeed, when the other 
1eports were ready and printed 

Q—I beheve he is a European ” 

A —Yes, he 1s always a Kuropean e 

Q—By the Chairman —Q—I notice that the statistics turmshed 
by the police for Rangoon town give a much smaller percentage of con- 
sumers and ot those who have tuken to cmme, than that adopted by the 
Deputy Commissioner, and given by the Excise Establishment , oight 
not the police to know best as to erme ” 

A.—Yes 

Q —With 1egard to the Irrawaddy division, I understand that your 
eghmate ol the percenthge of consumers in this division was a guess 
‘aged on statements made by the Deputy Commissioner of Henzada and 
the two Uistaict Superintendents of Police’ 

A—Yes_ that 1s to say two per cent. ‘ 

Q -- You rely considetably on the concluding, paragraph of Major 
Butler's statement, which is to the effect that the jar! statistics show 
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that between 1882 and 1890 there had been a very large mcrease in the 
opiath habit. 13 it not a fact that in 1882 there were uo specific orders 
requiring the ‘maintenance of statistics of op1um-smokers 1n jails ? 

A —That I cannot say, [ should thutk most medical officers in 
charge of the jail would, generally speaking, make such a schedule whether 
there are orders or not 2 

Q—Is 11 not the case that after 1882, specific orders were given 
that they should be careful in preparing these statistics ” 

A —I really cannot say 

Q—If specific orders to be careful m recoding statistics were 
issued after 1882, the percentage between 1882 and 1890 would be 
misleading, would it not I am mfoimed that orders were issued from 
1883 ? 

A —I should think that most medical men in charge of a jail would 
schedule their opium-consumers whether there were orders or not 

Q.—yYou saf in paragraph 15 ‘In Henzada, 1,348 persons, or 
thirty-eight pe: cent of the ascertained consumers of opium, were con- 
victed criminals Applymg this percentage we arrive at a total of 11,200 

evictims of opium in the Inmawaddy division, who have either taken to 
crime 01 are on the 1oad to1t"” Why do you assume that there are no 
statistics othe: than trom Henzada ? 

A.—It ise an entire distmct The district was taken as 8 whole 
It 13 no better and not much worse than any other part ot the division 
It 15 in the centre of the division 

Q —Is it not the case that statistics from ninety-six Thayetmyo 
village show that the proportion of consumers who have taken to crime 19 
less than thirteen per cent , that 15 a pretty large area too ’ 

A—Il do not thnk it 13 @ large area I suppose m Thayetmyo 
there are three or four hundred villages,—but I am not prepared tu say 

Q—Those nine-six villages ought to be fairly typical Ought you 
to disregard the thirteen per cert for the whole division as compared with 
thirty-pight per cent in Henzada ? ° 

A.—The whole area was taken , “‘goud, bad ang mdifferent ” were 
put in one, and,the percentage taken 

Q.—Is there anything to show the nature of the offences for which 
the 1,348 consumers in Henzada have been in jail, may not some of the 
offences have been against the opium act and rules ’ . 

A.—Judging by the gonvictions they must be very few. I do not 
know whether these are excluded or not, but they must be very few 
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Q —Did not the Commissioner ot the Irtawaddy division say in his 
report “the Deputy Commissioner ot Thongwa writes that his figures 
show that fifty-two per cent of the opium-consumers in his district have 
been rained by its use My own opimon ss that these statistics reflect 
the opinion» of the Lugyis who supphed them as well as the actual facts ” 
Did not he say “ the statistics collected through headmen and Lugyis 
of the namber of Burmans who have taken to the use of opm and the 
number of such who have been physically wrecked thereby, or have taken 
to crime scarcely beai close exammation For instance, the figures fo. the 
twelve large villages selected m Yardoon and Donubyu show that opmm- 
eatmg and opium-smoking has had a deleterious effect on all who use 
the drag On fhe other hand, im Thayetmyo, excluding Munhla, onlr 
three persons appear to have suffered physically or mentally from among 
368 opium eaters and smokers, of whom fifty had had taken to cnme 
The figures for Minhla show that out of a total of forty-one opium-con- 
sumers, one has taken to crime, while twenty-five have been physically 
i1uined thereby ” . 


A.—What he means 15 that in one case the figures may be very 
understated, andeim other cases that they may be very much overstated 
On the subject of the typical or non-typical character of the villages‘ 
selected for the census of the Irrawaddy division, the following are the 
reports In Thongwa all the places in which a census was taken of 
opium-consumers were selected at random excepted three towns , im Bas- 
sem the places selected were selected as being large villages in Henzada 
there was no selection , a census was taken in every village, in Thayetmyo 
the villages taken were at 1andom, and typical of the entire distmet Such 
1s the report of the Deputy Commissioner ‘ 


Q —With regard to the Tennasserim division I see that the Tavoy and 
Mergm district officers all notice the use of opum without apparent bad 
effeé by fishermen and fouesters, and the behet ot thege classes in its 
necessity as protection against chills and feve: This 1s confirmed by a 
remark to the same effect by the Deputy Commissioner of Shwegym m 
Upper Burma as regards fishermen I fancy from the reports that 
in these cases the habit 1s one of eating and usually in moderation hke 
the Indian habit in many places I should hke to ask yoy whether you 
do not think that some special relaxation ought to be made in these cases 
to meet the wants of these people and in toleration of ther behef, which 
may probably be coriect that it is necessary for, them im the exercise of 
their profession,’ 


4,—I do think so. 


(7) 
_ Q—Have you thought at ‘ll how it could be provided ” 


A —The particular cases to which you 1efe: are the Salons who are 
a fishing class in the south of Meigw, and the foresters, men who are in 
the forests durmg ramy season chiefly, these men are lable to fevei from 
constant exposure to rain 

Q —According to the reports, st 1s not confined tothe Salons ? 

A —I think it 15 chiefly Salons =“ A good many Burmans, other 
than fishermen, are addicted to the bid habit, and [regret to say that some 
Karens and most of the Salons of the Archipelago have been moculated 
with a hking fo. the diug by the Chinese who trade amongst them ”’ 
That is the way he speaks of 11 Major Jenkins says “I would propose 
that these men should be granted free passes®once im six months by a 
magistrate or village headman, and that opium {amers be directed to keep 
a daily register of persons to whom they sell oprum, and the quantity sold 
to them, and that they sell only to persons holding passes, and that passes 
be not granted fo any new opi1um-smoker under thirty years of age ” 

Q.—You have no particular suggestion to make, but you think that 
some arrangement should be made ? 

: A —Yes, and I thnk % could be made well sina With regard 
to the effects of opium as being a prophylactic against malans, I believe 
there 1s great doubt as to whether it 1s or not The opinion 1s divided. 
I know sothe of the foresters do think that opm 1s a prophylactic I 
think in those cases 1t would be well to make an exception for them, and 
{ think 1t could be done well enough 

By Mr Mowbray.—Q —I do not know whether you could refer me 
to the®special icports of Deputy Commissioners to prove that the con- 
sumption is just as popula: in the interior as im the towns? 

A—The prooi is m the fact that m the census the villages were 
taken at yandom in the mteriwor In the present registration of opmm- 
consumers 1 Ha#tthawaddy and Wenzada, trom which we have got‘actually 
the names of the villages and the numbers of the opimm-consumers, 
we find that the number of consumers 15 proportionately as large in rural 
villages as in the towns or im the large villages 

Q.—I. notice in the cases you referred to that the percentage in 
Henzada which 1s all villages 1s 1 3, and the percentage in Thayetmyo, 
which 18 one town and the rest villages, 1s 2 5, or nearly twice as much 
I am referring to paragraph ninteen of your note You say “ The tenor 
of their reports go to show that the drug 1s yust as popular in the interior 
as in the towns ?” 
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A.—Mr Houghton said the larger villages consumed more than the 
wmaller ones. 


Q.—I do not know whether you could refer me to the reports upon 
which that paragraph was based ? 

A —It 1s taken fiom the tenor of the reports as I have said Ex- 
cept I think m éwo or three districts the places taken as samples are 
typical of the whole One man says that it appears in one place to be 
just as popular as in another . in the division of Irrawaddy, nm Thongwa, 
all except three towns weie selected at random , mn Henzada there was 
no selection the census was taken mm every village im Thayetmyo every 
village was taken at random, mm Amherst the villages were selected at 
random, mn Shwegyin the villages were selected at random, and typical of 
the whole district , m Toungoo some places were selected because they 
were large villages, and the iest were selected at random It 13 from 
these reports showng that the places were selected at random, and the 
tenor of the reports generally that I infer that the taste for opium 13 yust 
as pronounced 1n the inte1ior as it 1s in the main centres of population 

By the Chairman. —Q —We now come to paragraph twenty” You 
have arrived at thee conclusion that 85,600 adnlt males are confirmed 
opium-smokers or oprum-eaters ? 

A—lIn all probability * 


Q.—I see you have altered your opmion a good deal since you wrote 
your note of the 5th January, 1892 There you put the number of oprum 
consumers in Burina at 200,000 I do not suppose you meant that there 
were 115 non-Burman consumers, did you? 


A —That note was wnitten on the 5th January, 1892 That was 
four months before the statistics came “The total number of opium 
dens reported in these twelve districts 1s 1,236, or an average of 103 in 
each district In Henzada there are 192, in Tharawaddy there are 350, 
m Prome theie aie 105, and in Amherst 273, giving a total of 920 for 
these four districts, or an average of 230 for each district.” The one 
case 1s & guess, and 1s reported as such the other case 1s an, mference 
from statistics, 


Q.—Not a statistical result, but an inference ? 

A.—Yes, until the contrary 1s proved 

Q—As another statistical result, how many Burman are now regis- 
tering themselves ” 

A —Between 7,000 and 8,000—actually %,513,—out of 85,600 
estimated. 
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Q—What do you think that shows,—that you estimate was 
excessive, or thet the people reffised to register themselves ? 

"A —The opinion of the Deputy Commusaioner 1s that they refused 
to register There has been a very strong expression of opmion 
indeed. People who were known to be consumers of opium will not 
iegister That has been stated in the reports 

Q —Looking to the loose foundation of these inferences from satis- 
tics, do not you think the wording of clauses 4, 5 and 6, of paragraph 20 
13 very sensational for an official report ? 

A—WNo, certainly not I do not think those clauses are sensational. 

Q.—Do you know if the jail population of Burme has been abnorm- 
ally large, smce order has been iestored, compared with other parts of 
India? . , 

AI thmk it 1s There aie some Indians among the Burmese 
prisoners in the Andamans 

Q —Most of those are political offenders, are they not ? 

A—Yes, most of the Indian Burmese pnsoners are I believe, but 
there 1s@ large proportion of crmipals who are convicted of heinous offences 
m the Andaman Islands, but I do uot know what the proportion 1s at 

*all 

Q —In the eleventh clause of paragiaph twenty you suggest that 
the small percentage of increase of population shown by the census of the 
Arakan division, as compared with the other divisions paiticularly with the 
Pegu and Tennasserm divisions, may be due to oprum having hindered 
the growth of the population 1s 1t not the fact that there has been a very 
large immigration into Pegu and Irrawaddy between the two Censuses ? 

A —No doubt there has been immigration, 

Q —I believe 1t has been a very large smmigration, has 1t not? 

A —I do not know that the migration 1s very large the commg 
and gomg § extensive The residue remams undoubtedly, but there 1s 
a very large number of people who come and go 

Q—In paragraph 21 you use very stmking language You say 
‘A more grave mdictment than that contamed in the thirteen clauses 
of the precedmg paragraph could hardly be drawy against anycivilwzed 
Government’ These clauses appears to me to pomt to only one conclu- 
sion which 1s that by permitting the iree use of opimm in Lower Burma 
the British Government has already gone some way towards rummg the 
Buimeve people physically and norally, and may be directly aidmg im, the 
eventual extinction of th® race.” I would ask you whether what I am 
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about to say is nota brief account of what the British Government has 
done in Lower Burma in the matter of opfiam ° It found‘when xt annexed 
the country that the consumption of oprum and hquor was @ crime ac- 
cording to the Buddhist region, and made penal by the edicts of King 
Mindo Min” 

A —Muindo Mm was not m existence when Lower Burma was 
annexed ‘ 

Q—Do you think it was not a crime perhaps before his time? 

A—I am notable to say that Judging by the opmions of the 
elder Burmans I should say it was 

Q—lIt also found both hquor and opium more or less used openly 
by foreigners and secretly by some Burmans? 

A—That 1 doubt 1 do not thunk that 1s accurate with regard to 
Lower Burma I think 11 wa» brought m by the foreigners by the an- 
nexation of Lower Burma The first annexation was Arakan The 
evidence I have 1s hearsay Arakan was near the Chittagong province 
The evidence I have read to you is the opimon of the dldest resident in 
that district Its quantum valeat 

Q—He says, he 13 aware from personal experience that there was 
no opium until the English officers came from Chittagong Therefore 
T should question the accuracy of that part of his statemeut It was 
contradictory to our notions of criminal legislation and policy to make 
indulgence m hqaor punishable as a crime or to prohibit all import and 
manufacture , so we thought that a restricted and heavily taxed supply 
must be allowed for the demand which existed , 1s not that the case? 

A.—I question that also, judging by the evidence given by Colonel 
Strover He thought it worth while to msert it as you saw, that opium 
at the commencement of our assumption of authority at Arakan was 
hawked about publicly in the streets That does not look as if the Govern- 
ment igtended at that time to stnetly regulate the consumptiop of opium. 


Q —That has never been done in any othe: part of India? 


A —lI can read the evidence on the point 

(Q —He does not vouch for it, and it 1s merely a hearsay 1emark by 
a Native gentleman, 4nd it 1s not worth noting? : 

A —Perhaps I may be allowed to read it He says “Arakan was 
annexed in ‘1826 or hereabouts, and I was informed by an old resident 
there that immediately following the annexation Government opium was 
hawked about the streets ” 
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Q—As far as any records you have scen are concerned, was it not 
the pohey at first to have a few shops only im places where there were 
consumers at big sea-poits ? 


A —The shops were allowed to be put down at large centres. The 
issues were unlimited 


Q.—I have seen Sir Arthur Phayre's and other people’s notes, and 
I have read through the enquiries of 1878-79, and certainly I think you 
will admit that the policy of those early officers was to allow a few shops 
only in big sca-port towns where there were Indian, Chinese, and other 
opium-consuming populations ? 


A —I admut that 


Q.—We have no rehable evidence that there*eve: was any other 
system since the British came in? 


A —I can only quote what I have with regaid to that matter I 
know nothing more than that 

Q —Are not the words, “purmitting the tree use of opium,” rather 
a misleadang expression in desenbing the system ,of a very few shops 
where heavily taxed opium 1s allowed to be sold? \ 
* A—The only qualfication I think which ought to be made would 
be ‘free use of opmm subject to the maximum amount which can be pos- 
sessed under the law” That 1s the only way in which to qualify the 
expression—that 19 to say, subject to the maximum Inuit of possession 
of three tolas 

(J —And subject to a very heavy tax? 

A — Yes, that 1s the price of opium It does not restrict its tree- 
dom of use Any man who can buy 1t can have it 

Q—By your own account is it not the Chinese vendors who have 
teally pushed the trade illictly ? 

A —Yés, certainly they have ’ 

Q —And it has been found exceedingly difficult to check that ? 

A—Yes 

Q —The number of shops in Burma has generally been much legs 


than that in India, has it not? ‘ ° 
A —I cannot remember how many shops there are, I thmk there 
are three shops im Cawnpore and four in Lucknow > 


, Q —Here there would be only one in @ division 1 ma district, m 
India there would be fom or five m a distnict? ? 
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A.—It varies very much. In Moulmein, m the Amherst District 
there are five shops, whereas m distrifts lke Kyaukpyu and Sandoway, 
there are no shops at all. 

Q—lItis the case, 1s it not, that short of making the use or pos- 
session of oplum a crime as we are now proposing to do, there was 
nothing for it but to allow a very few shops and to put a heavy tax upon 
the opmm there was no other means of dealing with the question, was 
there? 

A —0Or to sell it at such a rate that it would be a very difficult com- 
modity to purchase 

Q—Itis sold at :upees fitty a seer, and naturally it 1s a cheap 
product? 

A —It 1s sold by Government to licensed vendors at rupees thirty 
two a seer 

Q —It 1s sold to the public at 1t3 weight in silver ? 

A —Yes. 

Q —There 1s no other alternative, is there, betwebn the system ot 
a tew shops selling it very dear, and the policy which has now begn adopt- 
ed of making the use and possession of it a ciime there 1s no half-way 
measure ? ; 

A —Except making :t a gieat deal dearer thun it has been That 
would be the middle couse 

Q.—That would involve an immense nsk of making the system 
bieak down through eacessive smuggling, would it not ? 

A.—Unless the price were raised elsewhere too 

Q—You could hardly prevent‘ opium from coming in from the 
bordering countnes which produce oprum hke the Shan States and Yun- 
nan could you, if there were very strong inducements for it ? 

A—It1s not from the Shan States and Yunnan that we have 
much .apprehension of smugghng The Lower Burman people do not 
care for that opium 

Q—I suppose if you prevented them irom taking any other, they 
would take to that? 

« A—They nughj. 

Q—That being the case, that the number of shops in Burma bas 
always been very few, that the price for opium has been high, and that 
there was no alternative between a system of prohibition and making the 
uses criminal offence, and the system that was adopted, do not you think 
that your paragraph twenty-one 1s objectionably strong ” 
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A.—I am not"disposed to modify it 

Q —Do you consider that it 1s true to say that the Burmese people 
are being to some extent already physically or morally ruined ? 

A —The evidence IT have given shows exactly what I think im the 
matter 

Q —The statistics of the giowth of the population of the Burmose 
people afforded by the Census give no evidence of that ? 

A.—I pointed out one distict it was a suggestion merely 

Q.—Paragraph twenty-one 13 general ? 

A.—What affected one distiuxt would probably affect anotha. I 
have heard, with what truth Ido not know, thatyn India it 13 not an 
uncommon thing to hear it said (1 have not heard it sad nm Burma 
except by medical men ) that the effect of opmm after a long period of 

> consumption 18 impotence 


Q—The statysties of the growth of the population afforded by the 
Census give no indication of that, do they ? 

A.—Except im Kyaukpyu, where there 1s a very marked dispropun- 
tion of increase of population . , 

Q —But it 1s a fair increase of population for ten years ? 

A —True, if 1t weie altogether a natural growth of population, but 
piobably it 1s not. In all probability there has been a considerable im- 
migration in Kyaukpyu, there has been in Akyab 

Q—Comimg to paragraph twenty-two you say ‘There 1s one 
very important difference between opium consumption m India proper and 
m Burma ewhich 18 apt to be lost ‘sight of because to many it 18 not 
known = In India proper the use of the drng 1s almost entirely confined 
to the large towns The aguicultural classes may be said to be total abs- 
tamers. Desire for the drug has not penetrated into the mteno: ” 
What pait of India are you speakmg of? ’ 

A —The North-West Provinces 

Q.—Are you aware that m the Central Provinces and Rajputana 
and the North-West Provinces the aguicultural one are to a very large 
extent consumers of oprum? 

A.—I know in the North-West Provinces they are not 

Q —In other provinces ? ’ 

A —I do not know » Speaking of India prope: I meant Hindustan. 

Q —That 1s the North-West Provinces ? 

A—Yes, 
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Q—Hindustan includes part ofthe “Punjab 1f it does not include 
the rest” 

A.—Yes, the south-eastern part of the Punjab 

. Q —In paragraph twenty-four you say “ the almost universal opimon 
and my own experience show that so long as the outward and visible ngns 
of Government,sanction to indulgence in the drug, namely, heensed opium 
shops exists, Buimans will assuredly retain an melmation already acquir- 
ed, or acquire an inclination fo. the drug, and will just as certamly find 
the means of indulging it" = Do you think that the amount of Govein- 
ment approval involved in the system of hcensed shops would have such 
an effect upon the Burmans as that ? 

A —The Deputy Commissioners of Piome and Toungoo say so 

Q—I ask your opinion §=Will the mere fact of Government having 
or not having licensed shops affect the consumption o1 non-consumption 
of opium ? 

A.—TI think it will affect the matter m this way when the people 
see shops paying a high revenue to the Government, they will see that it 
1s 1mpossible Government can entirely disapprove of the thing that 1s sold 
in those shops They did say so m Prome and Toungoo 

Q.—The Emperor of China’s edict has not prevented the spread of 
the habit in China nor did King Mindo Min’s edicts prevent 1t existing to 
a certam extent under his nose in Mandalay or Ava or wherever he was ? 

A —He did not hcense shops 

Q.—Do you think that the approval or disapproval of the British 
Government will have much effect eyther way ? 

A —TIf it 1s clearly shown that the Government entuely disapproves 
of 1t, I think we shall have behind us the support of the better class of the 
people 

Q —Yon say “the presence in ther midst of staamg opium shops, 
with conspicuous signboards and often attractive in appearance (particular- 
ly at mght), has been too much for the Burmans ” In many districts there 
are no shops at all, and in one division there is only one shop. Is that a 
far description? 

A.—I think so , I have seen it 

Q—In what way are they staring or attractive ? 

A.—They are like gin shops in London at mght. They are brightly 
ht up, and Chmamen and Burmans sit outside I saw it in one town 
particularly where there was every appearance of’a desire to invite others 
to come in The place was more brightly lit up than @ hquor shop, 
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Q.—There are hundreds of eBurmese rostanrants where people «it in 
every town ° 

A —Net hundreds of them, there are a great number, 

Q —They are as attractive I suppose as one of these shops” 

A.—L, saw one particular place at Myaungmya, and T also noticed ut 
at Thayetmyo 

Q —Was that a smoking saloon ’ 

A —It was a shop for sale 

Q —In what way was it attiactive ’ 

A —It was lit up " There were hghts im the street immediately m 
front of it The shop itself was lit with several lamps People were talk- 
ing at the door of the shop pretty vuciteronslv ‘The place was one that 
must have been noticed by passers-by, and one would ask “ what 1s it, and 
what 1s done there” T noticed it at Thayetmyo and Tonngoo 1 have 
seen them all at mght 

Q.—In paragraph twenty-seven you mention the township officer 1 
should hke to know what the township office 1s ” 

A—It resembles in India the tehsildar's office He 18 a civil ag 
sell as a revenue officer : . 

Q —It 15 a smaller circle than a tehsildai’s in area I suppose ” 

A —In population it 19 smaller, but not in area 

Q—In paragraph twenty-eight you say “of course it would be 
necessary to continue registration of non-Burmans who applied to be per- 
mitted to use opinm "’ IT suppose that 18 intended to apply to new immi- 
grants only ” -* 

A.—That was the intention 

Q—In clause one, paragraph twenty-nme, I see you propose to 
appomt a special preventive officer tor each township ” 

A —For each township and sub-division . 

Q—-You say “he will, 1f watched and encouraged, soon find means ot 
keeping himself formed of any opm traffic” Is there not considerable 
danger that he would become a sort of tyrant ? 

A —We have not had any instance of that yet » 

Q.—You have not got officers to each township yet . have you? 

A —No, we have officers in several districts though * 


Q.—What sort of pay would you preventive officers m each town= 
ship get? 
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A —1 should give lim much the seme as & jumor: township officer, 
Rs 100 or Rs 150 a month. I should be inchned to think that a‘sub- 
divisional officer would be sufficient, not necessarily a towtship officer ? 
A snb-division generally includes two or more townships. 

Q—In clause three, paragroph twenty-nme you say “insist on the 
punishment of imprisonment being inflicted, with or without fine accord- 
ing to circumstances, on all offenders against the prohibition’? Is not 
that rather a ferocious spimt of temperance, do you still recommend that ? 

A —The law 1s there and the point 1s to get the law obeyed That 
13 my opmion ‘If a law 1s made for the benefit of the people, those who 
offend against it ought to be punished 

Q —You say m elause four “ to enlist, by special means the priests 
as collaborateurs” Do you think the priests will undertuke that work, 
and if they do, will it not spoil them ’ 

A —The priests as a matte: of fact do lecture thew people 

Q.—Yes, lecture, but 1t 15 another thing for them te act as collabora- 
teurs in preventing and detecting possession of opium? 

A —In Upper Burma the priests more than once when the people 
have been harassed a great deal by a dacoit have been the means of induc- 
ing the villagers to find him out 

Q —You further suggest that whole villages night be fined for not 
giving information ? 

A—lI mean mm any glarmg case That would require to be worked 
with very great discretion If 1t were found that the law was being habit- 
ually broken by a number of people using and trafficking in opium in a 
village, and that it was o1 ought to have been very well known, they ought 
to suffer for it 

Q.—I suppose you will admut that if we have to back up this temper- 
ance crusade by such measures as this, it 18 a question upon which 
opinions may very well differ as to which 1s the greatest evil ? 

A—Quite so I do not deny that the evils of a tyrannical suppres- 
sion of it might be very great indeed. 

By Mr Mowbray — Q —With regard to Upper Burma I understand 
the present proposal under the new Rules 1s to assimilate the law in 
Lower Burma to what it has been for the last two years in Upper Burma? 

A —tThe reform began on those lnes 

. 2—Is not that the practical effect of the new Rules? 

A —Hardly . 
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Q —Kaundly explain what the difference 1s? 


‘A.—In Uppe: Burma the possession of opium by Buimans 1s abso- 
lutely prohibXed ; in Lower Burma it 1s prohibited except to those who 
have registered themselves now, o: may within the next six months 
register themselves That is the important difference 


Q —There is no power for Burman consumeis m Upper Burma to 
register themselves under the new Rules ? 


A—No 


Q —No doubt you have seen the last memorial of the Anti-Opum 
Society ? 

A —No, I have seen nothing of the sort 

Q —In ther last memorial, (I am quoting from a despatch from the 
Government of India to the Secretary of State) —‘‘the memonahsts urge 
that a permission granted to non-Burman inhabitants to buy and possess 
opium freely is sure to be used as a means of illicit sale to the Burmans 
themselves, and they represent that ther apprehensions are confirmed by 
the expatience gained in Upper Burma, where the attempt to enforce a 
measure of prohibition to Burmese only, accompanied by tree sale to 
Chinese and other non-Burmese residents has already been made and has 
completely failed I believe that the last clause of that sentence, 1s 
founded upon a paragraph in your Excise Report for 1890-91 ? 


A —I stated ‘ there 1s considerable difference of opimion among offi- 
cers as to whether a taste for opium and liquor 1s spreading among the 
Burmans or not The hcenses for the sale of opium and liquor are intend- 
ed for the convenience of the non-RBurman population of Upper Burma 
and the Sale of either hquor (except tart) 01 opium to Burmans 18 prohibi- 
ted by law But there can be no doubt that the prohibition 15, in practice, 
inoperative ” 

Q—Was that statement which you made in your Excise Report of 
1890-91 the result of you: own personal knowledge, or was it founded on 
the reports made to you by district officers? 

A —So fer as I can remember, it was tounded on reports made by 
the district officers . 

Q —Areé you of the same opinion at the present time—that the pro- 
Inbition of sale to, and possession by, Burmans 1s practically inoperative 7 

A —It is a very difficult question to answer, but if I may be allowed 
to give my impression, ft is this . I do not think that the habit from all I 
can hear 1» getting many recrints, but I doubt whiether there 1s much re- 
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duction m the numbers of those who actufilly did, and do now, eonsime 
T do not thmk there 15 much merease in the number of new consumers 


{J —Do you attribute the fact that there 1s no merease gn new con- 
sumers to the existence of these Rules ? 


A—I do 
Q —Then the Rules are operative ” 
\ —So far they are operative 


Q —That, I believe, 1s the opimion of each of the Commissioners, 
jounded on their experience of the four drmsions of Upper Burma ” 


A —I doubt that 


Q—You are awhkre that the Chief Commissioner, Su Alexander 
Mackenzie, in Angust, 1891, directed an enquiry into the working ot the 
Opium Rules then existing One otf the questions he asked was, “How 
far the prohibition of the use of opium by Burmans in Upper Bnrma 
has been, or (now that the rules are amended) prontses to be, effec- 
tual” I do not know whether Mr Burgress, the Commissioner for 
the Northern Division, directly answers that question , but I think he 
practically answeis 1t by statmg, ‘It 15 certam that the number of pure 
Burmans mn this part of the province who use opium 1s altogether m- 
significant, and there can be no 1eal difficulty m restncting the consump- 
tion of opium among this class of the population ,? and mith regard to 
the other point which you mention, as to reducmg the consumption he 
further says in another paragraph, ‘the difficulties which have been 
placed in the way of obtaming opium and the enhancement of its price 
have unquestionably reduced consuniptiqn’ T do not know whether you 
would wish to make any remark upon that statement by Mr Burgess” 


A —He intormed me himself that the immediate occasion upon 
which this was observed wes owing to the presence of a rmg among the 
bidder’ for the optum hcense m Mandalay It was thought that the 
highest bid for the hcense was very madequate, and Mr Bridges, the 
Commissioner, himself advised that the sale should be suspended Dur- 
ing the suspension, which I think lasted for three months, of course no 
vpium could be heitly sold in Mandelay, and during that time any mah 
found m possession of opm would have been probably arrested, for he 
could only have obtained the oprum from a long distance, and the pre- 
sumption would have been that he had got 1t wdhertly—there beng no 
shop 1» Mandalay Mr Burgess informed me that the fear of prosecu- 
fion was such that a considerable number of optum-smokers and opin- 
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eaters gave up the halut’stmaply kecanse they could not brook the possi- 
tihty of interference 

Z Q.—Titat 1s not quite what he records here He says ‘it was as- 
certamed that among the Chinese residents of Mandalay a considerable 
number whp were accustomed to take opm in moderate quantities gave 
up the habit in consequence of the stringeucy with which the law was 
enforced, and 1f such was the case among the Chinese, 1t’may be imagined 
that the Burman opium-consumer would be still move affected ? 

A —They were Yunnanese Chinainen 

Q —Have you any reason to doubt that the conclusion which [ have 
read from Mr Burgess 15 substantially supported by the reports of the 
Deputy Commussioners in the Northern Division ’) 

A—I thnk what you say 1 comet The opnuons of the 
Deputy Commissioners ate pretty much in accordance with that 

Q—With regard to the Central Division, Major Adamson the 
Commissioner, sjates, “The result shows afte: careful enquimes, it has 
been tound out that the use of opium 1s most uncommon among Burmese 
in this division I was aware that the use of the drug was not common 
m the plains of the Central Division, but [ had no, idea that it was 

“go singularly absent The statistics have been carefully collected, and 
though I do not believe them to be absolutely correct, yet they do show 
that opm 1g not used to any extent by the Burmese population in this 
division , that 1t 13 the duty of Government to do everythmg im its 
power to preveut its use spreadmg . and also if 1t does spread, it will 
be owing to the action ot our Government in respect to 1ts sale,” May 
I take xt that m the opimon of Major Adamson, as_ representing 
the Central Division, the Rules, have been effective m preventing the 
spread of the consumption of opium amongst Burmans in Upper 
Burma’ 

A —lDethink 35 5 

Q —I would ask you the same question with regard to that, whether. 
you beheve that that upmion of Major Adamson 15 supported by the 
District Officers of the Central Division ” 

A—Yes,I think so I think that the opynion expressed by the 
Commussiotter 18 1n accordance with the opmions of the other Deputy 
Commussioners : 

Q —We will now turn to the report of Mr Cuplestone, Commas- 
stoner of the Souther? Division He gives a definite opmion m agswer 
tu the Chiet Comnnssiéner’s question 7 
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A—Yis, he does He says at patagiaph fou, “The Deputy Com- 
missionet, Myingyan, yays, consumers in Kyaukadaung and Pagan 
Sub-divisions now find it almost impossible to procure opium, and he 
appears te think the existing rules likely to be successful. The Deputy 
Commissioner, Pakokku, offers nu opmion The Deputy Commissioner 
of Minbu considers that the rules as in force heretofore have merely 
1aised the price oS opium, and that a Burman can obtain opium through 
Chinamen and other foreigners as easily as before the annexation The 
recent alteration in the Rules will, the Deputy Commissioner considers, 
only throw the Burmans more completely into the hands of the alien go- 
betweens He would restrict the supply of opmm issued to licensed 
vendors to the quantity really reqimred to supply legitimate wants which 
can be calculated.” se 

Q —I believe that last suggestion ol the Deputy Commissioner has 
been carned out in the new Rules ” 

A—Yes “The Deputy Commussionet, Magwe, thinks the Rules 
have not yet been successful but that, if properly worked, they will put a 
stop to opium-eating, smoking, and smugglug In my opinion tlic 
Rules as worked Intherto have had a considerable measure of success 
in Upper Burma” There would be vastly more opmm-consumers if 
Burmans had been able to puichase opium openly There has, 1t may be, 
been an increase of opium-eating since the annexation, though this 1s 
not certain, but it has not been by any means proportionate to the in- 
crease of trade, facilities of communication, etc The Rules, as they 
now stand, will have a further effect, but I have no doubt that the 
supphes to heensed vendors should be strictly lmmted if shops are still 
kept open at all in the places where they now are” e 

Q.—“ The Rules as they now stand” mean the Rules which make 
possession illegal as well as sale ? 

A—yYes, that 1s so The lumtation oj issues has, now been 
decided’ 

"  Q—Then with regard to the Eastern Division there 1s the opimon 
of Mr Bridges, the Commissioner ” 

A—Yes He says, ‘I am of opinion that the prohibition of the 
use of opium by Burmans in Upper Burma has been effectual It is 
difficult’to-gne accurate figures on the subject, but the figures supphed 
by the Deprfty Commssioners show that the number of Burmese opum- 
consumers is'excecdingly small, and if there has been any increase in 
opium onsumers since our ocenpation, it 1s very small It must be re- 
membered that Burmans were not aware of any defect in our Opium 
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Rules, and that many Burmans Yerc convicted by Magistrates for trans- 
porting opium The people then generally beheved that the possession 
of opium by*Burmans was contrary to our Rules I have no doubt that 
the restaictions imposed upon the consumption of opmm by Upper 
Burmans cgn be effectually enforced, and they will prevent the spread of 
opium consumption to any great extent” 

Q—Have you any reason to doubt that that’ opmion of Mr. 
Bridges’ 15 substantially confirmed by the reports of Ins I)stnct 
officers ? 

A —No, I have no 1eason to doubt it at all 

Q —Looking at the expression of opinion by the District officers in 
Upper Burma in answer to that question of thg Chicf Commissioner, 
and at the fact that since you wrote that Excise Report of 1890-91, the 
law with regard to the possession of op1um has been made more stringent 
and looking to the furthe: fact that under the new Rules the amount of 
opium to be issued to the shops will be limited, have you any reason to 
doubt that the Rules so modified can be effectually enforced to prevent 
the consumption of opium by Burmese in Upper Burma? 

A,.—I have said here, “there 1s thus good ground for hoping that 

“the measures adopted in Uppe: Burma have so fai succeeded, and that 
at least the curse of opium 1s not rapidly spreading ” 

Q —Theu you are not disposed to go beyond that? 

A —TI should be inched to say that the Jaw has been so enforced 
in Upper Burma that indulgence in the habit of opium has increased to 
a very small extent indeed 

Q e—That the law has been, in“fact, successtally enforced ? 

A —I should be melied to say that 


Q—I suppose you would admit that any law which was passed on 
the subject could not be expected to be enforced absolutely ? ; 

A—Quite so [I fully admit that it never could be expected to be 
enforced absolutely . 


Q—Have yon any reason to doubt o1 do you still doubt that the 
enforcement of practically the same Rules in Lower Burma would be 
practically efficient 7 


A —Of conrse there 1s a difference m the law in Upper Burma 
The two wings of Lower Burma have had seventy years’ experience of 
opium Pretty well half that time xt has been almost free, and laterly 
there has not been much restriction It has been the same m the 
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Pegu Division the last thity or forty years There 1s that diffrence 
between the conditions of the two provinces as regards regtrictions on 
opin Colonel Strover uses the words, “ educated to the use of opinm;” 
whereas we began in Upper Burma by banishing 1t ‘ 

Q,—Do yon think it 1s an accurate statement to say that ‘ people 
have been afforded every facility for the purchase and consumption of 
opium,” when, asa matte: of tact, the price has been very considerably 
raised beyond what it would have been 1{ Government had never interfered 
at all? 

A —The price was raised as far as the auction was concerned at 
least, m the latter part of our period of admimstration of the province, 
not in the earher part 

Q —Not oniy in tne price paid for the license, but in, the price at 
which the Government supphed opium to the vendor surely ? 

A —Thirty-two rupees a seer would be nearly six annas a tola, and 
a daily dole 13 supposed to be not more than ] of a tola, so that the price 
to the odimm vendor would be 14 annas per } tola If he sold that at 
two annas, he would make thirty-three per cent 

By the Chairman —Q —He practically sold it at nearly double 
that? 

A —He did, but he need not unless he hked to 

Q —But the auction bid ran him up” 

A —No doubt it did but mngs often were formed whith kept the 
bids far down 

By Mr Mowbray.—Q —What would have happened if Government 
had not interfered at all? Do you think it tar to say that Government 
had afforded every facitv I think you state it 18 an exaggerated 
expression ? 

A —I think 1t 15 so 

Q —The price of the Government opmm as supphed to the vendor 
15 rupees thirty-two a seer” 

A —In the three divisions in Arakan it 13 rupees twenty-eight 

Q —According to the statement which has been put in here opm 
can be bought from the producers in the Northern Shan States at from 
fifteen to twenty rupees a mse, I will read the statement putan. In his 
Report for 1891 on the administration of the Shan States, the Supemn- 
tendent, Mr Daly, saya ‘The quantity of opium produced in Themm 
and in the Trans-Salween tracts which I visited last season 18 enormous, 
and, ‘although by far the greater part is exported to China or consumed 
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locally there can be little doubt that large quantities hud away to Burma 
As the opiyin cansbe bought from the producers for from rupees fitteen to 
inpees twenty the cess, and 1s of proverlnally excellent quality, the temptation 
to smuggle és very great? = The vss, Compared with the seer 15, 10nghly 
speaking, three and a half to two I take the zess to be 3 65 lb and the 
seer is abort 2 Ibs If the price ut Government opin is rapecs tlurty- 
two per seer, that will be about rupees sixteen per Ib avoudupois This 

Native opin as bought from the producer tihiny the mghegt price 
mentioned here, 1upees twenty per eas, will be something about rupees five 
per Ib L ask you whether the facihties tor obtaining Native opiam at 
that comparatively low pve (you must admit that the Government by 
the heense that they charge the vendors compel the vendors to increase 
the price again to the consumer) do net put a consider rble cheek upon 
the consumption of opm compued with whit they would have done had 
they left tt entucly alone ? 

4 —Deenledly, moxt assuredly 
Q [sit aYian st itement to say that people ive been educated m 
the use of opium im the Arakan Division to which he is refering, when 
one shop exists m the whole ot that division ? 

: A —I must say 1 think it cannot be acetmately said that people 
have been aftorded every facthty: for the pmchase and consumption of 
opinm, aud have been edueatel in ats nse That 18 an over-statement 
of the case *what he meant to convey was not +o much the positive 
uylucement given (that he could not have :ecoided), but very much more 
restuiction night have been put upon it 


» Q—In the Jast paragiaph obyour Excise Report I think you con- 
demn th® present licensing system, and you have told us you would you- 
self prefer to see all opm xold by Government? 

A —Yea 

Q —In your Excise Report of last year, 1892-93, 1efarmg eto the 
revenue at Mandalay you say ' One satisfactory featme ot the year’s. 
report 1s that, im addition to the speci Excuse establishment mamtained 
by Government, the licensee employed 1 regular staff throughout the year 
to cu-upetate with the preventive ofhcers in the supersision and detection 
of dhert salen” ‘That vou regard as sati~factary ? 

A —I do £ 

Q—I rathe: gather fiom you that you also think that although 
these licensees do thelr best to stop people from -mugeling m degling 
ulieitly un opium, they are very ready to do so themaelyes ? 
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A —hat 1 believe 


Q—Do you think if Cavern one the entire retail for supply 
into their own hands that these former licensecs would be gny the less 
anxious to avail them>elres of their previous experience for Uheit dealing” 

A —It would be known oon that they had no ught to have opium, 
and men would be chary of having any dealings with regard to oprum 
with men who nolonger had authority to sell or to have anything to do 
with opium =Asa matter of fact, they have agents all over the town- 
ship o) subdivision or district in which they have ther shops , and they 
have premises and store-houses and boxes and means of concealing opm 
which we do not always know. They have means of spreading and con- 
veying it to outside villages, we know nothing about it That they do 
it 13 proved by tke facbthat Government opium 15 found there where 
can it come from but from these places? The few convictions that have 
been obtaimed show that 1t1s done How the men do it 1t15 difficult to 
say, but they succeed in getting thei opium outside their radius of the 
mmmediate locality in which they aie entitled to sell “ 

Q —Do you think you would have further or better information 
about them, .f Government were catrying on the sale on its own account ? 

A —Ii any then dealt with these men, 1t would be soon known = 1i« 
people were going about their premises as of old, 1t would soon become 
known 


Q —You say you know that a large amount 13 hawked about the 
the country by agents of heensed vendois ? 


A —Yes, we have reason to beheve it 
Q —You have reason to beheve tt, and you cannot stop it ngw? ° 
A —It 1s very difficult, indoed, to stop it 


Q —The condition at present 13 this up to the present time there 
have been no limitations of tssnes at all either in Upper or Lower Burma 
These men, who have opium shops, can have as much opium as they hike 
‘m then shop, and outside 1t too, as long as it 1s not discovered They 
have to make a balance sheet every day of thew opium sales and stock 
Tf the Government itself were selling, what 1s to prevent them from 
issumng from thei skop opm which their agents are supposed to believe 
1s hert opium, that 1s to say, opiam which has been received from Govern- 
ment Tieasnnies what 1s to prevent these men going out, and the people 
to whom it has heen sold beheving that 1t 1s opium from the Government 
Treasury? 
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A —When there 15 10 longa an opm shop, it will be known that 
nobody can Sell, that there can be no agenues, and that the only place it 
can be obtamed 1s the dispensary Every man who offers itior sale will 
be known to be committmg an offence 

By thé Chairman —Q.—Surely they know that there are no agen™ 
ues, and that the man can be punished if he sells anywhere but in a 
shop ? 

A —A man comes as agent of the licensed vendor who has a shop 
in the town 

Q —They know it 15 whet , do not they ? 

A —I question that 

By Mr Mowbray —Cannot you get hold ot these men ? 

A —They are sometimes caught 

Q —When you get hold of one of these men, do you ever bring 
home the*agencysof the shop where he has got the opm from ? 

A y-It 1s extremely difficult It 19 the one puzzle in all these cases 
The real offender 1s hardly ever convicted Its always the unfortunate 
-agent that 1s brought in and convicted That 19 alway$ the complamt of 
the Deputy Commissioners . 

By the Chairman —You say, “the unfortunate agent”, he is 
equally crumal ? 

A.—He 1s equally crnmunal, but he does not get the profit. 

By Mr Mowbray —Q —You will adnut that you will be deprived 
of this actual assistance m some Cases which 1 have reterred to in your 
own report last year, on the part of existing heensees ? 

A —I admit, so far as 1t would be so 

Q —And they would be exposed to greater competition on the part 
of a hcensee who had been deprived of his hcense, but had all the benefit 
of his past experience ? 

A.—I doubt his having much chance after that I think if once the 
better classes of Burmans saw that we had abolished 1 opium farms sold at 
a profit, they would believe in our bona fides, which I am of opinion they 
do not altogether beheve m now : * 

Q —I think it was in your Excise Report of last year that I saw the 
statement that local opiion was consulted before an opium shop, was 
set up ? 
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A—TI do not think that has beeh dom with regard to the opium 
shops It generally 18 done with regard to the hquoi shops | The rales 


under the Opum Act ceitamly do not require it ne 


(J—As you have not set up any new opium shop of Jate years, you 
cannot tell me how you would consult local opmuen on the subject ? 

A —Except ,on the analogy of liquor There they ae alway~ 
consnited 

Q—What means do you adopt for asceitaming the wishes of the 
locality? 

A —In Man teipal towns the Mumerpal Committee 1s consulted, and 
m towns which are not Munitpalitie-, the local officer consults the elders 
of the town, and then epmion 1s held to be 1epresentative 

Q) —I see from paragraph fourteen of your Excuse Report for last 
year that 11 was so“ Local opmion 3s consulted betore any new shop 1s 
licensed for the sale of spuituous hquors or opm ™ 

A —Yes, bnt 1 may say that that has uvt yet been Bpplied as far as 
L hnow as regaids opium, only as regards spirits ' 

By Sn Wilham Roberts —Q—In the eighth result of your en- 
yuites (paagiaplf twenty of your note) you give evidence of the great 

*incrcasc in the consumption of opiam in Lower Barma 

Q —You say that Government sales have mereased m late years by 
jon tames, and m the next sentence yon add that between 1880 and 1890 
the vale~ of Government opin and the number of opium-smoheis had 
(normously excceded the 1ate of growth of population and you add further 
evidence of the same soit so, that apparently there + uo doubt that the 
constmption of opm m Lower Burma has meteased very rapidly *in the 
last few years ? 

A—Ye 

Q—Are you able to pomt out any statisucal result showing that 
that is comeident with au inciease, sav, of the death 1ate, or an increase 
of crume, or 4 dumiation of prosperity m Burina, as tested by any test , 
16 there a shunking population in Lowe. Bama ” 

A —No, I am nog aware of rt Life 1s exceedingly easy in Lower 
Buima mueli easier than im India \ man does not require fo undergo 
anuch physical labow to earn a suffuency Jor Ins daily wants 

() —Hatve vou any statistical fact to snppoit your conclusion m 
paragiaph tweuty-one that the British Government has already gone some 
wav tow ds tuning the Burmese people physically and motally ? 


Ce 


A —The Deputy Chidiniasnhid for Hengada says “ Its continued 
extension im use Is iapidly icieasing and likely to lead tu a great demo- 
talisation ot dhe people’ He further states “from statistics obtained 
from the jail, it appears that im 1882, only 37 opium-smokeis were ad- 
mitted, whereas in 1890 the number had risen to 173” 


Q —That shows there 1s an increase of opium-smoking among the 
jail population, but 1t does not show that there 1s any rummg or demora- 
living effect upon tle general population of Lower Burma ’ . 

A —The percentage of opum-smokers in jail had nsen from 69 m 
1882, to 29 3 m 1890 ot nearly four times ” 

Q — But that does not show that the eflect jhas been to imecrease 
crime or to cause a shimking population ? ; 

A — The crime that 1s committed by opimm-consumers 15 not so 
much crime of a kind that comes before the Courts as erme of a social 
kind in the villages All the officers and repiesentative men of the 
Burmese nation ifnite m saying that the chief kind of offence that 15 
conmttgd 1s petty thefts fiom houses and petty theit. of straw from 
threshing floot~ and thefts of a tamid kind that do not requre comage 
Whether o1 not these offences are on the increase | cannot say 

Q —Amongst the priesthood ot Berma the use of opmm ts cun- 
sidered as a sinful vice’ 


A~Yes’ 


Q —In pwagiaph dowteen of yom report you say, ‘In the Maubin 
and Myanaung Jails the disease to which Burman consumers are observed 
tote most hable ts dysentery, and fost of them suffer hom extreme 
debihiy The inayority ot the deaths in these jails are of Burman smokers 
and eaters of opm’ You have not given the teterences to that? 


A —These are the words contamed m jail reports given by Sur- 
geons they’ are almost the words of the jail reports which were not 
punted 


By the Channman —Q —In the passage you quote m the eighth 
clause of paragraph twenty Major Butler 1s reterring to cases of lus own 
district . 1s he not? ? 

A—He says ‘The percentage of opium-smokeis to the total 
population of the jail had risen from 69 im 1882 to 293 in? 1890, o1 
about fom times, which y also the proportion of mcrease in sales of 
Government opium between these two yeals ” 

A —Yes, that ig in regard to the Henzada District alone 
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Q —If we reter to his letter, we find that in the pertod he mentions 
that Government reduced the shops fiom two to one and lmgely raised 
the price of opm, so that notwithstanding that the revenueefiom opiam 
went up and the amount of opium sold went up, it was m spite of the 
strong measmes taken by Government to restrict the sales? ° 

A —Eascept-that the hcvensed vendo: was allowed to remain 

Q—The number of shops was reduced to one and the piice raised 
laigely, so that if the revenue and the amount sold went up it was the 
people who consumed and not the Government that imduced the con- 
sumption ? 

A —The Goveinment supphed opram as fast as the vendor wished it, 

Q —As fast as the consumer wished it ? 

A —No doubt he would not have asked fo 1t if he could not have 
sold it 

By Mr Pease —Q—Dr George Snunth, m evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1871, adduced the reports of Sir 
Arthur Phayre and Mr Hind, showing that, “ Pnor to the mtreduction 
of British rule nto Arakan the punishment for using opium was death 
The people were hard-working, sober, and simple-mmded Unfortunately 
one of the earhest measures of our administration was the mtioduction of 
the Abkar rules by the Bengal Board of Revenue Mr Hind, who had 
passed the greater part of his long hte amongst the people’ of Arakan, 
described the progress of demoaliation Organized efforts were made 
by Bengal agents to introduce the use of the drug, and to create a taste 
tor 1 among the rising generation” Are you aware that that statement 
was made, and I beheve has never been contradicted, resting on the 
authority of Sir Arthur Phayre and Mr Hind ? 

A—I do not thnk I have read that identical extract 1 am aware 
of the report having been made 

Q —In 1880, Sir Charles Aitchison, then Mr C UU Antehison, na 
Smemotandum on the consumption of opium im Lwma, generally stated 
that 1t 13 “a vice which we have introduced among them,” and he further 
says, “The papers now submitted for consderation present a painful 
pictuie of the demoralization, misery, and rum produced among the Bur- 
mese by oprum-smoking —_ Responsible officers sn all divisions and districts 
of the piovinee and Natives everywhere bear testimony to 1t” So that we 
have the statements of Sir Arthu Phayre, Mr Hind, and Mr A:tchison, 
all assciting that it was through us that the practice has been introduced 
or extended 1 Burma ? 
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A—Yeo 

Q —Do sort remember that?Su Chatles Benard stated, “On mquiry 
it appeared that m the forty houses which compose Minbymg village 
there were filteon opium-smokeis Some of these, all young men, were 
produced, and they had clearly suffered nm physique”? It 13 not correct 
to state that Sir Charles-Beinard only speaks fiom heaisay evidence, or 
{rom 1eports of others ? 

A—No 

Q —With regard to the dispensaries, they are more numerong than 
the opmm shops ? 


y 


A.—Yes, they are more numerous than the opium shops 

Q —And therefore tor the purpose of medi al use they would be 
more a for bringing the drug within the reac ch of the people’ 

—That 18 my opimon 

a —Yon also feel that men who have paid large sums for licenses, 
and also make a profit out of the sale of the drug, have strong mduce- 
ments at the present time to obtain more customers for their trade ? 

A e—That 14 my opmion 

Q —While you ae not oblivious to the fact that the owner of the 
Theense has a direct interest to _ prevent Uhert tiading, still on the whole, 
you feel the advantages of the present system would be more than coun- 
terbalanced by the closmg of the shops and supplying opm though the 
dispensaries ? 

A —That 1s my opmion 

Q.—After all the erticism that there has been on these details, some 
figures may somewhat overstate and Some may understate the tacts—you 
are stil of opinion that your memorandum fairly represents the facts with 
regaid to opium and the influences 1¢ produces on the Burman population? 

A —TI think in the main 1t does 

Q—Do you thnk that the Government will be snpported ‘m the 
restrictions 1t 18 about to make by the best portion of the Burman popn- 
lation? 

A —lI believe so if they prove their good faith by showing that 
the sale of opium either by themselyes or by any others shall not be made 
a sale for profit 

Q —Do you think that still further restnetions would *be im the 
interests of the people? * % 

A,—That 1s my opmion 


2 
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Bvidence of Mr Kum Low Fong, (examined 
through an intetpreter.) : : 
By the Chairman —Formeily I was clerk of an opunfarm Iam 
now ameichant I wish to present a petition 7 : 


Q —Whiw composed the petition ” 

A —Leong Shain Tuck 

Q.—How was the petition submmtted to the people who signed it 
was 1t written and handed 1ound tor signatue ? 


XK —Yes 
Q —Thae was no meeting, T suppose ’ 
A.—No 


Rangoon, the 14th December 1893 

* To TILR MaJis1. 5 COMMISSION ON OPIUM NOW VISITING BURMA 

The humble Memorial of the undersigned Chmesc mbhahitants of Rangoon 
tespectiully shewcth as follows — 

That amongst the Clincse it ib a Lact that opium ip connidered as poison of 
very subtle power which plays a sad havoc among its consumes = Tlic use of 
opnim brings countless misenics upon men One given to oprun howlver mch 
he may be at fist 16 sue to get very poor afterwaids through using the drug 
If a poor man happlns to be fallen into the usc of opium his rmnation commences, 
mmediately , he becomes a complete wreck of humanity, emaciated in form and 
coriupted 11 morals in no time =When an opium-smoher has got no means to 
gratify lis Giaving for the mfernal drug, he generally takes to tmeving The 
use of oprum envelopes the smoker in rapturous dreams of false seysual pleasures 
An exccptionally 1obust man, using opium at first, may not lose his physical 
strength so much fo. a while, but Ins moral character at once changes for the 
worse, and dcpending upon lis physical strength, he commit» dacoity , m fact 
he becomes a bully and blustcic: of the quarte: of the town he locates and 
generally lives upon the carnmgs by eatortion, mtumidation, levying black mail 
ctc Opium consumers are apt to neglect’ their duties towards parenty, and to- 
wards childien ‘They chsregard then usual work and business, their minds arc 
continually set upon having a dose ora pull of opium every uow and then It 
18 unnecessary for us, we think, to point out in further details the disastrous 
effects of the use of opium upon men at large The rwnation opium has brought 
upon all people 1s mamfest cnough Almost every one of the Chinese people 
18 cogniéant of the fact that oprum has myurivus effect upon those who make usc 
of 1t It 18 not only thc Chinese who are affected by the baneful influence of the 
indulgence m opium but othe: nations who use opram must suffer also Should 
the benign Government prohibit the use of opium, the oprum-consumers would 
be able to ent off then bad practice cas ly cnough They will 1egam health and 
become prosperous Because cpsum 1s obtainable with facilities, and opium- 
consumers having thate strong temptation m their way, cannot give up using 
opium although hey ey tiy their utmost to stop the bad habits they have 
contruted, by all kinds of means We are very glad to know that the Royal 
Jommission ele on a visit to Burma and are making cnquiies about oplum We 
shall be very thankful 1f opium 1s suppressed entigely When there 1s no opium 
to be had mankind wilBhve im prosperity and peace, free from certam maladics 
ea to the use of opium = We beg to humbly lay the above facts before your 
onours , 
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Q—Are all these geittlemen who signed it abstainers from opiuti- 
smoking ? 
A —2Some do not smoke, and others do smoke 


Q —How many gentlemen have attended here with this deputation 
to present this memomal:? 


A —Over sixty, ° 
Q—To what piofessios do they belong , are they all traders o 
shopkeepers, or are some of them artizans ? : 


—They are mostly traders. 

Q —Are some artizans ? 

A.—Yes P 

Q—Outof the 240 v1 s0 who have nae attended, are some of 
those traders and artizans ” 

A—Yes We have bionght sume opum-smokers They are out- 
side . 

Q—Are any of the gentlemen who have attended here opmm- 
smoktrs ? 

A —There are a few opium-smokers amongst’ the geutlemen im 
the deputation : 

Q —What 1s the wish of the petitioners? [3 1t that oprum should 
be absolutely stopped, and that nobody should be allowed to to get it? 

A —We would agree to stop it entirely 

Q—According to the census there are about 5000 Chinese in 
Rangoon, and there are over 300 signatures to this petition, do you 
think* that the majority ot the 5,000 Chmamen would agree with the 
300 who signed the petition ? 

A —ZJust the same 


Q—They had no opportunity to come ? . 

A —I think the majority of the 5,000 Chmese would agree with 
the petition, 

Q.—I suppose you except the opium-smokers from that ? 

A—Yes ® . 


Q.—Some of the opium smokers who came up and gave evidence 
before us were much opposed to register themselves ? ’ 
A —Yes, they are afraid to be registered = * 
Q —Do you think the same people would wish total prohibition ? 
A.—Some would agice to it, but others would not agree to 1t 
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By Sir Wilham Roberts —Q —If a petitidn. asking that the Chinese 
might not be compelled to register themselves were taken round, would 
as many names be put to that petition as appear on this_petation ? 

A —Yos I think as many signatures would be appended to a 
petition askipg that the Chinese might not be, compelled to register 
themselves as have been appended to this pctition , 

By Mi Pease —Q —Wonld it be as easy to get signatures to 
a petition m tavui of opmm not bemg stopped at all? * 

A -£{ do not think that so many signatures would be obtamed 

By Mr Mowhay —Q—Did yon present any petition to the 
Viceroy when he was here the otber diy ” 

A—-No ft, . 

By the Chanman We ae glad to have received this memorul 
and it will be fled among the papers attached to om sport. 


Evidence of Mr F. W.R. Fryer, 0. &. 1, Acting Chiof 
Commissioner of Burma. : 


By the Chanman —I have been in Burma over seven yeain I, was 
Commissioner of the Central Division liom August, 1886, to June, 1888 , 
from June, 1888, to’ Maich, 1891, 1 was Fimanual Commissioner , and 
since 1892 T have been Ofhciating Clef Comnussionet 

Q —What is your opinion on the estimate of the number ot 
Bormans wm Lowu Burma who ae confirmed opium smokels wlich 1s 
given nm Mi Snicaton 5 note ut 1892? 

A —I consider that the estimate of the uamber ot Buimans m 
Lowe: Burma, who aie coninmed opimm,consumeis which 1s given in the 
Fimancial Commissioner's note of the 27th Apiul 2892 15 exaggciated 
According to that estimate the number 1s 85,600 The number ot 
Burmans who registered themselves as consumers in April to July, 1898 
was 7,513 Even allowing to the fact that any Burmans have pro- 
bably abstained from registering themselves, I have no doubt that the 
fhgures in the Financial Commissioner’s note are exaggerated, 


* This question was ouginally put by Sir Wm Roberts, but the mterpretu 
failed to explain 1t to the A oe soas to give an intelligible answe1, and eventual 
ly Sir W' Roberts put the question as to registration given above . 

aie A petition was presented to the Viceray by Burmese residents of Rangoon 
efi a wae satisfaction at the prohibition of the sale of opium, and asking 
that a similir prohibition might've ehforted a8 regards alcoht] ‘His Exvéllency 
stated that the memonal ,would, he considered by, the Government of India, at 
the same sime etpicssing his own stiong opinion that Government had alread 
gone quite in enough in sahctuonng such wménngementa ob\andevadual liberty, : 
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Q =p5 you, consider that the new rnles which have been approved 
by the Government of India ate as strong measuies for restricting the 
consumptjon of opium as 15 expediment to attempt to enforce, o1 would 
you go further ? 

ATI consider the measures for icstricting the consumption of 
oprum, which have already been taken, yo fai cnongh,,and that to enforce 
them will be a task of considerable difficulty Burma has a frontier of 
enormous Jength, and opium 1 generally produced o: consamed in the 
countries along its bouders Thus, m Yunnan, the Shan Stftes and 
Siam, m fact almost all along the eastern boider, opiam is grown and 
consumed, in some parts m very consideable quantities Smuggling 
by sea also 1s easy and vey diffcultto pevent Opium is at present 
brought into Burma both by steamers and ships as well as through thee 
post office When the new regulations come into force, the temptation 
to smuggle will be greatly increased, and it will be difficult to keep at 
down Even ganja, which has been prolubited in Burma for twenty 
years and which 1s hardly ever consumed by Buimans, 1s frequently 
smuggled into Burma by Natives of India In order to check the increase 
of smuggling which ts anticpated, I proposed to, employ preventive 
establishments costing annually Rs 419,788 more than the establishments 
at present entertamed The additional establishments will be employed 
at present the smuggling of opium by sea I do not propose to employ 
any additional establishment to check Jand smuggling <A preventive 
staff is at present employed for that purpose on the eastern frontier of 
Upper Bama IT consider tt useless to attempt to prevent smuggling 

*along, the wild mountainous bérder of Siam, These parts are thinly 
populated, and 1 hope that there will be httle smuggling thongh them 
I .consider that to prombit the consumption of opm by Chinese, 
Kachins, and Shans would cause most serious discontent, and that it 
would beeimpossible to enforce the prolbition In feverish places such 
as the jade mines in Bhamo, the tim mines mm Mergui, and the ruby 
mines, the Natives cannot do without opium 

Witness then put in a note which shows the facilities for smugghng 
opium into Burma, also notes showing (a) the pusting and excise eg- 
tabhshment in Upper Burma, and the existing proposed excise etablish- 
ment 1m Lower Burma , (4) the number of cases dealt with in Upper Burma 
under the Opium Act since 1889-90, (c) the numbei of chses dealt with 
under the excise laws (hquor and opium) in Lowe: Burma from 1883-84 
to 1892-93 5 

Q —Have you any other remark you wish to make? 
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A.—I wish also to say that I have rofuested Mr. Warry, Adviser 
on Chinese Affairs to this Government, who 1s a particularly competent 
witness as regards the Chinese, as he is on very intimate térms with 
them and frequently stays in their houses, to send a statement of his 
views on the use of opium as affecting Chinese , Mi Warry js now in 
the Chinese Province of Yunnan, on his way to visit the Chinese Viceroy 
ot that Province, so it has not been possible to summon him as a witness 
T have also called for a written statement from Mr Scott, now Her 
Butannig Majesty’s Minster at Bangkok, as regards the effect of the 
consumption of opium by Shans Mr Scott has been employed m the 
Shaun States since 1886, and has given much attention to the opium 
question : 

Q.—How did you select the witnesses to appear before this Com- 
mission ? 

A —I chose all the witnesses who I thought were hkely to be able 
to give evidence on the subject from their experience | I made out a 
hst of the names myself 1 put them down without knowmg anything 
ot their views, except in the case of one witness, Mr Bridges I happen- 
ed to be at Mandalay when I made out the hst, and I asked him what 
his views were Except from anything that had been published regard- 
ing the opium question in which they had expressed thar views I knew 
nothing, and certainly not as regards the Natives. 

Q.— Were the opimm-consuming Chinamen specially selected through 
the Deputy Commnssioner ” 

A—No, 1 asked Mi Wanty Some were ill, and we asked the 
Supermtendent ot Police to substitute dthers Mr Bayne, the Reyenue 
Secretary, took down the statements of the witnesses but that was after 
they had been selected, not before With regard to the difficulty of pre- 
venting smuggling there 1s one thing I wish to mention The length of 
sea coast, d find, 13 1,500 miles From Malwun to the north of Burma 
the distance 18 1,200 miles, so that we should have a very large extent of 
frontier to guard. 

By Mr. Mowbray —Q —You have put in a note as to the excise 
estabhshment does that include the Customs ? 

A—No It ineludes both hquor and opm. The same establish- 
ment 18 employed for both. 

By the Chairman.—Q—Have any cases occurred withn your 
recollection im which oprum is smuggled or shore at places other than 
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A —Yes, it % smuggled mn ly Native boats 


Q—Is there any Custom House estabhshment along the coast to 
guard against that sort of smuggling ” 

A —No , none 

Q—There is no law prohibiting Native crafts from landing where 
they hke ? 

A —Not fishing boats, or small boats, of that kind. There are a 
number of Native budgeiows that goin I do not thik there 15 any law 
which prohibits a ship stopping where it likes 

Q —The ships do it at then own nsk? 

A —lIt 1s only during the fair weather Dumng the’ monsoons they 
could hardly run im anywhere on the coast except at a regular port, 
There 1s another thing I should hke to mention I think if we were to 
endeavour to enforce total probition we shonld have great difficulty nm 
keeping the people’from bemg haiassed by the Pole and Preventive 
officers, gnd I think that the people would resent the mterference of the 
Government very much 

‘By Mr Mowbray —Q —As Financial Commissioner you had the 
opiim revenne under you immediate control ? 

A—Yes, 

Q—I should lke to know your opmon as to whether the Rules in 
tovcein Upper Burma when you were Financial Commissioner were prac- 
tically operative m iestneting the supply to Burmans and not to toreign- 

2 
ers e 

A —I do not think the Rules were altogether operative They very 

muck restricted the use of opmm hy Burmans, but I do not thmk they 


altogether prevented it 
Q—Do* yon think 1t would be possible for any rules absolutely to 
prevent 1 ? 


A —No, I do not think 1t would 

Q—With regard to the position of these Sawbwas in the Shan 
States, have they the power, if they chose, to prohft the growth» of 
opm in their own States at the present time without any permission 
from Her Majesty’s Government ? . 

A—No There 1% no order to the contrary. I think the people 
probably might appeal t the Local Government agamst any such order 
of a Sawbwa, m which case he would be asked to justify his erder 
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Q —So far as the revenue goes, I Suppose the Butmese Government 
would be pleased if the growth of the opm in the Shan States’ were 
prohibited ? ‘ 

A.—Yes, We even considered the question of whether it would 
not be possible to subsidise the Cluefs in ordet to prevent the growth of 
opium in their States It would be very much to the advantage of Burma 
if the growth of opmm could be prevented 

Q —It would render your worl: on the trontier moe casy than it 15 
at present ? 

A —Yes, 

By Mi Pease —Q—Was there any communication on th 
made to the Sawbwas ” a 

A —I think, but I will not be certain, that probably the su 
ent mentioned the subject to them : ee 

By Mr Mowbray —Q —The registration of Burmans 1s still gong 
on 

A —Yes, and it will go on up to the end of June next year” 

Q—So that the total of 7,513 1s not by any means the final result 
which will be obtamed by registration ” 

A—No. 

Q —When will you issue the hcenses with a limited suppl 
when does that come mto force ? ee ee 

A—From the Ist of January 1894 The hceenses will 
force also from the 1st of January era es 

Q —On what basis do you propose to calculate your bmnted issues of 
opium for next year’ : 

A —We have calculated that each registered consumer sh 

A ould get 
quater tola a day only We have calculated the number of nok Beans 
adding twenty-five es cent, for future registration and for non-Burmang 
whom you may not know of Of course there 1s an allowa: 
ae lowance for doctors 

Q—After neXt June the registers will be absolutely closed to all 
Burmans ” 

A —Yes, unless a man can show that he has been abs 

ent 
Burma, and has had no opportunity of registermy himself a 
By Mr Pease —Q —In the despatch from the Governmen 
t of India 
to Lord Kimberley on the 6th of December-there 13 this sentence, ae 
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order to ascertam* the consutaption and thereby facilitate the detection 
and prevention of smuggling, we should have been willmg to approve rules 
requring thee registration of non-Burman consumers of opium for infor- 
matiqn merely, and not as a condition of possession We were, however, 
advised that such rules are not authored by the Opmm Act, would 
possess no “legal validity, and could not be enforced 1f disregarded” Is 
that to be read as meaning that the Opium Act does not?allow the regis- 
tration for u.formation meiely, o1 1s 1 to be read as meaning that the 
Opmm Act does not allow the registration of non-Buiman consumers 48 
2 condition of possession ? 
A —TI read it that 1t 15 tor information 

Q —It would not be contrary to the Opmm Act to eon e registra- 
tion of non-Burman consumers a3 » condition of poxsession ? 

A—No They require registration of Burmans as a a condition ot 
possession , therefore, I suppose they could reyune the registration of 
non-Burmans as a condition of possession 

By the Charman —Q —In the statement showmg the offences 
agamst the Opmm Act I see the following fgues In 1891 number of 
persons brought before the Magistiate, 2,250, number of persons 
erutted, 509, uumbe ot persons finally convicted, 1,681 In 1,892, 

2,122 persons actually brought before the Magistrate, 435 persons 
acquitted or discharged , and 1,625 persons finally convicted These are 
tor Lower Burma Do not you think that mean» a very serious alnount 
the figures of harassment upon the people? 

A —I think so, certaimly 
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NOTE. 


As the Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Opium Trade, with the complete report of the evidence, 
will probably be published 10 London very soon after 
the present instalment of this Report reaches England, 
it is not mntended further to contmue this publication, 
It was commenced in complance with the earnest desire 
expressed for some report, fuller and faarer than the brief 
and generally one-sided telegrams that reached England 
a3 to the proceedings of the Commission telegrams 
which the fuller reports of the Oalcutta newspapers 
were quite insufticient to rectify, asthese gave hardly 
any account of the cross examination. The reports of 
the Calcutta sittings were for the most part specially 
prepared for the society, those of the sittimgs in Burma 
have been compiled from the official shorthand writers’ 
notes, with only such omissions and sondacnest as 
to leave the sense unaffected. 

JG ALEXANDER 

Of Sengupore, 19 March, 1894 ‘ 
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JosgrH CuLbHaw, Manager, Methodist Publishing House, Calcutta, 
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REPORT 


Social Purity Weeting 


IN THE 


TOWN HALL, CALCUTTA. 
November 27, 1898. 
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On Monday, November 27, 1898, a public meeting was held m the 
Town Hall, Calentta, m behalf of Social Punty It was the largest 
meefing held there for along timd and may be truthfully spoken ot 
asa Monster Meeting Tt was called together on the amtiative of the 


Calcnttr Missionary Conference dnt was attended by persons of all 
asses and ranks of the people ‘There were Anglicans Roman-ts 
Nonconfonmiets, Hindns, Vahlommedans  Parsees Clagvinen | Viresion- 


aue-, Lawyers, Merchants, Protessois, Doctors and others — \imongst 
the prominent representatives, the followmg were noticed m addition to 
the speakers , the majority of the missionaries, Rev J Ferner, chap- 
lain ot the Church of Scotland, several Roman Catholic pnests, several 
Native clergy ef different denommations , Messrs nA Remfry 8nd 
A GQ Harris, Sohcitors; Messrs Irving, Osmond, Horne, Duffill, 
Espino, Laidlaw, Atkinson, Stewart, Babus Debendra Chandta Ghose, 
Jotendra Nath Chowdbry, Umes Chandra Datta, Kmshna Kumar 
Mautra, Sins Chandra Chowdhry, Ram Cheran Mutter, Asutosh Mooker- 
yea, Dr Mohini Mohan Bose, &c, &., &c 
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The Meeting commenced at 5-30'and on the motion of Sir Romesh 
© Mitter and Babu Sahgram Singh (a prominent member of the Hindus- 
tam community) Bishop Thoburn took the chair and opened the meeting 
with the following remarks ¢ 

Gentlemen, before addressing you a few words, I have much pleasure 
m announcing to you that the Right Reverend P Goethals, Archhshop 
of Calcutta, on Ins own behalf and on behalf of the Roman Catholic 
dergy of this city has written a letter expressing his deep sympathy with 
this movement and Ins hope that 1t may be successful in the mportaut 
objects it has in view The Rev C Jordan also wntes in 9 similar strain 
ou behalf of the Baptist Missionary body and segrets that hig absence 
from Calcutta prevenis lis bemg present Bishop Thoburn then proceeded 
to say — 

I feel 1t to be no shght honor this evenmg to be asked to preside 
at the first meeting ever held m India at which representative men of 
all the rehgious bodies m the commuuity have come together solely in 
the interests of pubhe yutue Wile we must all regret the pamtul 
necessity whch brmgs us here, we may at Jeast le thankful that as 
fellow-citizens and tellow-townsmcen we can thus mect together on a. 
commen platlomm to protest agamset the encieachments of vice m our 
midst, and to plead for the wterests of virtue and public decency, for 
the satety of the young, and for the good name of the great city nm which 
our lot has been cast For some time past there has heen an mereasing 
concen wn the minds of those who aie willig to give attention to the 
subject, in reference to the state of morals in our city, until at last itis 
telt by many that the present condition otf things has become sumply 
intolerable Endurance has quite ceased to be a virtue, and the time has 
fully come to demand an immediate reform of the most practical k.nd 

Opmoons differ as to the cause of the present movement Some 
trace 1t at once to the mereasing effrontery of vice, while others account 
for 1t on the ground that the moral tone of socicty, m all its branches, 
1s slowly but steaddy nsmg Both these views are i a measure correct 
T have known Calentta for twenty years, and itis my conviction that 
there are many more good people mm the city than there were twenty years 
ago I beheve there is a more enlightened public conscience than there 
wags in former years But on the other hand I feel bound to admit that 
vice is more strongly fortified than ever before, better orgamzed, more 
contemptuously defiant of the nghts of decent people, and more alarming 
in its encioachments upon our most ordinary nghts We all admt, of 
course, that nothing shoit of a very grave necessity ought to justify the 
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Calling ot a pable anass meeting 1: the wowed object which has brought 
us tégether Does such a ccessily vist’) Let us see 


In the first place, the condition of our stieets has long been an 
insufferable pubhe scandal In the southern pat of the city, with the 
eaception ofta few select quarters in wluch the more wealthy Europeans 
live, there 1s hardly a street or a lane through wiuch decent people can 
take ther children with them uf they wish to go for an evening walk, 
much less to take them to a place of worship when they have to return 
after mght-fall It15 said by some, I know, that m former yeais*come 
of the scenes witnessed about Jora talao were more shameless than anythmg 
seen at the present time This 1s very true so far as the shameless exlubi- 
tions in the streets are concerned, but when the stregt once known as Jora- 
talao was thoroughly renovated and its very name changed, the evil which 
had been confined to one locality, simply spread ito other parts of the 
city until it has now become moie genetal, while it 13 no less defiant of 
public opmon than formerly It 1s against its presence we protest this 
evenmg Its agents have changed their methods of procedure, but the 
evil itselé has not m any measuze abated In some respects, indeed, 16 
13 worse than formerly Decent men are still subject to msult on our 
fost pubhe streets if they chance to walk abroad, and whole neighbor- 
hoods have become so infested with bad characters that the price of real 
estate 1s seriously altected, and the difficulty of obtainmg a suitable house 
m winch to Aye has been greatly mereased The annoyances to which 
quiet neighbors aie subject are unspeakable In the northern part of the 
city the case 1s somewhat different, and yet sufficiently mtvlerable It 13 
a agriking fact that the most shamelgss characters im the city are not 
Indian, But persons imported from Lope, and hence our Indian 
fmnends in the northern part of the city ai subject to less annoyance in 
some respects than those who hve in the Emopean quarters, but they also 
have enough of which to complain Many ot the streets, lanes, and side- 
walks, from early evenmg till a late how, are disfigured by exhilntions which 
are humiliating to our common humanity To see a dozen poor creatures 
ranged in rows, and placed on exhibition on the side of one of our public 
streets, like so many animals offered for sale, 1s a spectacle which ought 
not to be tolerated in any city, and one from which young men and yhil- 
dren should be dehvered We can state our position in a few words. 
Our streets should be maintained in a state of decency Shameless exhibi- 
tions of every kind should be absolutely forbidden We cannot anm- 
hilate vice, and we do not propose to attempt the umpossible, but weedo 
insist that vice shall be’ compelled to shrmk back mto its own congemal 
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darkness, and not disfigure our streets or thake somer of them, as at pre- 
ent, practically useless for decent people 


In the next place, we have met together to demandsprotection for 
hapless children who are exposed to the worst of all possible fates It 18 
too well known that a traffie m young girls, most of whom are of a tender 
age, has long been carried on m this city The fate of these children 1s 
the worst which could possibly be devised I have said more than once 
in public, and repeat it here again to-mght, that of I had a daughter I 
would much 1ather see her thrown ito a den of hyenas, than placed m 
the power of certam men and women in this city, who are constantly en- 
gaged im effecting the rum ot such hapless children as fall mto their 
hands I say “constqutly engaged,” and I use the term advisedly When 
we find men who avow that they make their hvehthvod by followmg this 
traffic, when we find one house after another mamtamed m the interest 
of the traffic, with hardly any attempt at concealment, we can hardly be 
accused of usug extravagant language when we say that ths hormble 
work 1s going on constantly Then, to this we have to add the hunultat- 
ing tact that others of » more mature age are mported every scason ito" 
India from Europe It will be said, I know, that statements of this 
kind are exaggerated, but when a dozen poor creatures arrive in Calcutta ° 
by a single steamer, under the care of one man, and he well known to 
our authorities, we may well conclude that we are not making a mistake 
m putting forward this charge 

Tn the third place we have to consider the presence m our midst otf 
a colony of foreigners ot both sexes—a colony which has been established 
in the interests of pubhe vice, and which to this day 1s maintained wholly 
at the expense of the good name and good morals of this city. “Itis said, 
1 know, that the male portion of these colomsts are made up of quiet 
men, that they never stir up rots, that they never create disorder of 
any kind, that they are not given to intemperance , and that they do not 
trouble the police, to all of which it 13 enough to reply that this course 
of conduct 1s simply a part of their procedure They know that ther 
ends cannot be accomplished by disorder and wiolence It 1s to thar 
interest to maintain a quiet exterior, but this does not affect the mam 
isspe Our complaint agamst them is that they are smply moral 
lepers, that the whole settlement 1s made up of men and women who are 
wholly deyoted to the propagation of vice 1n all its worst forms, and that 
1t would be better for our city, better for 1ts good name, better for the 
mterests of the public, that a colony of lepers should be mported from 
some region where lepers abound, than that these creatures should be 
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permitted to establish thenisely em om midst , take possession of houses 
that ought tg be occupied by decent people, depress the value of real es- 
tate and dishonor the European name in the eyes of eastern people. 

I hardly dare to add another word, and yet I cannot refrain from 
stating the’case at its wérst I feel that 11s almost a personal humila- 
tion for me to be obhged to stand before this andience ar] say that there 
are depths of vice below what I have thus far indicated, which are openly 
tolerated 1n our midst There are houses on some of our most pubhe 
streets, mamtaianed in the interests of certain forms of vice which must 
be nameless im a-public address No city can smk lower m the moral 
scale than to tolerate with indifference such forms of vice as those to 
which I allude That such toleration has been end 19 now extended to 
this worst of all evils, 18 a fact concernmg which there can be no doubt 
I can say no less, I need say no more on this head 

Such are the grounds of complaint, and we have met together this 
evenmg to demayd that there shall be a thorough-going reform in refer- 
ence to all these evils It will be said, perhaps, that a qmet appeal to 
the autorities should have been made before the whole unsavoury subject 
19 dragged out before the public eye To this I reply that some ot us 
“have been appealing to the authorities until we are growing weary, but 
with little result thus far It,may be that our laws-are defective, as wé 
are sometimes told they are I do not pretend to be an authority on this 
point, but, asa matter of fact, it 13 nearly zmpossible for decent neighbors 
to get reef when a pest-honse 1s set up in their midst There 1s one 
house on Wellesley street which 1s in close proximity to four schools, to 
one large church with a very large Sunday-school, 4 house which cannot 
be passefl in the evening by children and young folks, without their wit- 
nessing scenes which should not appear m pubhe I have myself been 
engaged with others m personal efforts to secure the removal of that one 
brothel duripg the past five months, but thus far without any sucegss = I 
give this merely as an illustration of the fact that we have not been ré-. 
miss m appealing to the authorities for help The case ofthis one broth- 
el has been before two Commissioners of Police, and before the acting 
Lieutenant-Governor, and, while I am glad to beheve that some of thesé 
officials really wished to give relief, yet, as a mate of fact nothing has 
been done 

But I trust that we shall not fall into the mistake this eventhg of being 
too personal We are here to demand measures—broad measures of reform 
and a proper admimstration of the law, and not to attack idividhalg, 
I trust too that we shall not waste our strength in denouncing the police, 
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That is a snare nto which many people dall. "I do not pretend to say 
that all pohoemen are model saints, but Ido say thet there 1s great danger 
that good people may try to satisfy their consciences by throwing all 
responsibilty in such matters upon these guardians of public order 
We all have a common responsibility in the case, Let us simply demand 
two things. Fyrst, that if our laws are unperfect, no time be lost n 
making them effectave, and second, that when the law 1s made mght, 
xt be at once vigorously admunisiered by those upon whom this duty 
rests’ We ask suaply that our streets may be decent, that quiet 
neighbors may have the power to secure the removal of brothels from 
their vicinity , that public thoroughfares shall no longer be barred to the 
use of respectable men with their wives and daughters that children 
shall be protected , that houses of nameless vice be peremptorily closed , 
that obscene hterature be relentlessly proseribed , and that the foreign 
Golony m our midst be utterly broken up, and all the male colonists 
at least summarily deported from our shores 

We are in serous earnest in what we are dong. We have taken 
up this matter without any intention of Jayg 1t down, until semethng 
18 accomplished. Let no one suppose that the agitation will end with 
the present meeting. It will go on until either our laws, or our courts 
and police force, have been amended. We do not propose quietly to be 
told by a learned Justice of the High Court that the greatest possible wrong 
that can be uaflcted upon any mnnocent child, 1s virtually siuelded by the 
law. We do not propose to leave the children of this great city to the 
tender mercies of the worst men and women to be found on the globe. 
As I have just said, ather our laws, pr else our courts and our poke 
force must be reformed. It 1s not for me to say where the difficulty 
really hes, I only know that, as a matter of fact, 1t seems to everyone 
who attempts to secure a reform, that the laws all work agamst hm. It 
may not be so, but 1t seems 80 Many of us feel deeply that this 1s so 
We meet ths evening to insist that it shall be so no longer. If our 
” task cannot be finished in a month, we will take a year for it, if a 
year will not suffice we will take ten years , and if ten years will not suffice, 
we are prepared to give twenty-five years to the work. We have entered 
into, the contest expecting to win, and we shall not give up the contest 
until our work 1s finished. 


Da. Mouzxpea Lat Sannan said :—Reverend Sir and Gentlemen, 
I can asewre you that 1t1s owmg to a sense of daty, duty imperative, duty 
which could not be shirked, which hag compelled me, notwithstanding 
¢lve present state of my health, to which allusion, has 80 kindly been made 
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by the Reverend Chairmap, I say it 18 nothmg but a sense of duty which 
has compelled me to appear before you this evenmng, and I therefore crave 
your indulgence for being brief And it appears to me notwithstanding 
what has so ommously fallen from the Chairman, that one can afford to 
be bref For what is ‘required at this meeting 1s not many words but 
the consciousness of deep conviction Now gentlemen, I beheve you have 
reahsed, not only the supreme importance but the extreme delicacy of the 
subject ; a delicacy which demands that 1t should be treated with all the 
seriousness of which human nature 1s capable, not with a hght feart, 
certainly not with frivolity, and in order that this may be done it 18 neces- 
sary that we should remember two things in connection with tins subject. 
One 18 the strength of the passion which hes at the bottom of all the 
mischief which 1s the burden of our complamt, and the other 1s the 
strength of the force of example, especially when that passion 15 concerned 
Of the strength of the passion, gentlemen, I thmk that you need not to be 
told m detail Jf you simply remember that 1t has been mplanted by 
God himself m human nature, in common with all anmate nature, for no 
other tMan the divine purpose of continumg his creation, you will not be 
surprised to find that 1t 19 scarcely less strong than the ,mstmct of self 
preservation itself. In man the regulation of this passion has been most 
wisely and most beneficently left to his free will in order that 6 may be 
to him, as Milton has well stated “the scale by which to heavenly 
love he may ascend” But in pomt of fact man has not carned ont the 
divine purpose What ought to have been his ughest happmess has been 
Ins greatest misery, and mstead of making it the ladder to convey hm 
and lft him to the pure love of God eand man, he has made it ta carry 
him to the lowest depth of degradation And why or how? Symply by 
the abuse of that most precious grit, which has elevated Inm above the 
brute, free will By the abuse of this froe will he has sunk the God 'm 
him and exajted the brute Gentlemen, however sad, however unfor- 
tunate, however disastrous it may be, it 13 a fact and 1 behoves every man 
who wishes good to himself and to his fellow men to recognise this fact 
with all humulrty, and set to work prayerfully Iuse this word advisedly, 
for unless we do that, we should be grievously wrong and should be retard- 
ing every attempt at reform if we look upon our errmg brothers and sisters 
with horror, #8 if thers was a monopoly of sm On the contrary, 
gentlemcn, we sltduld remember the solemn rebuke which was admmustered 
by that greatexemplarpf humanity to the accusers of the adulteress, and 
the heavenly forbearance he showed. to the adulteress herself, ‘“Nexher 
do I condemn thee, go ang sim no more.” 
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Do not suppose for a moment that £ quote the almost superhuman 
example of Jesus Christ to make you lement towards vice; no cerfamn- 
ly not, for remember the stern command which accompanied, the forbear- 
ance, “Go and sin no more” There we are taught to forbear as well 
as to be firm m our resolve to sin no more—“ Sia no more.” These words 
have a significance deep and wide They have a deep significance as 
regards the individual sin and a wide significance as regards others whom 
he or she may involve And then you see what your attitude towards 
vice ought to be. In the hght of these words you see that you have 
every right, and indeed, it 1s your plain duty to see that vice 1s not only 
corrected in the individual but that 1t does not spread by example, the 
example which 1s contagion of the worst description because of its most 
potent influence.” Gentlemen, this 1s a duty which we owe not only to 
the present generation, but to all future generations, for you hardly need 
a medical man to tel] you that the vice m question contammates and 
poisons the very fountam of hfe itself, and unless a very stnct watch 1s 
kept over it, the lamentable and uremediable detenoratién of the human 
race 1s mevitable That this vice 1s on the increase in the metrgpolis 1s 
shown by its most shameless display in the most public places 
Everyone of you must be familar with the fact, and can it be. 
doubted for a moment that such a display of sucha fascmating 
and such a ruimous vice will draw into its vortex the weak and the 
unwary and thus mvolve the welfare not only of this or that com- 
munity, but of all the communitics of Calcutta, and expose them to the 
most widespread and serious form of moral leprosy umaginable Then 
the most obvious duty of every dividual, and of every community and 
of the state, must be to check the malignant progress of this vige by all 
legitimate means I do notthmk, gentlemen, there 1s any necessity for 
more words from me and I have therefore the greatest pleasure in moving 
the first resolution which 18 as follows -— 

Resoven, that this meeting has observed with serious alarm, the 
‘increasing infringement of pubhe decency caused by the presence and 
action of improper characters on streets, drives, and places of public 
resort in Calcutta, as well as the grave annoyance caused to schools, 
churches, and residents zn many parts of the city by the proximity of 
disreputable houses. “This meeting therefore asks for an, admimuistra- 
tion of the existing law, or if necessary, for additional legislation, which 
will secure the maintenance of public decency in the city of Calcutta 


Tur Rev Farner Laront, 8. J., C. I. E,- saxd:—Mr. Charman 
and Gentlemen, the chairman has given you alteady an idea of the um- 
portance of the objat of this meeting, by drawing your attention to the 
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fact that on this platform and if this hall, there are no distimctions of 
natiénahties or rehgions’ When all men coalesce, congregate, unite, in 
this fashion for an object, that object must be of extreme mmportance. 
Nothing short of the importance of this question to all men, all familes, 
= society atself, could have drawn us together m such large nambers. 
You will have noticed, gentlemen, that there are a great many clergymen, 
who have inaugurated this meeting We are the moving spimt of this 
meeting, and I thik no clergyman needs an apology for pushing for- 
ward such a meeting as this =‘ For there is nothing that I can cé@neewve 
of more disastrous to religion than this social vice After the weighty 
address which you have heard from Dr Sarkar, who has given us his long 
experience a8 a man, as a father of a family, gnd as a physician, you 
will not expect me to say very much more on the subject of which he 
treated I shall therefore confine myself to bearmg witness to the ne- 
cessity for this first resolution 
T have been twenty-eight years m Calcutta, and therefore I can speak 
de nat I have Seen and I will tell you the result of my expemences for 
the paag twenty years Twenty years ago there were m my neighbou- 
hood three or four streets which were shunned by every man who was manly 
sand by respectable men These localities were known’to be localities of 
a disreputable character, and no man was ever seen there who had the 
slightest respect fo. himselt That was twenty years ago Now at the pre- 
sent momentin that very same quarter ot Calcutta there are not only three 
o1 four streets that contain these houses, but I should say perhaps only three 
or four that do not contam them Now, gentlemen, this 1s a great pub- 
lig hardship, because these houses are not generally found m those 
quarterssinhabited by the upper ten, but they are found amongst the 
dwellmgs of the poor, and the dwellings of the middle class Now 
there’are already too few streets m this city with decent dwellings for 
the poor, and too few even with decent dwellmgs for the muddle class, 
without our* having the few streets that can be inhabited by thet fami- 
hes polluted as they are now polluted These are facts, and these are not 
theories, hard facts, and the number of these houses 1s creasing almost 
m geometneal proportion, and thus many localities which I have known 
for years, and which I could name in my quarter of, the town wheye de- 
cent people ised to live are now’deserted 
Only the other day I was asking a woman, a parishioyer of mine, 
who had been away and had come back, why she had not returned to her 
old dwelling, and she s&id “how could I think of domg so I wasglad 
enough to escape aoe, that house, and I shall never set foot there 
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agam” Is it not lamentable, gentlemen’ that people ghonld be driven 


trom the healthy parts of the town, and that prunent vice should flournsh 
m Calcutta as if it had the nght to drive every honest citizen from these 
resorts Now, what do we want? We want to see rf nothing can 
be done to repress the boldness of these créatures We ‘have tnd, 
our chairman hag given you instances, and I could give you instances 
in my experience But it is of no use for private mdividuals, not 
even tor a body of determmed imdividuals to try and set the law 
gomg® against these houses, I have in my mind a case now which was 
taken up by several honourable gentlemen, ving not very far from me, 
who have put their heads together and their purses together in order to 
have a test case Wel, the result of that test case, which they now 
record, 13 that that same house, after two months is there still , 
individuals are powerless therefore, and what we want to do by this 
resolution 18 to go to Government, and say that when an epidemic appears 
in Calcutta, when cholera or small pox breaks out or leprosy shows any 
micrease, you feel it your duty to mterfere, you feel 1t your duty a3 a 
Government to come forward, and if necessary spend large sums &f money 
in order to stamp the epidemic out Well, there 18 an epidemic in Calcutta 
just now All the old residents will bear witness to what f 
aay There 1s a recrudescence of the social evil which 1s becoming well 
mgh intolerable We have tned to cope with it, we have tned the law 
as it exists or 18 administered just now and proved it nefficacious © When 
the General hospital, the Medical College hospital, and all the other 
hospitals are not sufficient to meet an epidemic of cholera or small pox 
we come to you for further help, who are responsible for governmg 
this ty, and ask you to help us to drive out this epidemic for We cannot 
do 1t without your help Tins we shall say with all respect no doubt, 
but as the chairman has said, we have begun to say 1t to-day, and we 
shall not cease to say 1t until the work 1s done 

Rev H Wuitrneap, Prncipal of Bishop’s College, said — 
“Mr Chairman and Gentlemen —as the chairman has already mm- 
pressed upon us the need of brevity, I will not take up the tame of the 
meeting by gomg over again the ground covered by the preceding speakers, 
No ene, I think, who seriously considers the matter can doubt the mag- 
nitude of the evil with which we have to deal If he does, I should 
advise him ¢o go some evening between eight and ten o’clock down College 
and Cotnwallis streets from Bow Bazar to Cornwalhs Square It will 
be hardly possible for him to walk fifty yards without passing two or mor 
women of bad character plying for hire, and the game 1s true of almost all 
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the streets that run at right angles to this main thoroughfare Now this 
section of the city 13 the great centie of our educational institutions 
There are sgme twenty large schools and colleges within these Imuts, and 
about two thousand university students fom the mofussl reside m lodg- 
ings in the same quarter. So that the quarter which swarms with schools, 
colleges and students’ lodgings also abounds m houses of il-fame From 
an educational pomt of view this state of thhnngs cannot but be regarded. 
as most disastrous. 


But admitting the magnitude of the evil, the question smams, 
what can be done to remedy 16? And the mam object for which we have 
met together this evening 18 to consider especially what can be effected by 
legislation Looking at the resolutions which gre to, be put before the 
meeting, I see that each one of them ends by asking for some fresh action 
on the part of the Government and more strmgent legislation [+ 18 mport- 
ant tHerefore that we should beg with having a very clear idea as to what 
we really want and what 1t 1s possible for legislation to eftect In the first 
place then we do not expect to make people moral by means of legislation 
Legal penalties can restram men’s outward actions 1t cannot touch their 
motives But, thank God, there are other agencies at work to which we trust 

“to purify and elevate men’s consciences and characters “Nor are we 1ash 
enough to hope that legislation can entirely abolish or even very largely 
mitigate this evil which we deplore, or prevent bad characters from 
showmng thémselves in public Nor again would it be desnable, even if 
it were possible to attempt to confine all houses of ill-fame to one particu- 
lar quarter of the city To do so would mtroduce far greater evils than 
1% would abohsh But legislationgan do two thmgs and we have met 
togethd? this evening to demand that it shall do these two things here m 
Calcutta In the firat place 1t can prevent houses of ill-fame from makmg 
themselves a nuisance and a source of annoyance to respectablefanules and 
respectable neighbourhoods. People have no more nght to infect the 
moral atmosphere of a place with houses of ill-fame, than to intect the 
air with the germs of disease And where therefore such a house is % 
cause of annoyance and moral danger to respectable people the public have 
a nght to demand that the house shall be removed But the point 1 
wish especially to put before you 1s this, that foythis purpose we,do not 
want any fresh legislation. If you will look at section forty-three of the 
Calcutta Pohce Act, you will see that the Commission: pf Police has 
already the power to order the removal of houses of il-fame which are 
a nuisance or a source of annoyance to the inhabitants of a neighoyrbood 
But before he can take any action, he must be moved to do so by a petition 
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from the inhabitants themselves Sothat' the Antiative iif this matter rests 
not with the police but with the publie, and from a conversation I” had 
this mornmg with Sir John Lambert, I am quite sure that,af the public 
will bestir themselves and take the mutiative, he 1s quite ready on his part 
to use tothe full, all the power which the law puts mto his brands in the 
interests of public moralhty What then we need im order to carry out 
the objects specified m this first resolution 18 not fresh legislation but a 
more vigilant and active public opinion to put in force the existing legis- 
lation * It 18 quite true that durmg the last few months there have been 
technical difficulties in the way of enforcing the penalty prescribed in this 
section of the Act, but I am glad to be able to state on the authonty of 
Mr Ashton, that a letter has been received this morning from the Govern- 
ment stating that these difficulties have now been removed So that now 
we have not got to attack the Government or to attack the police authori- 
ties, but to attack public opmion and rouse that up to take the inttative 
and put in.motion the arm of the law And what 1 would venture to 
suggest 1s that a vigilance committee should be formed or several 
vigilance committees for different parts of the city to organ.ze and 
concentrate the force of pubhe opmon We must remember that the 
work which this resolution suggests 15 not the work of a week or a montl@ 
or a year or of ten years We have to deal with an organized system 
for the extension of vice and it can only be fought by organing the 
public opimon that 15 on the side of virtue, 

Then there 13 a second thmg which legislation can do and that 1s, 
protect mnocence and especially the mnocence of childhood I will not 
dwell upon this point because it will torm the subject of the next resol 1- 
tion but I will only say thus, that if we are men, uf we have any spark 
ot manliness m us, we shall msist that the children are protected 
and will never rest until the evils, agamst which that second resolution 1s 
directed, are removed 

Mr R D Menta sarp—Reverend Sir and Gentlemen, 1t gives me 
great pleasure to"support this resolution This 1s a movement in which I 
am very glad to find that every section of the community has jomed 
Purity as we all know 1s the great cause, and we are all interested in 
suppo-ting it as weli for our own sake as for the sake‘ of the msmg 
generation of our countrymen It affects them and it affects them 
keenly, for, no doubt sir, no true progress can be made unless 1t 1s founded 
on a genuime nioral foundation I am quite sure that this 1s a move- 
ment‘ which will enlist the sympathies of our rulers, as becomes a ervilised 
Government, and I am quite sure that if the Government and the different 
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Sections of the cemmunity are uaited together there 1s no reason why 
success should not attend ow efforts, and the cause of purity be estab- 
lished on a.furm basis im this city 


Bano Kari Cuanan Banensee proposed the second resolution which 
was as follows 

Resoivep, that this meeting has learned with®mdignation that a 
hornble traffic 1s carned on to an alarming extent in Calcutta in children 
of eight or ten years of age who are bemg purchased or kidnappal im the 
villages of Bengal to be employed and used for immoral purposes This 
meeting pledges itself to the use of every legitamate effort for the suppres- 
sion of this vile trade and demands that the law, having been proved 
inadequate 1n its present form to cope with this Widespwead evil, may be 
at once stiengthencd and amended, sv that mnocent childhood may be 
protected, justice vindicated and the guilty brought to condign pumsh- 
ment 

He said --That there should be occasion for a public resolution 
hke ths 1s deeply humbhating—humnhatmg to humanity, humatng to 
humane legislation The occasion for 1t 1 the hornble traffc—hornble 
~ hardly an adequate characterisation—releried to in the first part of the 
“resolution, a trafhie m imocence, as a learned judge m a sister presidency 
puts 1, mvolyimg the letting to lyre and hirmg, the sellmg and buying 
of girls under sixteen years of age for the purpose of prostitution, or for 
any unlawful und smmoral purpose This traffic had long been in the 
air, although but few cases were brought to ght, and dealt with as they 
should have been It 13 not difficult for us to understand the reason why 
‘Phere have been mptances in which the traffic has been conducted, be it. 
said to thar eternal shame, with the connivance of the very persons who 
stood to the mnocent children m the relation of natural protectors There 
have been instances, again, in which there has been a somewhat natural 
shyness tosprosecute offenders, from considerations of family vaposure 
There have been mstances yet agai, and these instances have by no mears 
been tew or tar between, m which the machmory for prosecuting the 
offenders and bringing them to justice has proved absolutely ineffective 
Whatever the 1easons might bave been, the traffic, as I have said, had 
long been an the air, and it needed but to be spotted The attention 
of the Culcutta Missionary Conference was drawn to 1t, and they initiated 
practical steps to 1emove the evil As a result of their efforts m this 
direction, thee was a test case put forward, and although that test case 
failed iv. 1casons to which I shall presently refer, reasons which yéu find 
set forth m the latter half of the resolution, 1¢ led tv the discovery of 
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some thirteen innocent victims of the fraffic, who had¢been brought all 
the way irom the district of Midnapore, and who were bemg used “tor 
immoral purposes m this city We had intormation this igorning that 
the offenders have been placed on ther tral at Midnapore, well, if as 
many as thirteen victims, all belonging to one district, were-discovered 
in connection with one effort put forth by the Calcutta Missionary 
Conference, you may well imagine how, if there were a determuned and 
sustamed effort, many more such discoveries might be made It 1s not 
my desire to dwell on the details otf this traffic, because my esteemed 


friends, who are to follow me, will refer to such details My object 1s to 
lay before you the present state of the law in regard to the traffic. 


Reference 13 made to,1t in the latter part of this icsolution ‘The 
criminal law of the country provides for the punishment of persons 
who let to Imre or ire, buy or sell mmo gus wider srteen 
years of age tor the purpose of prostitution, or for any unlawiul and 
mmoral purpose The crimmal law of the country provides for thus, 
and yet you will have noticed trom the words ot the resolution, that the 
law has been proved to be madequate to cope with the sore evile You 
wonder why I shall presently show you why, and in that behalf, I shall 
draw your attention to two pomts of procedure and two pomts of interpre 
tation of the law = When you consider the provision of law to 
which [ have just referred, it must stake you that in onder 
to bring an offender to justice you must prove that the vic- 
tim 1s under sixtcen years of age In that test case, the victim 
was eleven years ot age, but when the case was bemp prepared for 
the higher court, no evidence was addyced in the lower comt to proye 
‘that the mfant was under sixteen years of age No doubt in the eye ot 
the law this was a culpable oversight, but with the gil im court uo one 
perhaps ever thought of solemnly cnactig the tarve of proving that a girl 
obviously of ten o1 eleven years of age was under sixteen Yet the 
law requires that you must prove by evidence that an mfant of even twelve 
months is under srxteen years of age, and so when the matter went up to 
the Ingher court and the discovery was made that there was tls defect 
im the getting up of the case, aud apphcation was made that the defect 
nught.be remedied and evidence myht be taken as to the age ot the gul 
But it was questioned whether it would be proper at that stage to allow 
the evidence.to be supplemented by the umportation of evidence as to age, 
and because the propnety of that procedure was questioned there was 
a perustent defect, fatal to the case, and the offenders could not be 
fought to justice Gentlemen, this 1» how, sometimes, justice suffers, 
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Then I will refer to another ‘point of procedure The section to which I 
have referred lays down that the girl must be under sixteen years of age 

Now supposs this section of the Jaw 15 found not to apply, there 13 
another section which may be apphed to a case hke this, where the girl 
18 under twelve years of @ge, and the offender mmght be found guilty of 
abetment of defilement, even though 1t mght not be prpved against him 
that he had let out to hima girl under sixteen years age for the 
purpose of prostitution When, thercfore, a difficulty was suggested m 
the higher court as to whether the former section of the law apphed, 
application was made that an alternative chaige might be added to the 
mdictment, so that if the first section failed, the offence nught be 
dealt with, under this other section There again it was question- 
ed whether having regard to the proprieties of legal procedure 
this alternative charge not havmg been framed when the ease was 
bemg prepared for the higher court, could be added at that later stage 

Well then, the propriety of adding the alternative chaige having been 
questioned, the offenders could be punished only 1t they were proved 
guilty ander the first section Thus you see how sometimes, defects 
of procedure from obliviousness on the part of those entrusted with the 
“Preparation of cases m the lower courts, defeat the ends of justice Now 
I come to something more serious The question was whether, mn this 
particular case, the offenders could be convicted under the section to 
which I have referred, and so the section had to be interpreted, and 
it 13 having regard to the interpretation, that we here affirm that the 
law has been proved to be madequate Let me explain to you gentlemen, 
how the madequacy of the law m it present form has been established. 
T have qhoted to you the clauses of the section It must be proved that 
the letting to lire or himng, the buymg or sellmg, has been for the 
purpose of prostitution Let me draw your attention to the imterpreta- 
tion thet has been put on the words “tor the purpose of prostitution ” 
Suppose a girl of eleven years of age 1s let to hire or sold to one smgle, 
wdividual and not to individuals indiscriminately, 1t has been held that 
this 1s not letting to hire or selling for the purpose of prostitution In 
order to prove that the lettmg to hire or selling was for the purpose of 
prostitution, it must be proved that the girl wag let to hire or suld for 
the purpose of indiscriminate defilement, as constitnting prostitution, 
and so if an mnocent child 1s made the victim of dehlement at the 
instance of only one brute, the law 1s powerless, the letting to hire or 
sellng not having been for the purpose of mdiscriminate defilement, 
Then take the next clause, “for any unlawful and immoral purpose,” 
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The word “purpose” has been so interpibted ds to make out that offenders 
such as those in this particular case, could not. be touched iby thé law 
in its present form. It has been held that if the letfing to hire or 
selling was only for a single act ot defilement and not for a course of 
defilement, the section did not apply Just reakise, gentlemen, whee you 
are An innocent child 1s made the victim of defilement ; you appeal 
to law, and the law refuses protection, because, forsooth, there has been 
only one act of defilement, althongh that one act 1s the ruin of the 
mnocént gul Are we to be told that the legal machinery of the 
country 18 to be kept in abeyance, till this one act of defilement developes 
mto a course of defilement? But that is not all Suppose a case 
brought wp, m which gu mnocent child has been the victim of a second 
act of defilement You appeal to law and you are met by the plea, that 
the child 1s already a prostitute, and so the law cannot protect her The 
words are “for the purpose of prostitution ,” such purpose cannot be 
predicated, when the child concerned 1s already a prostitute And so 
between niceties ot legal procedure and meceties of legal mterpretation, | 
mnocent childhood 1s victumsed with impunity! Will you not declare it ‘ 
to be a scandal, and a scandal that ought at once to be removed from 
the statute book? Such 1s the object of the present resolution It #¢~ 
to call upon you to pledge yourselves to the use of every legitimate effort, 
to secure, by an amendment of the law, or otherwise, that mnocent 
childhood may be protected, justice vindicated, and the gtulty brought 
to condign punishment 

The chairman at this stage mformed the meeting that 1t was with 


much regret he had just heard that sgvere illness in his family had pre- 
vented the attendance of the Hon Surendra Nath Banerjee who was to 


have seconded this resolution This duty would be taken by Baboo 
Hiramba Chandra Matra of the City College and a prominent niember 
of the Brahmo community. 


Banoo Htirampa Cuanpra Mairra, in seconding the desbletaon: said — 
Mr Chairman and gentlemen,—In spite of the stirring oration of my 
eminent frend, the mover of the resolution, I think that most people, in 
speaking on a resolution hke this, would experience one difficulty on 
sucha@n occasion it is'difficult to give adequate expression to one’s senti- 
ments, perhaps it 13 difficult even to make one’s sentiments nse to the 
height pf the occasion Making the most sober statement of the case, I 
wmay say that the resolution before you embodies the most urgent demands 
upoft the best efforts of the Government and the people that could possi- 
bly be made T cannot thmk of a more sacred pause or # more legitimate 
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duty that could bespressed upon the attention ot the people o1 the rulers of 
this unfortunate country * If tomorow the Government of India were to 
pass a law sfuctionmg slavery in this land, 1t would rouse one chorus ot 
horror and indignation fiom one end ot the eised world to the other. 
And yet there is m existence m our midst, as a sober reality, a slavery 
more terrible than that of the body alone, for it 1s the selling of body and 
soul together Hundreds of imnocent children are bemg brought 
trom our villages to be sacrificed to the greed ot lust The very uea of 
the magnitude of the evil overpowers thought and specch When one 
thinks of the tender ones who are torn away trom ther famihes, from 
their simple rural homes, where they had been hving, m poverty perhaps, 
but still in peace m the bosom of nature, to be tigmed up im the ait of 
brutalising themselve2, and of helpmg to brutalise othéis, im order that 
the wicked people who carry on this traffic may tatten upon the foul har- 
vest of precocious heentiousness, one’s blood tingles with indignation. 
Should any one be disposed to question the existence of this 
evil, I can only say he lives in bhosful iguorauce of the real 
state of things To those who have studied the question, it 1s 
well known how deep-rooted and widespread 1s the evil But even those, 
swho hke myselt have not sought special opportumties’of watching this 
infamous traffic, now and then come across startling facts revealing the 
existence of a whole layer of imquity beneath the smiling surtace of 
the palaces ail gaietics of thiscity A few years ago, one most pathetic 
case was brought to my notice by the author ot that well-known temper- 
ance publication Surd-pdn bi bishapdén (attr a fearta), and 1 have 
hag other cases brought to my notice, showmg that there 1s an organtoect 
machmesy of wickedness with which it 15 impossible to cope without 
adequate hclp trom the Government Only the other day a friend 
brought to my notice the fact that withm a hundred yards of the building 
ot the Society for the Higher Trammg of Young Men there was a house 
where a father traded upon the virtnes of his daughters The traffic in 
girls prevails not only m this city, but also in the mofussil Only this® 
morning I received a letter from Kushtea, informing me that probably 
ten per cent of the prostitutes hving in that municipahty were bought 
from their parents I have been told that in Tangajl there are at . least 
thirty girls éf a tender age m the keeping of prostitutes I do not wish 
to tire you with more details We are accustomed to call thys city the 
“metropolis” or the ‘“ mother-city” of this country Does it deserve 
to be called by that name? Let us not desecrate the holy name of 
“ mother” by giving ito Calcutta so Jong as st 15 defiled by this traffic, 
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1 wish to draw your attention to $ne part of the resolution It 
says—“ This meeting pledges itself”"—Are you gommg to pledge’you- 
selves, or are you not? If you do not wish to pledge yourselyes then tear 
this resolution to pieces If you do pledge yourselyes, then pledge 
yourselves with a pledge whuch 1t shall not be iv the power of. any one to 
treat lke dicers’ oaths Pledge yourselves with a pledge as solemn and 
sacred as a marnage vow There could not be a nobler work than that 
of helping the Government to cleanse this land of the leprosy of lust, 
and té clothe it in the raiment of mghteousness Gentlemen, this 1s an 
age m which one cannot beheve m a moral prinuple without running 
tlte msk of bemg called a faddist I am proud to be a faddist m that 
sense I do beheve that it there is anything that exalteth a nation, 
it 18 mghteousness Let us, therefore, aid in every way the noble band 
of workers who have stimed themselves to remove this amney, from 
the face of the land 


Tux Hon’sie SiraJ-UL-IsLaM, KHAN BAHADHOUR savd —I have much 
pleasure in supporting the resolution which has been moved and seconded 
T do not thik I can add much to what has already been said, but before 
T sit down I wish, to say this, that though we are a great many come 
munities, 1t 13 the bounden duty of all people to do their best to suppress 
this vile evil and protect innocent children With these remarks I sup- 
port the resolution It was then carried unanimously 


The Third Resolution 1an as follows— 

“ Resolved, that this meeting earnestly protests against any further 
toleration of a system which has been established and organized on 
a large scale by a band of foreigners in this city, by which women 
are brought from other countries to India for immoral purposes It 13 
beheved that many of the women are decoyed on false pretences by 
these men who club together to make a profit of this mfamous traffic + 
This meeting therefore asks that these foreign dealers im vice may be 
deported from Calcutta and other cities of India as was recently done 
gn Bombay, so that further importation of women may be prevented ” 

Tuz Rev J Brown moved this resolution and sad — 

“Some time ago a series of letters appeared in one of the daily 
paperg of this city ynder the heading White Slavery. These letters 
were from the pen of a well-known writer and contamed such starthng 
facts concezmmg one phase of the immorality of Calcutta that public 
attention was arrested and investigation challenged There were some 
who were incredulous and others who were horrified , while a few superior 
ones imagined that they had answered the writet’s indictment when they 
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had denounced the wniter'ss @ fanatic or a faddist The Oaleutta 
Missionary Conferenve appointed a small committee to collect details of 
the hornble draffic and made a representation of the evil to Government. 
A deputation also waited upon the Lieutenant-Governor at Belvedere 
and requested that the daw mght be put im force agaist the evil doers. 
The traffic, however, continues, and we are gathered together mm this 
Hall to-day, representatives of every section of the community, to record 
our protest, and to do our part m mdding this city of one of its darkest 
blots 

Very opportunely an official reply has come to us from the Govern- 
ment of Bengal and appeared last week m the pages of the Hindu 
Patriot, which cannot fail ultimately to help the cguse of Social Purity. 
In this reply the evil 1s recognised, and Government ‘pledges itself to 
‘take measures for the abatement of the evil’ when it ‘assumes such 
serious" proportions as to render interference necessary’ The letter 
states that there gre now ‘ about seventy women of this class mn the town 
aud that the number of the men who hve almost ‘solely on the earnings 
of these women 1s about fifty’ We have satisfactory reason for believing 
that the numbers, m both cases, aie much larger than is stated in this 

“PPlice retarn Careful enquiry has been made by rebable persons and 

they descmbe the evil as much» larger than the Government has been led 
to beheve But granting for the present that there are only fifty men 
m the four Cltibs ‘who live almost solely on the earnings of these women’ 
we contend that here is a social and moral danger of such serious 
proportions as tv render interference 1mmediatcly mnperative, fifty men 
iethe heart of this city, whose gime and energy are divided between 
gambling’and plottmg the rum of multitudes of young people! Here 
suely 1s an evil that demands immediate attention It constitutes one 
of the gravest menaces to society , 1 18 a perpetual source of danger to 
our youth—a vampire that sucks the lifeblood of mgny a fair and promis- 
ing life The Bntish Government throws open its ports to men of every 
land and nationahty and this 1s one way mm which its political contidence * 
1s abused The offscourmg of such places as Port Said and San 
Francisco, traffickers in the bodies and souls of therr fellow creatures, 
estabhsh their horrible trade under the very shadow of our churches, and 
chapels and “at the very doors of our schools and semmanes They 
enrich themselves by the shame of women whom they have decetved, they 
fatten on the unholy gam of their victims 

Calcutta 1s not the’ only city that 1s mvaded by this class of foragn- 
ers Dr Stalker, the well-known Scotch divine, speaking recently at a 
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meeting in Glasgow, says, ‘ Books werd sere over “the country of « 
most degrading type and if they looked at the title page they found ‘that 
the great majority of them were published by foreigners reeident in this 
country. Ifm any of the large towns they saw a shop where filthy 
prints which defiled the mmmd were shown, and' looked up at the sign, 
they would find that 1t was kept by a foreigner’ 

The victims of these foreign traffickers often alienate the sympathy 
of the pubhe by the open and shameless manner m which they pursue 
ther trade on the pubhe thoroughfares Let us not, however, judge 
them too harshly Every one of the seventy women m the Government 
return has a history full of wrong and deceit and fraud They were 
‘more smned agamst+than smnmg’ <A few years ago they were as 
innocent and pure as our own sisteis, but the majority of them have been 
enticed, entrapped and enslaved by the most abominable methods Listen 
to their own story One was allured from Italy by the promise that she 
would have a position as an assistant ma place of basmess another 
was brought from Roumania under a similar pretence , one was engaged 
as 8 barmaid im a large hotel , another was engaged as a millmer’ Many 
of them came out to the country under the impression that they were 
honourably marned _I have been told of one man that has gone throug 
the marriage ceremony no less than nineteen times, repeating the process 
im village after village and then passing on his victim to Brindisi, or 
some other continental port to await his arrival as soon as he had collected 
a sufficient party The Enghsh language does not contam a word suf- 
ficiently strong to characterize the scoundrelism of sucha man These 
victims pass from one agent to anothur, from Port Said to Bombay, and 
from Bombay to other cities m India Once im the clutches of these 
men, escape 1s almost impossible They have to work out the cost of 
passage and other expenses Needless to say very few of them ever succeed 
indomg ths A slave mght occasionally make good lis escape by the 
aid of some kind fmend, in the old slavery days of the Southern States 
But here escape 18 almost impossible Hope 1s abandoned in many cases, 
and where life 1s prolonged they work out their revenge by preying upon 
that which 1s purest and best in society 

Gan we fairly be accused of interfering with the hberty of.the subject 
when we ask the Government to place an arrest on the vile traffic of these 
monsters of'imguity? All honour to Bombay for setting us an example 
in this movement' All honour to the men who have dared to grapple 
with ‘this ternble evil! What is Calcutta gomg,to do? Are we going 
to content ourselves with simply passing ths resolution? Remem- 


. 
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ber this evil comes veryenear,to us, rt casts its baneful shadow upon our 
own homes, Jt 18 a disgrace to our civilization, 1 18 an msult to our man- 
hood As the Jate poet laureate reminds us, 


“The woman’s cause 18 man’s , they nse or sink 
* Together, dwarf’d or godhke, bond or free" 


Tt 1s mpossible to degrade woman without lowegng the tone of 
society generally The wrong done to one sex speedily works its revenge 
upon the other sex 

We are told that we shall not receive much sympathy from’ those 
who are m places of power or responsibhty We do not anticipate 
sympathy but we have a mght to expect a proper discharge ot duty from 
those who are paid out of public fands to look atta public mterests. We 
demand that the law be put in force against these law breakers In the 
name of all that 1s pure and honest, in the name of crushed and rumed 
womanhood, in the name of God that created them and us, we demand that 
the law be vindicated We demand that those fifty men who live on the 
earnings of their enslaved victims shall beditven out from our midst 
We beheve it can be done We deprecate any appeal to the Britagh 
House of Commons until we have exhausted all local resources Fellow- 
citizens, let us resulve with the heart of one man to anse and put away 
this accursed thing ; 

Taz Rav F W Waane said —The resolution which I have been 
called upon to second deals with the “deportation of foreign dealers in 
vice” My feelings are sufficiently mtense to mduce me to make a long 
speech upon this subject, but after the eloquent remarks we have already 
heaid, end remembermg that a distinguished Member of Parhament from 
England has yet to speak, I shall make my remarks bnef 1 am encour- 
aged’ to ask you to support this resolution because these foreigners have 
been deported from Bombay aud that which has been done in Bombay, we 
believe, can be done m Calcutta We are at present im this difficulty: 
The “ Foreigners’ Act” was used in Bombay, but at present 1t 18 being 
said that this Act was framed for political and not for moral purposes, 
and whether ur uot it shull be made effective m Calcutta 1s held m abey. 
ance Our purpose at this meeting 1s to let tite (tovernment know that 
they wil be’supported by pubhe opimon if they deport these foreign 
traders from Calcutta : 

I am encouraged further to ask you to support this resolution be- 
cause of the size of this colony A gentleman high in the pole told me 
that there were three hfindred foreign men in Calcutta making their hvmg 
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in this traffic The Government acknowledges, that there are fifty I 
think this policeman perhaps spoke off hand and rather exaggerated 
A great many of these people make a pretence of having seme business, 
such as, keepmg a cigar shop, and these are probably not included in the 
Government reports But three clubs in which’ they club together are 
well known, and a gentleman who has investigated the matter told me 
that he knew three clubs and in one of these clubs there are fifty men, and 
I think we may safely assume that somewhere between fifty and three 
hundred, say one hundred, or one hundr ed and fifty 1s the actual number 
I am further encouraged to ask you to support this resolution be- 
cause the presence of these foreign dealers in vice 1s the prime cause of 
the intolerable publie mdecency which has led to the summoning 
of this meeting The flagrant imdecency of the streets in European 
parts of the city 1s almost wholly due to their presence and management 
I would further ask you to support this resolution, because ‘of the 
nature of the busmess, 1f busimess 1t may be called, m which these foreign 
men are engaged I have been six years in this city, and I have had a, 
good deal to do by way of testing .the liberality of the mfercantile 
community of this city , and I don’t beheve their gifts to charitable purposes 
can be equalled anywhere on the face of the earth by the sanfe. 
number, and it 1s a disgrace to the mercantile community of this city that 
these foreigners should set up in Calcutta such an enormous traffic m 
vice, Their first business 13 to decoy women ito this city for immoral 
purposes 
The following deposition 1s a typical case, and was taken down in the 
Calcutta Police office on the 15th Octobpr, 1887 It lets some hght on the way 
a certain class of foreigners are brought to this country and detained here 
We suppress names and some undesirable details I am aged about twenty 
ears I was born at Geneva and lived there with my uncle, a general agent 
While there, I became acquainted with a Mrs W who resided near us and she 
mtroduced me to a Mrs with whom I became very intimate She invited 
me to go with her to Zurich for a change and I consented ‘ On the 16th 
March, 1887, I left Geneva for Zurich with Mrs W and on armval there she 
‘ took me to a house, the character of which I afterwards found out, and I was 
forced to fall in withits ways After a month, I was made over to a man 
who took me to Melouse and put me im another house of the same description 
where I remained for gnother month—whule mm that house I was mtroduced 
to a wan named § and he arranged with my landlord and took me to Bombay, 
where we arnved on the S § St on the 20th June last On our 
arnval § made me over to L, a relative of his, and I was taken by him to a 
house in a tane opposite the Byculla Hotel On the day of my arnval, I 
signed this blank paper at the request of L I remained im thet house for 
about three months, and during this time I was hot allowed out I was 


frequently beaten and ill treated by both L and his wife, because I wished 
to leave the house and be sent back to my home .I could not complain to 
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any one because }‘could not spealg English, and 1 was afiad being ina stiange 
cougtry L used to say I was in his debt I never got any of this money 
A few days ggo, L said he would take me to Calcutta, and I agreed to go as 
I was willing to go anywhere away fiom them We left Bombay four days 
‘ago and (sic) arnved here on the 11th mst, L took me to » house’ in Colinga 
Bazar and there we saw a woman She spohe to L and he sad he wanted 
£50 for mé This the w&iman refused to give We then diove to No 6 
Kerr's Lane, and L took me into the house 1 thee saw R and another 
woman and shortly afterwards a man, M camc im Tifey had some con- 
versation about me with Land he asked £50 for me, both R and her husband 
refused to give that amount Then L and M lett the house and I remuimed 
with R She put mem a room and gave me some tood and told me not to come 
out I remained there all day and mght At 2 o'clock in the morning L came 
ito my room and beat me I acieamcd out He beat me several tines 
dung the mght At5am M came into the room and he and L had 
some further conversation wbout how much he was ty pay for me Mat last 
agreed to pay 1,400 francs At about 10am another man*G came im and in 
Ing presence M handed me a bundle of notes, tlling me to give thum to L 
and I did so KR and the othe: woman weie also present Lo then left the 
hous® accompamed by M and the othe: man, saying he was gomg back to 
Bombay 1 beheve he Icft by tram After they had gone, RK told me that 
I would have to femam in her house until I paid off the moncy M_ had given 
fo. me I do not wish to contmue the life I have becn forced to lead T 
would &ke to get some work o1 gef back to my country Ido not wish to go 
back to Rs house —Lu‘ract fiom Englishman of October 25, 1887 


~ I further plead on behalf of the childien and young people of the 
city for their deportation I know one of the most objectionable houses 
in the city, in the neighbourhood of four schools in which are over five 
hundred scholars of both sexes, and al.o a large Sunday-school, and I 
with others have veen trying m_ vain for ovcr fou months to get that 
house removed Such things as these are urtolerable — [ plead tor then 
deportation because thes men watch for vacant houses, and are spreading 
these bgothels in all directions, among the poor and middle Classes, and 
corrupting the young with sights they should never sce At the annual 
fete for the schools m Calcutta given at Government House one sees seven 
or eight thousand children together, and because of these foreigners many 
ot these clfild:en cannot go to ther homes o1 about many parts of the city 
without having thew nunds corrupted Therefore on behalf of the youfg 
people, I ask you to support the resolution asking for the deportation of 
foreign dealers in vice 


Mr. H J Wison, M P, said —Bishop TRoburn and citizens of 
Calcutta, Iam not unmindful of your exhortations to brevity and I will try 
to obey them I am glad to say how rejowedI am to see such & meeting as 
this m your great city of Calcutta My wife and I have been engaged 
for many years in woik of a simular kind to that which you are erfgaged 
mn, but althongh I know something of the nature of the work m our 
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own countiy, Edo not think it woald become me to enter into any details 
with regard tu these matters mi your city, with °which L aust necessarily 
be ignorant However, I may make one or two remarks wifich are apph- 
cable to all countries What we have heard to-mght in the admurable 
speeches, the remarkably able and carnest speeches to which we have 
hstened, has been directed chiefly to the suppression of vice, which appears 
to be so rampant in your midst Now, if you will allow me to say so, 
when you come to deal with this subject you will have to decide how far 
you are gomg and what your own convictions are The conclusion to 
which we have come in England, and I think im Europe 1s this, that 
these matte:s will never be properly dealt with, until you have established 
m your own minds the absolute equality of the moral law for men and 
women alike 13 18 the foundation on which all your action must rest 
Tt 15 no use having one moral law for women and another for men 
I am rejoiced to have heard such ieasonable sentiments aboyt the 
miserable victims of ths miserable _ traffic We have for too 
long been throwmg stones at the women and letting the men go 
free Why do we not talk of women “sowing ther wild oats,” . 
and of “ fallén men” Turn it the other way about and see how they hke 
it There are two persons to this busmess You would not have this . 
traffic if there were not a number of profligate men m your mdst Who 
pays for these women ? Where does the money come from? It comes 
from the pockets of men, and some of 1t from men who occupy high and 
honourable posttions, though thew characters aie not honourable We are 
sometimes told in England that vice 1s necessary to man, that man cannot 
hve without smful mdulgence We say itisahe There are thousands 
of men who have proved that it 1s peitectly possible to hve useful lives 
and hve up to old age, without wdulgimg im sexual mtercourse at all 
When I hea people talk lke that I feel inchned to say, You- may 
ydge yourself by that standard, but do not judge the respectable classes 
It sdid you cannot make people moral by Act of Parhament Whoever 
sgaid you could ? But what we do say 1s that it 13 possible for the law 
to make it easy to do right and difficult to do wrong I want to congra- 
tulate you on having this meeting There has of late been a great moral 
uprising in England and not m England only but im Europe, and it 
rejoices me to find that there 1s a moral uprising m Calcutta The feel- 
ing mn England 1s very different from what it was some time ago, and also 
m some parts ot France, and I do not want Asia to be behind Europe 
And therefore I say, in God’s name go on, 


“ Tread all the powers of darkness down, and win the well fought day ” 
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Babu Mahendra Natl Roy doved the nevt Resolution, which was 
that a copy o&the three foregomg resolutions be forwaded to H FE the 
Viceroy and H H the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 

Babu Amarendra Nath Chatterjee, m seconding the proposal said — 
I will not trouble you with any lengthy remarks at this late hour I only 
wish to say that we are under great obhgations to theemrsionaries and 
clergy of this city for the movement agamst what I consider, and what 
everyone of you should consider a pubhe dismace I may say that this 
public meetmg which has been held m response to the call of the 
orgamsers of this movement, 1s an ample mduation that cvery Class 
of the community 1s in sympathy with the subject 

Banu Nanrypra Natu Srv, Editor of the Yada Afro, moved 
a vote of thanks to the chan, and addressed the meeting as follows 

Igise to discharge a simple duty Tt 18 to propose 1 cordial vote 
of thanks to the chan’ We are deeply giatetul to Bishop Thobwn 
and the general bbdy af Missionaries m this caty ft the Jead) that they 
have taken wn this matter Loam sure, you will all admit that this de- 
monstration has not been made a moment too soon for the evils com- 
splamed of have been piowmg unchecked, and assuming formidable 
proportions of late , and it is well that all classes of the commumty 
should combme, as they have combined on the present occasion, and 
make a strong protest against then continued existence It ws considered 
to be quite unfasnonablé to talk of these things, but, T beheve, it 1s 
wholly a mistake to maiutam silence on the subject We must throw 
aside our false sense of delicacy, and expose the evils in then Indeous 
nakedness There 1s nothmg hke plam-speaking in these matters in 
order to ensme a radical eme of the social maladies with which we ale 
afflicted I am glad to find that the cause of morality has, of late, been 
asserting itself, and I do not know how sufficiently to thank ow Mission- 
ary fmends‘or the effoits that they have been successfully making im 
furtherance of such a cause It 18 to these Missionanes that we ae me 
debted chiefly for the recent suppression of the State regulation of vice, 
than which there could not be a gieater blot on the administration of this 
country, and for the couple of Commussions of* Enquiry that are now 
sittmg im Titdia in the interests of temperance What good a httl’plan- 
speakmg has done in connection with the abommable system of the State 
regulation of vice, ought to stimulate ou efforts m the present Social 
Purity movement in Caleutta, and to induce ns to cairy on a persistent 
agitation until we succeed in ganmng our object I know our difficulties 
are enormous, for wealth, influence, and landed interest are all arrayed 
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against us in this matte: , and J, for on? do fot know sf we can connt 
even upon our Pohee tor help and co-opet ation But no difficflties 
ought to daunt us, and we onght to persevere until we nd this city of its 
moral plague-spots 1 feel strongly on the subject, and it 18, therefore, 
that I have come here to express my deep personal sympathy with the 
movement I am,afraid, there 1s not another city m the world where 
vice obtrudes itselt upon pubhe notice in such a shameless form every- 
where asin Calcutta , and the worst of 1t13 that we find 1t flaunting 
itself in the most crowded and frequented thoroughfares, especially in the 
Indian quarters of the city The way m which the evils complained of 
are allowed to flounsh, 1s simply a disgrace and a scandal Vice being 
$0 obtrusive, 1t 1% no wonder that the morals of our boys and girls are 
soon corrupted, atid the endeavours, made by our religious bodies, our 
achools and colleges, and the Government to tram up a generation of 
moral youths, go for nothmg Om eyes and ears are shocked: every 
moment with aghts and sounds of such an immodest character as ontrage 
all our ideas of pubhe decency How can we expect, under the cireums- 
tances, to sce our boys and girls, our young men and women, grory up mn 
morality? Tam perfectly bewildered when I thnk of the amount of 
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mmorality that 14 allowed to thrive m ths city in various shapes and 


forms , and until the tide of 1mmorality, which has set m so strongly, 1s 
resisted at once in its course, Calentta deserves to be swept off the face ot 
the earth There 1s a laige Mumerpal body m Calcutta with a Health 
Officer to take care of ow physical health, but there 1s no corresponding 
body with a corresponding officer to take care of, our moial health We 
are badly nm need of such an oigamisation to cope with the evils which 
we have so thoroughly discussed this*evenmg an organieation which will 
hea standing menace to all kind~ of immnoraltty 

Me ometion was seconded In Dr Lal Vaadhib Mookereu ane 
catnicad Wwe Minteaotaly In Mookery 1 eNpresscdl Ins tlee iu applecnition of 
the lovihig Jaboms of the assion dies mothe highest imterests of ihe 
untry 


Prnted by Josirn Cursuaw, at the Methohst Pubhshing ‘Honse, 
45 Dheramtala Street, Calcutta 


